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THE LANGUAGE OF POETRY IN DHOFAR 
By T. M. JOHNSTONE 


D. H. Müller says of the Sheri poems which he published in 1907 1 that 
they are ‘in einem älteren Mehri-Dialekt abgefasst, der dem Überlieferer nicht 
ganz verständlich war’. He goes on to say that despite his best efforts he has 
not been able to make complete sense of all of the poems he wrote down. 

The language in whieh Sheri speakers compose poetry is indeed very 
specialized and is not well known to Dhofaris whose first language is Arabic.? 
However, it would seem to be putting the emphasis in the wrong place to call it 
archaic Mehri. This poetic medium is, in fact, a mixed language ; most features 
of the phonology and morphology are Sheri, while a few important phono- 
logical features and many of the lexical items are Mehri.? Other lexical items 
are Arabic words which occur in neither of these two closely related languages. 

This general proposition is best exemplified by the detailed analysis of a 
number of verses composed in this poetic language and recently recorded by me. 

The translation of these Sheri verses is as close as possible to the original, so 
that comments on points other than poetical words and forms may be kept 
to a minimum. 

The points raised in the comments on the poems are then reconsidered and 
evaluated to determine more precisely the extent to which this poetic language 
incorporates Mehri elements. . 


(1)  hsyüm ðinu sagidat bés egoródah fik’i 4 
mon Pégoh ed Bégoh ybórk sdik’i 


“This day is one in which is happiness, the ground is 
(covered with) pools of water 
Since I have met my beloved face to face '. 


In this poem 5 hsyúm is in $ prose e-yüm. The definite article is M, but the 
meaning of the word is $, since M hey4wm 9 means ‘ the sun’ and not‘ the day’, 


1 Die Mehri-und Sogojri-Sprache, 111, Shauri- Texte (Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
[in Wien]. Sudarabische Expedition, vir), 1907, 153 ff. On the name Sheri see BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 
1970, p. 296, n. 4. 

4 It is also tgue that my own work indicates that the Stidarabische Expedition Sheri informante 
were the least satisfactory of the native speakers with whom the members vd that expedition 
worked in this area and later in Europe. 

? The language of poetry in Mehri is quite close to that of prose, Be cou cbe 
of the vocabulary is confined to the context of poetry. 

* On the system of transcription, of. BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1970, p. 296, n. 6. The letters § and s 
are here used to transcribe the voiceless and voiced laterals respeotively (in place of f and à. 
To facilitate comparison between M and S, the convention has been adopted here of writing an 
initial CC-complex. In M, this complex is to be realized ordinarily as C9C-. In S, this vowel is 
very short or elided. 

* Words which are not commented on are encountered also in prose. 

* of. BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1970, 800, and Müller, op. cit., p. 157, 1. 15. 
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of. M nhóor t'ayt, $ yum tit ‘ One day . . .'. Tae word sarídat is to be related to 
Ar. safadah. Both this word and e-geródah are poetical only. The latter can 
be correlated with M gerdiif/geróodeh (poet.), H gerdiif/gerdéof ‘plain’. The 
noun fik’i (s. fok’a) is from the root fk'y meaning ' to cover’. It can probably 
be used in prose. ° 

Of the initial consonant of Bégeh (S égh, M wágoh), it may be noted that this 
voiced bilabial fricative occurs only in $ poetry. In $ prose, forms with 
initial w occur only in very limited and definable circumstances. In 5, b does 
not occur in intervooalic positions except where it is to be related etymologically 
to w and ybérk is therefore to be compared with M ybórk rather than S yórk. 
In $ prose, sdik’ is confined to the meaning “a person with whom one is not 
at war’ as is the M sdiik"." 


(2)  sxól'ahé mnédom hér fargél iddli 
monsthn füdot twó5k'ar men tóli ? 


‘It is the nature of man, if he hastens, to pick up 
(something imperfectly) 
From them (viz. On such occasions) advantage would be 
at the end (viz. in patience) '. 


In this poem the word xok’ (zik?) ‘ nature ' occurs in prose, but the suffix -ah 
is to be related to M -(e)h and not $ -/e)fY. The noun mn£dem is to be related 
to M mnéedom, as against $ birdém. 

The verbal form twók'ar is to be related to M. wiik'a/ywóok'a/yk'áa ‘to be’ 
as against § kun/ykín/yékon.? men tóli is to be compared with M (men) tóoli. 
The § equivalent would be men áxer, or axarét depending on intention. 


(8) hér śink ayarímok bér gk 6 imténáz 
hüór mon emsdk’ah ykin sêbar Kénág 


‘If you see your beloved sometime hold back from you, 
Look out you don’t follow her; (her) heart will have 
had enough (of you) ’. 


The beloved in these verses is yarím, which is of masculine gender, and is 
referred to in the second verse with the m. suffix -ah though the subject of the 
poem is a woman. In the same way as in Arabic, however, the beloved is 
usually, but mot always, referred to with maso. forms irrespective of natural 
gender. In $, intervocalic m does not occur and the form ayarímok is therefore 
to be compared with M ayeráymek rather than S agarik. The word more 
precisely means 'a person with whom one has a olose relationship of some 

1g’ > 8 by regressive assimilation. 

eg < O‘that; of; which’. This phenomenon is common in prose. -gehn < -sey < -aen. 


2 The three base-forms given in this way are 3 m. s. verf./3 m. s. imperf. indicative/3 m. s. 
subjunotive. 
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sort, whether of love or hate, debt or credit ; one whom one seeks out for some 
reason or other’. The word imtén&g is poetical only, has no M cognate, and is 
therefore to be compared with Ar. wntana‘. 

höór or hobdsr is M hedddor, as against S ahtébór. The verbal noun msok’ 
is poetical only and has no M cognate. ° 


(4) hér fargók thérog we-z75k ol əþték’ók’ək 
enét’ k’ ol thézor w-emazélt terobik’ek 


‘If you hasten to speak and have not yet made sure 
You may not come upon the right way of speaking and error 
may follow you closely ’. 


In this couplet w(e)- ‘and’ is to be compared with M. w(a)- and not with 
S b(e)-. The variant @(e)- is less usual but does occur (cf. poem D, e.g.). 

The verb ohték'ék is poetical only, and is to be related to the M ohtok’Awk’ 
the use of which is also confined to poetry. Both M and § can probably be 
compared with Ar. tahaqgaq. In prose the S equivalent is htum, in M htuum. 

The use of (?)ol as a negative in both verses contrasts with the prose usage, 
viz. (2)00 .. . 102. This is not to be related to M. 

Tn the second verse of the couplet it may be noted that net’k’ occurs only 
in poetry and is to be compared with Ar. nufg. The verbal noun mzélt ' error’ 
is used only in verse and has no M cognate. In both languages, however, the 
verb from which it is derived occurs freely, viz. $ xél/yzolél/yéxzel, 
M zel/yexlüul/yezliil. The form tírobók'ek ‘it may go, stay by your side, keep 
an eye on you from a distance ' might be considered to be poetical, since b here 
occurs in intervocalic position, but in fact the neutral vowel following the 
initial syllable is non-syllabic. 


(D) gk ol mol ezáyni ed l-ensün ol-k5]f 1? 
?ar mon 6 ahbéboh go-h££or oð xórf 


* I have not yet filled (viz. satisfied) my eye to the point 
of troubling the pupil 
Except with the one I love, and the green of autumn °. 


The auxiliary verb rod is followed by 1 c. s. imperfect indicative mól < omól 
which is a hybrid of $ (e)01 (from misi) and M emáyl, namely a form in which 
intervocalic m occurs but in which the vowel quality is characteristic of S. 
The poetical word nsun ‘ pupil’ is to be related to Ar. nsn and there is no 
cognate in M in which the equivalent is noonüu. 

In the second verse, since intervocalio b does not occur in §,11 ahbébeh is to 
be compared with M ehbéboh (ohbiub-+ eh) from the verb heb/yelbüub/yohbtib. 

10 In the latter part of this verse the first l= is the preposition ‘on’ (Ar. ‘ala), while the 


second (I, ol) is the preformative of the 1 c. s. of the subjunctive. 
M of. commentary on poem (1), above. 
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Both M heb and S héb are encountered very rarely in prose. The poetical 
conjunction Bar, usually we-, has been mentioned in poem 4. 


(6) Woman: 
* men gér sb£b é BAN hét hóśk cnsími 
u myórs 20] ba-1-nós? of hak’i w-szémi 


* Without (good) cause, O beloved, you have stolen my breath 
And then you will not justly give my right, so give me (it) '. 


Man : 
6 kink g0lórk bér kéOor endémi 
had $1 fezelóli otóbar sér edémi 


* If I have hurt you, my sorrow has been much 
No one would blame me if I desired revenge ’. 


In the first couplet, compare with yér the M yayr as against $ ?ar 12; and 
with sbéb the M sbéeb, sbitb as against S sigh. With Pelt compare M. wláyf, 
which is mostly, but not exclusively, encountered in poetry, and which has 
no 4 cognate. With hoá is to be compared only M hooá, the use of which is 
exclusively confined to poetry. With e-nsémi compare M e-nséemi rather 
than B ens&i. 

In the second verse of the first couplet it may be noted that both S ens’ét 13 
and M hens'áwt ' to treat justly ete.’ are fairly rare in prose, and are probably 
re-formed from Ar. 'ansaf. With exém-i compare M ozómi as against $ zem-to. 
As some of the other couplets show also (e.g. fozelóli in the next couplet) the 
affixation of 1 c. s. and pl. pers. pron. suffixes follows the M usage. 

In the second couplet, had is poetic and corresponds to M ?ahaad as against 
S dé. The verbal noun endém is used only in poetry, but the verb from which 
this is derived does occur frequently in prose, viz. nédem//yendüm.! The verbal 
noun endéem does, however, occur in M in both prose and poetry as a derivate 
of the verb níidem//yendóom ‘to repent’. The form etóbar is to be related 
to M etóoba rather than to S otóz ‘I follow’. Moreover, this whole phrase 
finds its parallel in M etóoba sáar edémmi ‘I follow my blood (viz. seek my 
revenge) ’. 


(T) seser oð sßélf kún b-zbdéni láms . 
B-£domág ob mon sráyni tenxóden yams 


* ‘The love of the beloved has been a sickness in my body 
And tears which pour from my eye(s) in secret’. 


13 of. Müller, op. oit., p. 154, n. 1. 

33 The ha- of the form in the poem is the future particle, which may also be d-ha (= 6-ha 2). 
The non-occurrenoe of a second pers. prefix is to be noted. On this of. BSOAS, xxxm, 3, 1970, 
p. 608, n. 79, and TEKI, 3, 1968, 515 ff. This does not ocour in M prose or poetry. 

14 The symbol // indicates that the imperf. indic. and subj. coincide in pattern. 
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With sbdéni compare M ebddyni rather than S édéni (undefined, bédén). 
The word lams is poetical only, has no M cognate, and is to be compared with 
Ar. lams * a touch, stroke”. 

With d(e)mág (pl.) compare the § prose form (demzót/) di&z, M (d(o)máat/) 
d(e)més. The poetical form tenxóden is to be rélated to the M (poetical) word 
nxaad ‘to pour down (of tears)’. The word yams cannot be related to prose 
equivalents in M or $ and is to be related to some derivate of the Ar. ghamas 
‘to plunge’. The gloss ‘unseen, in secret, in private’ (bi 'Lkhafa = bi 
"L-khafa’) may indeed be rather an approximate one here, and perhaps ‘ freely ' 
would be better. 


(8) ?ámer hér 6ék ep£l£ ayól ghél xdrf 
hér rágob yontéboh Bo-f-Ióh b-xat? yrórf 15 


‘Say to that loved one: “ The rain-star has spoilt the 
autumn rains ". 
If the man wants to pay heed, (good): otherwise he should 
let her know by letter’. 


This poem is a rather oblique warning sent to a husband away from home 
that his wife may be taking a liking to someone else. yél (M yayl) is a star which 
appears at the time of heavy autumn rains, and here symbolizes the man who 
may be a contender for the affections of the woman. ghel (M gheel) is a word 
with multiple meanings. It usually means ‘ to eat too much of someone’s food, 
cause complications, do someone down’. xorf symbolizes here the husband. 
The phrase might be better translated ‘The rain-star has made the autumn 
rains (which are ordinarily a great blessing) go wrong’. The phrase ‘let her 
know by letter ’ means ‘ inform her of her divorce by letter ’. 

In the first couplet the form ?ámer (= rámer)!* may be related to M. 
?aaméer or to S ramér < agmér. The demonstrative bek is to be compared 
with M deek, ðiik rather than $$ 65ku. 

In the second verse the subj. form yentébeh is to be oompared with M 
nátebeh/yentüubeh/yentíibeh rather than with $ nütbeh/yentéh/yontéh. The 
form yzórt is poetical, and to be related to Ar. 'arraf. 


(9) hé gód b-ben eBék?t dór-H hógs émer 
w-olb-iérít ol hésk ed ]-ógor mon démor 


* As for me, at this time a great thought came to me ° 
And no sense of loss did I feel till I had passed Demer’. . 


The use of the (very common) idiomatic phrase hé gód ‘as for me’, is 


15 Tn f-lóh ‘ otherwise’ note that the final h contrasta with 2 in the simple negative 102. 
The word xat? ‘ letter’ is prose M and § usage. Both are borrowed from coll. Ar. khaff. 

14 The non-oceurrence of p in the form is not due to M influence. Comparable phenomena 
&re attested in prose, 
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confined to poetry. The noun fék't is to be compared with M wak’t and not 
S £k't. The word ?émer functions as a qualifier of hogs (M. hags/hegaws). It 
may be used occasionally in prose but the M equivalent, ?eemor, occurs fairly 
commonly in prose in expressions like rligiit éemor ‘a huge snake”. 

In the second verse the interesting double occurrence of 201 is encountered 
only in verse. 


(10) hé gid mon hés xalék’ok rók ol $fk orímod 
B-ol tél barél grosor osókt otyimed 


* As for me, since (the day) I was born, I have not 
deliberately committed any sin, 
And not stayed with people in love when the sun goes down '. 


This is said to have been composed by a newly-married man to suggest to 
his guests that it was time to leave. 

In the first verse the passive xalék'ek is to be compared with M xlók'ok as 
against $ xisik’ok (< *xilik’ek). sé is to be related to M ok, as against $ 
?600m. With erímed, compare M ?aamüud ‘to do something deliberately ’. 
However, since the imperf. of this verb is not current in M, there scems to be no 
doubt that erímed is a Mehrization of $ edd which is current in prose. 

In the second verse, (o)tzímed is to be related to some M form rather than 
to Ś &ytd because of the retention of intervocalic m, but it is not the usual M 
prose (gmiut/(t)géoza), or poetical word (gnüut/(t)góona) for the setting of the 
sun, though the root does mean ‘to bring in the evening’ (cf. Ar. massi) in 
certain M greetings. Again there would seem to have been in this instance 
Mehrization of a $ form. 


(11)  rét ol xalél? epébom wo-syéb zak’ emzék’t 
u hé u ð abbéboh 5ér sdíni sd£k't 


* Would that death had not been born and injustice were in 
straits, 
And I and the one I love were in this world as sweethearts '. 

The noun Bébem is to be related to M. wóobom ‘ death, fate’; and éxéb, 
though it does occur very rarely in Š prose, to the M sab “ injustice’. The 
M word occurs mostly in the phrase xáa héet éyayb ‘(it is) as if you were 
a stranger no when I need your help) ’. 


(12) kol hdd ha u rówi B-oród lomó wsárt 
" — w-hé f-k'éwolébi l-ebéhol kodárt 
* Everyone goes to drink and drinks his fill, and goes 
down to water in plenty 
While I and my little heart have only harsh words ’. 


The meaning of the first line is that everyone but the poet has his fill of love. 
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The words kal had are to be compared with M kaal haad(on) as against 
§ kol d6.17 The verb nhel is to be related to Ar. nahil and there is no cognate 
in M. The verb réwi is to be compared with M raywi (< *riiwi) as against 
S ri, and hemé to M homó(h) as against S ymi. The adjective wsárt is poetical 
"E may be compared with the M noun wsée? ‘ Abundance (of food or water)”, 

?esig. 

In the second verse the diminutive k’éweltb is to be related to M k’wéeléeb 
and not to $ k’éléb. This line translated literally would run “And I and my 
little heart are on harsh words ’, viz. ‘ harsh words are against me '. 


(13) é géd ar ahbébk u fin ofradédk 
f-lákon mon tóli £ Sunk radédk 1° 


* O excellent one, I do indeed love you, and earlier 
counted on you 
But then I see you have risen, heavy and depressed ’. 


This is a complaint of a wife, but her purpose is not necessarily the one 
overtly stated in the poem. She speaks of his temper apparently on this one 
morning, but means that he is no longer pleased with her ever. 

In the first verse the word géd, one of the standard verse epithets for a lover, 
is poetical only, and is to be related to the very common M. word giid ‘ good’. 

The verb fagdéd does not occur in $ prose and is to be related to 
M faadiud/yfaaduud/yséed meaning ‘ to save something till a time of difficulty, 
to keep someone’s friendship against a time of difficulty, to count on someone 
in or for the future ’. 


(14) bék érhém oyébor w-bék ofebdédoh 
w-ásf ol hék ywók'ar ar-k5l ontegdédsh 


‘I have sometimes met beauty and sometimes parted from it, 
And as it turns out, it is not yours unless you own it’. 


This couplet, it is said, is an oblique comment on the unreliability of certain 
friends not of the poet’s tribe, and therefore not ‘owned’. It is part of a cycle 
of poems arising out of a feud. 

The word érhém is poetical, and seems to mean ‘the beautiful’ (g-rhém) 
and to correspond formally to M rbáym, rather than to 8 rhim. The poetical 
verbal form exéber is to be compared with M egáwber as against S oyór. 


(15) hé god b-Bén s8ék?t egdsor sk'Oórk . 
we-hnüd ol kéb eráyni w-rók ol enáórk z 


* As for me, at this time I have come to hate love 
And sleep has not come to my eye and yet I cannot get rest’. 
17 However, kaal Paat? (< taad) is much commoner in (Dhofari) Mehri. ka(a)l h/haad 


is probably Southern Mehri. 
14 Uncontracted, fun is fineh “ before’, and g éunk is g (viz. 8) e&ünk. 
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In the second verse of this couplet hnüd is to be related to M hnüud, as 
against $ fónád. The other poetical usages in these verses have been commented 
upon above. 

(16) Woman: : 
hér rak” sim ð kink u b-énhíd ol Pinok 
l-ofrihan l-oxl5f hal PA tyi$ sráynok 


‘If it is on duty you were and at nights could not doze off, 
I would be glad to take your place one time, for you to 
rest your eye(s) *. 
The implication here is that her husband has been neglecting her. 
Man : 
öénu ?ar émor séhel men 46 ol yohmimok 
Bo-I-xás ar hét é Self hér eghélt límok 


“This is but a simple matter, something you need not 
concern yourself with 
And especially you indeed, beloved, if some unfriend has 
taken you to himself ’. 


With nhíd, which is poetical only, should be compared the M prose word 
nohdeet/nohéed which means ‘a period of the night, one or two hours long’. 

On the form l-efriban in the second verse, it may be remarked that in M 
and'S, all verbs in the apodosis of hypothetical conditional sentences have the 
affix -(V)n.!? It is, however, an idiosynorasy of poetry that it can occur in the 
apodoses of conditional sentences whose protasis is introduced by hér. In 
prose only conditional sentences introduced by 5 (M lu) have comparable 
forms in the apodosis. 

In the second verse of the first couplet the verb és ' to rest (the eyes)” is 
rare in $ prose, but the M yed is common enough, at least in the perfect and the 
imperative. 

In the second couplet the word s-ghélt is poetical only and oan be related 
to M gheel?? which, however, has no equivalent noun. It means ' unjust 
person(s)’, or more precisely here ‘anyone other than the pair of lovers’. 
The word lim (Imm) is poetical and to be related to the same root in Ar. 


(17) bén exbél k’elb g-hámh ol ifsrk’ 
hés sini zmaóton kel Bo-xréf sedik? 21 
e 


* Our heart has tormented us (sc. me) and its care does not 
depart 
When it sees all the rows of date-palms and the cluster(s) 
ripened ’. 
18 To the best of my knowledge, this type of subjunctive form has not been noted before. 


2° of. above, poem 8. 
41 rolk! is a free variant of sok’. The realization of Ö as ] is not confined to poetry. 
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These verses are typical of much Dhofari poetry which is a vehicle principally 
for oblique social comment and cryptic lovers’ messages. This kind of poetry 
cannot be elucidated without personal knowledge of the people and the cireum- 
stances involved. This couplet is said to have been the comment of a woman, 
whose husband did not love her, on the handsorheness of her beloved when she 
saw him last. 

The word ham in the first verse is to be related to the Ar. hamm and does 
not occur in M or $ prose. 

With msóten in the second verse compare M mestóon/msáwten rather 
than $ mestün/msábten. The verb xəréf ‘to ripen’ compares with $ prose 
xérof, M xáyrof and may therefore have to be related to Ar. khurif. It seems to 
correlate well with known passive forms, as, e.g., rfís from rfós ‘to kick’, 
ris'ín from ers'ün ' to tie’, etc. 


(18) oð 5] fniá emóloh erádam yerdédoh 
ayarímoh yofterét’en 0d fünoh yfardédoh 


* He whose money is not much, the lack (of it) will keep 
him back. 
His beloved will go without him whom he before was 
counting on °. 


This is said to have been composed by a man too poor to pay the dowry 
for his beloved, who was later helped by the friend who composed the next 
couplet. 

In the first verse fníá is poetical only, and is to be related to M. fnéeś “an 
abundance °, the use of which is usually confined to poetry. The form emdleh 
is to be compared to M emóoleh as against $ dlef. The word rádam is poetical, 
derives from Ar. ‘adam, and has no M cognate. 

In the second verse on ayarimeh (8 agarij), of. poem 3. The verb réd ‘ to 
hold back, etc.’ is to be related to M red (S cdór). 

The answer of his friend was : 


(19)  exóreb 0d isógi emartélég yxédoh 
yromer fonóórk bélé ?ol 46 b-haéydoh 


‘I know the one who loves will give more to the one who 
refuses (viz. the father of his beloved) 
He efiys, “I have vowed ”, even if there is nothing at his 
disposal ’. Í 
The meaning is that although his indigent friend has been turned down, he 
will offer any amount of dowry to fulfil his vow and marry his beloved even 
if he has not got enough capital at that time. 
The root $gy is poetical (cf. p. 14). The intervocalio m in e-magtélég does 
not, of course, ocour in prose but the word itself is common enough. Similarly 
yzód occurs m prose, but not with the 3 m. s. affix -eh. 
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The defined noun hayd in the second verse is to be related to M hayd 
‘hand’ ?3 and not $ 26d. The whole of this phrase would be in $ prose ?ol 46 
b-ídf (9)162 ‘ there is nothing in his power to do, he has nothing to dispose ’, 
with which can be compared hadha là 8é b-3dah, “he can do nothing about it’ 
in the dialects of the Omani Bedouin and most of Eastern Arabia. 


(20)  kolen héróg epélf xazét ol oÓkóroh 
tak? enSéroh séhol w-hé ykóti kóreh 


* All the beloved has said is a terrible thing to mention 
In his opinion it is simple but, as far as I am concerned, 
the disapproval is enough (viz. too much) ’. 


This is said to have been composed by a woman whose husband was 
preparing to divorce her without a money payment, which would indicate to 
the community his lack of appreciation of her. 

In the second verse of this couplet ykéfi is poetical and has no M cognate, 
and accordingly can be related to Ar. kafü. In 4, however, there is a derived 
verb fəkfé ‘to have had enough °’. kór(o)h is used in prose, but normally with 
the meaning of ‘sadness’. With it may be compared the verb fekréh ‘ to be 
sad, unpleasant; to sadden, depress, make urpleasant '. 


(21)  mensthn bélé kwenz rak? mk’dter héft 
u bags toflólon bhór béló sxáft 


* * (Some) of them, though heavily built, in a caravan are 
lowly (viz. useless) 
And others can carry burdens though (they are) thin’. 


Though the couplet speaks of camels, men are intended. 

In the first verse kwenz is poetical only and has no M cognate. It can 
probably be compared with one of the plurals of Ar. kindz ‘ fleshy’. héft is to 
be compared with a derivate of Ar. hafat ‘tc be slender; crumble’. It was 
glossed as ‘low’. 

In the next verse the noun bhór, literally a number of rafls, occurs very 
seldom in prose, while in M. bhóor is not uncommon outside poetry. sxáft is 
poetical and to be related either to the fairly rare M sxayt/sxeft ‘ weak, stupid ° 
or to Ar. sakhif. 


(22) wallah, ol ofdófar emélk yékon híni w-egéd ol obzósoh 
ed yahf®ls] ed¢hek’ w-yahbél démor yhat’ mon eryó£oh 


“By God, I will not accept a bribe of the world’s wealth 
being mine, and hate tha beloved, 
Till the cliffs disappear and Demer move (and) be shifted 
from its place ’. 
"1 The prefix h(a) is a definite article. This example does not ocour in Muller, but of. (hamó, 
p. 164, I. 11) kabu, p. 155, L 5. Cf. p. 1, n. 6, above. 
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The poem says that the poet cannot be bribed to give up his love, even if 
the earth should be thrown into disorder. 

The word melk, whether in this rather specialized sense or otherwise, is 
poetical only, and is to be related to Ar. mulk, or milk. The form ebyósoh is 
poetical, inasmuch as the suffix -əh and the b ‘are to be related to M. The 
imperf. indio. of the S verb byá£ is iogós (< *yobogót). 

In the second verse of the couplet the dependent verb yhat’ is a passive, 
and is to be related to coll. Ar. yihdif, the passive of yht{t. The noun ryoz is to be 
related to M ryuu£ “a flat place”. 


(23)  l-bóbni é Bélf Sér hérom ek'ósi 23 
w-lémk téken hini rádel wo-glósi 


‘ I adjure you, O beloved, direct me on the road 
Ilook forward to your being my advocate, so put me right’. 


With hórem compare M hóorem ‘ the road ’, as against $ 25rem. The verb 
ek’és in this sense (‘to put right’) is usually confined to poetry and has no 
M counterpart. 

The meaning of the form glósi in the second verse, as well as the affixation 
of an object suffix, is poetical. Thus contrast $ dha-yógles li ‘he will speak 
roughly, loudly to me’. 


(24)  kemkám ð nezmímok w-kám ol ebkáran 
dun 51 tfensóbon txébz enfáran . 


* How often have we treated you well and how often not 
let (you) down 
But you are not grateful to us, thrusting aside our help’. 


The common word for ‘how much’ in $ is méé as against M kam, but 
kemkám does occur occasionally in $ prose. The verb samim is poetical, and 
has no M cognate. In prose the M equivalent is liitof b- and in S lét’ef b-. 

The conjunction dun ‘ but ' is encountered only in poetry, and is presumably 
to be compared with Ar. dn. The semantic shift involved seems not intolerable. 
The form txébz is to be compared with M xbuuz/yxáwboz/yexbóz rather than 
S xoz/yxéz/yxéz. Both mean, more precisely than is adumbrated above, ‘ to 
knock down, level something (as e.g. a sand-hill) which could not be put properly 
together again °. 

(25) bér hék enkóz ek’élb dún hés ss'óber séfok’ * 
yokbéb ð béh egésom w-mayobín yhéfok’ . 
* (My) mind has paid heed to you but it is as if (my) 
patience has shown toleration. 
One who has courage acts while a meek fellow sits inactive °. 


33 The form ]-bóbni, though etymologically obscure, is common enough usage. Cf. § obóbn 
ébri, M obóob hebréy ‘ I adjure my son’; Sobóbn(o) hét, M ebóobn(o) héet ' Y adjure you '. 
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The intention of the couplet, which is in answer to another not given here, 
is to make clear that toleration has so far restcained the poet but as a brave man 
he now intends to take action. 

The first four words of the couplet more literally read ‘The mind has 
jumped up to you’, viz. ‘has not lain dormant ...’. The verb enkés has no 
M cognate but the construction may have been affected by the M expression 
enkóot ak'áab ' the heart jumped’. dún ‘but’ and hés ‘ when’, together are 
glossed as meaning ‘ but it is as if’. A better translation for this phrase, which 
is confined to poetical contexts, might be ‘and it is asif...’. It has no M 
cognate. bər is, of course, not a possible prose form and is to be compared 
with M s’aaber as against 9 s'or. The verb áéfok? occurs in prose only in the 
imperative (áfok" meaning ‘be patient (for goodness’ sake)’. It is not a 
common expression. It has no M cognate and is to be compared with Ar. 
shafaq. 

The verb kéb means literally ‘ to go down ’, here ‘ go down into combat ’.*4 
The usage is poetical. Although $ has an adjective gsím ‘ brave’, there is no 
noun from this root in prose. The form yhéfok’ is poetical and is to be compared 
with M hfuuk? ‘to sit quietly, meekly: to hug oneself from the cold’. It 
ocours rather rarely in M. 


(26)  yamüsen ar sßélf w-ran egéd ohfston 
we-5 rágen néimoh hadob yohtóten 


" “We disappeared from the beloved, and went down from the 
excellent one 

Even if we wished to see him the land would keep us down 
(viz. apart)’. 


The verb yamüs is poetical and to be related to M gamüus/yyáwmos/yoy mées 
rather than to 9 yós/yyós/yyis. The use of the verb hfot in the sense ‘ to go 
down’, but not in the sense ‘to put down’, is possible but rare in $ prose. 
M hfuut is a commonly used verb. 

The word néim is an imperfect form (1 c. pl.) of a verb which has no perfect 
forms and is poetical. The noun hêdob is poetical only and has no M cognate. 
It can be compared with Soc. hadiboh “town, cultivated place? and probably 
also with coll Ar. hdab 'sand-dunes'. The affixation of the 1 c. pl. suffix 
-on to yehfót is possible only in poetry. . 


(2T) 6 stét xágt yol gágof b-enféson 
. hér bér homó Oráron ol ród faljféson 


* She who slaked my thirst, what do you want by my going ? 
If (once) the water has run away from us, it cannot (again) 
be collected for us’. 


34 of. Ar. nazāli ; 
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The poem was composed by one who had to make a journey, who says this 
to indicate his unwillingness to go and in praise of his wife. 

The verb st'fé, literally ‘to extinguish’, is poetical and to be compared 
with coll. Ar. atfa. The prose equivalent in $ is irós'üm, in M E's'awm, though 
hetfóo ‘to extinguish’ is not impossible in M' The poetical noun xat is 
a Mehrized version of the verbal noun xét of S xét “to be thirsty’ which has 
no M cognate. The verbal noun of nfoá, viz. nféé is also poetical only. 

The affixation of -ən (1 c. pl.) to dzgar ‘ to spill, run away ' and to fahiéé ‘ to 
be collected ' is not possible in prose. fahtés itself does not occur outside poetry 
and is to be related to (poetical) M fatuus which has the same meaning. 

(28) Man: 
(1)  fk'ádi w-abterómi w-exbóri yozhümk 
ko hit b-Bén_sBck’t epósor cf’ hümk 
* May you lose me and be deprived of me and may news of my 
(death) come to you, 
What is wrong with you at this time? Your love you have lost’. 


Woman : 
(2) hét axtogig sadk Ani bríd razümk 
w-hé ŝér ayarími esyósk wo-xdümk 
* You have severed your friendship: far from me you are 
decided to go 
Iam with my love (here: husband): I have laid (firm) . 
foundations and worked ’. 


Man: 
(8) é géd men hés ayddok b-ás'er ohlamk ?5 
bélé 201 zk?yósi b-éógi l-oft^ünk 


* Oh excellent one, since I went I dream of you at night 
Even if it is not my right, I will think of you with love’. 
Woman : 
(4) ya hay b-ssdik’i hér ayádek w-gratünk 
eghélt omyélon w-hét 5ér gmkünk 
* Welcome, my friend, if you went and you were aiming at me. 
I'll remove (all) outsiders and you shall be in your place”. 
Man:, 
(5) | & géd ol men yénk w-sráyni (t)éünk ú 
tazmirən mon góhi 201 méle 9 ensink 
* O excellent one you are not speaking true and my eye sees 
you (viz. I know you don't want me). 
(It is) as if I were of dust, not a (worthy) filling of your 
pupil (viz. eyes)”. 
15 )ag'or is a variant of pag'or. There is some pharyngalization of the first syllable. Cf. 
p. 5, n. 16. 
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Woman : 
(6)  £gédoltógohód w-ol yóken Sénu fink 
hés ás'er oshóroh é Pelt mon sink 


" “0 excellent one? do not contradict me, and let this not 
be your requital (of my love) 
When at night I am sleepless, O beloved, for your sake”. 


Man: 
(T) | xamsín me(n) sfóyen bék tóson zrhünk 
w-iils omdédeh w-stfor ol sgünk 


* Fifty ships have I pledged to you 
And money have I given and not closed for sleep (my) 
eye-lashes (for care)”. 


In the first couplet the 2 m. s. imperetive forms, namely fk'ád-i and 
ahteróm-i, are both derived from verbs which are encountered only in poetry. 
The former is to be compared with M fk'awd ‘ to miss (something lost, misplaced, 
or strayed)’, while the latter is a Mehrized re-formation of the Ar. taharram. 
It has already been noted that the affixation of -i, the 1 c. s. suffix, is possible 
in M but not in $ prose. The nominal form exbóri is to be compared with 
M exbéeri ‘my news’, as against S xári. In the second verse of this couplet 
the verb st'hím is poetical only, and can be compared with the poetical M 
hot'hüum which has the same meaning. 

In the second couplet axtegég is poetical and to be compared with M 
extegáwg which also means ' to break off, sever (a relationship) '. The M verb 
can occur in prose though it is not a common word. The non-occurrence of the 
t- prefix in imperfect forms such as this, already noted above,?* is not a 
phenomenon confined to poetry. The noun sad (sdd) is poetical and the word 
is to be compared with the M sed ‘ friendship’ which is encountered in both 
prose and poetry. The verbal form osyósk is derived from a verb found only 
in poetry. It has no M cognate and is to be related to some derivate of coll. 
Ar. sãs ‘foundation °, the root of which is teken to be sys. The form xdümk 
is influenced in pattern by M xdémk (from xduum 'to work") as against 
S xódümk (from xódüm). 

In the third couplet the form ehhimk is to be compared with M ehlémk 
(ehlóom-l-k) rather than with S ohálümk. The noun k'yos is to*be compared 
with Ar. giyds. The word śogi is poetical only, and is to be related to Ar. shajw 

* or to some comparable nominal derivate from this root. It may be noted of 
l-eftünk that this and comparable subjunctive forms would not be found in 
prose with future meanings, without the prefixation of the particle (d)ha-. 

In the fourth couplet a more precise translation of e-zatünk is ‘ (I was) your 
aim, the goal you had in mind’. gatin occirs occasionally in $ prose. The 


25 Compare p. 4, n. 13, above. 
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verb emyél is confined to poetry with the meaning ‘to remove’, but it is 
common enough in prose with the meaning “to incline’. Both M myuul and 
zmyfil mean ‘ to incline’ in poetry and prose. 

In the fifth couplet gobi is poetical only, and is to be compared with M géeki 
‘desert: soil, dust’. The $ prose equivalent is dagn. On méle and nsün 
compare poem (5) above. 

In the sixth couplet fun ‘requital’ is the poetical equivalent of M prose 
gzóe, S prose gzé. The affixation of the 3 m. s. suffix to the verbal form yeshór 
is not acceptable in § prose. 

In the last couplet sfóyon is poetical, as is M stóoyen. Both are to be related 
to coll. Ar. stfáyin. In the second verse sráyni is given as a variant reading of 
séfer. The verb sgun is poetical and has no M cognate. It is probably to be 
related to Ar. sajan. 


It will be seen from the above verses that the Sheri poetry of Dhofar is 
a complex linguistic phenomenon and that it is an oversimplification to call 1t 
Mehri or an archaic Mehri. A closer look at some of these examples may make 
clear the principal features of this poetical language. 


(a) The occurrence of intervocalic b and m 
The consonants b and m do not occur in Sheri in intervocalic positions. 


Thus compare : 


M S . 
bayt/sbáyt but/ ut a/the house 
mondéwk’ /zmendáwk? mondik’ /yódik? a/the rifle 

Obuur Br to break 

?a8múur ror to say 


There are some apparent exceptions in forms with a non-syllabic 
anaptyctio, as : 

fem(o)ruuz fem(e)rés to become ill 

feb(o)dáüu feb(o)dé to disbelieve 


It will be seen from the following examples, however, that, whereas the 
occurrence of intervocalic b and m can be rightly ascribed to M. influence, the 
patterns of the verb forms resemble $ more than M. 

Thus compare the poetical forms (poem 1) g(e)bórk (M x(oe)bórk, S yórk) 
against r(o)k5tk ‘ I kicked ’, k(o)tóbk ‘ I wrote”, etc. ; (poem 5) (e)mól (M emáyl, 
$ 61) against edól ‘I draw up’, egór ‘I visit’, eto. ; (poem 6) etóbar (M etóoba,, 
S etór) against edófar ‘I push, pay’, erófaz ‘I climb’, etc. ; (poem 8) (subj.) 
yentébeh (M yontiiboh, S yontéh) against yeftéger ‘it may crack, split’, 
yoemtérok’ ‘he may draw (a dagger)’, etc.; (poem 14) eyéber (M egáwber, 
S eyór) against eyélek? ‘I look at’, egéref ‘I draw water’, eto.; (poem 22) 
ebyós against yebyód (root wyd) “he goes’, yetyók? ‘it sticks in (something) ’, 
yes? yób ‘it is sore”, etc. 
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(b) The occurrence and non-occurrence of w 


The position in $ as regards the occurrence of w is rather complex. Briefly, 
an original w radical is realized as b or zero. In initial positions in most cases 
w does not occur. Thus, (2)ék’t ‘ time ’, (2)ér9 ‘inheritance ', (?)éair ‘ vizier ’, 
(2)édaz ‘ to know ’, (2)áxát ‘ to live with one’s herds’, (?)és’al ‘ to arrive ’, etc. 
In intensive verb forms such as tk’ef ‘ to stop °, tilem ‘ to prepare food ’, and in 
some definite nouns initial b, as e.g. út ‘ the house ’, there can be a (phonetic) 
initial glide w, as wülem, wit, etc. Rather rarer in occurrence is initial b < w, 
but compare b ‘and’, brásót “wal”, bisér ‘tethered camel’ (war < ?sr), and 
a few others. 

It would seem, however, the w can occur in initial CC- or CeC- complexes. 
Thus compare wdin “new (m.)’ as against idinüt “new (f.) ’. 

In intervocalic positions w does not occur, as e.g. hé (M hwun) “to fall’, 
16 (M lwuu) “to wrap ’, eto. 

In post-vocalic positions b occurs to the exclusion of w, as e.g. sbk’st ‘ times ', 
ebtélim ‘ he was ready ’, zb8él? ! to confirm, fix’, eto. 

In poetry, as has been seen, original w is represented by 8 or w. Thus poem 7 
Belt, poem 11 gébem, etc. The occurrence of p(w} is clearly due to M influence, 
but again it may be noted that where a $ word is available for comparison 
the vowel quality is $ rather than M. Thus (poem 1) $ égh, poet. Bég(o)h, 
M wáügeh; (poem 9) § ék't, poet. Bek’t, M wák't, etc. 


(c) The M definite article 


The M definite article is a-/e- with most words beginning with voiced 
consonants, and zero with most words beginning with voiceless consonants. 
The S definite article is £-/e-, or zero under the same conditions. In M, but 
not in S prose, with certain words, principally those with initial w, y, ?, the 
definite article is h(a).?? This article appears in $ poetry, as e.g. in poem 1 
heytim, in poem 19 hayd, etc. What is interesting is that the words to which this 
article is prefixed are S rather than M words. Thus bsyüm, S s-yam ‘ day” but 
M hyawm ‘sun’, and héram, $ ?5rem, as against M héorem ‘ the road ’ (wóorem 
“a road’). 


(d) Suffixes and suffixation 


The M 3 m. s. suffix -(o)h is distinguishable from the S suffix -(o)f, whereas 
the other personal suffixes are not. The M suffix is used consistently in § poetry, 
often affixed to S words, as e.g. x$k'-ah 28 in poem 2. 

* In M there are 1 c. s. and pl. suffixes to the verb. In S, however, this is not 
possible. Thus compare M ð-yəwtyáyn as against § ð-ilótəy tin ‘he is killing 
us’. Examples of this poetic suffixation occur in poems 6, 26, 27, eto. 

What is not M, however, is the suffixation of -i, or -en where prose would 


3! cf. BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1970, 301. 
28 Where the K’ inflnencea vowel quality. 
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Tequire a conjugated preposition, as e.g. in poem 23, glés-i where -i would be 
replaced by li in prose. 


(e) Lexical items related to Mehri 


A substantial proportion of the vocabulary of poetry consists of words 
which have no $ cognate. These are adapted to $ phonology. Thus: poem 2 
mnédem, M mnéedem; poem 2 mon tóli, M tóoli; poem 7 felt, M wolayt; 
poem 10 éék, M $ok ; poem 11 Bébom, M wootem; poem 18 mis, M fnee&, etc. 

The analysis of the poetioal vocabulary clearly shows that there are important 
M influences on $ poetry and equally clearly that this poetical language is not 
any kind of Mehri, old or new. The answer to the problem, if any, is perhaps to 
be found in the history of Dhofar. 

There is & popular tradition in Oman that the Dhofari mountains were 
conquered by the Mehris who in the course of time came to speak Hkili, which 
seems to be the same linguistically as Sheri.2° 

These people would have composed originally in Mehri, and as time went 
on the Mehri content would become less and less easily recognizable as Mehri, 
and more and more Sherized. What is astonishing, however, is that a non- 
language of this kind has been able to last at all. 


1816 may be noted, however, that Sheri is an acceptable name for the language of most 
Dhofaris, but as a name of a community it clearly denotes a non-sharif group. The Hkili as 
people are sharif. 


vou, XXXV. PART 1. 2 


/A-[ AND /AS-/ VERB FORMS IN AMHARIC? 
By D. L. APPLEYARD 


* The Amharic verb expresses various aspects of action by a system of derived 
stems. The basic stem is modified either internally (by various infixes) or 
externally (by the addition of one of a number of prefixes). To these derived 
forms there are usually applied terms taken directly from, or modelled on, 
traditional European grammatical terminology. These terms, such as passive, 
reflexive, causative, factitive, ete., do not fully describe the function of the 
particular forms to which they are applied. They can also lead to an incorrect 
understanding of the exact function of a particular form. However, they have 
been and continue to be used if only through long custom and familiarity. 
In the Amharic verbal system there are two excellent examples of this, namely 
those two forms called by some scholars causative and factitive and by others 
first and second causative, respectively; they are, of course, those derived 
forms with prefix /a-/ and /as-/ respectively. Whilst in many examples 
these preformatives can be found to express what causative and factitive (or any 
other such name) may be defined as meaning, there are in these two instances 
just as many examples to the contrary. For example, Ana ‘he fed’, does 
express a causative turn of the base form fa ' he ate’, but Pg ' he acquired’ 
and the derived APP ‘he studied’ do not appear to have such a clear 
relationship. 

"However, before attempting to formulate my findings it might be well to 
look at what others have said about these two verb forms. In his Grammatica 
linguae amharicae (p. 9) Ludolf says * . . . in prima conjugatione verba sunt tam 
activa quam neutralia; tam transitiva quam intransitiva, aeque ac apud 
Aethiopes. Formas autem admittunt, quas paulo ante diximus. In secunda 
conjugatione verba sunt transitiva vel simpliciter, ut A3 : fecit. Vel dupliciter, 
ut à gety : examinavit. fit Ady: examinari curavit. Also (p. 10) ' .. . quartae 
conjugationis verba omnia transitiva sunt, eaque vel simpliciter, s1 primitivum 
sit intransitivum, ut teem : sedit, Apam : sedere fecit vel deposuit. Vel 
dupliciter, si primitivum sit transitivum ; ut A227: fecit, ANGET : fieri fecit, 
vel effecit ut alius aliquid faceret '. 

Thus Ludolf does not employ the terms ‘ causative’ and ‘ factitive’ or, 
indeed, any other terms describing the functions of these forms. He recognizes 
that each of the derived forms has more than one function, but his statement, 
though clear and simple, includes examples that ought to be regarded as 

e anomalous both on formal and functional grounds. 

A much more detailed discussion, where the notions of ‘ causative’ and 
‘ factitive’ are introduced and defined, is offered by Cohen in his Trawé de 
langue amharique. He says “. . . la valeur la plus générale du causatif est 
d'indiquer qu'un acte ou un état est causé directement par le sujet. Son emploi 


1 For bibliography, see pp. 25—0. 
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le plus ordinaire est de s'opposer comme actif à un thème simple qui a une valeur 
neutre. Les nuances de l'opposition sont variées; elles sont dans l'ensemble de 
nature telle que généralement le causatif peut être traduit par un verbe actif du 
français (sans le secours du verbe “ faire ’’) ’ (pp, 224 ff.). 

‘Une valeur moins fréquente, mais bien représentée, du causatif est 
d'indiquer une tendence vers quelque chose, une direction, l'expression d'un 
sentiment; dans ce cas le causatif amharique correspond quelquefois à un 
verbe neutre du français. Nombre de causatifs n'ont pas de verbe simple 
correspondant, ou, ce qui revient au même, le verbe simple de méme racine a un 
autre sens. Il y a quelquefois discordance entre es types de conjugaison du 
causatif et du simple ’ (p. 225). 

* Le théme à as- est un factitif qui exprime essentiellement le resultat que le 
sujet obtient par un intermédiaire. C'est dono un verbe actif, exprimant qu'on 
fait faire ou qu'on laisse faire quelque chose; avec la négation, le sens habituel 
est qu'on empêche une action’ (p. 228). 

' L'idée qu'un intermédiaire intervient est surtout claire quand le thème 
qui s'oppose au factitif est lui-même un causatif, ou bien est un verbe exprimant 
une action que le sujet ne peut pas exécuter lui-même. Le complément peut 
étre celui qui fait l'action causée par le sujet du faotitif, mais il peut aussi étre 
eelui qui la subit. Si le théme de base est essentiellement neutre, le sujet 
du factitif peut causer l'action sans intermédiaire. Le complément (c'est-à-dire 
létre ou l'objet qui exécute l'action causée) peut être lui-móme actif dans 
l'affaire ' (p. 229). . 

Cohen’s explanation here, together with his fuller account in Nouvelles 
études (pp. 233-56) and also Praetorius’s treatise in Die amharische Sprache 
(pp. 211, 212, 218-19), deals with the subject in the greatest detail. Obolensky 
(Amharic pp. 190-1), Dawkins (The fundamentals of Amharic pp. 32-3), and 
Gankin (Amkharsko-russkty slovar’) all give the essentials of Cohen’s explanation 
but do not go beyond it. Afevork in his 7l verbo amaro (pp. 112-18), unfortu- 
nately for my survey, offers a primarily formal, not functional, approach to 
these verb forms. One recent explanation, that given by Wolf Leslau in his 
Amharic textbook, is interesting in that his approach is somewhat different 
from the others quoted here: ‘The a-stem is used mainly with intransitive 
verbs, Its function is to change the intransitive verb into a transitive one. 
The prefix also expresses a relation of causality between the basic stem and 
the a-stem ’ (p. 377). 

*'The as-stem serves for the expression of various meanings, The normal 
expression of the as-stem is that (1) of the causative of the transitive and, 
(2) of the causative of the passive ' (p. 431). Here Leslau emphasizes his claim 
that the /a-/ prefix forms the causative of intransitive verbs and the /as-/ 
prefix the causative of transitive verbs. However—as I hope my survey will 
show—the situation is not quite as simple as this; in fact, for every example 
that is in accordance with Leslau's statement it is possible to find one that 
is not. 
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The native Ethiopian approach is formally, not functionally, orientated and, 
unfortunately, cannot offer much to my survey. 

A survey of some 400 verb roots,? each including derivatives in either or 
koth /a-/ and /as-/, as taken at random from Guidi's dictionary, Vocabolario 
amarico—ttaliano, generally reflects the situation with regard to the functions of 
these prefixes as embodied in the quotations above (chiefly Cohen's). Within 
this sample of 400 roots the first and most convenient distinction that can be 
made is based purely on formal grounds, i.e. the presence in the derived forms 
of either both or one only of the extensions in /a-/ and /as-/. As far as is 
possible, the existence of the derived forms has been checked in other dictionaries, 
Baeteman’s Dictionnaire amarigna-frangats and Gankin’s Amkharsko-russkty 
slovar’. Generally, examples entered by Gvidi are corroborated by one or 
both of the other dictionaries. There are, however, some entries in Guidi 
that I cannot find in either Baeteman or Gankin, but these are so few in number 
that they do not affect the survey. 

The first group is comprised of those verbs that exhibit both derived forms, 
one in /a-/, the other in /as-/. Statistically this group is smaller than that in 
which only one such derived form is extant, constituting roughly one-third of the 
total number of roots studied. Within this formal pattern of base form— 
/a-/ form—/as-/ form, the base form may be either active and transitive, such 
as NA ‘he ate’, or active and intransitive, such as 42 ‘it coagulated’, or 
neutral, such as auf ‘it was smooth °. The base form, then, may be any one of 
these three grammatically different types. Similarly, the functions of the 
preformatives /a-/ and /as-/ within this group can be seen to differ with some 
degree of correlation with the base types. To take the /a-/ prefix first, as it 
offers more variation than /as-/: prefixed to active verbs (i.e. verbs expressing 
an action or event as opposed to a state), either transitive or intransitive, the 
/a-/ derivative may express a simple causative notion. That is, the event 
embodied in the base form is brought abou: directly by the subject of the 
sentence: a person or thing causing a second person or thing to perform the 
action X: e.g. MR. 1 TPCT 1 LË 1 Art = ‘they sent him to school’ (lit. 
‘caused him to enter’), from 40 “he entered’ (active intransitive); few: 
A14 1X TA 1 AVE 1 TAAT po 9 ‘a pagan’s generosity is to feed the fires with 
grain’ (lit. ‘to give the fire the grain to eat’; ‘to cause... to eat’), from 
na ‘he ate’ (active transitive). The direct object of the causing is expressed 
here by a prepositional noun phrase introduced by a-. Finally, an example 
with a base, form of neutral voice: 74¢h7 1 hAPNGA s? ‘because it 

strengthens (her) spirit’ (lit. ‘causes . . . to be strong’), from néz ‘it is 
strong’ (neutral). Here, added to a neutral base form, the /a-/ preformative 
generates the corresponding active transitive verb, that is the verb of the 
causing, or inducing, of the state in an object. 

In a third type the derived form in /a-/ may appear to have no causative 


3 A table of statistics of these sample verbs is given on p. 25. 
? Gormatiaw Takla Hawaryat, Ar'aya, 130. 
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notion in relation to the base form, sometimes apparently having no semantic 
relation either. Such examples are quite numerous, about a third of the number 
of verbs belonging to the three-part, base form—/a-/ form—/as-/ form, system. 
Of these some are due to the /a-/ form taking up only part of the semantic field 
of the base form; e.g. Aan “he snatched’ or “he stripped off’, but Anan ‘ he 
took his clothes off’ (AMAT * ANAN 1); 24 ‘he is useful’ or he i is prolific’, 
but Aq ' he multiplied ' or “he bred (cattle) ’, that is ‘ caused to be prolific’ ; 
oan ‘it seemed (true)', but Amna ‘he said something that seemed true’. 
Others are not explicable by reference to the base form, e.g. 44 ' he helped’, 
but Acs ‘he announced the death of a relative’; ¢Aa ‘he soiled’, but 
hae ‘ he prepared (the thread for the shuttle) '. Others again, though plainly 
semantically connected with the base form, have no causative or transitivizing 
notion, e.g. at“ he hit °’, but hoes‘ he beat frequently '. Such forms, without 
a direct causative connexion with the base verb, are also found among those 
verbs with only an /a-/ derivative and no /as-/ form. 


In the three-part system the /as-/ derivative forms are semantically much 
more regular than the /a-/ forms, for, as Ludolf and Cohen have pointed out, 
/as-/ forms are always transitive and always have some notion of causality. 
In verbs whose /a-/ form denotes a simple causative, the /as-/ form expresses 
the causing of the event or state not directly but through the agency of a second 
party. However, in those verbs whose /a-/ form does not express a direct 
causative of the base form, the /as-/ form, though denoting a causative, may 
be more closely related semantically to either the base form or the /a-/ form. 
In both these instances, however, the /as-/ form expresses a direct causative : 
e.g. (/as-/ form as causative of base form) P¥ ‘ he acquired’; AP‘ he studied’ ; 
AAP ‘he caused to acquire’: 404 ‘he paid taxes’; A104 ‘he forced’; 
Anne ' he caused to pay taxes’: 4127 ‘he heaped up; Agaga ' he swayed ' ; 
Añ¿1č1 ‘he caused to heap up’: evhz ‘he advised’; Ae»he ' he became a 
novice’; Aneehé ‘he caused to advise’; (/as-/ form as causative of /a-/ 
form) *fü ‘he chattered’; Avan ‘he read’; Aü*ü0 ‘he caused to read’: 
oman ‘ he took in possession’; Aath ‘he worshipped’; Aneeah ‘he caused to 
worship’: gem ‘he is wet’; AZevü ‘he bathed’; Anceh ‘he caused to 
bathe’: gn ‘he is prolific’; Aca ‘ he multiplied (of cattle)’; Ane ‘ he caused 
to multiply ’. 

Exampleg of the regular type are: n4- ‘itis light’; Anc ‘he lit’; Anne 
‘he caused to light’: nee ‘he flew’; Anga ‘he caused to fly’; Anna ‘ he 
caused to fly through the agency of others k 72u- “I woke up’; Ay ‘he | 
woke me up’; Aürs"$ ‘he had me woken up’: ana ‘itissmooth’; nann ‘he? 
smoothed’; Anann ‘he had... smoothed’: en ‘he slowed don (intr.) ; 
Aca ‘he slowed down’ (tr.); ANGAN ‘he had . . . slowed down’. 

In addition, there are also one or two examples where the /as-/ form differs 
semantically from both the base form and the /a-/ form in the same way as 
many /a-/ forms have been seen to do in relation to their base forms: e.g. 


294032 
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(Am ‘it is greater’; AMAm ‘he increased ' (i.e. ‘made greater’); but AüfnAm 
‘he made... cheat’: em ‘he ran’; Aem he made run’; but Afem ' he 
made .. . run (of horses only) '. 

. However, roughly two-thirds of the 400 verbs studied have derived forms 
not in both, but only in one, of the preformatives /a-/ and /as-/. Some verbs 
have a form in /a-/ only, whilst others have & form in /as-/ only: e.g. eh ‘he 
is full (of drink)’; Ach ' hefilled'; but there is no Anéh. Conversely, without 
an /a-/ form: #aé. ‘he locked’; Angas ‘he caused to lock’; but there is 
no A&A. In both systems, in those without /a-/ forms and in those without 
/88-/ forms, there appears to be no typological restriction on the semantic 
nature of the base verb, i.e. both patterns may have base verbs that are neutral, 
active transitive, or active intransitive: e.g. 


(1) no /as-/ form 


neutral OA he is disgusted 
active transitive 2a. he bumped 
active intransitive nce it flashed 


(2) no /a-/ form 


neutral Thi he is sad 
active transitive 12A he removed 
active intransitive “I? he laughed 


«The functions of the /a-/ preformative here are the same as in the three-part 
system ; it transitivizes neutral and intransitive verbs and makes other verbs 
causative. The /as-/ preformative, however, does not always have exactly 
the same function as in the three-part system. In all but a few of the examples 
of two-part system verbs with only an /as-/ form, the /as-/ prefix expresses 
not the double causative, or factitive, notion but rather the simple and direct 
causative: e.g. 2am ‘he kicked’; Anean ‘he caused to kick’: en% ‘I am 
hungry’; Aen’ he made me hungry’: an ‘he licked’; Anan ‘he caused 
to lick’: og. ‘he led’; Aneve. ‘he caused to lead’. The inclusion of an 
implied further party, as in the case in the factitive /as-/ forms, is not so 
common here—at least, according to dictionery definitions. Examples of the 
factitive /as-/ type are: ag ‘he separated’; Ana? ‘he had... separated’ 
(ie. through the agency of others): Phe ‘he tried’; Adhd ‘he had... 
try’. This two-part system, base form—/as-/ form, is the most predominant 
type amongst all the 400 sample verbs taken, constituting just under half of the 
total 400 (see table, p. 25). 

It has been stated above that there appears to be no typological restrictions 
on the nature of the base roots that belong to this two-part system, nor indeed 
do there seem to be any typological factors indicating to which of the two 
systems a certain root should belong, that is either to the base form—/a-/ form 
or to the base form—/as-/ form system. However, it does appear that to a 
limited extent the phonetic shape of the base form does have some bearing on 
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the choice. In addition, the fact that a certain root belongs to a two-part, as 
opposed to a three-part, system oan in many cases also be related to the 
phonetic shape of the base form. For example, it is obvious that verbs whose 
root has the vowel /a/ as initial radical cannot for phonologioal reasons have 
a derivative form in /a-/. Verb roots with initial /a/ can only belong to the 
two-part, base form—/as-/ form, system. As in other verbs of this pattern. the 
/as-/ preformative has a direct causative force: e.g. AAN ‘he thought’; 
hANN ‘he made... think’: ang ‘he is mad’; KANG ‘he made... mad’: 
Aen ' he tanned’; Adan ‘he caused to tan’: Awe ‘he knew’; Adm? ‘he 
caused to know’: AW ‘he crushed’; KAN “he caused to crush’. 

The second type of phonetic condition is that verb roots with initial radical 
/8/, /&/, /&/, or /z/ tend to belong to a two-part system. There are a few 
examples, however, of verbs with an initial sibilant radical that belong to a 
three-part system : e.g. 0,2 ‘he is in fear’; Aa» /asigga/ ‘he put... in fear’; 
Aü» /assügga/ ‘he had ... put in fear’: waé ‘he rode quickly’; Awad 
/ss&ggür&/ “he did... erratically’; Aw /ass&ggür&/ ' he caused to ride 
quickly '. The last two in each instance are distinguished formally by the 
length of the consonant /s/ alone. The existence of such pairs as distinctive 
items is corroborated by several dictionaries. Such oppositions, however, are 
avoided in most cases by assigning the verb root to one or the other of the two 
bipartite systems. Again there appear to be no restrictions as to the nature of 
the base verb (neutral, active transitive, or active intransitive) with regard to 
which system a root belongs. Among verbs with an /a-/, but no /as-/, form all 
types are found and vice versa: e.g. 


(1) (no /as-/ form) wang he is good 

Ama he cut 

Aaa he talked in a high voice 
(2) (no /a-/ form) Orbe, he is greedy 

an he threaded 

AP he laughed 


Those that belong to the base form—/as-/ form system are, however, the more 
numerous. 

In addition to the patterns discussed above, there are a few examples, 
smal] in number, that diverge considerably in their use of one or the other of the 
/a-/ and /ag-/ preformatives from the usual patterns. First, in a number of 
verbs a derived form in /a-/ functions as the active/neutral base form, either 
alongside or, more frequently, without an existing simple form: e.g. (1) £1, 
‘he did’; aay ‘he found’; Atra. ‘he conquered’; Antà ‘he lamented’: 
Aer ‘ it is convenient’: Adn ‘he dribbled’: Acter ‘he trotted’: KATA 
‘he went down a slope’. (2) ¢ame*/Atamee ‘he broke’ (of limbs); enen/ 
nanan ‘he laid table’; «1/A711 ‘he sipped’: Aae/Anac ‘he became a 
Muslim’; Andee /assállümà/ ‘he converted to Islam’. Such types can be 
distinguished from verbs with a non-derived initial /a/ by comparison of the 
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derived forms in /tà-/: e.g. from ATF ‘he found’, 4-rT ‘he was found’ is 
formed, replacing the derivative /a-/ prefix by /tü-/. On the other hand, 
from kawan ‘it hurt’, or ‘it caused pain’, aa ‘he is ill’, is formed by 
prefixing /t&-/ directly to the base form in /a-/. 

Secondly, a small number of verbs have a base type passive in form, but 
active in meaning. Such types belong to one of two groups with regard to the 
formation of the causative. The reasons why a particular verb belongs to a 
specific group are historical. The causative, then, may be formed (i) by pre- 
fixing /as-/ directly to the form functioning as active; (ii) by prefixing /a-/ to 
the verb root (e.g. (a) reve ‘he learned’; Ante ! he taught’: (b) tegt ‘he 
is naked’; hawt ‘he denuded’). 

As a final point, it is interesting and relevant to note that Ge'oz also shows 
a certain degree of variation of function in the use of the ‘ causative’ prefix 
/a-/, for example, the non-functional use ir. hó£4. ‘he rested’ (root ocd), 
or in næg ‘he completed’ (root neme). But as my survey is in essence 
synchronic, further examination of the situation in Ge'ez cannot be pursued 
here. 

In conclusion I shall enumerate again the main types of /a-/ and /as-/ form 
systems in Amharic. 

(1) The base form—/a-/ form—/as-/ form type (formal) with the functions 

(i) neutral—transitive—simple causative ; 
(ii) active—simple causative—double causative. 
Then there are the bipartite systems. 
(2) The base form—/a-/ form type (formal) with the functions 
(i) neutral—transitive ; 
(ii) active—simple causative (rarely double). 
(3) The base form—/as-/ form type (formal) with the functions 
(i) neutral—transitive ; 
(ii) active—simple causative. 
In addition there are : 

(4) The /tà-/ form—/asta-/ form type. 

(b) The /tà-/ form—/a-/ form type. 

These are the only formal types dealt with here. The stable functions of these 
types have been listed above. However, there are the following*functionally 
divergent types. 

Formal type (1) (tripartite system) with funotions : 

(i) base form—semantically restricted causative—simple causative of 
base form ; 

(ii) base form—semantically restrictec. causative—simple causative of 
/a-/ form ; 

(ii) base form—non-causative extension—simple causative of base form ; 
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(iv) base form—non-causative extension—simple causative of /a-/ form ; 
(v) base form—simple causative of base form—semantically restricted 
causative of base form. 


Formal type (2) (first bipartite system) withefunctions : » 
(1) base form—semantically restricted causative ; 
(ii) base form—non-causative extension. 

All type (3) verbs are stable. 


Then there are those divergent types in which the base form and the /a-/ 
form are synonymous, with an /as-/ form as simple causative, and also those 
types with no non-derivative base form, but a form in /a-/ without causative 
function, with a simple causative in /as-/. 


Finally a table of statistics of the 400 verbs studied : 
(1) Tripartite system 
ad causative factitive 

() simple [rie ae 

DAT restrioted 

(a) simple [rrr a kiwe 
(2) Bipartite system (base form—/a-/ form) 
causative 
transitive I8 
restricted s 
non-causative 
(3) Bipartite system (base form—/as-/ form) 

(i) simple [erre 174 

(ii) no examples found 
(4) Tripartite system (base form—/a-/ form—/as-/ form) 11 
(5) Bipartite system (/a-/ form—/as-/ form) 16 
(6) Bipartite system (/t4-/ form—/asta-/ form) 
(7) Bipartite system (/tà-/ form—/a-/ form) 


96 


—causative 64 


(i) simple—| 


(i) simpl 
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By STEFAN StRELOYN 


INTRODUCTION 


The Library of the Wellcome Institute is devoted to the history of medicine 
and related sciences. Apart from some 250,000 printed books, it contains about 
10,000 manuscripts, half of which are in Oriental languages. 

In 1970 I was entrusted with describing the Ethiopian manuscripts belonging 
to this library. There were 34 of them: 17 mostly of religious content and 
completely unrelated to the interests of the Institute, 16 magical scrolls, and 
one manuscript mainly of divinatory content. Without constituting medical 
manuscripts in the strict sense of the term, the scrolls are designed to combat 
demons and diseases and to keep people in good health. They can be called 
magico-medical scrolls and belong to the field of ethnomedicine. The scrolls 
are written in Go'ez with strong Amharic influence. At the suggestion of 
Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Director of the Wellcome Institute, the Wellcome Trust 
decided to donate the first group of manuscripts to the British Museum, to 
whom 14 were presented in June 1970 and 3 others in June 1971. All these 
manuscripts have been described by the present writer in the Catalogue of 
the Ethiopian manuscripts $n. the British Museum acquired since 1877° (in 
preparation). The present catalogue notes contain only the description of the 
16 scrolls and the divinatory manuscript. 

As far as one can tell from the notes preserved in the registers of the Library, 
the provenance of these scrolls is heterogeneous. As one might expect, some of 
them certainly come from Magdala, brought back by members of Lord Napier’s 
expedition in 1867-8 (Nos. I, VIT, VIII, XII, XIV). This is probably also 
true for No. XIII and perhaps for a few others as well. All these MSS were 
acquired by the Library between 1913 and 1930. 

Scrolls are never dated, and the dating I indicate is based only on palaeo- 
graphical criteria which are often very uncertain. It seems, however, that the 
MSS in our collection belong to the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early twentieth 
centuries. 

The richest collection of similar scrolls is to be found in the Griaule Collection 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, which numbers more than 160 (see 
Strelcyn, BN-Griaule). More than 20 scrolls can be found in the Marcel Cohens 
Collection (Chaine, Paris—Cohen) as well as in the Littman Collection (Murad 
Kamil, Littmann, Nos. 29-50). The Vatican Library possesses 25 scrolls 
(see Grébaut-Tisserant). Amongst the British collections the richest in magical 
scrolls is that of the British Museum (Strelcyn, Brit. Mus., Nos. 69-97). The 


1 For bibliography aud abbreviations, seo pp. 54-5. 
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collection of the Wellcome Institute with its 16 scrolls follows and slightly 
exceeds in number the collection of sorolls belonging to the Bodleian Library 
(Ullendorff, Bodl., Nos. 86-99). The scrolls of the Wellcome Institute constitute 
& good and very representative collection of this kind of Ethiopian literature. 

Manuscript No. XVII is a fine example o? Ethiopian divinatory literature 
containing various calculations (kasab) but also magical prayers and medico- 
magical recipes. Many of the hasab deal with health (sick person—XVII, 2, 4, 
43, 44, 48, Remark 1; diseases—5, 45, 47, 48; sterile woman—10; preg- 
nancy—26, 47; birth—27; death—3, 48). This kind of popular literature is 
closely related to the magico-medical writings contained in the scrolls, Similar 
MSS may be found, amongst others, in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
(see Conti Rossini, ‘ Notice’ 236, 237; Streloyn, BN-Griaule 390, 391, 405), 
in the British Museum (Strelcyn, Brit. Mus. 98 [= Or. 12034]) and the Univer- 
sity Library in Cambridge (Ullendorff-Wright, LVII). 

In order to make it easier for the non-specialist in Ethiopian studies to 
approach the subject, I have appended to this catalogue an index-glossary of 
the names of diseases, demons, magicians, and magic occurring in the description 
of the MSS (see pp. 43-53). This index-glossary gives the salient and up-to- 
date information with bibliographical references. It is based not only on edited 
sources but also on unpublished results of field research and inquiries carried 
out by the Mission Dakar-Djibouti (1932), by Professor Marcel Cohen, and by 
myself. 

«Finally, I should like to express my gratituce to Dr. D. L. N. Poynter, to the 
Librarian, Mr. E. Gaskell, B.A., A.L.A., and to Miss M. Widner, M.A., A.L.A., 
Assistant Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts, for their courtesy and helpfulness 
during my work in the Library of the Wellcome Institute. 


I 

Eighteenth century. Vellum. 1,256 mm. x 120 mm. Scroll composed of 
three strips. The top of the first strip seems to be missing. Clear handwriting. 
Black and red ink. No. 36969. 

1. Prayer against vaginal haemorrhage: [...?] 3:2» 1 (3 times) 4712-9" 1 
(3 times)... PEC 1 £70 : ho rh : | ] £e»? 1 ed mm? 1... PTC 1 £02: 
AAevth:[ Trasz 

2. ‘The drowner of devils’ mdstamd aganont. Prayer against vaginal 
haemorrhage: nùa : ... RAMA! AAt: pæ à ADYTEOG ENYA 1... 
ASAT 1... APTO 1 £9? 1 AAT 1 | l. 

3. Prayer against barya: APEI : APEH 1... KEAS EAP AMI : 0GP à 
AS" heth: | I. 

4, Prayer against malicious demons, evil spirits, and magical action: 
Athy 1 (3 times) Ncech?s 1 (3 times)... EhB s a£. 1 RIVIT RP ID 
DENG GAT 1 Ch : DANANG 1 ANA * ANE 1 OANA ACLI.. 

5. Magical square against vaginal haemorrhage. Below: ALAG : AP haga : 
£9? 1 AhOO-EN 1 | 1. 
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6. Prayer against vaginal haemorrhage, barya, and legewon: fheor... 
Ahem s [ATAM ANA 1 AN 1... PR ANCA I a a ALT EAP HIP 1 £9? 1 
MICE : OLED 1: Aho! AIA #2... 

7. Prayer against vaginal haemorrhage givep by God to Eve. Title and 
beginning : AAT NAPE : 0109 1 £39 HLIEN Att Ad Pr 1 KAH ANAKE! OTN! 
OAMANAC EVEL 1... 

8. Prayer against vaginal haemorrhage: gfe! NAPE t LP : TINAA 1 LIP 1 
ACT! MACHA ! LP 15400 1.... 

9. Another prayer against vaginal haemorrhage: Raet : NAYA 1 47l 1 
LP 1 WPF 1 (3 times)... Ne : PIC Ot LA : Aht KAHANG ! 
[ l. 

10. Sálam to Phanuel, the expeller of devils. Beginning: NAP : Ah : NAL, : 
RITIT 1 AA: AMANDE 1 N7XCde 1.... See Worrell, m, 113-14. 

Two coloured magical pictures, the second representing legewon bound with 
a red cord (Hh 1 «awe : ALP? +). 

Three consecutive owners are named: Woden Dassota, Hhta Maryam, and 
Walattaé Mika'el. 

Taken at Magdala in 1868. Bought in 1915. 


II 


Eighteenth century. Vellum. 1,980 mm. x 95 mm. Scroll composed of 
two strips. Very clear handwriting. Black and red ink. No. 39213. 


l. Prayer for protecting suckling infants and helping women, containing 
the legend of Susenyos. Title: (àee 1. . . NAP 1: KAH AMA ! 500, * OEE) : 
Ach APSA! (eO MATE Kâh £8 AP HITT 1 945, : HLAP: 
Anna 1... . See Worrell, r, 165-83, and n, 59-69; S. Grébaut, ‘ La légende 
de Sousneyos et de Werzelyá d’après le ms. éthiop. Griaule n? 297 ’, Orientalia, 
NG, vi, 1937, 177-83 [297 corresponds to the acquisition number given by the 
Mission Dakar-Djibouti; this manuscript is MS Éth. 542 (Griaule 234), see 
Strelcyn, BN-Griaule, pp. 146-7]. 

2. Prayer against vaginal haemorrhage. Title and beginning: fihee 1... 
Aft : NATAH: amo» [1] £9? : Amc :(3 times) nac : (3 times) hec: : (3 times)... . 

3. Magical charaeters; magical square. 

4. Prayer against the evil eye, nddára, containing the legend of the witch 
seen by the Apostles on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. Title and beginning: 
fld» 1... Ate 1 3&2. UDR OT 1 485 1 C DALY t KA 100, OATH 1 
f,ha-C 3 ATLAS ALACRA axi : dc : hc? En 1... 

D. Prayer against legewon, by the virtue of the names of the nails of the” 
Cross. Title: (idee 1. . . Riet: NEE! 6109 : ALPY CHA 1: KENAN AN 
ANA! MIKRAT 1 KOLIT... 

6. Prayer against chest pain containing a sülam to the wound of the side 
with the names of the nails of the Cross. Title and beginning: feos... Rats 
(ATH: DAFT 1 AAU 1: NAV 2AU 1... AAP ANN wee Au : [sic] 
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nop 1 4RCI... See B. Grébaut, ‘Prière magique contre la pleurésie’, 
Aethtopica, 11, 3, 1934, 87. 

7. Another prayer against chest pain. Title and beginning: fiàee:.. 
Riet SANDE: Heya [1] aT 1 HAPAP 1 LAPS 1 (1397299 : HAPI ALE... 

8. Prayer for expelling evil spirits, for persons possessed by demons, buda, 
falaga, zar, and tagrida, against all diseases like chest pain, rheumatism, migraine, 
colic, mothat, pleurisy, forgegat, seqossogat, against the add siba” and the gola 
wági. Title: Nhe: ARMADA! KALI ihe : AAMLANAC : OAL : (nem : 
ARMANAC : 0740 PRO PPM KALA... (Th ADT! Ah :...90: 
0954. Chel! DANKAN t 257 1 (F5 : 04A] : HC à OTALA : NGANAN ti Q0» : 
o «c[T]77 : (A0 : OCOD NP TATE! ro^ gr [OC 37r : ONAPAY? : 
NAR € ANA OFA OL: BATAN (c : £9 [1] : HOA «alb RAP... 

Three coloured magical pictures, the first representing Susenyos spearing 
the demon qorzelya. 

The name of the owner—Amina. Bought in 1916. 


HI 


Eighteenth-nineteenth century. Vellum. 1,195 mm. x 70 mm. Scroll 
composed of two strips, lined—unusually—before writing. Small mediocre 
script. Black and red ink. No. 75099. 


1, Prayer for binding devils by the virtue of the names of the nails of the 
Cross. Title: Aña 1... Ate NATE: 000m: AD'YYE : ACP: MALPI 1 Cf s 
02x 3 PTC 1 AGA! DAIRA t BLAAN SANI HA 0... 

2. Another prayer for binding devils. Title and beginning: Aña :... 
MANAG | (CTS c ONT : Awk 1: Anne : WAAIIIE AAT ! BRA 
Nhe: TEC: KATE... 

3. Prayer for protecting suckling infants containing the legend of Susenyos 
(short version). Title: Nami... RAR NPA NTE ONE Adhd LBs 
A9? s HITE AA! Laila: PN RP 1 A9? 1 At LELT. 

Three coloured magical pictures. 

Two consecutive owners are named: Walattaé Hanna Tekku and Walatta 
Mika’el. Bought in 1931. 


IV 


Eighteenth century. Vellum. 2,065 mm. x 165 mm. Scroll tomposed of 
three strips. Current but careless script. Black and red ink. Two columns. 
*The manuscript is preserved in a cylindrical case of leather. No. 1. 


1. Prayer for undoing charms, máftohe $oray. Beginning: Nhe: ... qum : 
Tas + (bis) kchga 1.... See Streleyn, Prières. 

2. ‘The drowner of devils’ méstemá aganant. Title and beginning: 
fiev 1: ... Aa NAPE NT : ADI! 0mEOT : ON! AANA : A: 
AVTYOAL 1 RAT :0)4h ii PANI KAPTI... 
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3. Prayer against vaginal haemorrhage. Psalm i. Title: qe 1... ziet: 
NATH D] ACIP 1:229 1.... 

4. Ànother prayer against vaginal haemorrhage. Title and beginning: 
Afr 1 ANPE 1 ACTA 1 £37 1 ATE KAWARTI... . 

b. Prayer against colic. Title and beginning: lù: .. . LENAR: Amar : 
Reet NATA 1 mmo» 1: COP NNT DAT APH: FT NACL : NIH 
ai AL KALANE 

6. Prayer for the protection of suckling infants containing the legend of 


Susenyos. Title: Næ 1... 590! OPT DE! &teh : EAD NIA ANTE 1 
Aüüfe 1 £8 : KIPMIGA : RA à EmN : PA: APO]... . 
Three coloured magical pictures. 


Two consecutive owners are named: Wülüttü Táklà Haymanot and 
Gübrà Mika'el. 


y 


Eighteenth-nineteenth century. Vellum. 1,580 mm. x 70 mm. Scroll 
composed of two strips. Clear handwriting. Black and red ink. No. 91572. 


1. Prayer for binding devils. Title and beginning: (hee :... RAWA 1 
flr s: WAAC 1 ADI 1 QC? o: MALPI? | MONE 1 Mese : ogi 1 


Cha? 1... PPA ANPA t APNEA 1: APARACO LLL. 
2. Prayer against enemies, buda, barya, legewon, and magical action. 
Beginning: Aad : (3 times) 4& 1... ALIN : KAA! amne : APh : 


LLPAN : ADAM 1: GAF 1 E : (3 times) .. . MADLA 1 AAA, : (FA 1 onc? : 
MALPI Ord : (HIS 1 BETAN IKIP : ARA AE E ALAA 1T L 
3. Prayer for binding and sealing barya, devils, legewon, and ndgdrgar. 


Beginning: PAL! ATCC? £h- : ATW... APP AdUPEC 1 PPGP ı 
DRAC 1 OFF yb Poms ANCL : OAAITIT : 00197 : DATIGAIG 1... 
4. Prayer against barya. Beginning: hems... PALSE : A : NGE : 


RA" : ARCs WRONG ! Ota 1 NAL + ais [sic] mA?" : Ah : 
Ac: fbmici.... 

5. Prayer against the evil eye, nddtra, containing the legend of the witch 
seen by the Apostles on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. Title and beginning: 
fina i... AUTE ANI At UWE hA : SLT IAL ONT 1 € aec | 
AULAS 1 iyt : 01d : 4-0 C£ OP Dh : TORHPCE?A : CÒR: PANA + NARAT! 
KELT o: AIH! TYANG : Nt TP 1 SANI... 

6. Prayer against barya, legewon, devils, zar wollad, fera, malarial fever, 
charms, and blacksmiths. Title and beginning: (Mem * ... A&"F : ONDE! 
NGE! DL)" : ASNT 1 fe9uh7 T 1... PTRA I KIYI I 50 à 80 1 LIR 1 
PIAGET ACE : ADT YT ALPY : 1C : DAK dd t FAR eek yun hatin: 
that... 

7. Salam to Phanuel, the expeller of devils. Beginning: nhe» +... nag»: 
Al 1 à4£, 1 AD'EET EPA ANTLATAC CAP 1 &Cde 1... 
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8. Prayer against colic. Title and beginning: Asi : NATA * mejao 1 COT 1 
ARCTIA.C t IOCE 1 KIT ATST CELIO 1 N99 I NAPA... 

Four coloured magical pictures. 

The name of the original owner is erased and replaced by Gabré ly&sus. 
Bought in 1924. 


VI 


Eighteenth-nineteenth century. Vellum. 1,275 mm. x 80 mm. Soroll 
composed of two strips, & third being missing (traces of sewing). Rather tall, 
thin, and careful handwriting. Black and red ink. Preserved in a cylindrical 
leather contaimer. Written on recto and verso. No. 88614. 


Recto 


1. Prayer for binding devils by the virtue of the secret names pronounced 
by the king Alexander before Gog and Magog; against demons, devils, barya 
and legewon, colic, migraine, mdggafífia, and pleurisy, gogolay and šotälay, 
qawza and worzelya, ddbin ansa, mānšo, and sraydl. Title and beginning: 
fle 1... RAP ARTE TONG AITITE NETIC CAANILCG 1 FTA 1 B Eom i 
77 : mov : KHH PAA Aic i FEW t AC 1... CAR DANA à DANA : 
(ez The 1 IVIT! OAL 1 ACS 1 PALPI : PERT 1 ORARE: 0» 1 
OY PDE PPAL 1 DATAR, 1 POH! OO-CHAL 1 PLAG! hr: OFT i none fA 1 
[sio]... 

2. Prayer for binding Satan. Title and beginning: fhe 1... nà 1 
AMANAC : NEV?! AAIE 010770 : AALMNT : AATE 1 DLA hom: Tes 
ATECGc.... 

3. Prayer for undoing charms, máftohe foray. Title and beginning: Nhe» 
(s Afer Ogre 1 PEL 1 0099 1C 3 hao HC 1! &ASTHCH.... 

4. Prayer against vaginal haemorrhage and against spontaneous abortion. 
Title and beginning: (ee 1. . . RPI RP 1 PIP 1 AIFP AWC orcs 
oe Nts Ud «6 : AKT 1 | ]üZzmh: 7h85 ALATILT 1... 


Verso 


b. Prayer against barya and rheumatism. Title and beginning: naws... 
ROT ANTE! hm 1 NGE 1 OF CTUPE 1 AFAA AFAA! ASTRA 1... 

6. Prayer for expelling devils. Title: hg: AIFFT ATA £f: MAKA : 
f do 1 Ae AAT 1 DARAPO 1 ANTI... 

7. Prayer against legewon by the virtue of the names of the nails of the 
Cross. Title and beginning: afb : NATH 1 ALPY à Chh 1: HEOAT ANS 
ORAS" 1 GLb! OLOKRA: Noo: KABAT... 

8. Salam to Phanuel, the expeller of devils. Beginning: mag*[:ajh : n2, » 
ADYEE o: EFRA c ANNAN C 1 NCU-1.... 

Six coloured magical pictures. 

Two owners are named: Hadare (?) Maryam and Walatta Mika’el. 
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Vu 

Nineteenth century (?). Vellum, partly damaged and mounted with blue 
paper. 2,030 mm. x 130 mm. Scroll composed of three strips. Careful script. 
Black and red ink. Two columns. No. 88613. , " 

1. Prayer for undoing charms, mdftahe $oray. Title and beginning: 
Nhs... RA AAT! RTh PER bh! NAN! 00A 10m: 
PRO... 

2. * Solomon's net’, prayer for catching devils. Title: Nhow:... AÌT : 
API : HENNE : ARD'YYT : ho» : PEMUT : 291 1 AAE See 8. Euringer, 
‘Das Netz Salomons', Zestsohrift für Semitistik, vi, 1928, 76-100, 178-99; 
vu, 1929, 68-85; and O. Löfgren, ‘ Athiopische Wandamulete ', Ortentalta 
Suecana, X1, 1962, (pub.) 1963, 95-120, esp. pp. 109-18. 

3. Prayer for undoing charms. Beginning: Nhe 1... ADAEPAMIRIP : 
FC 1 £29? £5 106 : MOPACLIPJANAF’ : encote? 1... 

4. Prayer for binding devils by the virtue of the secret names pronounced 
by the king Alexander before Gog and Magog. Title and beginning: Qe» 1... 
AhUb 1: ANE 1 97260090 1 ARD'YT 1 HETI FAO re’ 1 NPE 149 1 
ae]: he TEBGI 

D. Prayer against devils: fide» 1 . . . PAPELA 1 PPL 1 4o 1 Romae i 

KAOP : eo : ACA : ACAR : ANAT? 1 L719 i ASR 1... OPN i 
DARAT t APENI 1! AIFFT : Artich: [ 1. 

6. Prayer against blacksmiths, barya, legewon, chest pain, rheumatigm, 
migraine, colic, zar, tagrida, mathat, afüfta, and pleurisy: Nhew:... O21 
AP NUD 1 «CP Foo- 1 ADA. KEAT APACE! MALPI ODE 1 md Cmm: 
GAOT : OCH 1 "nc 1 PTALA 9 Ptht à? AGIT. 1 PP 1 ATICH! 
[ l 

7. Prayer against barya and legewon containing the legend of Susenyos. 
Title: Ahem 1... Ae NAFTI vno? 1 NCL : MALPI 1 DUH : RARA, nove : 
NATENG... 

8. ‘Solomon’s net’, prayer for catching devils. Beginning: ffe>:... 
HNN 1 ALIVE : he: CNA 3» 391 9? HLERA 1: 471 1 N9?QC 1 hey 1 
AEP à: AACR 1 KIYYIT 1 ThA! HICRA 1... 

9. Prayer for anathematizing devils. Beginning: (ihe? 1... Awmrnh 
gms © ACE p] A227 * NAN 1 OMAR 1 Drd : PAN 1 APARATE] 
eügeoater ERE 

10. Prayer against the evil spirit, for people possessed by buda and barya, 
against aj sübo', sorcerers, and magical action, against barya, legewon, chest 
pain, rheumatism, migraine, colic, mdggafifia, and q*arafifa. Beginning: j 
NAP 1... (iav : AATHLA a.C AN... AD 1 Aen nnn NH AATE 1 
SANs APAN NCAR! NA? AT[:]ePAb- 1... 0£30 1 zah Chef 
OAHADH : (F4 1: PACF 1 REANA : OFFA: Ort 1 AANE 9 ANAA 1: LEPAR : 
"t 9 HÀ HFE 1 Aden : OLALS 1 QC£ : MALPI 1 IT 1 OP CPU 1 «AOT : 
WOOD 1 029 1 mds : ALT : AACA « | ]... AAG? 
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(3 times) à 1 .. . Aev.hAT-hie- : oa-nitenos : oAüctnee- 1 OATS hho 1 
ObTERNO : A2'0VYE 1... 

Four coloured magical pictures. 

The first owner was Wàldü Maryam Marra, the second Wál&ttà Giyorgis. 
Taken at Magdala in 1868. Bought in 1924. 


VIII 
Nineteenth century. Vellum. 2,180 mm. x 75 mm. Scroll composed of 
four strips. Large, fluent, and rather careful handwriting. Black and red ink. 
No. 88612. 
1. John i, 1-5. Prayer against devils, barya, and magicians: Ahem 1... 
EFLA HP : PATLU PA Gvh or... NIU ALPCNP 1: AD'YYE 1 


RPI? 1 DACS 1 RAT? 1 OAM OMA : COWL LF 1 AgAT 1 ATüCh :[ l. 
2. Prayer for expelling devils, ahazä sdbs’, and magical action: Aho : 
ANMAdaC 1 A113... DA 1: AER 1... ANDRA PAD APH 


hcivéh : NALA 4 eph 1 £187? 1 035: wren t CHA OATH! OMA! OPA! 
ANA LEPAA 1: AGAP 1 449? 1 APTI AA NDE RAT BOAR ong i 
cheat + APADA 1! TCH 1 | 1. 

3. Prayer for expelling Satan, barya, legewon, tegrida, Éotolas, chest pain, 
colic, ‘ayndi, migraine, and different kinds of demons: fhe» 1 AA4. 1 (3 times) 
1A 1 (3 times)... AFT 1 (FA : DATE 1 gy : OATH NGE 1 DAIT ! ALP 
DATE 1 TAZA ONDE 1 WANG! OPE) nb 4 ONYE 1 COT 1 DHIT 1 
4£VF 1: ONE) GAGE 1 ONDE 123) 9 WITTRAA 1 (dirt Ro) KP 1 
WoL ts... 

4. Prayer against legewon by the virtue of the names of the nails of the 
Cross. Title: ates NATA 1 A197 : chen s. 

D. Prayer against chest pain. Title and beginning: zet: AAT! hago : 
mAT 1 Pepe. (7 times) ed 1 (7 times).... 

6. Prayer against colic. Title and beginning: gfe : (Art : meo» : 

“4 RCA NARHA! APN NELLA 1 n9? : NGGLELTN : ügn:.... 

7. Mark i, 23-6. Prayer against devils. 

B. Prayer for undoing charms, máftohe goray. Title : Liet 1 ongka 1 ep 1. 

9. Prayer against blacksmiths. Title and beginning: ats (XT 100. 5 
Adu? 1 (8 times) OF eE-hTP : ex 1... 

Three coloured magical pictures. 

The owner was Nisiri Ab. . 

Taken at Magdala in 1868. Bought in 1922. 


IX 


Nineteenth century. Vellum. 1,700 mm. x 150 mm. Scroll composed of 
two strips. Very oareful handwriting. Two columns. Black and red ink. 
No. 39212. 


1, Prayer for undoing charms, máftehe sray, and for protection against the 
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evil eye of barya and legewon. Title and beginning: Niet... AAT t (INE : 
PR! PEL : DLI 1 [sic] ICP 1 PALPI : hAU APT TOA. we. 

2. Prayer against the evil eye. Title and beginning: flde» » . . . Ret : 
NATE: hA 1 ALIT : 0836.9? 1 (PEU : 0-98 1 kit! KP yi peka baan. . 

3. Prayer against barya. Title and beginning: NAPI... RAWA: NAGA 1 
NCS : KAAT : PEL Nhe 1 CREE : (3 mes) .... 

4. Prayer against barya, legewon, and malicious devils. Title and beginning: 
Nhe... Reb ANTE! hI 1 QC? : MALPI : APRITE 10927 11060 + 
ATMLAT AC HAT... 

5. Prayer for expelling devils. Beginning: AA4.: (7 times) NALA 1 HPE : 
AAIEN : 78 DOLAN : AINA SAN ALO ACR. ee 

6. Prayer against colic. Title and beginning: Aft" 1 NATAH 1 tegan : ECT 1 
$2.0. 1 (3 times) . 

7. Prayer for protection: Hf4h£C : 12Gb * AGA * OLTIC ! wirt + 
RAteh AAPA 1: 0712 1... ho20- KEAT 1? Arch + | I. 

8. Prayer against Tu legewon, &nd malicious devils, containing the 
salam to Phanuel. Title and beginning: nù 1... Rte * NABA * momen à 
ACE : MALPI : OHPADIIT 1 4721 Y AAP 1 AAA, : ARNG o: RA! 
ANMLAAN AL 1 KI XCde1.... 

9. Prayer for protection: ANAP : ANMLADAC ! AA 1088 1... KANG 1 
Anch: | 1. 

10. Prayer against chest pain containing a sdlam to the wounds of the side 
with the names of the nails of the Cross. Title and beginning: fihe» : .». 
Ads : (ME hoo) WAYAH 8 PRP Lhe (7 times)... Ag? 1 Ag : De: 
ATLETA [sic] H02 3 A&C 1.... 

11. John i, 1-5. Prayer for protection. 

12. Prayer against being bitten and against rheumatism: 9°47 1 (3 times) 

APTA ORTECTH 1 KLEBU: ORI 1 Otte 1: AAA 1 DU 1 ANCA : 
[ l 

13. Prayer against rheumatism, tàlawaš, ‘ayndt, migraine, chest pain, colic, 
barya, legewon, tdyayaz, sola wagi, buda, blacksmiths, mat at, pleurisy, fera, and 
malarial fever: e»hüf: 1 ROPE 1 PART 1 ALAT 1 APAT 1 REPA: A 
OA 1 4£71- 1 DEANT : DAYA: 1 DECOT 1 (C? 1: PALPI 1 TEE! xA 1 
aL : (F5 : OMIA! PEAT | OPP 1 42: DIAE À* ACH» [ 1. 

14. Prayer for binding devils and for undoing charms. Title: aet s NADA 1 
"100€ 1: ADITYA : MPR h t GORI... 

Three coloured magical pictures. 

The owner was Gäbrä Ab. Bought in 1916. 


x 


Nineteenth century. Vellum. 1,945 mm. x 165 mm. Scroll composed of 
three strips. Regular handwriting. Black and red ink. Two columns. No. 79061. 


1. “The drowner of devils ' mástemà aganent. Three prayers of this name: 
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(a) beginning: nùa : .. . RAR * NATAS © Phan i KIFT KAHL? 1 
(T times) gah: « (7 times) . . .; 

(b) beginning: nha 1 .. . Riet : ov Teo 1 RIVIT 1 DACE o: OMLPS: 
enean 1 (T times) nandan (7 times) .. .; 

(c) beginning: ftiàe» 1. . . Ret: ANTE Pp: AY) : APs 1 (7 times) 
flde 1 (T times). . 

2. Prayer for expelling devils: fhe : AM4HLAMIAAC 1 Afr... FAD? 
har... LTP : OL96 1 74.5 : Cle 1 OHADH : ACE : 08127) : DAANG : 
ANA 1 m 1AN à HOÀ NIH? RAE KIPABA 1 üCh 1 | l. 

3. Prayer for expelling Satan, demons, legewon, aydr, buda, fälaša, fera, 
malarial fever, a dafant, chest pain, colic, and migraine. Beginning: 
AA. 1 (3 times) 94 1... PE : (3 times) Ar 1 ALM: OATH 2X 3: ADP 
ALPY 1 MATE HACC TATE! (81 OMNE 1 LAT ATE: bal OPE IAL APE 
PICK 9 ORE LETHE UATE ONG à 4 COUTE : ATP 1 FAOT CONDE 1 
ANT Pr KÁLI NAÁ... 

4, Sälam to Phanuel, the expeller of devils. Beginning: nag’: Ah : 848 : 
(eas : LPAATAPIREAMNC 1 ADA... 

Five coloured magical pictures. 

Three owners are named: Gábr& Samu’el, Tásfa Giyorgis, and Walatta 
Maryam. Bought in 1934. 


XI 
e Nineteenth century. Vellum. 1,600 mm. x 105 mm. The two last strips 
of a longer scroll. Large careless handwriting. Black and red ink. No. 77246. 

1. Prayer against fotülay. The beginning is missing: . . . AFAT 1 flew : (?) 

tt APA: wht [1] 7238972 : ordt HCD! LE : £39? : o£ A oppor mun : 
. DALAT : AA MY 1 AOE 1 heo : APPA ON : «4 : 
[olor 1 AA Ths | l. 

2. Prayer against fotülay, fera, dədəq, malicious demons, black barya, 
müggafifía, pleurisy, magawze, the ‘aynd mäqtul, the demon of the noon, chest 
pain, rheumatism, colic, and migraine: 24°F : NATA 1 Ym 1 Wag 1 Le] 
ELP i... PTR à: RITIT [1] OPI} : anc? : BATTI :i CDT oOre yr + 
MOP AL 1 PHA : DETAL 1 ELP 0253 PAGI DAKA : ORCL 1 
ROOT 1 OFAST : APUAN : ooh 1 he» : ABC AN PEA Oey : 
Aheorhs | l. 

3. Prayer against the evil eye of barya and legewon by the yirtue of the 
secret names kept in Solomon’s ring. Beginning: NAMI : (MALECELA : 
A. : ATAT 1 (iz 1) ev. PRA NANI OLA! ChA 1... RT 1 
AAF : KEY 1 ACS D] OALPD : OVADT  UAdH: 3 AAT 1 ATONA 1 A?(LU- : 
ANTIGEL 1 ALU 4 DHUH s hori : LNA 1 32A 1 (T times)... 

4, Prayer against šotälay, gdtülay, dədəq, the demon of the noon, jinns, 
dábbas, zar, tagratya, mággafifia, pleurisy, and all sorcerers: yaan : AATU : 
DEA temo- [1] ALL : NLA 1714-9? 1? ee. NLA 0018 1: ERLA 101 1 SPAT... 
APA DALAG 1 KIPWTAL 1 DETAL 1 EEP 1 m2x SPC. Xa [o2 : uc : 
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MANCA 1 023 1 OPO RT 1: DANG: : oC 1 hol Area AN 1$ t 
0,2529 s hoth: | J. 

Two coloured magical piotures. 

The owner was Walatté Maryam. Bought in ]932. 


XII 

Nineteenth century. Vellum. 715 mm. x 120 mm. Medial strip of a 
longer scroll. Large, mediocre handwriting. Black and red ink. No. 36971. 

1. Prayer against malicious demons and evil spirits, barya, legewon, ndgàrgar, 
the demon of the noon, dask, gudale, marmag, mat, matat, mággafifia, pleurisy, 
fera, malarial fever, bodbod, candfar, fagen, salawdgt, buda, aja sábo', chest pain, 
colic, migraine, rheumatism, ‘ayndt, nadoft, zar, tagrida, tdlawa&, ora'el, black- 
smiths—male and female, and diviners—male and female. The beginning is 
missing: .. .] hu- 1 £reva-o- » ADIT 1 4927 1 DREA 1 Ch : ACLs 
O(ML9") 1 NCIC : 02x72 1 APLC LAN OPA 1 mwc 1 7T [197271 : 
a» 23! 1 OTT! dala OIA 1 ALNE OFC 1 FEI : OFAOL[ GA : DAH : 
ANA : ONE : ORCI! FAOT : ORLTTE : £F: mo ESTE 1 HC 1 OIA 1 
DTAP 9 MPERA 1 WWL OWA T: AE mie : ho» : APA 1 00 EA 
04729 1 Ahern: | l. 

2. Prayer against migraine. Title and beginning: ates NATA! mago i 
«ADT  «o-nco :9a-hcn .... 

3. Prayer against chest pain. Title and beginning: afte: (rt AVEO 1 
DAYA 1 PEPPA: .... The end is missing. 

Two coloured magical pictures. 

Three consecutive owners are named: Sabana Giyorgis, Walatta Sollase, 
and Walatta (?) Heywat. 

Taken at Magdala in 1868. Possibly originally belonging to the same 
scroll as No. XIII. Bought in 1915. 


XIII 

Nineteenth century. Vellum. 600 mm. x 117 mm. Last strip of a longer 
soroll. Large, mediocre handwriting. Black and red ink. Preserved in a 
cylindrical case of leather. No. 36970. 

1. End of a prayer against chest pain:...] ALAS : APRI 1 MAYA 1 
Ahooth 1 [ I 

2. Prayer against colic. Title and beginning: aa : ANH 1 BCOT : 
NATHA APh 1 (A Cea APH... 

3. Prayer against malicious demons, and against the evil eye of men and 
women, of Christians, Muslims, and Jews, of white and black people, of Satan, = 
devils, buda, afd saba”, blacksmiths, dobbs and dobbit, dini and dant (1), qämäñña 
and mYartêhiAia. Beginning: 94,1 Ae»UAT-Hhov : AD'YYT 1 4927 1... ò 2 
S271 NAD ONALTL] £6. 585 NCHLLTE : DALIT 1 KAATE 1 927 : ALVA 
GPT! PER OF27 RAT 143£5 ALNG 10985 1 ADVI : S271 (F4 1 DAL : 
AE ANA 1: 4£5 : 170, 9 0925 UAT 1 927 1 PN : O92 1 BA 198901 4 1 
0925: ALT 1o» 13£5 : bout: MALY 1 Cr 1 0997 1 hh... 
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One magical picture at the end. 

The consecutive owners mentioned are: Sübün& Giyorgis, Mükerü Sollase, 
and Wálüttà Hoywat. 

Possibly originally belongjng to the same scroll as No. XII. Bought in 1915. 


XIV 


Twentieth century. Vellum. Scroll. 575 mm. x 65 mm. Poor handwriting. 
Black and red ink. No. 14622. 


1. Prayer against barya and legewon. Title and beginning: fiers... 
RA o: ANGE 1 OCP 3 OAT Ds UTE: PA 1 Thwe 1 ARD'YYT : ANCSE] 
FY? Aah a ng 1.... 

2. Prayer against colic. Title and beginning: Ne? 1... RAT 1: ANTE 1 
Rca NID : AP dA : OAL 1 TUE€ : he» : LANP 1 AKAN 1 
Roha... 

Two coloured magical pictures. 

The owner’s name is Yomam. 

Taken at Magdala in 1868. Bought in 1913. 


XV 

Twentieth century. Vellum. 1,980 mm. x 90 mm. Scroll composed of 
three strips. Careless but fluent handwriting. Black and red ink. No. 50832. 

1. Prayer against barya, legewon, zar, tagrida, chest pain, rheumatism, 
vaginal haemorrhage, and Jotalay. The legend of Susenyos. Title and end: 
flhev 1... Rte 1 [510] majan: ACP 04197 1 nC 1 OTALA DAYA: adim A 
Nhe WANA! Par : 700, : 9422 1 Anh: ATA 1 07090 1. AE 1 
APH 1: QC£ 1: DALPF 1 HC 1 MAEA 1 DAFT MECTAT à £99 1 METAL 1 
Ahorn 1 | if 

2. Prayer for expelling devils. Beginning: fhe: AKAHANGGI KAI... 
FAN OOLALILN 1 APAECI.... 

8. Salam to Phanuel, the expeller of devils. Beginning: fags ah : AAL, : 
KIYI NGANG... 

4. Prayer against vaginal haemorrhage and Sotdlay. Title and beginning: 
RA NAIT HI à £9? DETAL 1 RI Wel KATE [so]... 

D. Prayer against mäggañña and pleurisy. Title and beginning: ziet 1 
(XT jan: 025) Ore gU s (mh RP 1 OS LA Hg] 1... 

6. Prayer against chest pain. Title and beginning: Aiet : NAYA Hota : 
O19 1 KAV 1 Ay : hee 140 3 2 1 AD 1... 

Four coloured magical pictures. 

The name of the owner is Walatté Mike'el. Bought in 1930. 


~ a 


XVI 
Twentieth century. Vellum. 2,265 mm. x 95 mm. Soroll composed of 
three strips, a fourth is missing (traces of sewing). Mediocre handwriting. 
Black and red ink. No. 86622. 
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1. *Solomon's net’, a prayer for catching devils. Beginning: Aha? 1... 
AATE 1 Ade) CHANG 1 AK ITA 1 he» 1 CAN : 29 : HOC ATH LNA 
(ERA ARDRAT.... 

2. Prayer against blacksmiths and devils, barya and legewon: Aho 1... 
KITA 1 IRP 1 (APIR? 1) A74115 1 SOME 1 0£2(011)21 1... news Beet 
APITO : APEEF : ATUM 1 GRATI DARD'YYE 1 ALT 1 NEAT 
ag" h:... ("rb ANTE A9 HANNS : QC? 1 OAD 1: 0M19"1 1 OL 1 
70 : AGA :[ J. 

3. Prayer against devils: ee : (7 times) nene : (7 times) ... he» : 
ALPE s A TEA OY DU : AMEH 1 [ ]. 

4. Prayer against the designs of devils: (M-&h : APh : HONG 4 Phe 1 
AADITE (6... hoo : ACE AM l 080-3 DPI ? ATE | KAHANANE : 
[ l. 

D. Prayer against blacksmiths. Title and beginning: Nie 1... atets 
ANE 1 TUN. ARAUA 1 NAPA 1 207571... . 

6. Beginning of a prayer against devils, black barya, dask, and [...]: 
NL: h09CAY 1... ASTID RAHAT ALO NCAR APPAR ADEE ALD 1 
OAPACE ! RAIF: LAN... 

Four coloured. magical pictures. 

The name of the first owner is erased and replaced by Gabra Sollase. 
Bought in 1931. 


XVI 

Nineteenth century. Vellum. 80 mm. x 120 mm. 92 folios. One coluinn. 
15-19 lines to a page. Poor handwriting. Black and red ink. Binding—wooden 
boards covered with linen. No. 52283. 

This manuscript contains numerous treatises of divination (kasab), magical 
prayers, and magico-medical prescriptions. Go‘ez and Amharic. 

1 (Œ. 3r.41r.). Hasaba küwakebt ‘ Calculation of the stars’ composed of 
12 chapters correspondmg to the signs of the zodiac. Cf. Griaule, ‘ Notes’, 
29-31. 

2 (£. 4Ir.-v.). Hasab ‘Calculation’ of the sick (ha : iog : HEPA 1 
OU AFIN 1). A hasabä hemum is edited in Griaule, ‘ Notes °, 28-9, a few others 
in Hatáta mànafost, pp. 205, 210, 212, and 213. 

3 (f. 41v.). Hasab to know the reason for which someone dies (NHANG : 
ATO 3 AANA 1 Qti(h eara :). 

4 (ibid.]. Hasab of the ill (hans £a 1). Of. Hatdta manafost, p. 204. 

5 (ibid.). Hasab to know the disease affecting someone (hâl : HAAG : 
elas: 1 AANA 2). == 

6 (f. 42r.). Hasab of beer (hân 1 84 :). 

7 (ibid.). Prescription for a sterile woman (Amh? 1). 

8 (ibid.). Hasab of fate (hân : h«A 1). Cf. Hatdta manafast, p. 200. 

9 (f. 42v.). Hasab of wealth and poverty (hAN: NAA : a7, 1). 

10 (f. 43r.). Hasab of a lonely woman (hân : AMANAH Vas :). 
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11 (f. 43v.). Hasabé münazol, a treatise of divination by Psalms (han: 
PRHA 1 HAET 1). Of. Hatata manafast, p. 138. 

12 (f. 44v.). Hasab of a journey (han: EPH). Cf. Hatdta manafost, 
pp. 207 and 232. A 
* 18 (ibid.). A hasab similar to No. 9. 

14 (f. 45r.). Hasab of goods (hil: Pe 5). C£. Hatdta mánafost, p. 207. 

15 (ibid.). Hasab to know whether someone will perish or not (AAt: 
HMA ! (eth i). 

16 (ibid.). Hasab of the sterile woman (han : en? 1), Cf. Hatáta mánafost, 
p. 208. 

17 (ibid.). Hasabà adal (hàn : ASA 1). Cf. Hatdta manafast, p. 201 (hans 
BE 1 ODEA 1). 

18 (ibid.). Hasab of mercy (hân 1 7»mer 1). 

19 (ibid.). Hasab to know whether charms will be undone or not (hàn : 
PAPC VAL th) OUR ET 4m 9). 

20 (ibid.). A hasab similar to No. 10. 

21 (f. 46v.). Hasab of the day (hân 1 BAT :). 

22 (ibid.). Hasab to know whether someone will come or not (AN : HERA : 
HA Ee 19). 

28 (ibid.). Hasab of Ezra, concerning the scldier (AN 1 KE 1 hé 4). 

24 (f. 46r.). Hasab of the man and the woman, to know who will die first 
(AN 1 NAOT) | DARAT : ug Ego: omg i). 

25 (ibid.). Hasab of the thief (at : An 1). Cf. Hatäta mánafost, p. 210. 

26 (f. 46v.). Hasab of pregnancy (hàn : xn :). Cf. Hatáta mánafost, p. 202. 

27 (ibid.). Hasab of birth (hän : AL 5). Cf. Hatdta mánafost, pp. 197, 
201, and 202. 

28 (ibid.). Hasab of the woman (hân 1 AKA :). 

29 (ibid.). Hasab of the man and the woman, different from No. 24. 

30 (f. 47r.). Hasab of a journey, different from No. 12. 

31 (ff. 47r.-57r.). Magical prayers for love (Aevtvt-4-PC :), for goods (Av : 
FPE, f. 48v.), for birth (Amñ.® 1, f. 49 v.), against chest pain (avr s, f. 50v.) 
and colio (#ce+ 1, f. 50v.), for being respected (ac^! 1), for binding devils, 
and against mággafífis (NATA: owdi AOT» Nowe, f. 53r.), for expelling 
devils and diseases (čänäfdr, bodbod, fera, togretya, eto., f. 53v.), against the 
demon of the noon (ganená gdter), colic (qursdz), migraine (falsdt), chest pain 
(wag‘at), rheumatism (gorjomat), eto., by the virtue of Solomon's seal (Nita 1 
Frw s items, f. 54r.), for expelling devils ‘f. 54v.), against the evil eye, 
nadora, containing the legend of the witch seen by the Apostles on the shore of 

"the Sea of Galilee (f. D6r.) for eye disease (MAA : haim 1 4/5 1, f. D6v.), 
against barya, fera, and fever (nadad, f. 57r.). 

82 (ff. 57r.—58r.). Magico-medical prescriptions: against magical disease 
(tuhz-h HASH » PEET] 1), swelling of the penis (Atm : &a[h.-b] :), gummy 
eyes (Paame : 9271), leprosy (nagem +), Llepharitis (tkFee&m 1 a£ 5), 
toothache (Amga : Ch +), sore throat (Ahle 1 PC 1), deafness (HEFP 1 
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oW 1), migraine (&A6-- : CAD 1), and colic (q”arsdt), fever (nadad), disease of 
children (mato : Ah? :), for the nose (74 1), for scrofula (Phe :), etc. 

33 (ff. 58r.—60v.). Magical prayers and prescriptions: for causing enmity 
(evivr1A9 1), against wild beasts (AACE 1 PEC 1), eto., for causing Impotence 
and stopping urination (720we 1 AAR :). 

34 (ff. 60r.62r.). Five magico-medical prescriptions against rheumatism 
(At-[Ckr7T 1), prescriptions against eye disease (A9[e]* : Merz" 1), sores 
(usna 1), syphilis (at 1), smallpox ( fangaga), for the sterile woman (makan), 
migraine (falgdtd r2's), fever (e£ 4), colic (adcat :), for the madman (WANS : 
ña 1), against a rabid dog (Mt: « af 1), pus (AEPAA 1), impotence (TANK 1), 
for the sterile woman (Aet? 3). 

35 (f. 62r.-v.). Treatise of divination, Hasabd kobar. 

36 (ff. 62v.-64v.). Magical prayers and prescriptions against goitre (AA : 
ATECT 1), eye disease (AZ 1), migraine (AAge-t : [stc] CAN 1), etc. 

37 (ff. 64v.—65v.). Prayer for expelling devils; Mark v, 1-20. 

38 (ff. 65v.—66r.). Magical prayer against devils, müsfemd aganant (Nhe : 

RUE ANE mAT à RO'YYT 1). 

39 (f. 66r.). Magical prayer against fargogat, barya, and legewon. 

40 (ff. 66v.-67v.). Another prayer against devils, mastemd aga[nant], various 
magical prayers, two of them for revelation (Ae-A£ +). 

41 (ff. 67v.—71r.). Chronological notes (Pmi : 4vc »). 

42 (f. Tlr.—v.) Notes concerning the  Degg"a ' Hymnary'. Incipit: 
ACANT : LA 3 RRI + NGE NYERAH PA 150 1... .. Cf. Grébaut-Tisserant, 
244, 2. 

43 (f. 72r.—v.). Hasab of the ill (han: Sag :) followed by a similar 
hasab without title. Cf. No. 4. 

44 (f. 73r.). Hasab of the sick (MAN + mage 1), different from No. 2. 

45 (f. 73r.-v.). Hasab indicating the medical actions of which each is 
dangerous mainly for one day of tbe week, with the corresponding recipe to 
combat it. Incipit: f+ x7: NAHE 1 Ag ANA! LACU 109 DS] 1 ? PC 1 00. 1 
ANT 1A... 

46 (ff. 73v.-80v.). Medico-magical prescriptions for a good journey (av: : 
[stc]), against buda and the cough (AAA 1), the disease of the genitals (forct 1), 
the hail (ene 7), stones being thrown at someone by magio (A?£497"fL 1), 
for causing love (Aevh[t]M-C :), for causing enmity (eP(vt4AÓ 1), against 
haemorrhoids (CECA : LE 1), for undoing charms, máftohe $oray, against 
thieves (aaa 1), against Sotdlay, rheumatism (pC TT 1), etc. 

47 (ff. 81r.-82r.). Short treatises of divination (kasab), amongst them: 


hasab zdmanazal (cf. No. 11), hasab of beer (cf. No. 6), hasab of wealth (han 1" 


MAA 1) (cf. Nos. 9, 13), hasab to know your own disease (hân s HEAP 1 medo 1 
ANavtrh 1), kasab of pregnancy (cf. No. 26), ete. 

48 (ff. 80v.-92r.). Various kasab: for a journey (cf. No. 12), to know 
whether a man will vanquish or not (hån : eve, 1 ato», 1), of fate (cf. 
No. 8), of the ill (cf. Nos. 4, 43), a hasab to know the disease feared, according 
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to the signs of the zodiac, etc., and magical prayers and recipes against devils 
(At : NATE KIYI 1), for binding your enemy and blinding him (. . . Aids 
ANG 1... ARGU] v... GARAT? 1! AOL74u- 1), for preventing a man from 
leaving [a woman] against her will (. . . t5£A : HHE] : he» : ALUC t APLY! 

“nas. 1.. .), eto. ; a kasab to know the month of your death (440 : gerat 1), 
a hasab of love (hôn : «C 1) (of. Hatdta mänafəst, p. 200), to know what a man 
is thinking (QH4-A9°C ! WASU 1 AANA :), of sickness (NATA 1 hatg’ 1), of goods 
(of. No. 14), and—at the end—a few short magical recipes. 


Remarks 


1. The original manuscript (ff. 3-72) is composed of 7 numbered quires 
(the number 4 appearing twice on the fourth and on the fifth quire); it is 
preceded by a double fly-leaf (ff. 1-2 containing short magical prayers, recipes, 
and a hasabà dəwuy, cf. No. 4) and followed by at least 6 quires of various sizes 
and various numbers of leaves added later: ff. 73-4, 80 mm. x 115 mm.; 
ff. 75-8, 75 mm. x 75 mm., the last leaf being extended to 115 mm. by sewing 
on an additional piece of vellum ; ff. 79-80, 83mm. x 120mm.; ff. 81-2, 62 mm. 
x 85 mm.; ff. 83-6, 75 mm. x 125 mm. ; ff. 87-92, 70 mm. x 125mm. Most 
of these additional quires are only attached to the manuscript by string but not 
bound together with the main part of the manuscript. 

2. The original manuscript finishes on f. 71v. with a colophon giving the 
name of the owner (and diviner), alaga Gübrá Másqül from Askvena (Adit :) 
ineAgüwmoder, who wrote the manuscript himself (wad + (4. 1) at the time 
of governor (A.t : (bor : mmy; yyt 1) Wálda Ságga. 

3. The writing is in many places illegible (esp. on ff. 1r., 2v., 80v., 83r.). 

4. Some of the additional leaves (see Remark 1) are probably written in 
different hands (e.g. ff. 80r.—v., 81r.-82v., 87r.-92r.). 

5. On f£. 49r., 50r., 52v., 53r., Dár., v., 64v., 65v., 66r., Tlv. 76r., TTV., 
78r., 85v., magical signs, squares, and pictures. 

6. Folio 92v. is blank. 

T. Bought in 1929. 


GENERAL INDEX 
excluding names of diseases, demons, magicians, and magic 
(o) = name of an owner 


e 
Alexander, king (seoret names pronounced by, ^ Degg"a (notes concerning the) XVII, 42 


before Gog and Magog) VI, 1; VII, 4 divination XVII, 1-6, 8-30, 35, 43-45, 47-48, 
==" Amina (o) IT Remark 1 
Ask*ana (in Agdwmadar) XVII, Remark 2 Uhta Maryam (o) I 
Biblical texts : Gabr& Iyhsus (0) V 
Ps. i IV, 3 Gabra Mäsqäl (0) XVII 
Mark i, 23-6 VIII, 7 G&brd Mika'el (o) IV 
v, 1-20 XVII, 37 Gabr& Samu'el (0) X 
John i, 1-5 VIII, 1; IX, 11 Gabra Sallase (o) XVI 


chronological notes XVII, 41 Gog and Magog, see Alexander 
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Badare (?) Maryam (o) VI 

legend of Susenyos H, 1; III, 3; IV, 6; 
VIL 7; XV,1 

legend of the witch seen by the Apostles on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee IT, 4; V, 5; 
XVII, 31 

müftohe Saray IV, 1; VI,3; VIL, 1,3; VIO, 8; 
IX, 1, 14; XVII, 46 

Magdala I, VII, VIT, XII, XIV 

magioal charaoters II, 3; XVII, Remark 5 

magioal pioturee all MSS 

magical squares I, 5; 11, 3; XVII, Remark 5 

Makora Sollase (o) XIII 

mastemd aganent T, 2; IV, 2; X,1; XVII, 38, 
40 

medico-magical prescriptions and recipes 
XVII, 7, 32, 34, 36, 46 

Nasiira Ab (o) VIII 

Sabina Giyorgis (o) XII, XIII 

sdlam to Phanuel I, 10; V, 7; VI, 8; IX, 8; 
X,4; XV,3 


sdlam to the wound of the side with the names 
of the nails of the Cross II, 6; IX, 10 

* Solomon's net’ VII, 2, 8; XVI, 1 

Solomon’s ring (Beoreb names kept in) XT, 3 

Solomon's seal (prayer by the virtue of) 
XVI, $1 . 

Susenyos, see legend of Susenyos 

Tasfa Giyorgis (0) X 

Walatta Giyorgis (o) VIL 

Wålátta Hanna Tokku (o) TII 

Wálettá Haywêt (o) XII, XIII 

Wálattá Maryam (o) X, XI 

Wálatth Mika'el (o) I, III, VI, XV 

Walatta Sallase (o) XII 

Walatts Taklà Haymanot (o) IV 

Wáldá Maryam Marra (o) VII 

WaAlda Sagga, governor of Agawmadar XVII, 
Remark 2 

Walan Dassota (o) I 

Yamam (o) XIV 


INDEX-GLOSSARY 


names of diseases, demons, magicians, and magio 


afafta h4.«;- 1 VIT, 6 unidentified. 
aganont Bee ganen. 


ahazü siba kt + (v : VID, 2 ‘ [magical] signs made by men (#)’. 

andürümbi W£4g9"(. : for andürübb XVII, 46 ‘magical attack by stone- 
throwing ', of. Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 719. 

aydr AeC 1 X, 3 ‘air, wind, air current, draught’, cf. the title of the medical 
prescription, TT 243, AA?C: PANCA: (Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 242-3). 
On the other hand, cf. the disease called aydra aganent ‘ the breath of the 
demons (?) ', Streleyn, Prières, 334. See also Worrell, m, 133. 

ayhudawi in *aynà ayhudawi 02% 1 hgu-A9 + XIII, 3 ‘ evil eye of a Jew’, cf. 


Streleyn, Prières, 340. 


‘ayn 0g 1 (1) ‘eye’ in la-‘ayn A3% 1 ‘for the [disease of the] eye’ XVII, 
36; homamd ‘ayn amalan 1 3%} 1 ‘the disease of the eye’ XVII, 31, and 
yd-‘ayn homam e927 war + XVII, 34, cf. Streleyn, Prières, 327; 


Rodinson, §§ 112, 121, 122, 125; 


prescriptions in TT 90 ff. (Streleyn, 


Médecine, 1, 212 ff.); ‘ayn zàtàmalta 427 1 nro? Am 1 “loss of eyelashes, 


blepharitis ’ XVII, 32, see prescriptions in TT 77, 85 (Streleyn, Médecine, it 


208-9); yäčämäččamā ‘ayn Pesanan 1 92,7: XVII, 32 ‘ gummy eyes’, 
see TT 90 ff. (Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 210 fÈ). 

(2) ‘[evil] eye’, see under ayhudawi, barya sdllim, buda, dini, dobbi, 
add saba, aslamawt, krəstyanawi, legewon, magtul, m"artáfifia, qdmdfiiia, 
qdyyoh, siytan, sala wági; also Worrell, m, 131; Griaule, LR, §§ vi-x1; 
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Streleyn, Prières, 334; Rodinson, index, 193; ‘aynd wérg 424: wc? : 
II. 4 ‘ Goldauge, Gelbauge, Gelbsucht (?), Auge von Warq (?)', Worrell, 
ir, 181. Probably ‘jaundice’, see Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 229, n. 7. But 
KBT, 999-1000, indicates: ogr: oC*1...0£* 1 PhO! the Aee! 
ORE ? CADI 1 LP : NE : PLD 1 MA DE 1 OCT 9 KANE E £OAA t 
meg? 1 Aiet ANTE + O27 1 OCP t MOLY: PA 1 Nhe 1 PLRO 1 0g 1 
oc? : £0AA s ‘Someone who, staring [at a person] gives her a crimson 
complexion, is said to have an ‘aynd wárg [“ golden eye”). Also the sorcerer 
who writes prayers for the ‘aynd wárg and the ‘aynd [ola [“ eye of the 
shadow ”J is called ‘aynd wárq ’. 


‘ayndt agya : V, 5; IX, 2,13; XII, 1 ‘evil eye’ which provokes, amongst 


others, a kind of eruptive disease called also ‘ayndt, of. Worrell, mm, 138; 
Griaule, ZR, pp. 11 and 12, n. 1; Strelcyn, Prières, 334; tdem, Médecine, 
I, p. 229 (TT 166) and n. 11; Rodinson, 36, 39, § 68. See also under ‘ayn 
and ndddra. 


barya ace 11, 3, 6; III, 1; V, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6; VI, 1, 6, 7, 9, 10; VIII, 2, 8; 


1X,1,3,4,8,13; X1,2,3; XIL 1; XIV, 1; XV,1; XVI,6. Lit. ‘slave’. 
The name of a black-skinned people. People believe that barya are serving 
the demon or the spirit provoking epilepsy and therefore barya is identified 
with this disease. For details see Streloyn, Prières, 331 and 346-7; KBT, 
525; Griaule, LR, § ux; Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 560-5 (TT 1309-20). 
barya sdllim ‘black barya’ V, 4 is characterized as follows: ... hr: 
ACE RAP 1 AR HAAG 1 DIET : NAL : DHIA 1 [sie] Ag? 1... 
“you, black barya, who break the bones, who strangle the neck and who 
make people wake up jumping’; barya sdlliman, pl, VIII, 2; XI, 2; 
‘aynd barya ‘ the [evil] eye of barya’ XI, 3. 


badbed Nene : XII, 1; XVII, 31; of. Worrell, m, 134; Streleyn, Prières, 332. 


It is the Ge‘ez term corresponding to the Amh. čänäfdr (Frac :) ‘ pestilence, 
plague ’, cf. Dillmann, col. 541; Grébaut, 191. KBT, 504, gives two other 
names of diseases as corresponding to badbad: wába wn: ‘ malaria’ and 
madad 44:1 ‘ malarial fever’. Another meaning, ‘colic’, is given by the 
informant Agüii&hu on a M.C. card (1927): ALAS : colic (= dir 1) ’. 


buda ma: TT, 8; III, 1; V,2; VIL, 10; VIII, 8; IX, 13; X, 3; XII, 1; 


XVII, 46 ‘a being whose main characteristic feature is the evil eye; he 
possesses the victim by drinking her blood and eating her flesh’. For 
details see Griaule, LR, 8$ 1-v and pp. 189-42; Streloyn, Prières, 331-2; 
idem, Médecine, 1, 764-5 (TT, index to MS C); Rodinson, “26, 58-9 et 
passim, see index, 191. 

‘aynd buda 4£^ 1 (-& 1 XIII, 3 ‘ the [evil] eye of buda”. 


čänäfar Frac s XII, 1; XVII, 31 ‘ plague, pestilence ’, see above under badbad 


and Streloyn, Prières, 332; idem, Médecine, 1, 59 and 490-3 (TT 1090-5). 


daban ansa LNI : 4441 VI, 1, cf. Streloyn, Prières, 341-2, giving the following 


results of an inquiry: ‘a kind of sorcerer; Guidi, col. 672 “ blacksmith ”, 
Guidi, Suppl., col. 194 “tanner (Gondar) ".—T[samrat] E[mmanuel] disputes 
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the use of this term with the meaning of “ tanner " in Gondar, but knows it 
in Shoa.—J[oseph] T[ubiana] gives: “iron-worker” fits PPP + in 
Godjam (informant: Abba Girom Gabre Muse).—The term designates in 

, Godjam “ weavers, blacksmith ”. Etymology : dabbol ansa LAA : Kh: “who 
takes away burdens”; originally “porter” (informant: Ato Müngestu)? 
—T.E. proposes to translate “ workers who pitch the royal tent (£04 1) ".— 
däbän ansa is attested in the Chronicle of King Susenyos (Tom. 1, ch. lviii, 
1. 202) among names of peoples (šeme, come, and gafat)’. KBT, 1097 ‘ black- 
smith’; TWA, 214 “ workers, blacksmith ’. 

dabbas Lan 1 XI, 4 ' a kind of genius supposed to inhabit places where there are 
beer and hydromel’, Baeteman, col. 905; ‘... when there is no hydromel, 
one believes that this genius starts to be malicious and causes illness; he 
does not abandon his post as long as the house exists; thirsty, he become 
malicious, can be seen but not touched, causes diseases and sometimes even 
kills’, Guidi, col. 670. Another explanation is given by Parkyns, see 
Worrell, m1, 139. 

ddgamyand ‘og 209211 66+ VII, 3 ‘magicians who make incantations using 
wood ’, cf. Streleyn, Prières, 342, s.v. ddgams. 

dim gge 1 T, 1, 2, D, 6, 7, 8, 9 (wahzdia dam ax-aurt : £32 1); II, 2; IV, 3, 4; 
VI, 4; XV, 1, 4 ‘ blood, haemorrhage ’, especially ‘ vaginal haemorrhage ’ 
causing spontaneous abortion, cf. Griaule, ZR, $8 xc-xor and oxvnr; 
Strelcyn, Médecine, 1, 528-33 (TT 1208-25). 

dàsk £4An 1 XII, 1; XVI, 6—name of a devil, cf. Worrell, m, 138, and Strelogn, 
Prières, 334, and p. 44, n. 1, where the following information is quoted from 
a MDD card concerning MS Eth. 606 from the BN: ‘ganen of the noon 
[see below, ganend qütor]. Climbs on the shoulders and presses down heavily. 
Swells the feet. All the body is heavy. The feet are heavy. No other 
symptoms...’. Informant, alaga Gassisi. For details concerning the cult 
of dask in the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries in Ethiopia, we find a very rich 
documentation in Samuel de Dabra Wagag, 8, 10 et passim. 

dadag &8-% : XI, 2, 4; XII, 1 ‘accident, sudden disease’, cf. Worrell, Ir, 
133; Streleyn, Prières, 335. KBT, 1188, gives more details: LEP 1 FAH : 
on! agg: cnt a ‘fera [see below], malarial fever, or mäggañña [see 
below]'. The first of the two terms given for malaria (nodat, see below) 
is the general one, the second, wdba, seems to be used mostly in Shoa, cf. 
Guidi, ddl. 578. 

dafent Serr : X, 3 lit. ‘ obturation, closing’, Guidi, col. 696; Baeteman, 
col, 930, gas 1 (but transcribed defent [stc]). In TT it occurs in at least 
two distinct diseases: (1) €h-g : £&«rt 1 ydkuffar dofont ‘obturation by 
smallpox ’ (TT 1156), of. Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 514-15; (2) ‘ obturation of 
the womb’, (a) t£ 1 e»t? : eezegca : ' [Prescription] for the obtura- 
tion [of the womb] which makes [the woman] sterile ', see MS D, ch. 130, 
1, (b) ake : egi : ‘ [Prescription] for syphilis, for the obturation [of 
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the womb]’, see MB D, ch. 130, 2, cf. Streleyn, ibid., index to MS D, pp. 
776-1. Note in the two last cases the form £t 1 dofnát. 
dini &A 1, f. dinit written probably by mistake dantt Ar 1 in. ‘aynd dini, ‘aynd 
dinit XIII, 9. Name of an evil spirit, cf. dino 43 1 in Streloyn, Prières, 335. 
tobbi AN. 1, f. dobbit PN.) XIII, 3. A kind of sorcerer, cf. Streleyn, Prières, 
341, 123 (' According to J.T[ubiana] this name is probably a Galla one and 
designates slanderers, people making evil spells’ (provisional note, 
11.1.1950)), 348 (‘a Galla population (according to Joseph, M.C.’s infor- 
mant) or Gogot (Gurage) (according to Wabino, another informant of 
M.C.) ’). See Marcel Cohen, Études, 7, 21, 69, 72, 91. According to Bruner- 
Plazikowski (unpublished MS belonging to M.C.) the dobbt are probably 
Selti. 
abd sdw ANS: : Aw 1 XVII, 34 ‘madman’, 
abd waisa ANS 1 axi s XVII, 34 ‘ the biting of a rabid dog’, cf. prescriptions 
in Griaule, LE, $ uxrx, and TT 848-55 (Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 418-19; 
Rodinson, § 21). 
add saba ALi (vim II, 8; oda saba NE 1 MIA : amharized form VII, 10; XII, 1, 
lit. “the hand of the man’, a kind of an evil being, cf. Worrell, Im, 130; 
Streleyn, Prières, 333, and especially, p. 44, n. 6: €... perhaps it should 
really be interpreted as &£. 1 NAIB « “ magical hand ” ’. Prescriptions against 
this evil (disease) are found in TT, see index to MS C in Streleyn, Médecine, 
1, 759-60. We find two other prescriptions in MS D, ch. 116, devoted also 
to buda [see above]. 
i ‘aynd afd sibs’ 9£/ 1 NE 1 AAA ATI, 3, “the [evil] eye of aga saba”. 
angort avec : XVII, 36 ‘ swelling of the neck; goitre ', cf. Streleyn, Médecine, 
I, 42. 
askit Adh. “penis; men's genitals’ in: (1) ydeskWu aùn. : XVI, 34, 
lit. ‘for the penis’ ie. ‘impotence’, cf. ns KAMA : in TT 646-69 
(Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 332-9; also Griaule, LR, §§ oxxxvn-oxxxix); 
(2) lazedhabaja oskétu Alhüm : hOh-k : XVII, 32 ‘for the man whose 
genitals are swollen ’, of. Griaule, LR, § xov; TT 670-5 in Strelcyn, Méde- 
cine, I, 338-41. 
aslam XnAg» : VII, 3 and oslamawi &nAvire : ‘ Muslim’ in ‘aynd eslamaws 
325 1 ANAIE : XIII, 3 “the [evil] eye of Muslims’, of. Worrell, m, 131; 
Bürelop, Paes 340. 
azn AUF 1 ‘ear’ in #adangawa aznu HLP 3 Nil à ‘ for the deaf’. 
fülaía zan : II, 8; X, 3 ‘Falasha, the “Jews” of Ethiopia’, €f. Worrell, 
nr, 137; Stralovas Priéres, 349. In MS D of TT a special chapter (104) is 
=æ devoted to the falasa, Strelcyn, Médecine, 1, 774-5. A prescription given 
by MSS ACD of TT (1137), Médecine, 1, 508-9, names the falasa together 
with the əd adba [see above]. Another prescription found in MS D (ch. 
116 bts D) mentions the falasa together with the buda [see above]. 
fansasa 45532 + XVII, 34 ‘ smallpox ', see Strelcyn, ‘ Note sur les noms de la 
variole’. 
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fera ad.» TX, 13; X, 3; XI, 2; XII, 1 ‘serious and contagious disease ’, 
Guidi, col. 872; Worrell, nr, 133; Streloyn, Prières, 336; Médecine, 1, 
p. 495, n. 14 and prescriptions (TT 1079-89), pp. 484-91. 
fogen ©% : XII, 1. Name of a population frequently encountered in Ethiopian 
magical texts; see Streleyn, Prières, 349 giving the results of an inquiry " 
concerning this name. 
folsüt «Ap 11,8; VI, 1; VIL 6,10; VII, 3; IX,13; X,3; X12; XII, 1; 
XVII, 31; folsütà ros XVII, 32, 34, 36 ‘ migraine’, cf. Worrell, 1m, 136; 
Streleyn, Prières, 336. Quoted many times in TD (see Streloyn, Médecine, 
1, 105 ff.) and in TT (ibid., 200-1); MS D of TT uses the term ten: Prt! 
ydras malat as a synonym. 
ferqeqat «zb 3r : 11, 8; XVII, 39. Name of a disease of the womb, occurring 
once in TT, (MS C, ch. 11, 34). Seems to be a synonym of the disease called 
in the same MS in ch. 11, 33 enge: Abas: yabagad sogosseqat (the 
tentative translation given in Btreleyn, Médecine, 1, 755—‘ maladie du bas 
ventre'—has probably to be replaced by ‘piercing pain in the womb’). The 
forqoqat is included in the chapter of yabagad sagessaqat in the index of MS C ; 
see also TT 1271 (Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 544-5). This disease is a consequence 
of the gotdlay [see below], cf. WAAR : Ndremanif 1 11? NEP 1 £àbbhA 1 
TT, MS D, ch. 144, 2. 
ganen 23? :11, 8; VIII, 3; X, 3 ‘devil, demon’, pl. aganant hovvr 11,2; 
III, 1, 2; IV, 2; V, 1, 3,6; VI, 1, 6; VU, 2, 4, 5, 8, 10; VII, 1, 7, 14; 
IX,4,8,14; X, 1 (a,b,c); XL 1,2,; XH, 1; XIIL8; XV,2; XVI, 1,2, 
3, 4,6; XVII, 31. Often qualified as aganani süwagan ‘ malicious aganant’ ; 
also as aganant akuyan ‘bad aganent’ XVI, 2. Strelcyn, Prières, 335; 
Rodinson, 60-2 et passim, see index, 192. 
‘aynd aganont 4^ : hart + ' the [evil] eye of the aganant’ XIII, 3. 
ganend gator Dy : PANG 1 IIT, 1; XT, 2, 4; XVII, 31; ganen zagütor XII, 1 
‘the demon of the noon’, Dillmann, col. 1177; Worrell, mx, 133 (who 
quotes also an oral explanation given to him by Mrs. Elsie Winqvist in 
Stockholm: *Gallenfieberanfall infolge von Überlastung des Magens zu 
Mittag, am Schlusse des Fastens °); Streleyn, Prières, 335. 
gudale +80. 1 XII, 1. Name of a devil or an idol, cf. Worrell, rr, 136 ; Strelcyn, 
Prières, 335, but also the name of a population feared as magicians, ibid., 
351. For details concerning the cult of gudale (4-" and 7") in the fourteenth- 
fifteenth centuries in Ethiopia, see Samuel de Dabra Wagag, p. 17, 1. 7 et 
passim. 
g"or'e TCh: in hamamd g"or'e amelan 1 TCA 1 XVII, 32 ‘sore throat’, TT 
328-37 in Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 258-61; Rodinson, 49. 
geasami, gusamt "2g 1, APT: IT, 8; VI, 1; VIO, 6; IX, 13; XI, 2, 4; 
XII, 1; XV, 5 ‘ chronic pleurisy with cough ’, cf. Guidi, col. 736; Strelcyn, 
Priéres, 335. See prescriptions, TT 1011-12, in Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 
470-71. 
darba dawe, see yddürba dawe. 
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gen(n) x : XI, 4; from Arabic (>, cf. Worrell, nr, 182. On the cult of the 
jinns in Ethiopia, see Griaule, LR, 135-7 ; cf. Rodinson, 60, 124, §§ 93, 95. 

hasan mT? sin hamamu lahosan motors Ant 1 XVII, 32 ‘ children's disease(s) ’. 

ekrostyan Qici-tzg* : VIT, 3 and krostyanawi hchtese » XIII, 3 ‘ Christian’ in 

'aynà krastyan(awi) ‘ the [evil] eye of Christians ’, of. Worrell, mm, 131. 

lams ngeri + XVII, 32 ‘leprosy’, cf. prescriptions in TT 1022 ff. (Strelcyn, 
Médecine, 1, 472 f£) ; Rodinson, p. 37, n. 1. 

legewon &19^ : I, 6; II, 5; IH, 1; V, 1, 2, 3, 6; VI, 1; VIL 6, 7, 9; 
VIII, 3, 4; IX, 1, 4, 8, 13; X, 2, 3; X1,8; XII, 1; XIV, 1; XV, 1; 
XVII, 39. 

Aeyeàv, Mark v, 9; Luke viii, 30, a name for Satan. In Ethiopic magical 
literature one of the most frequently occurring devils. 

Chief of the barya [see above] Guidi, col. 827, cf. Worrell, m, 139; 
Streleyn, Prières, 327. See prescriptions against legewon (TT 1321-40) in 
Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 564-9. 

legewon rakus ‘ impure legewon ' III, 1; VIO, 4. 

‘aynd legewon ‘the [evil] eye of legewon' IX, 1. See also: Samuel de 
Dabra Wagag, p. 26, note, and p. 41, 1. 22. 

mars "id: , f. marit mer : XII, 1 ‘diviner’, of. Worrell, m, 127; Streloyn, 
Prières, 337. 

mügol eni : XVII, 34 “pus”. 

mádggafiia py 1 VI, 1; VIL, 10; XL2,4; XIL 1; XV, b; XVII, 31 ‘colic 

. With bad stomach-ache caused by the tapeworm; ydlat mäggañña “the 

one-day máàggafifia", a very strong colic with vomiting but without 
diarrhoea, caused by something poisonous; it often kills within 24 hours’, 
Guidi, col. 111. This explanation is also adopted by Worrell, rrr, 135, and 
Streloyn, Prières, 329. TWA, 39, also gives ALAF » eu : cmt * NAS n 
“bad stomach-ache ' and K BT, 126, m3% 1 ewe à 4^Cavr t feZ?207-0-h8 1 
e", £04 7T 1 ANII : 029.0 P 1 04.08 14 TIPE 007 1... ORE 
PNA 2-a- 1 gn? £T : NANG 02571 : "1h: - T6 4 Catt eroe 1 AIR 1 
hy 1 AGE c: 1h! PLLA sa ‘colic, stomach pain which causes 
vomiting, diarrhoea, nausea, and wind; ... a kind of disease caused by 
tapeworm; accompanied by vomiting and colio, it causes sudden death '. 
‘Tetanus pains ’, Trzos, ‘ List’. 

The méggafifia is certainly also the demon of the threshold and of the 
closed door. For details see Griaule, LR, 143-4. This belief is confirmed by 
different informants. The MDD card no. 30 (to MS Eth. 589 of the BN) 
gives the following explanation: ‘ One gets this sickness instantaneously 


"7 if one jumps over the threshold too quickly when leaving the house. A devil 


touches you on the head or on the side of your body or settles on it. One 
vomits and falls down . . .'. A card established by M.C. (informant: 
Agüüühu, 1928) says: ‘ Malicious genius of the empty house, of a closed 
house, or of a house which has not yet been opened (e.g. in the morning 
when nobody has gone out) . . . ". 
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For prescriptions, see Griaule, LR, § xi-xu; Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 

770-1 (index to M8 D, ch. 61). 

makan aeng: XVII, 7, 34 ‘sterile woman’, cf. Griaule, LE, 88 oxxvi-oxxix, 
and TT 1179-97 in Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 522-5; Rodinson, 38, 50, § 117. , 

manfas rakus o4. 1 Cad: I, 8; VIT, 10; VIL, 2; X, 2 ‘impure spirit’; 
pl. mdnafost rokusan gents cy 1 V, 1; VIII, 2; XII, 1, cf. Streleyn, 
Priéres, 329. 

münío eet : VI, 1 ‘a disease which reours attacking the same person, like 
intermittent fever, rheumatism, migraine, eto. ', Guidi, col. 87; KBT 110; 
Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 88. 

mügdwze cohort, 1 XT, 2, cf. magawe, name of a ‘ king of devils’ (1), Worrell, 
nr, 129; Streleyn, Prières, 329. For details concerning the cult of this 
demon (considered as a kind of gudale, see above) in the fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries in Ethiopia, see Samuel de Dabra Wagag, p. 17, 1. 17; p. 26, L 16 
(maq’dzya); p. 28, 1. 20 and note; p. 29, 1. 12 (mág*222y), p. 23, IL 15, 20, 
and p. 24, 1. 10 (máhozey). 

magiul ra : in ‘aynd mágtul 427 1 pha 1 XI, 2 ‘ the [evil] eye of the 
murderer’. mdgtu is probably for mägtəl, cf. Dillmann, col. 441, eta 1; 
KWE, 815; see also gdtdlay in Worrell, m, 132. 

müsüryan ance? + VII, 3 ‘ sorcerers, magicians’, see below: saba masdryan. 

marmag oncong. ı XII, 1 unidentified, cf. Worrell, mz, 141. 

mat gf « XII, 1 * PaA : (Shoa ge 1 lit. “ blow ”) (1) a kind of violent disease 
with fever which kills in a short time; according to the part of the body 
affected, it is called e.g. f4geq 1 — [ydsamba —] lung attack; PAN : — 
[yalobb —] heart attack, eto. ; (2) ramce : — [ydbaher —] a kind of disease 
of the spleen which attacks swimmers; (3) -ñ : — [ras —] headache (it is 
a serious illness)’, Guidi, col. 82. Also Baeteman, col. 91: * pat: (or PFF 1) 
attack, sudden and violent disease ’, and TWA, 47. 

But in Go‘ez we have the term setut: mothat ‘ phantasm, fantasy, 
spectre ’, Dillmann, col. 183; Gabriele da Maggiora, 109; KWK, 615 (also 
£9 : nits ‘Satanic forgery’). The sáwasow translates this term by 
aganent [see above, ganen], Dillmann, ibid. The confusion between Gofoz 
mothat > malat and the Amk. metat from matta ' to strike, to hit’ seems 
quite ancient. KWK, 615, indicates for the Go‘ez mathat amongst others the 
meanings ‘ matat, məğ’. On the other hand, the term məthat is used also 
in Amh. : ‘ phantasm, spectre, magic’, Guidi, col. 83; ‘ganen ', TWA, 47, 
of. Griaufe, LR, 77 (but matat in §§ Lxvi-Lxvim), but Guidi, Suppl., col. 38, 
gives also mobat Tk « ‘apoplectic stroke, sunstroke,’, cf. also Worrell, 
ni, 132 (mot'at) and 133 (mac); Streloyn, Prières (mad and motat), 329. 

For prescriptions against mat, see TT 1003-10 (Streloyn, Médecine, 
1, 468-71). 

məšəro Pic + XVII, 32 ‘ scrofula’, of. prescriptions in Griaule, LR, $ xxxn, 
and in TT 902 ff. (Strelcyn, Médecine, 1, 430 ff, p. 481, n. 2, p. 439, n. 1); 
Rodinson, p. 37, n. b. 
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matal paps XII, 1; mta Ptht 1 1X, 13; matha PthaTt :! 11,8; VII, 6. 
See above: mat. 
muri in yamurt goorcp : XVII, 46 ‘for [the disease] of the genitals’, see 
above: ask. On the synonymy of the Ga'oz asktt and the Amh. murt, see 
Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 87. 
marta et CT 1 ‘ diviner’ in ‘aynd m*artááfia ' the [evil] eye of the diviner ’ 
XIII, 3. Cf. Worrell, nur, 127 (wrongly translated as ‘ prophet’); Guidi, 
col. 66; Baeteman, col. 149; Streleyn, Prières, 337. 
ndddra *£42. 1 II, 4; nädira 14.41 V, b; nodora "£c: XVII, 31, cf. Worrell, 
m, 131 (o El). The variant nddera is also found. Proper name of the evil 
eye, used in the legend concerning the witch seen by the Apostles on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. See Strelcyn, BN-Griaule, index, 266. Identified 
with *ayná wérg [see above] and ‘aynd sala wags [see below] in II, 4. Explained 
simple as ‘ evil eye ' ‘ayndt okuy in MSS Eth. 436, 3; 439, 2; 459, 4; 469, 8; 
028, 6; 538, 3 of the BN. Identified with other diseases as well: ‘aynd 
wárg, sala wags, af sdba’, zar, gargart, eto.) in several other MSS belonging to 
the same collection. 
nügürgar CAC 1 V, 8; XII, 1, cf. Worrell, m, 134; Streloyn, Prières, 333, and 
p. 45, n. 1, giving the characteristics of the spirit by alaga Gässäsä (MDD 
cards): ‘ ndgürgar—for [Amh.] gdrgart. wullug of a ganen [see below, zar 
wullug |. The same as the ‘aynd fala [see above]. Prevents business from being 
concluded. Wherever he goes he walks on the stones in order not to leave 
. any trace. Does not attack people physically. Prevents possessed persons 
from declaring the name of the possessing zar and makes the sick person 
recoil from the dábtàra. “ Closes the mouth of the zar". Prevents the 
making of gifts’. ‘ Paralysis, a kind of epilepsy’ (Grébaut, 333, after 
Juste d’Urbin). 
Prescriptions against this disease in TT, MS D, ch. 153, see index of the 
MS D in Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 776-7. 
ndhabi sut, : V, 6; VIII, 9; XII, 1; XIII, 3; XVI, b ‘blacksmith’, f. 
nühabit sut zr» KIT, 1; XIII, 3; pl nähabt runt: VIL, 6; XUI, 3; XVI,2, 
cf. Worrell, m, 127; Streloyn, Prières, 340. Cf. pg v 1 ‘300 blacksmiths’ 
belonging to the army of ddsk, in Samuel de Dabra Wagag, p. 26, 1. 16. 
nodad yas» V, 6; IX, 13; XII, 1; XVII, 31, 32, 34 < malarial fever... (in 
Tigre signifies fever in general)”, Guidi, col. 395; “ (1) fever, (2) (Gondar) 
‘malaria’, Baeteman, col. 517. For prescriptions against nodad See Griaule, 
LR, $ Law; TT 1096-1105 (Strelcyn, Médecine, 1, 492-5). 


m nodoft 24:4 1 XII, 1 a kind of disease (of horses and mules)”, Guidi, col. 396 ; 


Worrell, xu, 136; Streloyn, Prières, 332, and Médecine, 1, 366—7 (TT 738). 
TT 727 (Médecine, 1, 362-3) shows that this disease also attacks cows; 
this is also true for human beings, see TT, MS D, ch. 163 (index to MS D, 
Médecine, 1, 778-9). 

gawaa sa: VI, 1 name of a ‘king of devils’, of. Worrell, m1, 129 (qawezo, 
gaweza), related to mdgdwze [see above]. 
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qämäñña Poot 1 in ‘aynd qämäñña XIII, 3. We find this name in the forms 
qramififia, qumáfifia, but also qgämäñña. ‘Sorcerer who makes people ill 
using philtres and poisons’, Guidi, coL 291; Baeteman, col. 378; KBT, 
494; Worrell, m, 127; Streloyn, Prsères,, 339. Prescriptions against 
qumüfifia are found in TT (MS C, ch. 14, 8, 4; 23,6; 24,3; MS D, ch. 193), T 
see Strelcyn, Médecine, 1, index to MS C, 752-3, where this term is wrongly 
translated as ‘ brigands’, and index to MS D, 780-1. Trzos, ‘List’, 17, explains 
the gumofifia [stc] as a disease: ‘ The unconscious struggle of ego and super- 
ego in dreams. A person who has this ailment grinds his teeth in convulsion 
and talks loudly in his sleep. Biting one’s tongue and lips is also observed ’. 

qätälay 4-rAg 1 XT, 4 ‘murderer’, of. Worrell, m, 132. See above, máqtul. 

gayyah La : in ‘aynd gayyah XIL, 3 ‘ the [evil] eye of a White’. güyyo, lit. 
‘red’, signifies a man of fair complexion in opposition to sdllim ‘ black’ 
[see under barya salim). 

qttoft £T% 1 XVII, 34 ' syphilis’, cf. Griaule, LR, $$ xovn—crv, and TT 1163-78 
in Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 516-23; Rodinson, $$ 23, 125. 

gogolay ##ag. 1 VI, 1 unidentified. 

q*orgüt, qursdt cet s, &' 1 11, 8; IV, 5; V,8; VI, 1; VIL 6, 10; VIII, 
3,6; IX,6,18; X,3; XI, 2; XII, 2; XIV,2; XVII, 31, 32, 34 ‘ colic’, 
cf. Worrell, nr, 135; Streleyn, Prières, 331. For prescriptions, see TT 
477-89 in Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 296-9. See also Rodinson, 35, 40, 88 4, 48. 

q"eriomat Perat: 11, 8; VI, 5; VII, 6, 10; IX, 12 (... DATECTP 1 
ALE 1 OA0160- 3 ...), 18; XI, 2; XII, 1; XV, 1; XVII, 31, 34, 46 
‘rheumatism’, of. Worrell, xx, 136; Streleyn, Prières, 331. For prescrip- 
tions, see TT 453-71 in Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 290-7. 

q*osl ha 1 XVII, 34 ' sore, gathering ’, cf. Griaule, LE, § orx, and TT 962-75 
in Streloyn, Médecine, 1, 456-61. 

saba müsüryan MIK 1 eewcg : I, 4; VIII, 1 ‘magicians’, cf. másáryan, 
Streloyn, Pri2res, 337. 

sal àA 1 cough, tuberculosis ' XVII, 46, cf. Griaule, LR, $ cxi, and TT 291- 
320 in Strelcyn, Médecine, 1, 252-7. 

sdytan ARMs + VI, 2; VIII, 8; X, 3 ‘Satan’, pl. sdytanat ngeman » IH, 2; 
VI, 1; VII, 9 ‘devils’; also in ‘aynd sdytan ‘ the [evil] eye of Satan’ XIII, 
3, of. Worrell, mu, 182; Streleyn, Prières, 330. 

sogassaqat PAPAH 1 II, 8 ‘ disease of the bones or the periosteum ', Guidi, col. 
166. Cf. Griaule, LR, § xom. See also above fargegat, synonym for yabagad 
soqassagat, 

fora'el Peh 1 XII, 1 and éoragyál ega : VI, 1. This name has probably 
to be corrected to sor'el (the form sora'el seems to be due to confusion with ~~ 
esrael *Tsrael?); in Tigre—beings (not demons!) encountered in rivers, 
especially at noon, and in desert places when one is walking alone. For 
details see Griaule, LR, 137-8; Rodinson, 38, 40, 119, $ 128. 

foray ("££ 1 V, 6; VI, 8; VII, 1, 3; VIL, 8; IX, 1, 14; XVII, 46 ‘charm, 
spell’, cf. Worrell, rz, 130. This term oocurs many times in the titles of 
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prayers called máftohe $oray ' [prayer] which undoes charms’. A collection 
of prayers of this kind is edited in Streloyn, Prières. 

silat 24h, 1 V, 2 ‘enemy’, cf. Streloyn, Prières, 342. 

sala wags wa 1 an, 111,8; IH, 1; IR, 19; salawdgt xama. 1 XII, 1, cf. Worrell, 
nr, 136; Streloyn, Prières, 343, and p. 3, n. 8, ‘ sorcerer’, lit. ‘a man who 
transpierces the shadow (of the person whom he wishes to harm)’, Guidi, 
Suppl., 233. Occurs also in ‘aynd sola wags ‘ the [evil] eye of the sorcerer’ 
I, 4. 

Sotdlay Wag 1 VI, 1; XI, 1,2, 4; XV, 1,4; XVII, 46, and šotolay wag : 
VIII, 3, cf. Guidi, col. 218; Worrell, mu, 130. Name of a devil who makes 
women sterile, causes spontaneous abortion, and attacks suckling infants. 
For details see Griaule, LR, § xm and 144-5; Rodinson (Soidlay and 
Sotdle), 38, 39, 119, $ 118. For prescriptions (TT 1341-52) see Streleyn, 
Médecine, 1, 568-77. 

(àbib man : IX, 13 ‘artisan, blacksmith, magician’, of. Worrell, rx, 127; 
Streleyn, Prières, 342. 

tdgbarà sábo! tane: àh: I, 4; V, 2; VIL 10; VII, 2; X, 2 ‘ [magical] 
action of men’; in I. 4 tagbard sdbs’ akuyan ! .. . of evil men’ and tägbarä 
saba müsüryan ‘... of the magicians’, cf. Worrell, m, 130; Streloyn, 
Prières. 322, 

idlawad TAPA 1 IX, 13; XII, 1 unidentified, cf. Worrell, m, 141. 

tánkolàfifta 4n 1 VIT, 10 ‘ malicious, cunning °’, Guidi, col. 366, cf. Worrell, 

e nr, 127; Streloyn, Prières, 339. 

tàyaya£ Apr 1 IX, 13 ‘intermediary, responsible for a contract, guarantor, 
guarantor zar [Bee below]’, Guidi, Suppl., col. 183; cf. Worrell, ur, 140; 
Strelcyn, Prières, 339. 

togrotya, see togrida. 

togrida taca 11,8; VII, 6; VIII, 3; X,3; XII, 1; XV,1; iogrotya TACHS + 
XI, 4; ‘(1) & devil who stays in lonely places and causes epilepsy; (2) 
epilepsy ', Guidi, col. 327; ‘a devil attacking mostly women’, Baeteman, 
col. 492. For details see Worrell, m, 128. KBT, 638, explains: TIA 1 
PHL 1 DAR 1 EEP : Ayah Nh: OLE 1 FPUR : A27 ATS 1 ICT 
CPW 1 h£ he 1 PACE: ANA = ‘ ydzar wellaá [see below under zar 
wollaj , a little spirit who, inhabiting a person, unified with him, causes him 
to do things involuntarily, ado kabire, epilepsy’. ado kübire (Baeteman, 
col. 626, ado kabird) is a kind of spirit, of a zar inhabiting certain persons. 

lors pct: in lahemamé (ors Amma 1 poh: XVIL, 32 ‘ for toothache’, cf, TT 
252-79 in Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 244-51; Rodinson, 36. 

wag'at maat 111, 6, 7, 8; VIL, 8, 5; IX, 10,13; X, 3; XI, 2; XU, 1, 3; 
XIII, 1; XV, 1, 6 and wogat VII, 6, 10; XVII, 31 ‘ chest pain’, cf. Worrell, 
nr, 135 ; Strelcyn, Prières, 334; Rodinson, 35, 78. For prescriptions see TT 
417-81 in Streleyn, Médecine, 1, 280-5. 

worzolya o-cuag: II, title of picture; VI, 1. Name of a devil speared by 
Susenyos, of. Worrell, m, 137. 
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yagarba dawe CECA 188: XVII, 46 ‘haemorrhoids ', cf. Streloyn, Médecine, 
I, p. 137, n. 6; TT 364 ff. (Médecine, 270 f). 

zar uc 111, 8; V, 6; XI, 4; XII, 1; XV, 1. A spirit not considered as a 
demon, cf. Worrell, mi, 128; Streloyn, Prières, 334; Rodinson, 9 et passim, 
see index, 194. For more details see the following selective bibliography :" 
Enrico Cerulli, article * zar ' in Encyclopaedia of Islam, first ed. ; Griaule, 
LR, 129-35; M. Leiris, ‘Le taureau de Seyfou Tchenger (Zar) ', Minotaure, 
No. 2, 1933, 75-82: sdem, ‘Le culte des zars à Gondar, Éthiopie septentrio- 
nale', Aethtopica, u, 3, 1934, 96-103, 1r, 4, 1934, 125-56; tdem, ‘ Un rite 
médico-magique éthiopien: le jet de dangara’, Aethtopica, m1, 2, 1935, 
61—74; M. Griaule, ‘De quelques régles de nourriture concernant les génies 
zar’, Aethioptca, m, 3, 1935, 124-6; M. Leiris, ‘La croyance aux génies 
“Zar” en Éthiopie du Nord’, Journal de Psychologie Normale et Patho- 
logique, xxxv, 1-2, 1938, 107-25; tdem, L'Afrique fantóme, Paris, Galli- 
mard, 1934; second ed., 1951; idem, ‘ Le culte du Zar à Gondar, Éthiopie 
du Nord. Notes pour deux conférences prononcées à l'École Nationale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes’? (mimeographed, Paris, 1955); idem, La 
possession et les aspects thédtraux chez les Ethiopiens de Gondar, Paris, Plon, 
1958; Simon D. Messing, ‘Group therapy and social status in the zar 
cult in Ethiopia’, in M. K. Opler (ed.), Culture and mental health, New 
York, Macmillan, 1959, 319-82; Rodinson, 9 ff. (see index, 194). 

It would be of a certain interest to add to the dossier of the Ethiopian 
zar the following note (Trzos, “List”, 12): ‘ Evil [stc]-Hunting spirit that 
lives in forests and attacks people who appeal to him. This zar is most of the 
time attracted by females of beauty and good-smell as well as good-singing 
voice. Once this spirit dwells in a person, the sufferer has to observe certain 
formalities—what to dress, what kind of animal to kill and when to sacrifice 
them as well as how to hold the ceremony. Failure to observe these formali- 
ties results in severe punishment which goes to the extent of eating fire.... 
In rare cases, the patient suffers from depression and light-phobia. Mind 
you, if the ceremony is properly observed, the person who is possessed by 
zar has the power to prophesy and curse the enemy of those who bring 
gifts to the house. The zar incognito refers to the person as “ My horse ". 
In some provinces, this zar is referred to as adokebere [see above, the explana- 
tion of KBT, 633, for tegrida]’. See also Rodinson, ch. ii (‘ Sorcellerie, 
démons et possession à Gondar °), esp. pp. 61-71. 

Presofiptions against zar are found in TT, MS C, oh. 12, 54-65, and 
MS D, ch. 114, see indexes in Btrelcyn, Médecine, 1, 762-3 and 774-5. 

zar wallag nc s a-Ay: V, 6 [or ydzar wollag]. wollaá means the mulatto, cf. " 
Guidi, col. 359; Baeteman, col 745. zar wallag is a mongrel of a zar and 
a demon, of. Leiris, ‘ Le culte du Zar à Gondar ’, 1955, 3. A special chapter 
is dedicated to the zar wallag in MS D of TT (oh. 115), see index in Streleyn, 
Médecine, 1, 774-5, 
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THE KHWAREZMIAN GLOSSARY—V 


By D. N. MAcKzNziE 
. In memoriam A. Z. V. Togan (1890-1970) 


The four preceding artioles in this series ! have been devoted to the chapter 
* Verbs’ of Das chwaresmische Sprachmaterial einer Handschrift der * Mugaddsmat 
al-adab’ von Zamazéari, 1, attention being focused chiefly on the doubtful or 
erroneous transliterations of the Xw. glosses provided by the editor, Johannes 
Benzing. In this final article we return to the incomplete chapter on ‘ Nouns’ 
which begins the book. Many of the glosses in Mug., 1-72 (Benzing, 1-60) 
remain sadly obscure, being insufficiently pointed kapas legomena of the type 
CCByk, BC Dyk. Even some of these entries show the inadequacy of 
Benzing’s transliteration scheme, e.g. TBBo 22.1 to indicate ‘ BBBe with the 
points of t, probably for the first letter’, RNB 25.4 for ‘ RBB with one point, 
probably for -n-’, B.BBwk 40.3 which could well be B'mwk, kCYNyk 26.5 but 
BCBByk 44.4 for the identical sequence of undotted letters, 8Y' MY"Nyk 49.1 
for what could as well be 4I"S' Byk, NTY 58.4 ‘ owl’ for what is undoubtedly, 
if surprisingly, nty. In every such case reference to the facsimile is absolutely 
essential, and occasionally profitable, as will be seen below. 

1.2 nb'snyk: for nabira, nabisa, navdsa, etc. ‘ grandson’. At this single 
occurrence only initial n- is pointed, so by Benzing’s own scheme we should 
have nB’SN Yk at most. Pers. *napdsa(ka) has been widely borrowed (v. EV P, 
54, nwasat), but only one other language has a further consonantal suffix, 
viz. Bgd. npyyin, Yayn. nipaysin. This suggests a Xw. *np'in'*k; for the 
preservation of -p-, cf. nps-, my 84.1, 345.3. 

14 XN'dyk: 'pusari Japsanida-Suda’ exceeds reasonable bounds of 
arbitrariness. Where Wetzstein has jupsánida, for čaps-, what is the point of 
half-correcting the error ? More important, what ‘ gewisse Wahrscheinlichkeit ' 
is there that an adoptive son would be called ‘bought’ in Khwarezmian ? 
*zn'd*k might be p. p. of ’an- ‘ buy’ (my 90.1), as rynd'dik here, for pusar- 
z*ünda (so), is p. p. of 'rynd- ‘call’. This CB'd*k could as, if not more, likely be 
*ép'd*k from ép-, only attested in 449.3 épd'hyd'br °y čkyš ‘ contrived the lie 
against him’, y &p'k ‘the fabrication’. Though the preservation of č- is 
remarkable, this could be the base čap- ‘ *affix' underlying NP éaps-. 

3.1 hm-fne: ‘ fellow-townsman’, read hm-n'fo, from n'f “tawan”, 274.4, 
297.5, ete. The function of -o is obscure, since neither fem. nor pl. is called for. 
Sgd. has n’f ‘ people, nation ’, nfe ‘ a national ’, but the latter kind of adjective 
would be out of place in the Xw. compound. 

3.3 OrxRnyc: ‘hireling’. pra has been met often, v. especially my 
495.4. This might be *p'rorn*o < *p’ra-arn*k ‘ wage-eater', again with 


!In BSOAS, xxxin, 3, 1970, 540-59; xxxiv, 1, 1971, 74-90; 2, 1971, 314-30; 3, 1971, 
521-387. 
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unexplained -c, but mykmnyk-ow’rvk 6.6 = stli-c’dra, sknd-rw'r'k 401.5 = 
saugand-z*àra tell against such a form. 

XTRYw: mard-i kar nd-dzmida, despite the odd pointing, can be no other 
than zyr'w, as correctly at 119.6 f., fully pointed xyrw 326.2; cf. BSgd. yyr'k 
(my SCE, 57). ° 

3.4 wé txyk brx: dayyūð ‘contented cuckold’, is first a wô-Bzyk ‘ wife- 
sharer ' (for -Bank ?), then bra = bë-rašk, cf. "rz 289.8 ‘ jealousy ’. 

4.2 jZYyk, with the note: ‘XRYBK?’. Ar. dariba = qismat-i šahr, baz 
ki az šahristăn sitanand (Pishro), could not be confused with jizya ‘ poll-tax ’, 
which is Xw. twy 4.4. The word, moreover, is clearly pointed zr- and one -y-. 
In æryBk/ærB*k we probably have an adj. formed from the Xw. issue of 
akabra-, viz. *zr, but between the candidates for the third consonant there is 
no way of deciding: tarik, -n*k, -ynk 1 

4.8 p'éryJ : pàáy-muzd (not páy-$ muzd) has a synonym pág-ran], which is 
obviously paralleled by this p’Srnj. 

5.1 *pepk’n’wyk :- ‘ misfortune’, read 'neyE'n'w*k ('n- pointed), v. my 86.2. 

5.2 I'Cy meyk : basandagi ‘ sufficiency ' could be either (")mo*k ‘a handful’, 
as 95.2, or vbl. noun to ’me- ‘be contained’, med 284.4 = bigunfid; then 
perhaps “[c’}ycy ‘from what has come, is present’, with abl. of *'yd(k), 
cf. "ydk'wk, H, Dect. 

'onwy: farüx. Despite its odd appearance the final letter must be -k, 
as at 5.4 (where the word stands for 6-c’n’wk, of. 244.4 f.); v. H, Did., s.v. 
'ow n wk. " 

b.b hGrYN : dàdans ‘gift’, added in another hand, is patently AfdNy, 
for the more common Afid*n, v. my 79.1, 364.8. 

5.6 RBR’WRYR: W's translation swppellex [sic] domus for hufam rightly 
belongs to the following word, matā‘. The normal meaning of hufam is 
‘fragment, piece’. T, 1, 91, has riz-ba-riz for this, suggesting the reading 
ryz wryz for the Xw. gloss; cf. ryzn ‘fragments’ 200.4, 406.8, 456.6. 

bydr'st K&'lyk: hala-ys bad, read bydz/' $t, as at 332.3 335.7. 

5.8 berdyk, bor&yk : ‘ earnest money ’, read *pord*k and v. my 502.7. 

6.2 xnkyk hwn’n: kanizak-+ zunyagar (not ‘xinagar’!). NP zunyd, 
< Pahl. hu-ntydg, could scarcely appear in Xw. as znk-. The gloss in T, 1, 49, 
muganniye cariye ki çengi cariye tábir olunur, clearly shows that this is *éngyk, 
< NP tangi. 

7.3 sbht : ‘worship’, v. H, Dict., suppl., s.v. spat. 

7.7 *kwrtye: ‘punishment’, v. H, Dict., suppl., s.v. '"kwbyc. 

9.8 °y *BBwDk : sitabri-ys kitab, or with T, 1, 96, puri-yi k., so ‘ the bulk’, 
could be the same as NP anboh, Arm. ambox ‘ crowd’, i.e. Pnbwèk < *ham- 
bauda-ka-, perhaps containing the baw- ‘be complete, suffice’ in Xw. "BA 
(H, Dict.), Sgd. Baw-, eto. 

9.5 bwr t^6w x'áyk: lit. ‘separation between two lines ', not mtyan-i do 
suxan. y Tik translates ‘line’ 174.1, 206.7, ‘furrow’ 201.6, and ‘ stripe’ 
48.1; suzan, on the other hand, is 'y AB rik 61.7, 405.1, or y hB'ry'k 344.5, 
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420.4, eto. The second part of the 'ambiposition' (pre- and postposition 
combined) seems to have been omitted; of. 189.3 bw’r...f’Sw zen f' mé’n. 
10.8 nywdnyk: ‘lid’ of an ink-pot, must be mywón*k, q.v. H, Dict., 
suppl, and of. *trynyw5, my 94.5. 
* BD Ryk: ‘writing tablet’, already noticed by H, ‘Lg.’, 436, as pd’ryk 
‘slate’, cognate with XSgd. pyd'r mwaxidiov (see now M. Schwartz, Studies 
tn the teats of the Sogdian Christians, Ph.D. thesis, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1967, 113). 

11.5 Glyp’k: ‘cross’, assumes that the word is taken from NP éalipa. 
Although the -p- is unexplained, however, this is probably the case, since an 
alternative source, XSgd. clyb' (BST, 1m, 62, C 2/10’, 13), like the Syr. slyb’ 
it reproduces, seems to imply a pronunciation --. 

12.4 'MS'BC : “ugiba, which appears as Xw. 'y ‘qwbt at 419.5. Here the 
glossator was thinking of ‘ requital’, rather than ‘ punishment’, and wrote 
"mno, as at 113.7, 440.3, 443.2. 

12.6 RNyk: 'plumb-line'. The -n- appears to be pointed, but this is 
much more likely to be *zy*k, of. NP zig, zs] = ri$ta-yi bannài. 

12.8 NYM:A'Nyk : B. quotes the glosses to saftha, una tabula januae, eto., 
from another chapter (lost in Xw.), out of context here. His guess ‘ Platte, 
Fliese (?)’ may be nearer the mark, but does not suggest ' half- ' of anything. 
Even if it did, of. the words with nymD(’)- for ‘ half- °, 10.3, 35.3, 36.6. The 
interpretation seems hopeless. 

_ 13.1 FRBN: ‘awl’, v. my 97.7 *Bryn. 

18.5 btn: plainly the same as the éabdian of Wetzstein's MS 5, is not 
* Oberteil des Schuhs' but an overshoe warn over a soft leather sock. The 
NP word I can find in no dictionary, but it appears in T, 1, 104, s.v. mūg: 
sarmoza... farside capatan dahs derler. 

13.8 ?b:y'r : ‘ water-carrier ’, certainly by, with H, Diet. 

14.1 x'S'k-ényk: süfakdün. Though totally unpointed, C’m’k- at least is 
certain. *-8’nvk also occurs in &k-8'n*k 19.5 ' spindle-holder', fr -9'n*k 17.3 
= Jur'adan, qlm-9'n*k 10.4 * pen-box ", but nowhere is it pointed. 

sunbiir: B'CBYk is not a ‘ lederner Wasserbeutel für Trinkwasser ' but the 
‘pipe’ fitted in its neck. This does not help, however, in choosing between 
the 1,080 possible readings of the Xw. word. 

14.2 wabari Pelehdndler?: &#BkBYk. The Ar. word is vowelled but 
unpointed ; in the context, therefore, the choice seems to lie between a dealer (4) 
in wabar ‘camel hair, mohair, etc.’ (not ‘< Pels’) or wêr ‘skins bf beasts of 
prey’. & ‘wild beast’ 51.8, 94.2 suggests that the glossator understood the 
latter. The rest of the word is obscure, however: *-nkn*k would be *' -sewer ' 
(v. my 88.3), an improbable livelihood, while for ‘-skinner’ only *-()kn*k 
would be expected (v. H, Dict., 'k-3). 

pl’s-dwz: póstn-doz. NP palas is ‘ coarse woollen cloth’, Kw. pr's 30.3, 
not ‘ sheepskin ’. The ' -s- ' could be either -y or the odd -k noted at 5.2. 

14.5 *wiYr: baftart-yi bafanda ' warp-beam’ (t). "'wfir seems a more 
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likely derivative of *wf- ‘ weave’, in view of NP baftart. The verb only occurs 
as w'fd h ‘ wove it? 78.6, 80.5, 132.8, 142.8, and wftk ‘ woven’, but Oss. wafon, 
Sgd. w'f-, wft, Yayn. wof-, ete., all point to pres. w’f-. 

bt prwyk éxyr : éarz-s bat, seems to be a ‘ wheel for spreading (?) size (bt) 
on cloth’. The nearest one can get to a reading is *bt-BRiwNk. To this riddle, 
unfortunately, must be added B.'s PRwNyk 17.5 ‘ bundle of laundry’ and 
p8n-PRwnk 43.1 ‘ broad-headed (arrow) ’. 

matti@?: DBBYk. The Xw. remains a mystery, but we can at least 
approach the ‘ Arabic’ word. Although it does not occur in any other edition 
of Mug. it must be a genuine weaver's term. It is recognizably the same as 
the miut listed by Redhouse as metut, meitt ‘ a weaver’s mete-wand ' (with a 
nice sense of archaism ?) but by the Burhan-t qajs‘ as matii . . . Éána-ys karpás 
‘a weaver's comb’. The former is correct: I have recorded the word in 
Zakho, among Kurdish-speaking Armenian weavers from Dihe (v. my KDS, 1r, 
Zx., § 772 and n. 673), as malirik “ warp-stick, for keeping the newly-woven 
cloth a regular width’; cf. also Arm. mati ‘ pencil’ ? The ‘ comb’ is already 
present here as Kw. 'wf*k. 

14.6 ?*bt: ‘size’, read bf, as in NP. The “alif” is the second vowel mark 
of Ar. najtr. 

15.2 Gyk-hnbnyk: bazigar. This “player” plays with an 'By*Yk, not just 
any bdztéa but (T, 1, 110) a duztarak-i bazigar ‘ doll’ (already H, ‘ Lg.', 435). 
Presumably he causes it to dance, cf. 182.1 ragasa = hnbd'd < hnb- and 397.5 
raggasat walada-ha = h’bydyd, for *h’nbyd- < *hnby-. Our ‘ puppeteer” is then 
a *Byk-hnbynk. 

Of the toys which follow, *dryf 15.3 is a ' tip-cat ', yyr 15.4 a top” (which, 
for all its humming, is not a ‘ turn-flute ’ in NP, B.'s ‘ gard:nay ’, but gardandy), 
RnD-w'd 15.5 a ‘tin-whistle’ (not a ‘shawm’), and the ‘wooden sword’ 
15.5 skrBkynk (similarly skrBkync 40.2, skrBcyh 47.6 * its woods °). 

15.5 klylk 'sk ónyk : ' pellet-bow ', surely for glylk- = NP gulüla ‘ pellet’. 
The second element of the compound *glylk-’sk, evidently '-shooting', is 
especially interesting for providing the only non-finite form of the verb ‘ to 
throw, shoot’ seen in ms*d. 432.1, ms’r 451.3, eto., “he, they shot". Unlike ’s- 
‘come’, imperf. mad, and 's- ‘take’, m's*d, mst, this must be /as(s)-/, 
< *aéya-? If so, a connexion with the stem of Oss. dxsen, Sgd. Br'yá- (v. my 
SCE, 60) suggests itself. 

15.6 SX^R'C: ‘chess’, appears to be plainly mC’ RC. 

16.3 Brbc-myno Bwé : boy-i afréata. ‘Incense’, for burning, is probably 
*penc-mync, as 9 Bryck im 22.2 sam‘ afróxta is *penck. With *pzne ‘ com- 
bustion ’, cf. pen- ‘ burn, kindle’, p’zn¥d 346.4, 465.2, my 494.3. 

17.3 Ck B'r: qarüba-yi pur az íarüb. Wetzstein here has the same NP 
gloss for ka’s (not kas), tas, and dshàq ; Pishro and T, 1, 114, are both better 
with jam-+ pur may, i.e. a “full wine-glass ', not ‘ flagon °’. Practically the same 
combination, ka's dthag = JamA pur, is plainly pointed Br c'k at 368.5 (B. 
misprints Ok), the c- confirmed at 81.6. &% is both ‘ slit ’ 28.5, 206.7 (as in NP) 
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and ' snap ' of the fingers 512.4. The club with which the inmates of hell are 
trounced is C'k 12.3. 

kPjWk: kalájü, in Pishro and T kalájüd. Whether a ‘large cup’ or 
. Salver', there is nothing to suggest that the word is compounded of Xw. 
KV (n) * big’ and *fw-. 

17.8 nRm8yk : ‘a drill’, is attractively analysed by Schwartz (review, 
ZDMG, oxx, 2, 1970, 295) as nemOvk < *niZ-ma-. 

18.4 ^wákyk: ‘splint’. Nothing justifies more precision than "wSk*k. 
y’ ’wikk- 49.2 is ‘hoof’ (y'$kk- 46.8, of. my 73.6) < *aotra, (H, Hb., p. 119, 
n. 8). A splint is more likely to be a diminutive of wS*k 220.8 ‘ ladle, stirrer ’. 

18.6 *nkwe : rawyan-réz ' funnel’, read only ’BkRe. 

19.8 E'rec: ‘shears, scissors’, a misprint for krcc, as at 51.1, where 
ps-Bnk’nc ‘ of sheep-shearing ' is to be read. krec is pl. of *krek, diminutive of 
kre ‘ knife ’ 43.5, 366.4, etc. 

20.3 mh'8wl: ‘an opiate’. Both W and Pishro have NP mahabdl, against 
the Burhan-+ qajs‘ with mahanol, nul. To make matters worse, the Xw. form 
looks like nothing so much as *mh’twl. 

20.6 friyk : tab-+ garm, read Brz*k, as at 341.4; v. H, Dict., s.v. 'Brzk. 

20.7 cf'r-myoyk: ‘ quartan (fever) '. Read c'r, as at 35.3, 4, v. my 425.5. 
Similarly 31.5, 82.2, 4, 6, 33.5, 7, 34.6, 8, 35.6, 44.8, 45.5, 6. 

yzyk: ydzidan, ' stretching (oneself) ', not ' Schauder, Fieberschauer ’, is 
verbal noun of yz-, 481.2 yz*d ; v. H, Dict., suppl. 

.WB'Syk: ‘yawn’. The form wy’s’k is proven by the verb "wy's-, 483.3 
miwy's*d, < *wi-yadsa- 1 

21.1?wHyoe: bahak, Ar. bahaq. Whether the glossator understood dark 
‘liver-spots, chloasmata’ or white patches on the skin, he wrote ’wBhBc; 
with this misreading of Bh- cf. my 44.1, 142.7, 363.1. The correct reading is 
easily reconcilable with the Pers. as *’wbh¥c, pl. of “wbh*k < *upahaka-, 
perhaps originally meaning ‘ sequela’, < hak- < *sek"-. 

21.2 "wx: Ar. Gv lal (misprinted bu lid) ‘ wart’, read 'zz, like the NP gloss 
daz, T, 1, 120, dzax; cf. Taj., Yayn. dzax, PXt. zoxa. 

21.8 E'S : Ar. sila, not here ‘ Balggeschwulst ' (= ' cystis '), but ‘ scrofula’, 
NP aiik(ak), Ar. zanàzir, and Xw. k’s; of. E's E2.7 ' pig’, as in Sgd. 

22.4 BiyW?ND: Ar. garaz ‘leaves of salam (Acacia arabica) tree, used in 
tanning’ is glossed peynd in T, 1, 122, i.e. puzyand = buzyun], also ‘pistachio 
galls’ (Burhan-s gat‘ ; Schlimmer, Terminologze). Only the initial of Bžywnd 
seems to remain in slight doubt, probably p-. * 

zryZ: Ar. ‘andam ‘a yellow dye-stuff’, appears to be RRBz, but can 
hardly be other than *zryr, like the NP gloss zartr; < *zart-dru-, or *zaridrá- 
like Skt. hartdra- ‘ turmeric ' ¢ 

22.5 hn’Y: ‘henna’. Such a spelling could be expected from Ar. hn’, 
of. the examples at my 384.1. But this is certainly An’n, as the final letters of 
BBCywn 22.7, win’n 22.8 put beyond doubt. 

22.6 sbydyR : ‘ceruse ’, read spyd- as at 50.5, 59.6 “white”. The same at 
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25.3, 51.5, 56.7 spydk, 23.7, 37.7 ff., 50.3 f. spyd-, 50.4 spyc f. pl. (pèn ' feet’ 
implied). 

22.7 pne:ywn: ‘rouge, made from cotton pods’. Nothing justifies the 
reading *pnc- for BBC- (180 possibilities): ‘cotton’ is *pme (my 77.7) and 
either a ‘ five-coloured ’ or * leaf-coloured ’ cosmetic would be a little bizarre, 
even to-day (cf. pnc-ryc 396.6 ‘ pentagonal’; pne 371.1, 512.1 ‘ leaves’). 

primY: ‘aromatics for embalming’, cf. 398.3 prknC d? mkd ‘ embalmed 
it’ (actually na), suggesting a sg. *prknk. NP has parga/ina ‘a compound of 
aromatics, Indian argaja, Ar. Sarira’ (Burhan-s gati). 

23.1 bwsmy'd : ' hospitality ', twice, read *pws-, v. my 142.3. 

23.4 WRE: carbii-yt puit, farbihi-yi gost. It would be remarkable if this 
did not contain Ir. *wazda-, PXt. wazda, Yidya wüzd, Sangl., Sarig. wast ‘fat’. 
The matter is complicated by *'zd'gnd 25.5, *'zdzynk 23.5, 0-zd*x 333.1 ' fatty ' 
(H, Hb., p. 115, n. 1, implies *wazdaha-). Perhaps the simple noun */wuzd/ 
was pronounced *wuzídt in pause, which rarity was here written wal. 

pCkxw’r: Ar. qadir, and 5 pxk xwr: qadtd. The former, meat ‘ cooked 
(in a dég)’, is pak, cf. 249.8 ’y BzBk = *pa*k ‘cooked’, 388.6 zwr hzwr 
Bzyk = *pavk ‘meat well-cooked’ (both uncorrected by me $n loco) The 
latter, ‘dried’ meat, is distinguished by a taddid at 401.2 pzk (x unpointed), 
but is merely pak at 407.3. Whether pak ‘ cooked’ and pik ‘ dried ’ are really 
distinct remains uncertain. 

23.7 f. skip’k, zyr:p’k, sbyd:p’k, Éwr:p?k, Sy:p’k: NP stkba, zirba, 
sapédba, éorba, dõybā. There is nothing to be said for preferring p over b fpr 
the -B'k of these compounds, rather the opposite. 

24.2 'dWryk: drdhdla is certainly "rh'rk ; v. H, Dict., suppl., s.v. 

24.2 xwfc-mynk, -myno: ‘milky’, 6 xwfcyk: ‘sweet’, 8 f:xwfcy: ‘in 
milk’, 25.7 xwfcy: ‘milk’, 8 xwfo-p'róyk: ‘milk-seller’, 49.7 0:xwfc: ' (ewe) in 
milk’, xwfe-xw’ryk: ‘suckling (lamb)'. Read ewfc- throughout, v. my 95.4. 

24.5 pzm'wrd : Ar. zummüward, reads into the Xw. the NP form the most 
altered from original bazmāãwurd (Pahl. bzm wlt), which is at least as likely to 
have been the form borrowed. 

*FXn: nan-c’urts (without an izafe), v. my 110.3. 

25.4 *Kk pknd : ‘dry bread’, with no doubt about either k; cf. fem. "kc 
286.3, ete., H, Dict., s.v. 

25.7 €fk-p’réYk : sirka-furōš. Of the many ‘sellers’ in Mug. this, though 
unpointed, is the one clearly written -p’rdk, showing the others to be pause- 
forms, e.g. bwflo-p'r*k 25.8, *nj'd-p'róYvk my 31.1. p’rd- ‘sell’ is <= *pr'8- 
< *pará-dáya-, as Sed. pr’ys-, PXt. prol-, cf. also Yayn. piront[s-, Wari purind-, 
Suyni parSa5-, Khot. parath- (S@S, 72), etc. 

26.1 RRyk: sar-$w, v. my 450.2. 

óm'dyk: mast-i pülüd. Since èm dik 25.2, 26.6, 246.6, 328.2 f. is ‘ coarse, 
thick, sttabr’ the reading is presumably correct, for ‘drained, coagulated ’ 
rather than ‘ durchgeseihte, strained’ curds, despite the word's appearance 
of *RBm ak. 
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26.2 trt: tarf, Pth. tfr, is ‘dried whey’, not plain * Molken' ; cf. Burhán-s 
gai’, ‘tarf... ka&k-+ sigah-rà güyand va ün-rü ba “arabi masi... z*ünand, va 
kašk-i safid va panir-4 vušk-rā niz güyand °. 

27.1 pék-mync: tabaq-pos ‘a bag in which a traveller carries his plate, 
‘dish’. Of the 36 possible readings of BBk-, why pick pêk ‘ house’ (my 364.2) 
or ‘ pedestrian, pawn ° 15.6, 270.3, 361.2, 471.4 * Far more likely is *tbk-myne ; 
of. NP tg ~ Xw. tk 34.2 ‘single, odd’. 

27.6 krtYYk: ‘button’, is kriyk 202.8, 385.8, here *hriy¥k in pause. 

28.1 'NX?Zyn: ‘seam’. What ' gewisse Wahrscheinlichkeit ’ is involved ? 
g'zyn is ‘ fight, battle ’ 224.3, eto., maris cud, niéz*ür? 48.5; "nkn- * to sew’, 
my 88.3 (where perhaps add Waziri PXt. nginda “seam °) is no help here; 
we cannot do better than "BO Ryn. On šwy : ‘stitch’, v. my 480.1. 

28.3 érycyk: ‘lining’, read *dryovk ; cf. dryc “ interior’ 192.1. 

28.4 Imck’RB: gab’, v. my 480.1. 

*BDDyk : band-+ qaba, looks like BDRyk. Perhaps *'ndZ*k, diminutive of 
"nd£ 47.5, 108.3 ‘ fetters ' (H, ‘ Lg.’, 432) ; cf. my 179.2. 

yldi: yalma ‘tunic’. The other NP gloss is not ‘ yayiltéq?’ but 
bayaliag in Pishro and T, 1, 132, a word in most Persian dictionaries, and 
Redhouse. 

29.2 sr’ywX: for NP sardyéJ, a sort of * snood '. Can the transcription of 
the other NP gloss ‘ sar:yo$ mean that B. has read an ‘ear’ (Kw. ywz 188.4, 
etc.) into what is obviously sr'jw], the same as the NP form ? 

.CBRR: abri-band, is actually pointed Onz R. 

29.4 xkbyk : Jamadan, with hagtba given as an Ar. synonym, is rather more 
likely to be *hkybk, but in view of the Tk. loan Akbh > heybe, CKurd. hagba 
* saddle-bag ', Xw. *hkbvk is also possible. 

29.6 0:58k krym : ‘fringed rug’, 31.4 68yk: ‘fringe’. The word is thrice 
pointed (6-)ds%% 361.1. 

30.8 DyW...: palüs-i sitabr, needs no extra letters, only to be read 
correctly as ryz, the -z pointed, to be recognized as ' kersey '; cf. Sgd. ryzy, 
Yayn. rayza (v. J. Hamilton, BSOAS, xxxt, 2, 1968, 331 f£). 

30.8 jbywt, but 306.7 ébywt: ‘ quilt’, pointed J- 492.4, but č- 502.2. The 
Burhün-s gat has both spellings, of course, and Jaybut ‘ wadding ’, all found 
already in different MSS of Asadi's Luyat-i furs. Tk. capyut (Kashghari, 
facsimile, p. 227.5 p= = al-hafiya) gives modern caput ‘ rag’. 

31.1 bsm'knd : ‘ wadding’, must be *pém'gnd, which occurs again at 48.6, 
with a redundant ’ké’nw (v. H, IG 8.v. kene). 

pC’D: ‘old clothes, rags’ is Supported by pC'D-p'róyk ' rag-seller in 
the next line, but the pointing of the p- is so misplaced as to be suspect. Perhaps 
it was added in error, being intended for the -p'róYk. If so, BC’ D is very likely 
the same as the Ar. word it glosses, nJ'd. 

31.2 pex’$: also mispointed, the three points above -s probably being 
intended for the -c- of poz's. 

31.7 hr&Ns : ‘thirteen’. This -N- should mean ‘an unpointed -B-, 
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probably -n-’, when in fact it is ‘ a pointed -n-, in error for -y- °. Read hrd¥s, 
cf. 33.2 hrds kar. 

82.6 sy hz’r: ‘3,000’, misprint for ay. 

84.7, 40.7 ?xyym : ‘sixth’, read ’at¥m, v. my 90.4. i 

85.2 rys zrny : ‘a grain, barley-corn of gold’. ‘ Barley ' as fodder, never 
fully pointed (H, ‘Lg.’, 436, rsy, but offprints annotated ‘ probably to be 
read rysy °), is plural: 'y rBsy y' B'rcyc 48.5, xwrd’n (!) 'y rBsy y B'reyk 274.5. 
Despite Khot. rrusá- (Prolexis, 307), Xw. could as well be *rbs or rpe < 
*(a)rpasyá-, like PXt. orbofa, Yidya yer&io, eto. (II FL, xx, 273a). 

tawy, cswy : not 'Goldgewicht von + Danak, = 3 Grin’, but ‘4 dáng, 
= 4 grains’; of. Burhan gaits‘, ‘tasū ... vazni bahar Jau bisad’. All the 
following grain equivalents are therefore wrong: 1 dinar or miðqäl = 6 dang = 
24 tasti = 96 grains. 

$5.3 A^B'pyn: however transliterated this is a mysterious form, in place 
of the expected *ó'n*k = dang. 

35.5 y'wyk @k érm: ‘a cowhideful ', read ok, v. my 17.3. 

37.5 *yByk : for Ar. jarür ‘ restive (horse) ', perhaps *'yn*k ‘a goer’ ? 

37.6, 45.8 *wr'e: ' pregnant’, read "wz'c, v. my 269.8. 

38.2 rxt- GS, 3 s'w-GÉ: 'red-, black-maned ', read -(')f$; v. my 187.4, 
where it is perhaps not clearly enough stated that the word is nowhere pointed 
-B-. At 187.4 itself only the -š is pointed. Similarly 38.5 read ’y "fh, T "y "f?n. 

38.2 fy R’k prm: tä ba fan, read 2k, as in srz k 441.6, v. H, Dict., s.vv. 

38.4 blyk-rnk: palang-rang, obviously the same word, *plyg-rng /palig- 
rang/ ; cf. 52.6 plyk for /palig/. 

38.6, 46.7 "y ^ NE^Rh: ‘its breast’, read ’nb’z-A, v. my 258.7. 

88.8 ^y ywne’y...: móy- dunbál, the missing word being just legible as 
Owm'n, cf. 54.1, 59.4 "y Swomh ' its tail’. 

39.1 y? ef’r p'ó y/sp’n : yak páy-i asb, quoted to the exclusion of payha-yt 
asb, dast u pay asb, is odd enough, but the Xw. gloss actually corresponds to 
the NP for the next Ar. word Jawan = bahar pay asb. Its particular interest 
lies in its showing that a noun qualified by a cardinal number can not only be 
singular in form but also keep the sg. article, here feminine (pl. ’y pèn 387.3). 
The following genitive, therefore, also has the article y’, so read y’ cB'r p’d 
y'sp'n. 

For pl. forms with higher numbers, cf. 'str"k 35.6 ‘ dirham ', but 64.7 *wsoc, 
35.6 cB'rs, 35.5, 376.3 (88) hz'r ’sirve “ twenty, forty, (ten) thousand dirhams’ ; 
dy prd ‘ three’, but Az'r pr'en thousand divorces ' (H, Dict., suppl., s.v. pr'd). 

39.2 y sBD’h, 46.8 y’ SBD^h: ‘its hoof’, the latter fully pointed! 
39.2 y! sBcy (wenn schon, denn schon—SBCy) ‘of the hoof’ confirms -d, 
gen. s. f. -cy, since -ô would not change, cf. y' 'y8 75.1 ‘ the wound ', y'y8y-8'r 
157.4. For (’)sbd < *sapatá-, v. my SCE, 36 f. ; cf. further NP sapal, suval 
* camel's hoof’ (Henning, AION, Sez. Ling., v1, 1965, p. 40, n. 2). 

39.6 bkéyk: fully pointed bkc*k at 48.3, if we assume that the glossator 
misunderstood the former, mērs ligām = «abüna-yi ligüm, some projecting 
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part of a bridle, to be the same as the latter, m&-$ üz"ur ' hitching-peg’. The 
NP 'lug&m" B. uses, only 39.4-6, is an error from the Burhán-$ gis‘; else- 
where correctly ligam. 

39.8 zyn-ywd : bāliš-i zin, surely -yw9, cf. ^yw8 * cover ’ 493.7, ete., H, Dict. 

40.8 ^DRm: ‘felt saddle-cloth’ is the Turkish word, T, 1, 153, "órm 
(v. H, Dict.). 

41.5 ^y khr’y xrx'n: gauhar+ šamšīr, is not the ' Materie ?’ but the 
‘damask of the sword ', as is plain from the Ar. firand, borrowed from Pers. 
parand (v. H, TPS, 1945, 156). The Xw. *ghr is as plainly borrowed from 
NP guhar. 

42.7 ^m'c-mynk p6: ‘target arrow’, contains NP dma] or Tk. amaç 
* target", no more likely to be changed to *'m'c than t} * crown’ 399.1, 411.4 
or gé ' plaster ' 407.6, kwč ‘ migration ' 317.8. Read ’m’C-. 

*ktwBDYN: v. H, Dict., s.v. yd. 

49.1 bi p9: not 'miáqag (?)’, which appears unglossed 42.8, but an Ar. 
word found only in the edition T, 1, 159, ms'rüd = tir-i bé-parr. The Xw. is 
thus bpn p'0 ; of. the last gloss in the line, parr-s tir = 'y pn*h. 

43.8 krz: gurz ‘ mace, club’, obviously borrowed as *grz. 

44.1 hnjw-tyy : ‘iron-pointed staff’. Again (v. my 21.1) B. misreads BA’. 
Read 6-hknéw ‘having an iron tip’, cf. Anéw 389.1, 461.7, and (showing it is 
any iron tip, not only a spear-head) ’y nkyck imčw 42.4 ‘ the iron shoe (of the 
spear)’. That hnów is ‘iron’ and not just ‘tip’ is given some support by 
Kuchean eficuwo, ete., v. Henning, AION, Sez. Ling., vi, 1965, p. 36, n. 1 
(suggestion of M. Schwartz). 

44.2 °y SBBh: ‘ whip-lash ', must be NP šēb borrowed, 'y áyb-h ; v. my 
299.3. 

444 |^[NBWmyk: ‘short’ is known as 'nbzmk 326.3, and fem. 'nbeme 
336.5, 369.6, eto. 

44.6 my'nyk : ‘ girdle’, read by'n*k, v. my 402.1 (Schwartz, review, ZDMG, 
oxx, 2, 1970, 293). Similarly, C’MCwy is more likely C’BCwy ‘ comb-ease ’. 
45.1 ?swr: sutürün, is (’)stwr everywhere else, 168.5, 216.3, 311.7, eto. 

45.2 znk krk: ‘small herd’ is as much grk as in the preceding gloss, 
grk 'é, assimilated from NP galla. Similarly 49.7, 51.6. 

45.7 byr?8: guín-i udtur, read *yyr, and Bryoyn: juft-5 guin, probably 
Brneyn ; v. my 233.3. 

47.2 ^y brndwy : ‘ nose-plug’ of the camel. The ' -n-' is pointed -t. Just 
possibly, compounded of brt ‘ moustache’ 383.3 and twy ‘stick *, but v. my 
415.2. 

yRu’oyk: 'nose-ring of hair’, read ywn'c*£, cf. ywne pl. ‘hair’ 100.8, wc 
‘nose’ 195.5, 310.7, etc. The superior * is in fact the kasra of Ar. xtzama above. 

47.7 hwybyn: misprint for hwydyn. Better NP glosses in Psshro, gilim kt 
bar kóhàn nihand, and T, 1, 168, hyd. The word seems to be Ir. by origin, 
NP havis, borrowed by Ar. and Tk. (havut). The Xw. is hardly a plural, so 
has a further suffix -*n or -yn, and the initial influenced by the Ar. hawiya. 
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49.3 y'w-skyn: ‘cow-dung’, read -SkBy, though this is certainly for 
y wskny, cf. Yidya yuskon < *gau-sakana- (II FL, x1, 213b), Waxi sagin. The 
spelling -ny is probably no more than an optional way of writing -4, the realiza- 
tion of final /-in/, cf. ABdny for hBd*n, my 5.5, ydkn, -k*n, -kny, my 352.2, and 
8'mny 27.5 for /Samin/, NP daman. ` 

49.4 mhynk: ‘ram’, probably min’k, from ’mh ‘ewe’, as #Bzn”k 49.5 
* he-goat ’ from 'Bz ‘ she-goat’; H, Dict., s.vv. 

49.5, 50.7 xc: ‘ram’, v. my 434.6, *zč. 

49.6 *Cw : ‘he-goat °’, v. my 116.2. 

50.3 y^nDYR, 61.2 'Nryw : ‘ (the) other’, read 'bryw, v. H, Dict., s.v. 

50.6 krwyc ywx: gōš-aš ba-pahna &küfta, but the glossator may have 
thought of the root meaning of Ar. jêm ‘ to mangle, cut off, reduce to a stump’ 
and so translated krwno ywa ' a pared ear’; of. 112.8 'y krwn*c ' pared (nails) '. 
Here the p. p. of krwy- (v. my 153.1) would be fem., qualifying ywx, and so not 
forming an adjectival compound like the surrounding words. 

std-ywx : ‘ having pierced ears’, must be sBd-, p. p. of *snb- 158.4, 103.1, 
cf. Bgd. swmb-, swft and v. my 279.5. 

53.2 Cb’k: ‘small dog’, appears to be pointed, or rather ‘hooked’, 
Wb’k. T, 1, 177, seems to confirm this with the gloss Abh-ys kart, a word which 
the editor justly laments he can find in no Persian dictionary. 

53.7 awt: ‘hedgehog ’, read *zwz, v. my 314.5. 

53.8 sb’h: ‘louse’, read sp’h, v. my 271.3, 

55.3 BNwk-mynk krm: B. even emends the Ar. to “dadu l-qar[í] 
Eingewetdewurm °, though the ta$did shows it to be dūdu l-gazz ‘ silk-worm '. 
Read *pyrk-mynk ‘ cocoon-(worm) ’, ef. pyr*k 14.8 < NP pila. 

ógyo: ‘wasp’ is too barely pointed to allow any outside connexions; 
v. my SCE, 36. Within Xw. we may perhaps compare the Df 125.8 ‘ buzzing’ 
of a fly, if #56. 

56.3-6 b’X-ch, etc. : ‘hawk’, read D'ch/h, v. my 457.1. 

57.6 &' Bwk: 'dovecot'; kêbuk is a NP word, appearing as a gloss in 
Pishro, T, 1, 185. 

58.7 syyr: ‘osprey’, already H, ‘ Lg.', 435, reads sx*r < *asti-zwara-. 

58.8 &: ‘magpie ’, only &’S is justified. 

59.2 y’ jimk’h: ‘its beak’, lit. ‘ pecker’, read y’cknk’h; v. note to 178.6, 
infra. 

y’ p'jyrk?h :. ‘its crop’, is pointed p’é- 510.7. 

60.5 n:Bhyk: bé-ntsdn, is wrongly pointed; cf. b-Bnk 361.7, the expected 
form, opposed to 9-Bnk 195.6, 350.6 ‘marked’, from y’ Bn*k ibid., cf. MSgd. 
Binh ‘ mark, sign’. In the next gloss also 

perw’k: ‘reputation’, the points of the first letter seem to have been 
added later, since they are inverted. The same 61.2 with po. perw'k is verbal 
noun of *perw-, of which only the caus. per'wy- ‘remember’ is attested, 
g'er wyd?h 350.3, 394.1, etc. (v. H, < Lg.', 433). 

61.1 pokYG : ‘end’, p- pointed later (as above), -c- certain, -k- really alif 
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and kasra from Ar. maya/sbba above it, -YO possibly -p8 (-by0 ?). Read 
po b*0, v. my 161.6. 

62.2 y^s[Y?]w: elan du mard, appears no less certainly y’5%w than the 
hBy y'9'w in the line immediately below it. In the facsimile a ghostly *mr- 
“follows the word, as if mrcy (as at 70.7), but elsewhere on this page only the 
fem. is distinguished, by Aw. dyn, etc. 

63.7 Two misprints: y.6w'n:ór for -Ó'r, y?dy-8'r for y 8y-8'r. 

64.4 kwr:k'm: ‘wherever’, read "kwi-k'm, cf. kawi 66.8 ‘where?’ 
(certainly not ’kwn); v. H, Dict., suppl., s.v. 

64.4, D'BDR9 : ‘there’, M. Schwartz (review, ZDMG, oxx, 2, 1970, 295) 
has recognized as "'ydrÜ < *aWto0ra-. One is only surprised to find ata- 
used as a remote demonstrative, in opposition to ima- (Xw. m0, m'0 ‘here’, 
Sgd. mày). 

64.5 CAN: qat, not so much ' ever’ as ' absolutely, at all’, cf. 72.2 where 
it translates al-batta, here (following gatt) unglossed. 

64.6 bš, 7 b&y xd?k: nazd-+ vay, correctly pš- when it is unpointed here, 
but báy again at 202.3. It is fully pointed at 367.1, only b- at 469.5. 

66.2 nyn yh CPP) ^wtk^y Sh: mak-i tu zan. The (’??) is 'y written in 
error before ’wtk and deleted with a stroke. 

67.7 pOky'ndyr : Ghtsta bas. pOky'n is adj. dhista 228.1, but here probably 
adverbial with -d-br ‘ upon thee’. 

68.2 pyw y'eyw: with better NP gloss in Pishro, biyafzdy suzan ' add 
to what you have said”. This is one word, the imperative of (’)By’wy- (H, Dict.) 
* jnorease ’ + -cy-w ‘ something thereto’. 

68.3 *BNrd: ‘enough’, with no doubt in the pointing 'bnrd (H, Dot.) 
for *'nbrd, p. p. of ’nbrs- ‘ be satisfied ’. 

69.2 ^Sm'd : kubban wa karamatan. See H, Dict., suppl., s.v. m'd. In one 
MS of the Qunya this ‘ exclamation of agreement’ is glossed hald, also used 
for °y “yes”. It seems, therefore, to be the imperative of dh-, approximately 
NP bifarma !, i.e. Ém'd < *Sm’h’-d, with the -d of speech (cf. H, ‘ Verb’, p. 48, 
n. 1). Here, for “Thank you”, it seems something of a mistranslation. 

Bzwmzenk : diiri, probably *Bzwmécyk, v. my 304.4, and cf. the next word. 

69.3 ’nbf’cyk: sérabi, certainly pointed 'bn-, as in 'bnrd above; v. H, 
Dict., suppl., s.v. ; 

69.6 Éa'naka: in no edition of Mug., has evidently been taken by the 
glossator as an imperative, ‘do your business welll', since he translated 
'B'd pr wo, which (with pry wc) represents ‘alayka l-amra = bar kar bas, bar 
tu bad kar (Psshro) 67.7. On -d, v. my 71.5. 

71.3 ?'y WBYk: r0-bá-roy (not ‘rö ya rö’) ‘face to face’, certainly K'b»k 
‘facing, confrontation ’, cf. pekb ‘facing’ 410.5, 443.1, pek’b-, eto. (H, Dict., 
suppl., and M. Schwartz, S TSC, 143 and revisions thereto, also JAOS, LXXXIX, 
2, 1969, 445 f.). 

71.5 E FBD yt’y mrey: či dõstäna mard ast, read e’fy-d with c’ ‘ what, 
how’, as in 68.2, and "fy ‘dear’ (H, Dict, where this example should be 
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added). The function of -d is less clear, here and at 69.6 above. Probably it 
is emphatic ‘ then’, ef. d’ ir B'bvr 69.8 “ (then) woe to thee |”. 

72.2 ^WCk: bidast, is confirmed at my 84.7. 

peck: ‘ palm of the hand’, is pointed b- at 379.2, our only evidence. 


We have now come full circle, to our starting-point at the beginning of 
the Mug. chapter on ‘ Verbs’. Before gratefully leaving Benzing’s edition of 
the material it is possible to add a few afterthoughts on glosses in that chapter. 

92.5 BP'kwRydYN : saxi girtftas, is more like BkRRydyn, the -dyn (for 
*-d'-hy-n) making it clear that the gloss contains some verb of striking, rather 
than merely seizing, v. my 113.4. Ar. bafasa biji permits such an interpreta- 
tion. The ‘ violent impact ’ involved is to be seen in the *bkrók ‘ blow, wound ' 
underlying bkrdk-mync woe 74.7, 458.4 — zaxm-gah (of a sword). The verb is 
therefore *bkrzy- < *upa(?)-kardaya-. If kró- ‘ sink, subside’, kród 137.2, my 
287.8, is the simple verb (cf. NP kal ‘ ditch, valley ' ?), the basic meaning was 
perhaps ‘ make a dent in’. 

134.2 mnd-émnk : ‘hopeless’, read byd-, as in byd-dmnk’wk 69.2; v. my 
255.2 below. 

139.7, 146.4. In inventing here a compound verb *mcy-zyz- I unwisely 
overlooked the fact that Henning, Dict, had included the gloss s.v. 'exyz- 
‘arise and proceed, be stirred up’. My oversight was due to his letting the 
indisputable extra -B- between -C- and -X- pass without comment. But the 
causative 'cxyz(y)- suffers a similar exaggerated spelling at 373.8 moz B B Bzyd-h, 
lending support to H’s tacit assumption. My *mey-ryz- should as quietly 
disappear. It is perhaps not entirely clear from Hs entry 'ezyz(y)- that at 
136.2, ‘where Aaja with intrans. meaning is also 'zd'k mexyzyd’, the same 
intrans. verb ’cryz- is involved, with pause spelling, ~ z*ud angéxta Sud. 

170.3 PCBE'd xt[yd]: azaóa htSrahu, read BcB'D, must be compared 
with 254.7 NČY D’ xt: aud Móraka, read BOU'D'. The latter form has 
nothing to do with ’né- * to fear’ : both involve *pcb'd ‘ caution’ < *pati-páta-, 
cf. Av. paiti.pã-, Sgd. pep’y- ‘be ready for’ (Henning, BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, 
p. 475, n. 4). *pcb'd' af is for *peb'd d’, cf. the imperatives with d’ af, 68.4 f. 

178.6 mckYd’n. Instead of my proposed -č-, the verb ‘ peck ' should surely 
be read (’)chn-, and ‘ beak’ 59.2 cknk, and similarly all the Xw. words in 
Henning's Dict. beginning ’J°. Further again to my editorial note there, 
s.v. fknk, the full pointings -ck- in p'ckbd- 300.4, pokb 410.5, p’chnd- 444.8, 
p'ekrd '16.4,'for the parallel *patsk^, show clearly that *attk® developed to 
' [-ck-/ or /-jg-/, which was not really ‘ replaced ’ by Jk. 

179.2 *ndrYnk: I must withdraw my reading *’ndtynk ‘hindrance’, 
suggested in loco. In the previous line the glossator took hajaza bayna wrongly 
as ‘made a separation between’, viz. bwr, = Judas at 9.5, 425.5. Instead of 
the baz-dáranda of W’s glosses, therefore, this is probably the same word as 
translates barzaz = Judai at 61.7, after all. It is there actually pointed ’ndrbnk, 
but *'ndrynk < *antar-ayana-ka-, 4/3, does seem more likely. 
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208.6 oJnd'ny hy p'ryt'y 6st: not lazarit, but lucavit manum. B. has 
been misled by his copying error: read c’nd’my ‘out of joint’, as at 299.1, 
457.3, i.e. /c-à-ndümiya/ from ’nd’m f. 

209.8 f:FB'DRe hy poyd: ‘cooked it in the embers’. H, Dict., suggests 
ffy dre; presumably from *"By'drk < *aby-ataraka-. 

210.1 °y SE'S-WRD : the loaf of bread so cooked, has interesting synonyms 
in T, n, 129, sk’rw buyta and angtítbà. The former ‘ bundle’, in place of the 
simple sukārū, -vā of dictionaries, is particularly apt if, as seems probable, 
the Xw. has the same meaning: *(’)sk’3 < *skdr-sa- or -ba-, and *wrd. This 
could be either a ‘lump’ < Av. warata-, Pth. wrt (v. BSOAS, xxxm1, 2, 1970, 
400), Kurd. bard, or a ‘roll’, verbal noun of the base wart-. But the latter 
occurs in Xw. in the required sense only in a group of words with mi-, viz. 
(y) nwre 23.1 = navdla, 439.4 = nàn-z*urtá, 511.7 = luqma (the -r- nowhere 
pointed), i.e. ‘ morsel’ < *niwarti-, the trans. verb nwrey-, mnwreyd’h 156.8, 
207.4, ‘roll, wrap up’, p. p. ""wroy'dk 458.6 ‘rolled’, < *niwartaya-, as NP 
navardidan, pass. nwáy-, mnwiyd- 440.2, 441.5, 458.6, 468.7, 471.5 “ be wrapped, 
involved ’, < *ntw(a)rOya-. 

217.2 yyrd pr "lih: ‘returned to God’, read fy, as in the next line: 
Uh always has the article 'y ; yyr- with f-, ‘ to return to’, v. H, Dict., suppl., s.v. 

219.8 f:NJWy: ‘with a burnisher'. My query in loco, regarding a con- 
nexion with 'nfwy ‘ wrinkle ’, seems to be answered negatively by the Burhan-+ 
gaits’, which has a *bzd’y with the same meaning, mtsqala. The Xw. could well 
be *nj[D'y and, assuming the Persian pointing has been corrupted by 
bi-zidayand ‘they polish’, this might be an assimilation of a NP *nid’y 
< *nsi-dawaka-, cf. NP zday-, Khot. uysdav- ' polish’ < *uz-daw-, Lat. 
ez-polio. The Burhán's verb *bizdayidan may also be real, representing 
*niiday-. 

250.8 p’cknd’n’y BRkwt: gamtha s-sawiaa. B Rkwt, also at 22.1, remains 
obscure (except that its end is similar to the Tk. equivalent, kavut, but spelled 
qt) It is possible, however, to define the verb rather more closely than by 
biz*urd (pist-ra), Indeed, at 282.1, 444.8 (fully pointed) it is dar dahan anddat 
and for all three Ar. verbs glossed T, xr, 173, gmh, 211, saffa, 538, istaffa, has 
NP (v) pykydn, explained in the first instance as avuçu tle alub ağzına komak 
“put into the mouth from the palm’ (the other translations, döğüp *yumugat- 
mak, etc., follow the Ar.) : cf. the v pkydn in the Farhang-+ Su‘tiri, the only 
Pers. dictionary recording such a word. But *p{y)kydn could only imply an odd 
pres. stem *p(y)k-. It is better to reconcile the verb with the Xw. by reading 
NP patkandan, like Man. MP phykn- ‘ fill, insert’ and Xw. pekn-, < pati-kan- 
(‘throw’), whence the meaning ‘store up’ (Burhan gàtt', from Jahangwi, 
from Ródaki) With ‘ prayers’ the same Xw. verb means ‘ to fulfil’, p’cknd’h 
149.6 = biguzdrd, gaza kard namüz-rá, and in a Qunya sentence previously 
unpublished ’nm’cy me pok*n = namazha az man qazà kunid. 

251.7, 494.7 O0yü- ktn: with mk*d, mk’r rasp. for bikasid, -and ‘ strove’. 
All other ĝyd- compounds are adjectival: -mt, my 87.1, ‘hard to break’, 
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~pey’k 381.1, 336.4 ‘-faced’, -zrz 233.8 ‘-hearted’; similarly wsym- kim 
212.7 is ‘ of evil actions’. Here ĝyd is an independent adverb ‘ (acted) hard”, 
as at 98.8, 287.3 (blew) ‘ hard ’, 307.2 (recited), 463.8 (sneezed), 494.2 (laughed) 
‘loudly’. 'ktn pl is omitted by H, Dict., s.v. 'kt* ‘ action’. 

263.5 xmyr @ AYCk ó'ry'myn: dida dáram tura mié. The dyck is 
mostly confirmed by 421.4 wyny’h "8k'rk wyo: ‘I saw him plainly’, a mis- 
reading of Dye, i.e. *8yc ‘ view, sight’ < *dita-. On participial adjectives in 
-ck, v. 256.4 below. 

254.3 xtbk km BYNk : zujba-ys nàá-tamám, must be compared with 77.9 
knbYk z'dk k'oyd: bé-vagt af kand. bačča-rā. Yn knBBvk, the common form, 
there probably lies *knby*k ‘incomplete’, like MSgd. kmbyy, < comparative 
*kambiyah- ‘less’. It cannot be an -nk participle as the only similar verb is 
knbw- ‘ deorease ’, k'nbw*d 182.1, ete. At 350.1 knbk hy mkd y tr’zyk, different 
from knb p’rwzd 225.3, 457.2, also appears to have been altered to read knbYk. 
Accepting this has the virtue of reducing the number of adjectival forms to two. 

254.4 Gw6-S", -Snw: ganda-dahan, 255.4 Bwé-ARB’k: ganda-bayal. The 
former have been recognized by M. Schwartz (review, ZDMG, oxx, 2, 1970, 295) 
as pod-3'(nw) < *pilta- + früóna- ‘having putrid breath’. ‘ Arm-pit’ in the 
latter probably begins òr- < adara/s (cf. 'Orz k, H, Dict.), so read *pwd-8rB'k. 
[See further Schwartz, review, p. 295, n. 20.] 

255.2 BBD mkyd: ayan kard, 3 ^y BBD-knyk: ziyan-kêr, -kunanda 
* loser ’ (not ‘ Schidiger ’). This must be related to the adj. byd in compounds : 
bydn'm 416.7 ‘ defamed, of ill repute’, i.e. ‘ of lost name’; byd-Smnk’wk 69.2 
= nd-ummédt, i.e. 'lost-hope-ness'; bydkwzy’d 169.6, 437.6, etc., ‘ seeking 
(soil. the lost)’. It is simply byd < *apa-ita- ‘gone away, lost’, -Ha- ‘loss’ ; 
cf. 'yd f. ‘ going ' 419.6, eto., and 'ydk p. p., XJ, 112. The same adj. probably 
in bydz' st ‘low, mean ' 332.3, 335.7, etc. 

256.4 yJByycyk: diltang (T, xz, 180), I analysed tn loco as ' p. p. *Byyd 
+ *-cyk, perhaps pause-form for -ck’. This could have been better expressed. 
There are two kinds of word ending in -cyk and related to p. pp. in -t/dk. One 
kind comprises fem. abstract nouns, presumably < *-ttka-, since the -y- is 
not a pause spelling: e.g. y'rh'oyk 431.7, 467.2 ‘escape, safety’ to 'rh'd*k 
278.1 ‘ safe, rasta’; éncyk 491.8 ‘ error, gumráhi ' to šnt*k 157.3 gumrah (v. my 
367.8); on (skBeyk ‘fault’, v. my 367.8 (where also the analysis is to be 
revised). The other kind represents pause-forms of participial adjectives in -ck, 
e.g. bôßyc”k 116.4 ‘ scattered ', to bdBas-, my 440.6; cf. Bryck 82.1 ‘ roasted ’, 
H, Dict., suppl., s.v., and 8yck, 253.5 above. Ambiguity can arise: y'rycyk 
470.6 for ‘ulga, glossed both àvizi, dviatagi (W) and dvtzta (T, n, 605), could 
be 'rycyk f. ‘ attachment’ or "ryc*k p. p. m. (to "rzs- ‘depend °). But, if the 
glossator understood dafir correctly as ‘ grieved’ 'Byyc"k can only be from 
the p. p. "Byyd- and, since no other explanation of the -o- offers itself, is 
probably formed with an adjectival suffix -c*k. 

266.8 y 'GYNo: jJan-+ az tan bérdn šavanda (T, u, 194, bêrtin Suda, but 
gtkan). H, Dict., '"gnyo? legible’, The badly preserved word seems, 
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nevertheless, to have an extra stroke ' south-east' of B- making it possible to 
read *'Ümync. This could be pres. part. fem. (for y’ yryw ?—not fn m. 69.7) 
of an *'Bmy- ‘be about to die’ < *abt-mrya-. 

268.8 "y érwk’wyk : ' the illness ’, is less certain than this writing suggests. 
For one thing it is y’, while rw wk 445.4 is certainly masc. Although badly 
written, this could be the same "-'Bvk form seen in 'y ck'm-órwk' Bik 261.3 
‘the man of many illnesses, payvasta-bémar’. órwk'yk at 450.4, however, is 
also masc., so we are robbed of certainty. 

271.3 sbyn XFyd: ‘became lousy’ has been noticed in loco. The verb, 
perhaps altered, looks nothing like afd ‘took’. There is a close parallel in 
Skyn mkd 245.5 * became nitty ' and this is probably likewise spyn mk*d. 

274.8 f., 405.1 @fén : ba-ns‘mat. The pointing of -ó- appears to be sec. manu 
in both cases and this is confirmed by the lucky chance of an error by the 
glossator. At 289.6, for Ar. yaytda and ayyad, he evidently had the NP glosses, 
not nüzuk-póst, narm-andám but, as in T, rr, 219, ba-na‘timat, which he mis- 
understood as bé-nt‘mat. This he translated and wrote clearly as fcn. But 
what is *()fen = nimat? Perhaps *fen < *fratarana-, Skt. pratarana- 
‘furthering, promotion (cf. en ‘ moist’ < *tar.na- in en-’ngbyn 20.4) : quite 
distinct from *’fen, my 110.3. 

283.8 bzk p’rwzd ^y myé wd yrmnd : all for wamida l-yawmu, which con- 
tains no sense of ‘ badness’, to account for *bzk. The word looks like # Rk, 
ie. Bk ‘long’, as at 505.3, perhaps explainable by some confusion in the 
glossator’s mind, or eye, with *madda l-yawm. 

293.4f. p’erhd: sūda Sud. In my second article I proposed to read 
B'Cw'hd for this, but second thoughts commend *b'zr' hd, i.e. *bar’h- < *apa- 
zrüía-; cf. the treatment of -3- in a similar ‘ guttural’ context in ywa ‘ ear’ 
< gauéa-. *xrüía- could be the intrans. ‘be abraded’ of which Sed. yryš- is 
the causative. In NP zara$- the caus. has usurped the place of the simple verb. 

299.2 pByk: nasiya, a ‘delay granted to a debtor’ was more likely not 
indefinite but an ‘ agreed, fixed ' time, a ‘compact’. Like Pahl. pit(k) ‘ bond, 
pact’, Pth. pitg ‘ fettered °, read here *pt*k < *pastaka- ‘ pactus, -a °. In form, 
gender, and meaning, cf. ’yd f. ‘ appointed time” (H, Diet). 

301.2 b’ywndyd’h: the -y- is imaginary ; v. my 144.5. 

315.2 &°*nbyd’h f:KBBBk : ' whipped (the top) ’, probably f-kšk, i.e. ‘ struck 
it with the strap ' or ‘ plaited thong”, as at 47.3, 192.8 = navár. 

321.8 bzk p’rwzd: bad íud, is clearly Ezk’(...), probably *bzk’r; of. 
bak rk 3.5. ` 

322.1 "y bzk: bad, equally clearly not ’y. Probably *myw-bzk * permanently 
bad’, to express the corruption and malignancy of radi; cf. ’mywcy 64.6, 
402.6 ‘ always’. 

346.8 BRnynyk: farydd rasanda, in T, rr, 310, farydd-ras, is not ‘der 
Schreiende ¢’ but ‘ rescuer, who answers a cal. for aid’. Read yZnyn*k, pres. 
part. of yiny-, yinyd’h, my 374.1, 495.2, 504.4. 

370.4 škr hy mBB'xyd "y Ih: fara dadak vudāy éukr-rà (T, 11, 373) and 
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410.5 twtyg hy ms'cyd f:£*t : tawfiq dädaš wuday dar sa'at. Despite B.’s ‘certain’ 
writing of ms’cyd and ‘doubtful’ mBB'zyd, both these verbs are unmistakably 
pointed mny’ryd. The verb (’)ny’xy- so rescued is thus ‘to give, bestow upon’, 
particularly of God. The only formally similar verb is *m'zy- ‘cause to move’ 
< *ä-mãuzšaya-, base *maug (v. BSOAS, gas, 1, 1970, 124): we may then 
posit *ham-, or more likely *ni-(y)ā(u)xšaya- here, in turn suggesting a base 
*auaá-, as in Lat. auzilium, by-form of wazá-, so ‘cause to increase upon’. 

. 995.3. p’ne hy pepk h’Bryd: zak zad dar royas, which I suggested reading 
c'Bryd, is lent more credence by 443.1 fnywny pckb h’fsd = barham zadand 
maw} if (as M. Schwartz kindly indicates to me) this contains Afs- < *fra- 
brsa-, i.e. an inchoative to hfr- ‘give’ (with a different development from 
! ^nbá- ‘ask’, v. H, Dict., suppl.). 

406.5 f. s[b]b: ‘cause’. There is no need to improve on Xw. sb, however 
un-Arabic it may be. At its only other occurrence it is the same, sb yšyk 21.3 
= dard-+ gulo ‘ croup, quinsy’. Having assimilated sabab, the Khwarezmians 
evidently used it also for ‘ disease, complaint’, on the analogy of the equally 
ambiguous ‘It 20.5 (Ot 283.3, 452.1). The variance between adjectival y&(y)k 
‘of the throat’ and y’ yrsk 401.1, 509.8, etc., is puzzling. y3*%k agrees with 
Khot. garsa- ‘throat’ (< *gartsa-, Prolexis, 64f.), but yrsk requires some 
variation of the medial group; perhaps < *garta-stuka-, cf. Yidya stwya 
‘throat’, Kurd. stu, asto ‘ neck’. 

412.8 xsy k'bwByk : ‘something hollow’. In view of NP kavdk, Tk. qavug 
* hollow ’ it is probably better to read what is written, k’bwq%k. A word from 
the same base is k’bwk ‘ bird’s nest’, my 57.6. 

419.8 wr'myd [,?] hye ny6yd: ragabahu. It is unlikely that two separate 
glosses are involved, since Ay@ must be enclitic 'and cannot begin a clause. 
It is possible that first w(r)’myd ‘he waited’ was written, as at 478.4. Then 
somebody, noticing the absence of the object, took this for the pres. part. 
*wr'mynd and added Ayo nyOd to make ‘ sat waiting for him’. 

In this connexion, cf. yéynd ‘rejoicing, happy’ often, but written ysyd 
349.5. The whole question of unwritten nasals, especially before stops, needs 
further investigation. It is, however, only one aspect of the major task which 
still lies ahead, that of preparing a reliable dictionary of the Khwarezmian 
material from the Mugaddsmatu ’l-adab and the Qunyatu 'I-munya. 
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krwn*c 50.6 
krwy- 50.0 

kik 315.2 
kwi42. ` 
*bwi-E'm 64.4 
m 0 64.4 

mO RO 15.6 
merk 5.2 
mykmnyk-cw'r"k 3.3 
mk Bwl 20.3 
*mhnvk 49.4 

mô 64.4 

n'c 47.2 

n'f 3.1 

nywôn”k 10.8 
*n]d, -p'rêrk 31.1 
*njd'y 219.8 
nkyck 44.1 
*np'Favk 1.2 
nwre, nwrcy- 210.1 
nwšy- 210.1 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The graph = in Classical Chinese represents three different words, a noun 
(ful/*pywo- ‘man, husband’), a final particle (fu*/*b'swo" ‘n’est-ce pas? "), 
and a word (also read fu*®/*b‘ywo-) which of all the common pronouns and 
particles is perhaps the one which has most persistently defied all attempts 
at & usable grammatical description. 

By far the most detailed and informative account of this fu is to be found 
in the Chung-kuo ku-tas yii-fa of Chou Fa-kao, who includes it with ps ffr ‘ that’ 
among the far demonstratives!: ‘The differences between fu and pt are that 
demonstrative fu is mostly used as an adjective, and when used as a noun 
mostly serves as subject; it is sometimes interchangeable with pi, but com- 
paratively rarely. Fu used at the head of the phrase sometimes incorporates 
the function of an initial particle, and its demonstrative meaning weakens ’. 

Chou Fa-kao is able to class most of his examples under the headings 
of noun, of adjective (including a sub-class fu ' this’), and of demonstrative 
weakening to initial particle, but adds a fourth class in which fu is equivalent 
to fan JL ‘all’.? 

Western authorities agree on nothing except that sometimes fu is a 
pronoun. Schindler? treats it as ‘a definite article’ and as ‘a relative 
pronoun’ (as in Lao-tett 63. 4 BS 8E, which he translates ‘those (who) lightly 
say “ yes ” "), both functions deriving from ‘ the demonstrative basic meaning 
of the word (“this” “that” ?)’. Dawson's definitions are ‘ demonstrative 
adjectwe this pronoun this person, he’ $: ‘ Fu preceding a noun places a slight 
emphasis on it, and is very often used when a piece of new subject matter is 
introduced. The word “now” in English is sometimes used in the same 
manner and will often prove a satisfactory translation ’. 

Mathews’s dictionary 5 also recognizes that fu is sometimes ‘ a demonstrative 
pronoun, “a term of definite indication " ', and lists a remarkable variety of 
other functions unrecognized by the other authorities we are quoting; but 
offers as the primary meaning: ‘(a) An initial particle—now, therefore, 
moreover, forasmuch as, however, wherefore, if’. 

Shadick ° too treats fu as an ‘initial particle’ when not a ‘ demonstrative 
adnoun’: ‘This word is basically a demonstrative adnoun. It tended early 
to lose its precision as adjunct to a particular noun and to become a prelusive 
sound preparing the reader for the novelty, importance or length of what 
ensues *. 

Cikoski 7 recognizes the fu of the T'so-chuan only as a pronoun (‘ he, him, 
his °), the ‘ light ’ form of a pronoun the ‘ heavy ' form of which is pt. Dobson € 
records it as ‘third person pronoun’ and as ‘particle of accentuation ’, 
described as ‘imposing the stress fwu/é’: ‘It occurs (a) in introducing an 


1 Chou, Pt. m (Substitution), 137-42. ! Chou, 141 f. 
* Schindler, op. ait., 162, 163. * Dawson, p. 64, n 206, and p. 99. 
5 Mathews, graph No 1908. * Shadick, $ 10.621, and p. 883. 


1 Cikoski, 128, 162. * Dobson, (2), § 8.12 (with n. 74), p. 241. 
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exposed element and (b) in random distribution before what seems clearly 
to be words that are stressed '. 

These conflicting explanations make it only too obvious that none of the 
basic questions about fu has yet been answered. When is it a pronoun and 
when a particle ? What is its peculiarity as a pronoun, since it is very evident 
that in spite of its relationship with the far demonstrative p$ it is seldom 
conveniently translated as ‘that’? If it is a demonstrative adjective why 
is it generally at the head of the sentence, and if it is an initial particle why 
does it generally precede a nominal unit? Has the nominal unit definite 
limits, which Shadick appears to doubt? How does fu function in such 
combinations as fu ho fij, fu jan-hou AR $$, jo # fu, the importance of which 
is rightly emphasized by Schindler? Until such questions are answered 
translators will have to continue their present practice of either ignoring fu 
or paying their formal respects to it by gratuitously beginning the English 
sentence with a ‘now’, ‘ therefore’, ‘ moreover’, ‘ forasmuch as”, ‘ however’, 
‘wherefore’, or ‘if’. Even Menctus, generally recognized to be the most 
straightforward text in pre-Han literature, contains a disconcertingly large 
number of obscure sentences which look as though they might become clear 
to us if only we could understand the fu.” 


2. THE FAR DEMONSTRATIVES 
In a brief but seminal essay Kennedy pointed out a number of pairs of 
words, among them the far demonstratives fu and pi, which may be treated 
as level-tone and deflected-tone forms of single words.!? The level-tone form 
is the sign of incompletion; it characterizes words never found at the end 
of a phrase (such as wu/*ngo & ‘I, my’, or the pronoun fu, which when not 
pre-nominal is generally subject and never final*+), or words which are final 
but interrogative, inviting a continuation of discourse (such as hu/*g‘o 3E, 
or the final fu ‘n’est-ce pas?’). I have myself proposed certain revisions to 
Kennedy’s hypothesis, in particular that the level tone is firmly established 
as a sign of incompletion only in words with the final -0.13 We may note 
also that the deflected-tone words in these pairs are all on the rising tone, 

often with a rising-tone -a answering to level-tone -o: 

Implying incompletion Allowing completion 


B *ngo R *ngd’ 
te po (1) 15 H thia 
K *bjwo fü “ma 
án "Ao 16 HB tr 
Bi zio" +h, *dya’ 


* of. examples 8, 10, 71, 72, 78, 81, below. 

10 Kennedy, ' The Classical Chinese pronoun forms ngo and nga’, in Kennedy, op. oit. 

11 of. $3, below. 11 Graham (1), 31-5. 

13 For the conjecture that the pre-classioal -o- form pronouns were rising tone when final 
but could be level tone earlier in the phrase, for which there is good evidence in the case of yu/*dyjo 
4, F ‘L me’, of. Graham (1), 29, 56. 14 of. Graham (1), 34. 
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Historically the far demonstratives are attested considerably later than 
the near, although this may have something to do with the very restricted 
subject-matter of the Shang pij and Chou Jj inscriptions. Although tzid dy, 
chsh Z, and chth jk ‘ this’ already appear in the Shang inscriptions, ps ‘ that’ 
is found only once in the ‘Documents’ and once on an Eastern Chou inscrip- 
tion ;1° the earliest text in which it is common is the ‘Songs’. Fu has been 
described both by Chou Fa-kao and by myself 16 as unattested before the 
* Analects’. There are, however, examples of the combinations fu tet F- and 
fujen A in the ‘ Documents ',!? and the generalizing particle fan FL, common 
in both ‘ Documents ' and ‘ Songs ', is very probably a cognate.18 

The late emergence of the far demonstratives, if we accept it as a fact, 
may be connected with a certain asymmetry between far demonstratives and 
near. Thinking in terms of our own ‘ that/this ' polarity it is natural to assume 
that pt is the opposite of iz‘ jH; ‘the one here’, yet in practice a reader of 
Classical Chinese is never surprised to find it contrasted with shih KL ‘ the said, 
the aforementioned, the one in question’ or with wo 3€ ‘I’. The point may 
be illustrated from Chuang-tzü's ‘ Seeing things as equal’: 

Chuang-tzi dE P, HY 4/2/14, 29: 

JE tg HR 

* Without the other there is no self’. 


E XE a.d XR EBERT — BH gt ow — RH 

* * Tt” (the thing in question) is also the other, the other is also “it”. 
There (from the other standpoint) they have their own “ That's it, that's 
not", here we have our “ Thats it, that's not ” ’. 


That pi is sometimes translatable as ‘that’ and sometimes as ‘he’ does 
not imply two functions, as demonstrative and as personal pronoun; of two 
things, one of which is the one here, the one in question, I or you, it points out 
‘the other’ (not however an indefinite ‘ other, another’, which is indicated 
by to kk). In the following example only the parallelism shows that pi contrasta 
with wo and not with tet: 


Mo-teti Wk F, HY 70/48/1: je DA Jb KAR db RE dt fA bs RY 
Jt 3t 5 fA 4b. ERO HE fA d 

“The other, because it is so of the one here, argues that it is so of the one 
in question; I, because it is not so of the one here, doubt that it is so of the 
one in question ’. 

We might think of fu and pi as forms of a general negative pronoun, ' the 
one which is not’, comparable with the general negative verb fou/*pjtig’ 
A (fR 7 ‘whether it is so or is not’, $ Hij ‘If itisso...’, BH Ay ‘If it 


16 Chou, 132 f. 

48 Chou, 187 ; Graham (1), 54. 

17 of. pp. 99, 104, below. For another, very problematio, example in the “ Documents”, 
of. p. 107, below. 

18 of. p. 99, below. 
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is not . . .’), which on Kennedy’s hypothesis is the pre-verbal negative 
pu/*pvig- A changing to the rising tone as phrase-final. Indeed there is 
reason to suspect that historically that is exactly what they are. In the 
‘Songs’ the negative copula fei/*pywor JE has a rising-tone form fet/*piwar’ 
BE which in early quotations several times interchanges with pi/*pia'.!? 
Probably therefore fu and pt originated as the -07 and -a' forms of nominalized 
fes ‘the one which is not’. An unexpected consequence is that the pronoun 
fu turns out to be etymologically the same word as fu ‘ n'est-ce pas? ', which 
is verbal fe in the final position made interrogative by the -o7 form. (The 
description of this particle as equivalent to fet hu JE JẸ *° is one of the fusion 
hypotheses which have to be reinterpreted in'the light of Kennedy's hypothesis.) 

Ps is far commoner than fu as an independent pronoun, but in most texts 
much rarer as pre-nominal. When we do find it as pre-nominal we are again 
aware of asymmetry with the near demonstratives. The combinations tz‘ X 
(‘the X here’) and shih X (‘the X in question’) pick out a thing or things 
from others of the same name. But in pi Y (‘the Y which is other’) the 
contrast is still with an explicit or implicit X, not with things which share the 
name ‘Y’. The point may be illustrated by the only two examples of pi as 
adjunct in the ‘ Analects’ and Menctus : 

‘Analects’ 16/1: f& iti Z M. Miu OK 4K, WU EDO (RH RO 

‘If a man is not held up when he misses a step, supported when he is 
falling over, what use is that attendant of his ? '. 

Mencius 54/8: $ G SE E ER * 

* What opportunity would he have to oppress those subjects of his ?’. 


The formula ‘ that Y of his’ cannot be applied universally as a translation 
device, but in these examples brings out the point that the pt is not picking 
out one attendant or some subjects from other attendants or subjects, but 
contrasting attendant with master, subjects with ruler. 


3. THE PRONOUN FU 


A pronoun fu similar to pt is used freely in the T'so-chuan #¢ {4 and 
Kuo-yü W] FE, documents which represent a single and very distinctive pre- 
Han dialect.*! Chou Fa-kao and others?! have supplied plentiful examples of 
sentences with fu as subject, some of which have parallels in other texts with 
pi in place of fu. 


Ex.l. Kuo-yü (T'sen-sheng Ming-tao pen K Eg WA 3& AC), Chi yii 6, 1B/1-5: 
fi A ELO ERE HEATH BOM E ML 038 E, UK 


1? Wang (1), 68; Yang, 6; Chou, p. 136, n. l. 

1? Graham (2), 131 f. But more recent authorities who have accepted the hypothesis that 
fw is a fusion of & negative and an interrogative particle have preferred to identify the first 
element as fou TF (Dobson, § 3.9; Dawson, 78). 

11 of. Karlgren (2). 

23 Chou, 137 f. Wang (1), 83; Yang, 44. 
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RULED BRAM RS KAE BABE AL, 
FSB Bas) AORLTUE eB SR LR ME Ws 
HZ BAH R RI 

‘Duke Huan said: “That Kuan Yi-wu of yours shot at me and hit the 
clasp of my belt, nearly costing me my life”. 

Pao Shu answered: “ He was acting on behalf of his lord. If you pardon 
him and bring him back, he will serve you as he served his former lord ". 

* What shall we do?” 

“ Request him from Lu. ” 

“Shih Po is adviser of the lord of Lu. If he knows that we are going to 
employ the man he certainly will not let us have him " ’. ` 

(Here, besides being once pre-nominal, fu is three times subjeot. The 
parallel in Kuan-tzá $% F, ch. 20, BSS 1/98/2-4, replaces fu as subject by 
pr in the two sentences which it does not rephrase.) 

Fu, like pt, is made possessive by the addition of ch‘s KH ‘ his’. 


Ex.2. Teo-chuan, HY 181/Hsüan 2/1: K HO HR X 

* Their population is numerous, ours sparse’. (Fu ch'i also HY 200/Hsüan 
12/fu 2, 482/Ai 11/3.) 

In aecordance with Kennedy’s principle that the level-tone form cannot be 
final, fu is attested as object only after the causative verb shsh fb. 


RP Tso-chuan, HY 336/Hsiang 931/fu 8: E X fk m # Ei. e JR Rs 
X 

“If you let him go and learn from it, he will after all know better how to 
govern’. (Cikoski ?? has pointed out that in the Tso-chuan we occasionally 
find wu Æ ‘I’ and erh qj “you” as well as fu serving as non-final object.) 


Chou Fa-kao ?* offers further examples of fu as subject from texts outside 
the T'so-chuan and Kuo-yii, but these are much less convincing. It is true that 
fu is common enough at the head of subjectless sentences, and at first sight 
one may be inclined to suppose that it is itself the subject. But we shall see 
later that in six cases in Menctus the fu seems on closer inspection to be the 
pre-nominal particle with the nominal position vacant (§4/5). If this explana- 
tion is accepted there is no longer any reason to doubt that the fu of Mencius 
(and of the other documents of the Lu 4 dialect, the ‘Analects’ and the 
Tan kung #8 £j) is always pre-nominal. There are, however, certain com- 
binations in which it keeps some of its force as a demonstrative pronoun. 
A probable example is fu shut gi£, interpreted by Schindler 28 as ‘ which 
of them ?”. 


Ex. 4. Mencius 14/5: 4g KA Ns 3t R, E ft ti TE <, K WE ONDE OR 
* The others ruin their own people; if Your Majesty goes to punish them, 
which of them will be a match for you ?*'. (Fu shut also Mo-tzí, HY 


33 Cikoski, 128. 24 Chou, 137 f. *5 Sohindler, 164. 
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25/16/10,11; Hsün-tzí 4 -p, HY 36/10/113. All three passages concern 
competition between states, and Hstin-tzti, like Mencius, refers to other states 
as pi ‘ the others’ immediately before.) 

Two other combinations which do not seem to have attracted attention 
are fu ho fj and fu huo W, which when examples are collated can be seen 
to mean ‘what else?’ (when the ho is pronominal, not adverbial) and 
‘someone else’, analysable as ‘of other things what?’ and ‘of other people 
someone ’. In the second combination particles which precede uo (cf. Mo-tzti, 
HY 63/39/21: A dt Pr M A 4b R fg Z ‘Moreover that to which he 
conforms was necessarily invented by somebody ') intervene between fu and huo. 


Ex. 5. ‘Analects’ 9/31: TE ZR W JB. 5k J& 3E MITA RS RÀ 4b) 


XH 6 
* "Tt isn’t that I don't love you, 


It’s your house that I think of as far away.” 
The Master said: “ He never loved her. What other “ thinking of as far away ” 
is there ? ". 
(The verse quoted is not in the extant ‘Songs’, but according to the usage 
of the ‘Songs’ the pronoun skih must be resuming the inverted object of 
yüan ' fer’ used causatively, ‘ think of as far away ’. 28) 


Ex. 6. ‘Analects’ 12/4: 38 F Z EE ZR EL... ABBR EH 

“The gentleman does not worry and does not fear... If after self- 
examination he turns out to be blameless, what else has he to worry about or 
fear ?’. ; 


Ex. T. ‘Analects’ 15/5: f& A ij b 3. dE bab WU BD BR, d 
LER Wm UE 

“Was not Shun one who ruled by “doing nothing" ? What else did he 
do? He simply composed himself gravely and sat facing due south ’. 


Ex. 8. Mencius 1B/1: E E ZR WX de ER BK ER th 

* What else but our king's love of playing music has brought us to this 
pass ? ' (followed in the same section by a parallel sentence). 

(These are the only examples of fu ho in the ‘ Analects’ and Menctus.) 


Ex. 9. Kuan-tzi, ch. 38, BSS 2/71/1, 8: k R A BE, nh AW Pc, HK xx, fi m 
E Lab... ARR BE A HARMS TR RA LET PA a 

‘If heaven does not collapse and the earth does not subside, is it not 
because something else suspends and carries them? . . . What cannot shake 
itself is shaken by something else. What kind of thing is that “ something 
else” ?”. (In this remarkable passage we have the pre-nominal particle and 
the final particle fu * n'est-ce pas 1 ' as well as fu huo ‘ something else °.) 


Ex.10. Mencius 2B/6: KM RBS FAM TR 
* When someone else has already dealt with it, what should I say ? '. 


35 Pulleyblank, 53-6. 
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Ex.11, Kuo-yü, Lu $& yü, B,5, 5B/4: Ko Wt R M < A gÉ [e 2e jt 
AOR Ak th 

“Someone else would be sure to take it as a precedent and say “ Because 
there was a noble in one of the feudal states who did so”’’. 


4. THE PRE-NOMINAL PARTIOLE FU 

4.l. The limits of the nominal unst preceded by fu 

In Mencius, the text that we shall take as basic, fu appears 65 times (of 
course excluding the noun fu ‘husband’ and the final fu ' n'est-ce pas 1 "). 
The most striking facts about its distribution are that it stands at or near 
the head of the sentence as many as 62 times, and that it is followed by a 
nominal unit almost as frequently (in 58 cases, including the 3 which appear 
late in the sentence). The former of the two facts has encouraged the assump- 
tion that fu is an initial particle. It is therefore of some importance to deoide 
whether or not in the latter instances the scope of fu is confined to a nominal 
unit with definite limits. In Mencius at least the question has a clear answer. 
The scope of fu is restricted to the first succeeding nominal unit, whether 
simple (fu N) or a phrase with adjunct and nominal head (fu (. . .) N), together 
with all co-ordinates either in the same clause ( fu N N) or at the same position 
in parallel clauses (fu N...,N...). In all cases we shall mark the units by 


underlining. 
, 41.1 FuN 
Ex.12. Mencius 24/7: KA, K 20 88. HL BAS KE th 


‘Benevolence is Heaven’s most honoured distinction and man’s safest 
home’. 


Ex.13. Mencius 2B/12: Je P + EATR 

‘How would that man Yin Shih understand me?’. (Fu before proper 
names also in 2B/10, 3A/3, 5, 4B/24, 4B/30 bis, 5A/1,6B/10, 74/35.) 
Ex.l4. Mencius 1B/12: KR Wü f& BRS b 

* From the people's point of view, it is only now that they have the chance 
to avenge it”. 
Eix.15. Mencius 2B/18: KK HK Hk PRR Td 

* It's that Heaven itself does not yet wish to pacify the Empire ’. 

In examples 14 and 15 one might doubt whether fu is attached specifically 


to the succeeding noun. But fu min and fu tien are common combinations 
elsewhere. 


Ex.16. Mo-tai, HY 5/5/15: KEW € Hb z— A d 

“As far as the people are concerned, what constancy do they have! '. 
(Fu min also Chuang-tzi, HY 65/24/24, 68/24/85; Hetin-teti, HY 77/20/23, 
84/22/34; Kuo-yii 5, 8A/-1.) 
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Ex.17. Mo-tzŭ, HY 43/27/34, 44/27/41: fA 2j RREK 

“But they are ungrateful in the case of Heaven alone’. (Fu tien appears 
seven times in Mo-tzá, ch.27; cf. also 40/26/7, 89/49/15; Chuang-tet, 
HY 13/5/26; Hsün-tzü, HY 9/4/25.) 

4.1.2. Fu(...)N 
Ex.18. Mencius 14/6: A X X TZAK RARER AR th 

“Now among the “ shepherds of men” in the Empire there is still not one 
who does not enjoy killing people”. 

Ex.19. Mencius 3A/3: 3c pk $5. R [Bl fT xc X 

* As far as hereditary salaries are concerned, they certainly are the practice 
in Teng”, 

Ex.20. Mencius 44/8: X Be. X CT RR 

‘If the lord of a state loves benevolence, no one in the Empire will be 
a match for him’. 

Ex.21. Mencius TA/13: KE fF AR S E th 

* What the gentleman passes is transformed '. (For the only other example 
with so Ej, cf. example 61. For fu... che cf. examples 35 and 36.) 

With these we may contrast cases where the nominal unit after fu depends 
not on another nominal unit but on a verb (among which we include any word 
negatable by pu 7K, even if translatable by an English adjective). 
Ex.22. Mencius 24/2: X — FCB 5k Aun db 3A E 

* Of the bravery of the two men I do not know which is superior ’. 
Ex.28. Mencius 3A/4: X 5 z ZR UD IL dh 

“That things in general are unequal is an essential of things”. 
Ex.24. Mencius 6A/9: REL BB h Ea 

* Now chess as an art is only a minor one’. 

Our analysis of examples 22 and 23 may not be immediately obvious, but 
in each case the succeeding nominal unit is common elsewhere with fu. 
Ex.95. ‘Analects’ 14/21: 4 $ = F 

‘Tell the three men’. (Fu erh/san izü also 11/11, 26; Chuang-tet, 
HY 6/2/63, 61/23/12.) 

Ex.26. Mencius 6A/4: k 5 AI) OF A fA 3 dh, 

“Among things in general there are also cases where it is so”. (Fu wu 
' things in general’ also Mo-teti, HY 77/45/7, 10; Chuang-tai, HY 17/6/53, 
42/17/15.) 

4.1.8. Fu NN 
Ex.27. Mencius 2A/2: 4 k BR 3 BH, E b f Ic D dc 


“Now stumbling and hurrying are the ch, but none the less they act on 
the heart ’. 
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We may contrast cases where the unit after fu is not co-ordinate with the 
subject but exposed in front of it. 
Ex.28 Mencius 2A/2: X HB, A FRE 
* As for sagehood, Confucius made no claim to it’. 
Ex.29. Mencius 34/3: K BR, BR onn HA h 
“As for Teng, its territory is small”. 
4.1.4, FuN..., N.. 
A remarkable feature of fu, which has mush to do with the impression that 
it is an initial particle, is that it is not repeated in parallel sentences. 
Ex.30. Mencius 5B/7: 3; # BH at, X8 P] an ` 
‘Righteousness is the road, propriety is the gate’. (Cf. also 2A/2 bis, 
7A/13.) 
Once we find fu at the head of three long parallel clauses. 
Ex.31. Mencius 4A/9: KAU HH RRA HHS, R---. AL 
“A man ue insult himself before othera can insult him. A fuuily 
A state. 


4.1.5. Fu before subjectless nominalized clauses 

Our rules do not help us to decide how far the reach of fu extends over 
nominalized clauses, since any number may compose a single nominal unit. 
The nominalization of subjectless clauses is commonest in the ‘X Y yeh 4h,’ 
pattern, in which * X ' may be a single clause or a sequence resumed by shsh fA 
or t2 JH}. A nominalized clause, whether it refers to the action or the agent, 
may be marked by a concluding che 34. Clauses of all these types may be 
preceded by fu. 


4.1.5.1. * X Y yeh’ with a single clause as € X’ 


Ex.32. Mencius 6B/4: K Wü CE HAM RS AM odis c Xn BR 


< $b 
* To say that it is robbery to take anything that does not belong to you is 


going to the extreme of demanding perfect righteousness in every instance ’. 
4.1.5.2. “KY yeh’ with more than one clause as * X ', resumed by iz^i 


Ex.33. Mencius 1B/3: & ie fi] x GR, FR BK ER Rs yt PU X 


“To put your hand on your sword and glare fiercely, and say “ How dare 


he look me in the face ? ", is the courage of a common fellow, who is a match 
only for a single man’. 

In other texts we find much longer sequences resumed by tz‘t#. 
Ex,.34, Shih-chi xi #2, ch.87 (Peking, 1959, 2540/-3) K LL X + MAKE 
TH, di MK LER EORBR RHR RRP — Jc. b E 
Wt I — BRL 
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“As a time to use Ch‘in’s strength and your own abilities to “ sweep the 
dirt off the stove ”, a time ripe for destroying the lords of the states, becoming 
Emperor, establishing a dynasty, unifying the Empire, this is unique in ten 
thousand generations ’. 

4.1.5.3. “X che’ referring to the action 


Ex.35. Mencius 0B/2: K fR fi 34 Mb A FA BE RÀ 

“How can walking slowly be something which is beyond a man's capacity ? ' 
(cf. example 27 and 3B/1)« 

4.1.0.4. * X che" referring to the agent 


Ex.36. Mencius 3A /4: KUTBAH E XH mcd 

‘The man for whom a hundred acres not being oultivated is the thing he 
“has to worry about is the farmer’. (Cf. also 74/39. There is also an example 
of a noun in this pattern—-1B/5: Jc Hj * 3 ‘the Hall of Light’.) 


4.1.5.5. Subjectless nominalized clauses not in the ' X Y yeh’ pattern 

With one exception, subjectless clauses preceded by fu which do not belong 
to the ‘XK Y yeh’ pattern cannot be treated as nominalized, being either 
the main clause or a preliminary clause marked as verbal by kou #4 ‘if’. 
These are the 7 out of 65 cases in which we cannot identify a nominal unit 
after fu; we shall discuss them in § 4.5 below. We do, however, find one case 
of fu before a nominalized clause in the pattern ‘X yu 7 Y’ (cf. Mencius 
1B/3: sr #8 B A 3H 3p ‘Is there a principle for dealing with neighbour 
* states 7’). 

Ex.37. Mencius 2B/1: = E Z WR, t E Z R, XR mu XX MA, 
KREMKLBABKGAR Ki AB A. ERR An Hh 
Al b, 

“An inner wall of three i$, an outer wall of seven is, if you surround and 
attack them but do not win, to surround and attack them there has to be the 
opportunity of favourable weather, and that none the less you do not win 
shows that favourable weather is less important than the lie of the land ’. 


4.2. Particular and general reference 


In most contexts it is evident that pre-nominal fu does not behave like the 
words that can be classed without reserve as pronouns. Thus in Mencius we 
never find a proper name after tz‘t Jt, shih E, ssù $; (or pi (ie, which, however, 
is adjunct only once); understandably since the naming of an individual does 
not present alternatives between which a demonstrative may select; but fu 
precedes a proper name 10 times. We find also that even in front of a common 
name fu rarely selects, the reference usually being general (cf. example 20 
fu kuo chiin ‘the lord of a state’, example 23 fu wu ‘things’, example 12 
fu jen ‘ benevolence’). There is, however, some resemblance between the use 
of pre-nominal fu and a not uncommon appositional use of the other far 
demonstrative, pi. A text especially rich in examples is ch.10 of Chuang-tzt. 
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Chuang-tzi 24/10/19, 22: 

dx Y& ok AR ds 

‘The man who steals a clasp (literally ‘He, the stealer of a clasp’) is 
punished, the man who steals a state becomes a feudal lord’. (We may notice 
that the pi, like fu, is not repeated in the parallel sentence, cf. examples 30, 31.) 


BW AA, RTZ 

‘The sage (lit. ‘He, the sage’) is the world’s sharpest tool’ (cf. also 
24/10/27, 28; in the latter pi introduces a string of proper names). 

In the following example appositional p$ is parallel with fu. 

Ex,38, Mo-tzí, HY 79/16/15: RBBB KHZ EHH KB KF 
xe 

‘I think the intention of the man who fetched water was right and the 
intention of the man who brought fire was wrong’. 

We may therefore suspect that pre-nominal fu/*b‘jwo- originated as a 
pronoun equivalent to appositional pi/*pia'. This pronoun would differ from 
pi in being excluded from both final and adjunct positions, limitations which 
it is plausible to connect with its termination -0. The hypothesis that -o- 
invites continuation?", which explains why fu is never final, does not necessarily 
imply that any ultimate constituent except the last can have the termination ; 
possibly the hypothesis applies only at a higher level of phrase-analysis. If 
we look at adjunct-head constructions we find that in the pre-Classical language 
po possessive pronoun or demonstrative adjunct has the termination (although 
there is an obvious exception in the Classical language, wu/*ngo E ‘I, my’), 
and that an -o* form in front of a noun is appositional : 

*ho 4 ‘I, me’ “dom BR, *diog^ G ‘my’ 
nio’ KK ‘thou, thee’ *nag’ 75, *hyoq” Wi thy 
Chou. 50 & — A ‘I, the one man’ 
52 & a my heart’ 
69 & — A ' you, the two men’ 
76 in F ‘ your sons’ 


Judging by these analogies the -o` termination of fu would establish that 
in ‘fu X’ it could only be appositional (‘p+ X’ on the other hand being 
ambiguous, “that, X' or ‘that X"). The uses of pre-nominal fu do in fact 
accord very well with the hypothesis that it was originally appositional. This 
would explain why fu is not repeated in parallel clauses; like the ps of our 
first example, a fu in apposition with the subject of one clause will also be in 
apposition with every succeeding subject. It would also explain why fu does 
not select, appearing freely before proper names (example 1 Fu Kuan Yi-wu 
* He, Kuan Yi-wu’) and common names used generally (example 23 Fu wu 
“They, things”, not ‘those things’). It is of interest in this connexion that 
Japanese kambun W X editions regularly represent fu by an appositional 
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sore ‘ that”, although all other pre-nominal pronouns are given their attributive 
forms (fi, J kono, 2 sono, fü kano); and that even in English ‘that’ is 
an acceptable equivalent of fu in the one simple construction in which ‘ that’ 
is appositional, before proper names (example 1 ‘ That Kuan Yi-wu’). 

In sentences with appositional pi we can eliminate the succeeding nominal 
unit, leaving pt as subject of the sentence. This is clearly impossible with fu 
except in the Tso-chuan dialect (where fu can serve as subject), and there 
only when it precedes a concrete noun in a verbal sentence. Elsewhere it is 
only the fu which is eliminable ; we must therefore assume that it has already 
changed from an appositional to a subordinate word, whether as an exclusively 
adjunctive pronoun (like ch‘s 3t ' his’) or as a particle. 

Since historically the particle fu is presumably descended from the pronoun 
we must expect some difficulty in drawing a fine distinction between them. 
But in the case of fu before common nouns a criterion is suggested by the 
fact that their reference is nearly always general; we may take the exceptions 
as examples of fu as pronoun. The language of Mencius shows up the importance 
of the distinction by a formal device marking the subject or exposed element 
after a particularizing fu, the pattern ‘fu X yeh’. The particularizing fu 
appears once before a numeral (example 22) and twice elsewhere. 

Ex.39. Mencius 2B/8: 78 4b RMT Uk <, EA EMAR 
Ek, X c db ovk ONE KE dp du 4L xt lt Bt. RU wp HF 

* Let's suppose there is a knight with whom you are pleased; would it be 
allowable for you privately to give him your salary and rank without reporting 
to the king, and for the knight too to accept them privately from you without 
the king's permission ? '. 


Ex.40 Mencius 34/5: OR A lb. ii FR, X UL db HR A UE 
ot # Hi A 

“There's sweat on his forehead, he shrinks away and will not look. The 
sweating is not sweating for others to see, his innermost feelings have come 
up into his face”. 

The ' fu X yeh’ pattern is reminiscent of the formula ‘ shih X yeh’ ‘ this X’, 
common throughout pre-Han literature (cf. Ls cht gH 38, ch.3, Tan kung A, 
Æ K 4h, ‘ this fellow ’, Jc X 4h ‘the fellow’). Mencius uses it only once more, 
in the single instance of a nominalized clause with fu which is clearly particular 
in reference. 


Ex.41. Mencius 2B/12: KH X& m EA TBh, P fA fes ROB 


“Ib was only after the king’s failure to send after me when I left Chou that 
I had a whole-hearted will to return '. 


There are good examples of a single phrase with and without yeh (fu chan 
* battle ’) in the Kuo-yü : 
Ex.42. Kuo-yü, Chin @ yü 6,12, 6A/T: HRM ah. RM EE BKB 
* Moreover at the battle the king would certainly not have escaped if it 
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were not for Hsi Chih’. Cf. Chin yii, 6, 12, 3B/8 (where fu is the particle) 
Je W fj 4j ' To make war is to punish’. 

But outside Mencius the particularizing fu in its sporadic appearances is 
generally without yeh. 


Ex.43. ‘ Analects’ 18/6: Jc $k 98 E E H 

“Who is the man at the reins ? ". 

Chinese writers on particles have recognized this fu as distinctive, and 
equated it with te; 'this'.?9 At first sight it is surprising to find fu classed 
as & near as well as a far demonstrative. But the traditional descriptions are 
hampered by the need to explain one word in terms of another. This fu does 
not pick out one object from others in the manner of a near demonstrative, 
but refers to something already particularized like the English definite article ; 
it is nearly always translatable by ‘the’ rather than ‘this’. Our hypothesis 
that the pronoun was originally appositional would account for a development 
in this direction, ‘he, knight’ and ‘it, sweat’ applied to one object being 
interpretable as ‘ the knight’ and ‘ the sweat’. 

Chou Fa-kao gives two examples of fu as the opposite of tz ‘this’. But 
in both it seems on inspection that the contrast is not between ‘that’ and 
‘this’ but between ‘the X’ (the main one) and ‘ this X’ (a subsidiary one). 


Ex.44, Huai-nan tei, SPPY 11, 11B/1-3: = Rb ze E 4 dE, € JE S GE 
W E E R E HE EL P XR RE bt Utodu Jb bt 4. JE B^ m Ak bt f 
A. gt ced — E — 3E db. Ub — REPE HR Uh abs x — RE EC d d 

* The absolutely right is nowhere wrong, the absolutely wrong is nowhere 
right; these are the true right and wrong. As for being right from here but 
wrong from there, wrong from here but right from there, these are to be called 
* being from one standpoint right and from another wrong". This system of 
right and wrong is local, the system of right and wrong is universal ’. 


Ex.45. Hstin-tzi, HY 80/21/38: Z U k — A i —. 88 zm E 

(On knowing different things without disrupting the unity of the mind) 
“Not letting the one interfere with thts one is called “ being unified ” '. 

The particularizing fu which we class as a pronoun is comparatively rare ; 
almost always pre-nominal fu is a particle which generalizes common nouns 
and nominalized clauses and which, when the concept is verbal, refers to the 
action and not the agent. The crucial point is that the reference of a nominal 
unit after fu has no contextual limitations. It is not that fu before common 
nouns is a quantifier; its nearest English equivalent would be, not ‘all’, but 
‘no matter what/which/who/when/where’. In any particular context we may 
find the word wu ‘thing’ referring to something specific, the proper names 
Yao or Shun to the men any of us can become if we develop our potentialities 
for sagehood (as in example 71), jen 4— to benevolent men. But fu detaches 
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them from all contextual factors; fu wu (example 23) refers to ‘things’ no 
matter what, fu Shun (example 78) to the sage himself, fu jen (example 12) to 
benevolence wherever we find it. The generalizing effect on common names can. 
already be seen in the few examples of fu in the ‘Documents’. In the Mu shih 
iy Yi the entire hierarchy from princes down to captains of 100 men are addressed 
in common as fu tz -y- (a term which in Classical times is definitely singular, 
more than one being indicated by a numeral, cf. example 22 fu erh tot ‘ the 
two men’). The only other example in the ‘ Documents’ is of fu jen A ' every- 
one”, a term to which we devote a special section below. It is remarkable also 
that fu/*b'jwo should so closely resemble fan/*bjwdm JU ‘all’ (already 
common in the ‘ Documents ’), not only in sound but in syntactic distribution, 
with the same tendency to be both initial and pre-nominal. 

The particle fu has an important function in the more abstract thinking 
of pre-Han philosophers. A common noun in a Classical Chinese sentence may 
be either general or particular, a nominalized clause (with or without a 
concluding che ##) may refer to either action or agent, but the concept may 
be presented unambiguously by means of fu (or by a succeeding yeh che 4h, #4). 


Ex.46. Chuang-tzi, HY 4/2/28: RG HUA HAE 
* Saying is not blowing breath, the sayer says something '. 


Ex.47. Chuang-tzi, HY 5/2/49£.: 43 Aw 3E, AR AREA 
Ki. AR AK KAR Ab 

‘There is there-being, there is there-not-being, there is there-not-yet; 
having-begun-to-be there-not-being, there is there not yet having begun to 
be there-not-yet-having-begun-to-be there-not-being ’. 


Ex.48. Chuang-ieti, HY 15/6/3: 3: 40 45 Pr fg m HE 
‘ Knowing depends on something, without which it has nothing to fit’. 
‘Fu... che’ may generalize either action or agent, a point already 
illustrated by examples 35 and 36. Indeed in some texts at least it has the 
full ambiguity of ‘... che’, since we meet the particularizing fu in the same 
construction. (cf. example 43). 


4.3. The topic-marking function 

Most of the descriptions of fu quoted in §1 appear to assume a false 
disjunction, that fu is either a demonstrative adjunct or an initial particle. 
But the examples of the ‘initial particle’ provided by grammarians 2? in 
fact precede nominal units, and do not seem to differ from the fu which we 
sometimes find before the object. Granted, however, that fu as a particle is 
still pre-nominal, we have to explain why it tends to be initial. To put the 
question in a more specific form, why is it much commoner before the subject 
than before the object, and why, when a unit is exposed before the subject, 
does fu precede the exposed element ? Since the grammatical subject often 
points to the topic of the sentence, and the specific function of exposure is to 
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topicalize, the most obvious answer would seem to be that the particle fu is 
some kind of topio-marker. 

Let us return to example 42 Jc X Jfi th, ‘To make war is to punish’. 
À modern grammarian who identifies fu chan ' battle' as the subjeot of the 
sentence will be using the word ‘subject’ of a formal category in Chinese 
grammar, and will try to avoid the associations of the Aristotelian subject/ 
predicate distinction. However, in this particular case a failure to appreciate 
the point would do no harm, since the subject does present the topic of the 
sentence. This is not necessarily true of verbal sentences, in which a specifica- 
tion of the topic may be exposed in front of the subject. 


Ex.49. Mencius 6B/10: kK, ER AE... 

* Among the Northern barbarians, the five grains do not grow...’. 

A fu will immediately precede the exposed alement even if there is a further 
nominal unit before it. 


Ex.50. ‘Changes’, HY 44/Hsi A/12: BRARRARURK TT CER 
“For this reason in the images the sage has the means of seeing the 
phenomena of the world’. 


In these examples the unit preceded by fu presents the topic of the sentence, 
&nd it is beoause this unit stands at or near the head of the sentence that fu 
looks like an initial particle. But if we follow this line of thought it is soon 
clear that in Classical Chinese we cannot meke the kind of topic/comment 
distinction implied by the traditional terminology of ‘ subject ? and ‘ predicate ’ 
without going beyond the limits of the sentence. There does seem to be some 
point in saying that at any stage in discourse Mencius is talking about something, 
in relation to which he asserts, questions, advises, and that to follow the thread 
of his thought is very much a matter of discerning the shifting relations of 
topic and comment behind the sentence patterns which we analyse into such 
units as exposed element, subject, verb, object, directive. In this sense, 
however, the ‘ topic’ is a theme which as the discourse proceeds will emerge 
or recede, widen or narrow, be basic or subsidiary, in ways which with our 
present tools we cannot hope to analyse wich any precision. A reader of 
Classical Chinese does, however, find himself prepared for the emergence of 
a topic into the foreground when he meets the word fu. 


Ex.5l. Menows 6A/2: AR Z dE 4b Aker TFT OAR AA 
35. 7K $878 AR TP. 4e zx 7k. dou PE CTE ARMM l0 "p E 
TE... 

‘ Man’s nature is good as water tends downwards. Nothing in man is 
not good, nothing in water is not downward. Now in the case of water, if 
by slapping it you make it jump it can be made to rise higher than your 
forehead, by forcible channelling it can be made to stay on a mountain...’. 

Here Mencius is talking about human nature, which is still his basic theme 
when it temporarily drops out of sight towards the end of the quotation. 
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Water enters the discourse as an illustration, and at first we immediately 
transform anything said about it into a statement about human nature, as 
far as ‘ Nothing in man is not good, nothing in water is not downward ' (which 
we would be tempted to translate ‘as nothing in water ..."). But with the 
word fu water temporarily moves into the foreground, and we can wait until 
the analogy is fully developed before considering its relevance to human nature. 

The ‘topic’, as we are using the term, is a theme not fixed by a verbal 
formula; we need not, by picking out words that he uses, commit ourselves 
as to whether Mencius is talking about ‘ nature '(heing) or man '(jen), human 
nature’ (jen hsing) or the natures of man and of water. It is interesting that 
in two of the three cases in Mencius of fu before an object a speaker is correcting 
a misunderstanding about what he is ‘ talking about’ (wet fil, cf. the formula 
k Æ = if 4h ‘It is this that it is about’, especially common in Hstin-tzi). 
In one dialogue a speaker accuses Mencius of lacking respect for the king. 
Mencius replies that in assuming that the king is open to moral persuasion 
he is showing the truest kind of respect. The speaker in turn replies that 
he was talking about the customary forms (is) which express respect. 


Ex.52. Mencius 2B/2: W, JE Jb HA a, EE EL, T... ERRA 
T rom m f 

“No, it is not this that I was talking about. According to the ls, 5... ". 
... There seems to be some contradiction with the ls (which is what I was 
talking about) ’. 

On another occasion Mencius objects to a proposal to shorten the period 
of mourning. Later he excuses someone who under pressure of circumstances 
does shorten his mourning, and when the contradiction is pointed out answers : 


Ex.53. Mencius 1A/39: 88 X X CRN th BH wb 

* ] was referring to people who won't do it even when there is nothing to 
forbid it”. 

(In both cases the topic is seen from a new aspect in reaction to a question ; 
at an earlier stage the speaker might have said that he was talking about 
* respect; ' or about ‘ mourning ’.) 

In the remaining example of fu before an object Mencius is introducing 
a topic which, although merely an illustration of his main theme, will occupy 
the foreground for the next few sentences. 

Ex.54. Mencius 14/6: E bu X i F 

‘Is Your Majesty familiar with the rice-shoots 2”. 
cf. Ex.56. Mo-tzi, HY 87/48/63: F Jk BH Je $ EH 3p 

‘Have you heard the tale from Lu 1 '. 


Ex.56. Chuang-tat, HY 11/4/59: te A 5n X WR MU OF 
‘Don’t you know about the praying mantis ?’. 
Since fu has left its pronominal ancestry far behind it can be used quite 
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freely to call attention to a topic indicated by a pronoun (as in the fu shth 
chth wet yeh “ It is this that it is about” mentioned above 29), 


Ex.07. Mencius 1A/7: ah ACE s PON E s RF < EB th. 
RRJ dc Ei WR MBENKE TT GU RE 
€... 
‘The “Song” says: “ Other men's hearts are their own, but I get the 
measure of them ", Tt is such as you that it is about. As for me, I did it, but 
when I looked into myself and sought what was in my heart I did not find it; 
you spoke of it, and in my heart you touched something . . . ". 


of. Ex.58. ‘ Analects’ 14/29: £ RAAF BHR ER KR 
RU AR E 

*'Tzü-kung was always criticizing others. The Master said: “ Are you a 
man of such excellence, Ssti? As for me, I haven't the time” ’. 

(In both passages the change of topic is from what you do to what I do.) 

There may be many factors involved in the decision to call attention to 
a topic by fu, but two of the most important purposes which it serves are to 
introduce a topic or to contrast one with another. In the former case Mencius 
reinforces fu five times by chin 4- ‘now’, in the latter, also five times, by jo 
# (X...jo fu Y 'X.... With regard to Y on the other hand’). He uses chin 
only when introducing an illustrative topic (as in example 51) or, in one 
instance, the topic which has just been illustrated (example 54), In this last 
the comparison is between the rice-shoots, whose growth is irresistible if the 
Tain falls, and the ruler of a state (‘shepherd of men in the Empire’), whose 
rise will be irresistible when the people, hearing that he does not share his 
rivals’ taste for bloodshed, tend towards his side as inevitably as water 
tends downwards. 


Ex.59. Mencius 1A/6: E n Xe d P GERTAEREK 
re RA C dh, 

“Is Your Majesty familiar with the rice-shoots ? ... Now as for the shepherds 
of men in the Empire, there is still not one without a taste for killing men...’ 
(Chin fu also 24/2, 6A/7,9). 

Jo fu in Mencius always contrasts a topic Y with a preceding topic X. 


Ex.60. Mencius 7A/10: fg x E Tm g RE LR BREA SH, 
BE HE X ER 

‘The ones who waited for King Wen before they rose were the common 
people. As for men of heroic temper on the other hand, they would have 
risen even without King Wen’. (Cf. also 1B/14, 34/8.) 

We twice find a contrast of nat jo X ‘in the case of X’ and jo fu Y ‘in 
the case of Y on the other hand ’. 


Ex.61. Mencius 4B/26: E kk B TAR A SH WS Bb, 
ABAREN AS... KRRAFME MWER... 
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‘Therefore the gentleman has lifelong cares but does not have unexpected 
calamities. As for things he cares about, he does have them .... As for things 
the gentleman thinks calamitous on the other hand, he does not have any...’ 
(cf. also 6A/6). 

Of the descriptions of fu quoted in § 1 the one closest to the present account 
is Dawson’s. But I have preferred to say that fu ‘ calls attention ' to the topic 
rather than that “fu preceding a noun places a slight emphasis on it’, which 
is too easily translated into the purely phonological description of Dobson 
(a particle of accentuation ‘imposing the stress fww/£' before the exposed 
element or ‘in random distribution ’), a description which sacrifices even the 
little that is common knowledge about its syntactic distribution. Fu can call 
attention to units of great length, within which the first word is not necessarily 
the one syntactically prominent; it can also, if the argument of § 4.5 is 
accepted, precede a zero position. I have elsewhere pointed out the dangers 
of imagining too vividly how Chinese would have been stressed in the living 
speech of some 2,000 years ago.?! There is real evidence that fu itself was 
unstressed before bisyllabic units, and in certain combinations with particles 
and pronouns, in the prosody of the sao §% poetry of the Chu ted 4h Bt, 
where it is always an uncounted syllable.3 However, there are no examples 
of fu before single nouns; and all possessive and demonstrative pronouns 
are similarly uncounted before bisyllabic units, although in the few examples 
before monosyllabic units they are counted. Of the other descriptions of 
ju, we may notice that Schindler’s ‘definite article’ applies only to the 
particularizing pronoun. 


44. Fu jen A 

The combination fu jen attracts little attention except when we meet it 
as the compound fu-jen, title of the wife of a feudal lord; it is easily accepted 
as simply jen ‘man’ preceded by a particle the presence or absence of which 
we can seldom explain very satisfactorily anyway. In studies of fu, however, 
it is remarkably frequent in the illustrations of rare or problematic uses of 
the word. Chou Fa-kao takes the fu as primarily demonstrative; in one of 
his examples the reference is to an individual (‘ this man’), in the rest to the 
people in general (‘those men’ becoming ‘all men’, with fu becoming 
equivalent to fan JL or chung Æ ‘all’).88 His interpretations have good 
traditional authority and fit the contexts almost perfectly, yet leave one with 
a persistent impression that there is some peculiarity about fu jen which has 
80 far been missed. Nor do they quite fit the conclusions we have reached about 
the functions of fu. The examples of particularizing fu quoted in 8 4.2. do not 
encourage us to suppose that fu jen could mean ‘this man’. Although we 
ean understand how the phrase might be used comprehensively of men in 
general (cf. example 23, fu wu ' things in general’), the question arises whether 
it would refer to all individuals or to all kinds, social classes, perhaps moral 
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degrees of men (cf. the common formula dt @ A/% ‘the kind of man he 
is/thing it is’). The latter seems the more likely in the most ancient example : 


Ex.02. ‘Documents’, Ku ming fi #: BRA A BF RH 

Karlgren (1), p.70, verse 9: ‘ You should think of how & man governs himself 
in dignity’. (Rather ‘Make it your object that men of every rank govern 
themselves according to the solemn forms of ceremony ’ ?) 

When examples are collated the impression grows that by classical times 
the fu jen of the ‘ Documents’ had become a compound referring not to men 
but to kinds of men: (of people in general, * They, the kinds of men’), ‘ Men 
of all kinds’; (of individuals, ‘It, the kind of man’, not ‘He, the man’), 
‘That kind of man’; (of models of conduct, ‘It, the kind of man’), ‘ The 
kind of man one should be’. 

The most striking example is generally thought to be corrupt. 


Ex.63. Ls chi, ch.3, Tan kung A: f£ EZR BSE COKRAMB 
kh BFR CE th 

‘ As for maternal aunt’s husband and maternal uncle’s wife, the gentleman 
has never spoken of the two categories of person mourning each other’. 

The commentator Cheng Hsüan HB x lamely explains: “Erh fu jen is 
equivalent to saying ‘these two people’ (TZ R As, E SIH Z Alb). 
Wang Yin-chih * preferred to emend by transposing erh and fu in both text 
and commentary, and the correction has seemed so obvious that Yang Shu-ta*5 
uses the example without even noting that it is emended. But the placing 
of a numeral in front of fu jen no longer seems impossible when we look at 
other instances of fu-jen as a compound. 


Ex.64. Kuo-yü, Chou E] yü, 2, 2, 2B/-2: E Rb Jk BLK A $ AmE 
9" 

* All classes among the hundred clans and million people receive the benefit 
and credit it to the ruler '. (Comment of Wei Chao # Bg : ‘ Fu jen is equivalent 
to “ everyone ” (jenjen A AJ) 

Ex.65. Li chi, ch.26, Chi tung $& 4: LAAT Ru RKA RH 
TX 

‘If there is a great flow of bounty from above, all classes among the people 
wait for it down-stream ’. 

Ex.66. Chou ls B] JM, K'ao kung ch % 1 W, SPPY 39, 2B/5: H zc fi 5j 
XX 4b, JE $E 0; XE ds X A Tf RAS XR dh 

‘That there are no makers of bows or carriages among the Hu is not 
because there are no bows or carriages but because whatever sort of man you 
are you are able to make them’. (Last of four parallels, each with the adverbial 
fwjen erh .... Cheng Hsüan comments: H H sc A A $ fe EE 
£3, 75 oA OBA IL ‘ It says that their men whoever they are can all make these 
contrivances, and do not depend on the state's craftsmen. ’.) 


** Wang (2), 627. 35 Yang, 45. 
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That fu jen referring to an individual means ‘ that sort of man’ (not ‘ this 
man’) can be seen from three instances in Chuang-tzü's story of the peasant 
who shamed a disciple of Confucius by scorning his labour-saving machine. 
Ex.67. Chuang-tai, HY 31/12/62, 64f,,66f.: 45 E UBERT- AH, 
m AKA th, HA, RE eA D ARI RE 
HEASHH DPR... oS Be A SJ. 

* Previously I thought there was only one man in the world (Confucius) and 
did not know there was also that kind of man.... By achievement and profit, 
contrivance and skill, we are sure to lose the heart of that sort of man. A 
man of that sort is guided only by his own inclination, will not act contrary 
to his own heart .... Such are to be called men who keep their virtue intact!’. 


Ex.68. ‘ Analects’ 11/10: W Hi 76. F R Z 8. E AATF XL 
EUH BP HRA S RB nu He Bs 

“When Yen Yiian died the Master bewailed him without restraint. His 
followers said, “ You are losing all restraint". He said “ Am I} For whom 
may I lose all restraint, if not for a man like that?” '. 


Ex.69. ‘Analects’ 11/14: $ ABER BT X€ EL 105 € R, An 
<A Be FA RAK Bo BUB PI 

* The men of Lu were rebuilding the Long Treasury. Min Tzü-ohien said, 
“ Why not restore it as it was ? Why do we have to introduce improvements ? " 
The Master said, “ That sort of man doesn’t say much, but what he does say 
is sure to be on the mark " ’. 


Ex.70. Hatin-teti, HY 48/12/89: VA A X8 Xp. RU E] be RE 4h, du f SE ORE 
4b. TAB OTB, RU GR EROR RH b, DL HER RU Ar EE t 
A=, WAR i HX 

“Wasit that he recognized him as a kinsman ? Chou was of the Chi surname, 
he himself was of the Chiang. Was it that he recognized him as a friend ? They had 
never been acquainted. Was it that he thought him handsome? As for the 
kind of man he was, he was seventy-two and had lost all his teeth ’. 

There is a passage in Mencius in which the thought seems hard to follow 
as long as we assume that fu-jen is simply jen ‘man’ preceded by the particle. 
Mencius is arguing that * Every man may become a Yao or Shun’ (A #4 nf 
VA A SE RE) against an objection that we can no more make ourselves sages 
than make our bodies taller. 


Ex.71. Mencius 6B/2: RA bt Rb. JR E zh D XQ A DS KA 
ARB — Vt NE AI BING, GARA WB IA 
KPK RU SE RS 3E < FE RE UR E OR ETE RSX AS DAB 
Bm, m EG 

Lau, 172: ' What difficulty is there? All you have to do is to make an 
effort. Here is a man who cannot lift a chicken. He is, indeed, a weak man. 
Now if he were to lift a ton, then he would, indeed, be a strong man. In other 
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words, whoever can lift the same weight as Wu Huo is himself a Wu Huo. 
The trouble with & man is surely not his lack of sufficient strength, but his 
refusal to make the effort . . . '. 

But can Mencius really be claiming that anyone can lift a ton if he makes 
the effort ? If this is his argument for believing that we can all become sages 
he is surely delivering himself straight into the hands of the objector. The 
crucial weakness in the translation, it may be suggested, is in the two words 
“a man’ for fu jen; the fu cannot be calling attention to ‘a man’ as the 
topic as it does in example 31, which has the three contrasted topics ‘a man’, 
‘a family ', ‘a state’. But the whole drift of the argument becomes clearer 
if one takes fu jen as ‘the kind of man (one should be)’, ‘ what one should 
be as a man’, with the fu introducing it as a new topic. Mencius is quite ready 
to admit that a man may not be ‘ equal to’ (sheng Rf) lifting a chicken, let alone 
a ton weight. What he does claim is that when it is a question of becoming not 
a Wu Huo but a Yao or Shun, not a ‘strong man’ but simply a man who fully 
realizes the moral potentialities of human nature, we oan no longer pretend to 
be unequal to the task. 

‘What is the difficulty there? It is simply a matter of trying. Let us 
take someone as an example. If his strength is not equal to dealing with one 
chicken, he is a weak man; or if we suppose now that he lifts ton weights, he 
is & strong man. That being so, the doing of what is expected of Wu Huo 
will likewise (as with “ becoming a Yao or Shun ") be nothing less than becoming 
a Wu Huo. Now in the case of what one should be as a man, how can I claim 
itas my misfortune that I am unequal to the task ? It is simply that I do not 


try... 

We may compare this with another passage, in which a king’s attitude to 
the specialist who is ‘ equal to’ (sheng) his job is contrasted with his attitude 
to the Confucian who has fully educated himself as a man. 


Ex.72. Mencius 1B/9: WES, Hü Y WE TL BB RAK IMK 
A WER LL 3$ BE RHE bh EAR mu + m VER UB 
ARERR KA Sho SROLOHE du SX AT Sr. EAT & KP 
SR iio ££ RI BU dep Au 

“If you are building a large mansion you will certainly send the chief 
carpenter to look for big pieces of wood. If he finds them, Your Majesty will 
be pleased and think him equal to his job. If the carpenters chop them too 
small, you will be angry and think them unequal to their jobs. But in the 
case of what one should be as a man, if someone has studied this in his youth 
and wants to apply it when he grows up, and Your Majesty says “ Forget what 
you have learned and do as I say ", what is one to think of that ? °. 

Here the argument remains the same as on the traditional assumption that 
fu jen is simply a man (Lau, 68: ‘A man, having spent his childhood in 
acquiring knowledge . ..") But once again it is impossible to take ‘a man’ 
as a topic to which fu calls attention. We. may notice also the structural 
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resemblance to example 51 4 Jc 7k, # mi ME Z... ‘Now in the case of 


water, if by slapping it you make it jump . . °. 

4.5. Fu before a vacant nominal postion 

After his section on fu jen explained as jen-jen ‘ everyone’ Chou Y'a-kao 
notes a few examples of fu alone used in the same sense.?* Kung Ying-ta 
A, SH kk in A.D. 654 already explained fu as equivalent to jenjen in a 
problematic sentence in the ‘Documents’, variously understood by modern 
translators. 


Ex.73. Shao kao 34 BE: K 5n RW BR MT. RK 

Legge 426/6: ‘ The poor people in such a case (fu taken as p's PU fu ' common 
people’), carrying their children and leading their wives, made their moan 
to Heaven’. 

Karlgren (1), p. 49, verse 10 : “These wise men (chth taken as chih 4& ‘ wise’), 
wrapping and carrying, leading and supporting the wives and children, and 
wailing and calling to Heaven, ...’. 

Dobson (1), 167: “The wise, carrying or dragging their wives and children 
with them, cried out to Heaven...’. (But of. p. 165, verse 15, which analyses 
Ju chth as ‘ Husbands/wise/ ’.) 

Shang-shu chu su f SE Ek Bk, SPPY 15, 4B/3: FRI RIA AL E 
KP RK th 

‘ Fuis equivalent to “ everyone " ; it means that it was so of all throughout 
the Empire ’. . 

Wang Yin-chih (who equates the fu with fan 'all')?" and in our own 
time Chou Fa-kao have applied K‘ung Ying-ta’s explanation to three passages 
in the T'so-chuan. 


Ex.74. Tso-chuan, HY 363/Chao T/ful: KR E 

* Therefore everyone condemned him to death’. (Cf. also HY 317/Hsiang 
27/5, 494/Ai 16/fu 3.) 

Since Chou Fa-kao discusses this usage immediately after his section on 
fu jen ‘ everyone’, a solution which easily springs to mind is that the latter 
phrase is being used with the jen dropped. This raises the interesting possibility 
that any fu at the head of a subjectless sentence may be simply the fu ‘no 
matter who/what’ which precedes common nouns, but with the nominal 
position left vacant. A writer whose topic is a man or men will not be repeating 
jen as the subject of every sentence, but it is conceivable that even in a 
subjectless sentence he might supply a fu to show that the topic has widened 
to men in general (the effect of fu being to detach from contextual limitations 
and therefore generalize the unmentioned topic). If so, we could take ‘fu zero’ 
as roughly equivalent to ‘no matter who, he...’/‘no matter what, it...’, 
allowing such translation equivalents as ‘ anyone/anything ’. 

The traditional habit of explaining one word in terms of another has 

3$ Chon, 141 f. 31 Wang (1), 84 f. 
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hindered recognition that fu may be functioning as in example 74 in places 
where we cannot simply substitute fan or jenjen. Throughout pre-Han literature 
one comes across otherwise subjectless sentences in which fu looks at first sight 
like the pronoun (‘ he, they °) of the T'so-chuan dialect but on closer inspection 
turns out to be better explained as ‘no matter who/anyone’: 


Ex.76. Chuang-tett, HY 4/2/21: 3z BE 3t G mi Fb <, HE) EL € Bn oF, 

* If anyone no matter who follows the heart which has grown up in him and 
takes it as his authority, who will be without such an authority ? '. 

In order to test this hypothesis let us examine thé six instances in Mencius 
of fu without a succeeding nominal unit (apart from the fu... huo of example 
10). In all we find that Mencius is turning atiention from a particular person 
(or in example 76 a particular saying) to an observation on persons or sayings 
in general. In some the point of transition is not obvious unless we take account 
of the fu, so that our hypothesis helps to clear up obscurities. 


Ex.70. Mencius 2B/2: & -EET...1,...Xx oat m & FBS 
* Tseng-tzü said “...”. ... No matter what, how if it were unrighteous 
would Tseng-tzü say it ? '. 


Ex.77. Mencius 6B/13: pp CX S A th Wil, LAE EP ELT AE 
3E ME GS CK Too MRSA PARTE RU JH HEIL PQ DOPO 
TETAK, d; CUB KK HP... 

* * It is in his character to prefer the good.” 

* “Ts it enough to prefer the good 1 " 

“A preference for the good is ample for dealing with the Empire, let alone 
Lu. No matter who you are, if you prefer the good, all within the four seas 
will think little of coming a thousand miles to tell you about the good. No 
matter who you are, if you do not prefer the good...” *. 

(Here, if one does not appreciate the effect of the fu, recognition that the 
topic has shifted from the particular to the general will be delayed until one 
reaches the second ‘if... °.) 


Ex.78. Mencius 74/35: Ei, TA < m E RJ TAR RU ROK ORR OR. HL 
TREER MRS RAR RS th 

* * He would simply have arrested him.” 

“ [f he had, wouldn't Shun have forbidden it ? ” 

“As far as Shun was concerned, what business of his was it to forbid it ! 
No matter who you are, you have the authority to do your job”. 

(The last phrase is idiomatic cf. Mencius 34/2: = 4 Ep ER m AH, 
“We have authority for what we are doing’. If the fu were the pronoun ‘he’, 
as Chou Fa-kao believes,?* we should expect it to refer not to the man making 
the arrest but to the fu Shun of the previous clause, as in example 1, and the 
change of subject would be unexplained.) 


38 Chou, 138. So also Yang, 45. 
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Ex.79. Mencius 1A/26: A BEST WRK BBR BB 
BARE PK EEN CFR 

‘Seeing in the distance the son of the king of Ch'i he heaved a sigh and 
said, “ Where you live affects your air, what you are fed on affects your body. 
How important it is, where you live! No matter who we are, are we not all 
the sons of men?” ’, 

There remains one example of fu jan-hou £k f$, unique in the concordanced 
pre-Han texts except for one more in the ‘ Analects’. Comparing with the 
yii jan-hou . . . of example 41 (“only after that did I...") we should expect 
ju zero jan-hou to generalize ‘no matter who, only after that may he...’. 
This could be put in a less unwieldy form as ‘ only someone who = fulfilled 
these conditions may...’ 


Ex.80. “Analecta? 15/6: PTET S Mb E Teer S 
Ab, fA GR 47 

‘Standing you see it ranged before you, riding you see it resting on the 
eross-bar of the chariot; only someone who fulfils these conditions can get along 
with people”. 


Ex.81. Mencius £A/0: XR jb z& CTR BM Le Wi. X PT RB 
ER. I XS ICT ER...0k BDOX 4h. A I r n ER 
RFU WAS ED BACT ROG abo FRAL 

‘Shun withdrew from Yao’s son to south of the South River. The feudal 
lords of the Empire paying homage did not go to Yao's son but went to Shun. 

. Therefore it is said, “It was Heaven” (who gave the Empire to Shun). 
Only someone who fulfilled these condtttons could go to the central states and 
ascend the Imperial throne: to move into Yao’s palace and oust his son 
would have been usurpation, not the gift of Heaven’. 

(With the fu the topic changes from the particular to the general. Since the 
effect of the fu has not been recognized it has hitherto been assumed that the 
beginning of the last sentence must refer to Shun’s return to the North. This 
seems to make Shun a usurper; to avoid this difficulty Chiao Hsün ?? treats 
the erh jfj as equivalent to ju An ‘if’, the course followed in D. C. Lau's 
translation : 

Lau, 144: ' Only then did Shun go to the Central Kingdoms and ascend 
the Imperial throne. If he had just moved into Yao's palace and ousted his 
son, it would have been usurpation of the Empire, not receiving it from 
Heaven '. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 
(1) The particle fu is not an initial but à pre-nominal particle, whioh calls 
attention to the topic for such purposes as to introduce it or to contrast it 
with other topics. Its connexion with the topic explains why it is commonest 
before subject or exposed element, and therefore at the head of the sentence. 


2? Chiao, 380. 
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(2) The reference of a nominal unit after fu is detached from all contextual 
factors; a proper name refers particularly, & common name generally, a 
nominalized verb to the action and not the agent. 

(3) When there is no nominal unit after fu one is entitled to postulate 
a zero position, with the fu detaching from contextual limitations and so 
generalizing the unmentioned topic (‘ anyone/anything "). 

(4) The particle fu descends from a far demonstrative pronoun used 
appositionally. This pronoun survives with the function of referring to already 
specified objects, in the manner of a definite article. In the language of the 
Tso-chuan and Kuo-yii it also survives as subject (‘ he, they ’). 

(5) Both pronoun and particle are attracted to other pronouns and 
particles, forming combinations (such as fu ho ‘what else?’ and fu huo 
“someone else’) each of which requires separate study. The present essay 
investigates only the combinations which are found in Mencius. 


THE IMPACT OF BALAI PUSTAKA ON MODERN 
INDONESIAN LITERATURE 


By A. Trzow 


The story of Balai Pustaka begins in 1908, a memorable year in the history 
of modern Indonesia, for that was the year in which Boedi Oetomo, the first 
nationalist organization in Indonesia, was founded. In the same year the 
Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies set up a Commissie voor de 
Volkslectuur, 9 Committee for Popular Literature. And even though there 
was no visible connexion between the founding of Boedi Oetomo and the 
setting up of this Committee, there certainly was an indirect link. Both the 
foundation of Boedi Oetomo and the need for an institution for popular 
literature had something to do with the expansion of modern education in 
the colony. 

Robert van Niel has pointed out that what makes Boedi Oetomo an 
innovation is that it was the first Indonesian organization on Western lines, 
and that as such it ‘shows . . . the effect of Western attempts to change 
Indonesian economic and social life’; its programme and purpose ‘lay out- 
side anything found in the Javanese cosmos, or for that matter even capable 
of being formulated in the traditional Javanese cultural pattern '.! What is 
said here of Boedi Oetomo as an organization in the main also holds good for 
Balai Pustaka and for its principal product: books in the modern sense of, 
the word. 

All this is not to say that before 1908 there was no literature in Indonesia, 
or that the whole population of the country was illiterate. Within the frame- 
work of the present paper it is impossible to expound on the fact that Indonesia 
has been a literate country for longer than some Western European countries ; 
a few words must suffice. Anyone who has seen Dr. Pigeaud's work Z4terature 
of Java, which in recent years has appeared in three stately volumes and 
which gives an impressive survey of the literature of Java during the period 
A.D. 900 to 1900,” as it has been preserved in those thousands of manuscripts 
which are kept in the Netherlands, has at least some idea of the wealth of 
one of the older Indonesian literatures, that in the Javanese language. In the 
same way there have been written literatures, and, one must presume, readers 
of such literatures, in Bali, the Malay world, in Sumatra and southern Celebes, 
perhaps less extensive and varied than the Javanese literature, but nevertheless 
worth-while ; altogether these literatures warrant the conclusion that Indonesia 
by any standards has been a literate nation for many centuries. 

However, the then Adviser for Native Affairs to the Dutch East Indies 
Government, Dr. G. A. J. Hazeu, himself a great connoisseur of Javanese 


1R. van Niel, The emergence of the modern Indonesian elite, The Hague, Bandung, 1960, 
56-7. 
2T. G. T. Pigeaud, Literature of Java, 3 vols., The Hague, 1967-70. 
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literature—he was later to become professor of Javanese in Leiden—was the 
first official to see that this literature, in its treditional forms, was not adequate 
for the needs which would arise as a consequence of the introduction, on 
a relatively large scale, of modern education in the Indies after 1906. A new 
cultural framework was now coming into being, a new class of potential readers, 
with different living and reading habits, with different expectations with regard 
to books, based on their school experiences; and these needs and habits and 
expectations were only very partially met by traditional books. 

The Committee which was set up to consider and carry out plans for creating 
books which would fill modern needs, started to become effective when Dr. 
Rinkes, who joined Hazeu in the office of Native Affairs, was appointed 
Secretary and later Chairman of the Committee, and was officially commissioned 
to devote himself to this work as his main task. Rinkes stayed at the head 
of Volkslectuur until 1927; by that time it had grown into a fully-fledged 
organization, with an editorial department, a translation department, a library 
department, and a press department as well as a fully equipped printing plant ; 
the total staff numbered about 250 people. 

In this paper, which concentrates on the importance of Balai Pustaka for 
the development of modern Indonesian literature, no attention can be paid 
to other activities of Balai Pustaka such as its translation department which 
through the years saw to the translation o^ innumerable books and other 
informational publications in the vernaculars and its press department which 
«provided the excellent weekly surveys of the indigenous press which are now 
such an invaluable source for historians.? 

It was Rinkes, indeed, who set up the plan for Balai Pustaka, and his 
successors as head of the organization never found reason to depart from the 
course which Rinkes had mapped out and had pursued with such obvious 
success. 

A few words on Rinkes and his successors may not be out of place here.* 
After a very short interval Rinkes was succeeded by Dr. Drewes, who in 
1935 was appointed professor at the then Law School in Batavia. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Hidding. Both Drewes and Hidding were later to become 
professors at Leiden; like Rinkes and Hazeu they belonged to a species of 
colonial official which was peculiar to the Dutch East Indies. In Dutch they 
were called ambtenaren belast met de beoefening van de Indische talen, for short 
taalambtenaren ‘ linguistic officers '. This class of government employees, whose 
task was the study of languages, goes back to the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Shortly after the British had returned Java to the Dutch, the 
government started to train students for linguistic research in order to make 
available the experts whom it needed in order to improve its understanding of, 
&nd communieation with, the indigenous population. Similarly the Netherlands 


5 Overzicht van de Inlandsche en Maleisch-Chineesche Pers. 
* For a detailed biographical note on Rinkes, see G. W. J. Drewes, “D. A. Rinkes: a note 
on his life and work ', Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, oxvu, 4, 1961, 417-35. 
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Bible Society for its own purposes started to train and send out linguistic 
representatives; the tradition of Dutch linguistic and literary studies with 
regard to Indonesia rests largely upon the activities of these linguistic 
officers and representatives, amongst whom there were famous scholars like 
van der Tuuk, Matthes, Brandes, Adriani, and van Ronkel To this group 
Rinkes also belonged. He was a pupil of Snouck Hurgronje, and had thoroughly 
studied Islamic history and literature in Indonesia, both in Java and Sumatra, 
as well as popular traditions with regard to Islam. 

. From the beginning it was the explicit intention of Volksleotuur—and 
with scholars such as Hazeu and Rinkes one could hardly expect anything 
different—to draw largely upon traditional literature as a source for the creation 
of such books as were considered necessary. In an early formulation of the 
task of Volkslectuur is the statement that it should try to achieve its aims by 
collecting all kinds of typical popular tales and legends; avoiding, however, 
such as could reinforce existing superstitions and leaving out obscene stories 
or episodes. Moreover, as a basic rule Volkslectuur should as much as possible 
take a neutral stand with regard to religious affairs, racial affairs, and politics. 
Furthermore a primary aim should be to publish original works by Indonesian 
authors. 

Indeed one of the major functions of Balai Pustaka was, throughout the 
pre-war period, the production and distribution among the peoples of the Dutch 
East Indies of traditional literary treasures. It is no mere accident that the 
first book published under the auspices of the Committee was a moderg 
Javanese adaptation of the Old Javanese version of the Indian epic Mahabharata, 
the great source of inspiration for Javanese theatre, but also the book from 
which any genuine Javanese derives his moral and social code of living. It 
is no less typical, though, that this adaptation was based on a Dutch selection 
from the Old Javanese texts made by Juynboll | 

It was obvious, right from the beginning, that this traditional type of 
literature met a very real need and also found a large response among the 
readers for whom Balai Pustaka was going to cater. Throughout the pre-war 
period the best-sellers and those books most frequently lent by libraries in 
the Javanese-speaking area were traditional Javanese wajang stories from the 
puppet theatre ; next came various kinds of fairy-tales, legends, and indigenous 
histories, in prose, or more often in poetic form. It is also characteristic that 
in the magazine Kedjawén, the first issue of which was published by Balai 
Pustaka in 1926, one of the most popular columns was always the one in which 
two popular figures from the wajang, Pétruk and Garéng, discussed current 
events and problems in their humorous, even clownish way. 

It would be wrong to state that the Javanese were not interested in things 
current and modern—but if these were presented in a literary form, they 
expected such matters to be dressed in traditional garb. It is remarkable that 
up to the present day one can hardly speak of anything like a modern Javanese 
literature in the same category as modern Malay-Indonesian and now also 
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modern Sundanese literature. The literary taste of the Javanese reader, at 
any rate the one who is still interested in reading Javanese at all, is to a great 
extent traditional. . 

It is not one of the least merits of Balai Pustaka that it has contributed so 
much to continuity in Javanese and other Indonesian literatures by making 
available on a large scale products of this literature and spreading them among 
large groups of the population through modern channels. It is impossible to 
quantify the results of this aspect of the work of this organization. 

Still, some figures which happen to be available may give some illustration. 
Through its many libraries which were set up all over Java, and which included 
travelling library vans, each year more than 2j million books were lent, more 
than half of them Javanese. In Java alone the number of registered borrowers 
was 275,000, and one can be sure that each borrower corresponded to several 
actual readers of the books borrowed! From the figures available it is also 
clear that among the top ten of the lending list of Javanese books, the majority 
each year was formed by wajang stories in one form or another. This means that 
yearly some hundreds of thousands of readers read several books containing 
traditional wajang stories—quite apart from the sales of these books for which 
no figures are available, and from the information on wajang which was to be 
found in the magazine Kedjawén. Little is known of the composition of this 
group of readers, but in view of the faot that these libraries as often as not 
were accommodated in schools and run by teachers there can be little doubt 
that young people formed an important part of these readers of traditional 
stories. 

With regard to Malay, the situation right from the beginning was rather 
different from the picture given for Javanese. In order to make this clear a few 
words should be said about the position of Malay in the pre-war Dutoh East 
Indies. For many centuries Malay had been in use, within the Archipelago 
and far outside it, a8 an instrument for inter-insular communication, both in 
contact situations between Indonesians of differant mother tongues and between 
Indonesians and foreigners, Eastern as well as Western. The colonial govern- 
ment also made more and more use of Malay as the need for communication 
with the population grew, especially after 1900. Protestant and Catholic 
missions also furthered the spread of Malay, cften involuntarily, in the same 
way as the spread of Islam and of Malay in previous centuries had not been 
without connexion. What is called Malay here covers a wide range of varieties, 
from sophisticated and learned kinds of translated Dutch or Arabic to the most 
rudimentary forms of pidgin Malay in use in the bazaar and between the 
colonial master or mistress and their servants. 

As education began to play a more important role in colonial policy, 
especially after 1900, the language issue formed an essential aspect of it. For 
in Indonesia a few hundred native languages are spoken, their number of 
speakers varying from some tens of millions (Javanese) to only hundreds. 
For the medium of instruction as a matter of policy three possibilities were 
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available: the local native language, Malay, or Dutch—except for those 
areas where Malay and the native language coincided, so that only two 
possibilities were left. This was especially the case in some areas of Sumatra. 

In this situation one can roughly say that both the government and the 
Christian missions have always opted for either the local language or Dutch 
as the medium of instruction, depending on the level and function of the 
school involved. Malay at best remained available as a makeshift in cases where 
the other languages could not be used; it was often taught as a second or 
third language, but rarely with the conviction that it had a special role to 
play. It was never systematically promoted or studied and its adoption, 
by-the nationalist movement, as the. national language of Indonesia certainly 
did not strengthen the government’s love for Malay. 

On the other hand, the Dutch colonial government, in spite of strong 
pressure both from certain Dutch and Indonesian circles, was never very active 
in promoting the Dutch language. Whatever reproaches one can make against 
the Dutch colonial régime, it certainly was never chauvinistic with regard 
to the Dutch language and culture. Especially in the 1930’s, when the world 
economic crisis made itself so severely felt in the East Indies, the tendency 
was to curb rather than promote the teaching of Dutch in the colony. The fear 
of creating what was called an Indonesian white-collar proletariat, a fertile 
soil for leftist nationalism, weighed heavier with the Dutch authorities than 
their love for the Dutch language and culture. 

Within this framework the work of Balai Pustaka as an instrument fore 
furthering the development of the Indonesians through the medium of their 
own languages did fit quite well—not least the promotion of literature in 
Javanese and Sundanese. 

However, it was obvious from the beginning that Malay could not and 
should not be neglected ; this language, whether medium or object of instruction 
or not, was too widely known and too generally used as the vehicle of innovation 
and modernization, and the demand for reading material, both for education 
and information and for diversion, was too strong. The first magazine which 
Balai Pustaka published was a popular scientific monthly in Malay, Sri 
Poestaka. In 1923 this was followed by a popular illustrated weekly Pandji 
Poestaka, which later on was published twice a week. This magazine, under 
the able editorship of the Madurese Achmad Wongsoséwojo, combined the 
elements of information and entertainment. It became very popular, also, 
in the Javanese and Sundanese-speaking parts of Indonesia, and its Javanese 
and Sundanese counterparts, Kedjawén and Parahyangan, which were subse- 
quently started, never reached the readership figures of Pandji Poestaka. 
Malay indeed was the language which had for centuries been associated with 
all that was new and modern. Every Indonesian, even when he had never 
studied this language at any level, knew it in some way or other, as soon as 
physieally or spiritually he wanted or had to take himself outside his village. 

Yet in the field of Malay publications too, it was certainly not modernism 
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and innovation alone which Balai Pustaka furthered. Even in its Malay books 
Balai Pustaka passed on and disseminated a large amount of traditional 
literature—and obviously not against its Indonesian readers’ wishes or interests. 
The lending figures published for the years 1922-30 show that among the most 
frequently lent books there was always the collection of traditional four-line 
epigrams, called pantuns, the most popular form of Malay folk-poetry, and 
often also a traditional story, a hikayat, as well as at least one shair (traditional 
poem). 

However, the over-all picture for Malay literature is quite different from 
the Javanese one. Looking at the top ten, we find that the majority of books 
on the list were modern books of two types: translations of Western literary 
products and original modern Malay novels. 

16 is interesting to note the translated books. At the top of the list in the 
third decade of this century were Alexandre Dumas’s Les trois mousquetaires, 
always above 7,000 loans; Kipling’s Jungle book; Mark Twain’s The prince 
and the pauper. Le Comte de Monte Cristo, after it had been translated, also 
became very popular, as was Sans famille, by Hector Malot, and Tom Sawyer. 
Last but not least I should mention De schaapherder ‘The shepherd’, by 
Oltmans; loans often exceeded 10,000, and in 1922 it was the book most 
lent for the whole period with over 16,000 loans. 

The preference is clear: romantic adventure stories were by far the most 
popular Western books. One can hardly call the books mentioned basically 

different from Indonesian literature. Stories like those by Dumas are indeed 
in many respects close to what the Javanese and other Indonesians used to 
enjoy in wajang and Pandji stories, even though the cultural setting and back- 
ground may have been completely different. And the most popular Malay 
novel, the Hikayat Hang Tuah, is a story of a heroic warrior, fighting for what 
is good and noble against scoundrels, and having romantic love affairs with noble 
ladies. This Hang Tuah is not fundamentally different from the Dumas heroes. 

Kipling’s Jungle book does not seem a far cry from what Indonesians for 
many centuries loved to read and hear. I am no expert on Kipling and do 
not know how far this book itself was inspired by Indian oral or written 
literature; but to Indonesians who used to indulge in the stories of the 
Pantjatandera, of the clever mouse-deer and of many other animals, Kipling’s 
book must have been sufficiently congenial to make it enjoyable reading for 
old and young. 

Perhaps more difficult to account for is the popularity of Oltmans’s 
Schaapherder. This is an historical novel written in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in the romantic sentimental style which was then popular in the 
Netherlands and in imitation, among others, of Sir Walter Scott. The story 
is set in the end of the Middle Ages, when the country was torn apart by 
quarrels between many political factions, periodically leading to outright civil 
war. Indonesian readers must have stared, on reading all these Hoekse en 
Kabeljouwse twisten, the Dutch equivalent o? the Wars of the Roses. Yet, 
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on closer inspection, here too many things may have been familiar, in spite 
of the unfamiliar historical and social setting : the black-and-white characteriza- 
tion of the noble hero and the pure virgin as against the near-demonic Knight 
with the Black Hand; in this book too various elements such as tremendous 
fights, romantic love scenes, extensive travels with all kinds of adventure occur 
on no smaller a scale than in traditional Indonesian stories; portents and 
premonitions, dreams and letters here also play a large role; mysterious 
transformations, sorcery, and love potions give the Dutch story a pre-modern 
—or Oriental (?)—flavour and make it connect closely with traditional literary 
taste in Indonesia. 

It is difficult to decide, in retrospect, what exactly in a book like this 
fascinated such large numbers of Indonesian readers in the 1920’s and 1930's. 
My strong suspicion is that the recognition of what was common and familiar 
played at least as important a role in the popularity of this novel as its foreign 
and new or modern aspects. If this surmise is well founded, it is also evident 
that books such as these have not greatly contributed to the coming into being 
of what is called modern Indonesian literature. 

Yet it cannot be denied that such a literature came into existence and that 
Balai Pustaka played an important role in this process, even though it was 
not exclusively occasioned by the activities of Balai Pustaka. 

Around 1920 a new type of literature was in the air. Young students of 
teachers’ training colleges in Sumatra then started to write modern Malay 
poems—modern in form (e.g. sonnets) as well as in content (lyrical ebullitions, 
of individual emotions); such poems were published in school, or society, 
magazines. Before 1920, a number of novels had been published in Indonesian 
newspapers. Although these novels primarily served political and ideological 
aims—I refer, among others, to a novel by the well-known Communist leader 
Semaun—still, as novels, they were the first representatives of a new literary 
genre in Indonesia: stories about contemporary people, based on real con- 
temporary, political, social, economic, and cultural conditions and situations. 

Such politically tinged novels obviously fell outside the field of Balai 
Pustaka. But at the same time Balai Pustaka started to publish modern 
novels. One of the first was Stitt Nurbaja (1922), which immediately turned 
out to be a best-seller and a most frequently loaned book, and remained so 
during the whole pre-war period and after—a tenth impression appeared 
in 1960, and in 1963 in Malaya there appeared a new impression in Malay. 

On the interpretation and literary evaluation of this book somewhat 
divergent opinions have been published in recent times, but in any case it 
can hardly be denied that this indeed was a modern novel, quite different 
both from traditional literature and from the kind of books which Balai 
Pustaka had started to translate from Western languages. In fact this novel 
about a young couple whose love was frustrated by the intrigues of older 
people abusing the power given to them by traditional society, inaugurated 
& new period in Indonesian literature. 
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In a recent paper 5 Aveling has called tke plot of this novel and its style 
of characterization ‘melodramatic’, basing himself on a Western definition 
of melodrama. He suggests that the plot and style may have found their 
model in Dutch dime novels from the beginning of this century, but were 
also in several respects similar to Indonesian popular theatre as it developed 
in that period, doubtless also under European influence. Stt Nurbaja also 
contains many traditional Malay literary elements, even though it should 
be added that such elements are by no means exclusive to Indonesian literature. 

However, the book also has very different aspects and is not purely 
melodramatic. Through it runs what Aveling calls an ‘ argument on adat’, 
a discussion between various characters in the novel, and at different places, 
on the pros and cons of social traditions such as are found in various sectors 
of Minangkabau society, especially such traditions as have to do with selection, 
by the family of the girl, of her marriage partner, without her consent; 
polygyny as the normal and desirable status for men of higher social standing ; 
and the obligation of married men not to take care primarily of their own 
children, but rather of the children of their married sisters. In this argument 
the author of Sets Nurbaja, Marah Rusli, himself a Minangkabau intellectual, 
clearly professes himself an adherent of the modern point of view, ie. he 
makes a plea for free choice, by young people, of their marriage partner, for 
monogamy, and for the responsibility of fathers for their own children. ` 

Why did this book so quickly become so popular in Indonesia, and what 

influence has it had on the further development of Indonesian literature ? 
For the answer to the first question, one may point to the very combination 
of the two elements which Aveling indicates as melodramatic plot and 
argument on adat. It may be true that from a Western literary point of view 
these two elements have been insufficiently integrated; but this does not 
detract from the appeal which the discussions on modern, topical problems 
in the setting of a melodramatic plot have had for Indonesian readers of 
this book. 

It is also remarkable that this appeal was not in the least diminished by 
the fact that the problems discussed in the book were so connected with the 
typical matrilineal Minangkabau social structure, and in this form had little 
validity for the rest of Indonesia. There may be two explanations for this— 
which are by no means mutually exclusive. On the one hand, even in the 
typically Minangkabau problems of tradition versus modernism and progress, 
there were sufficient elements which other Indonesians recognized from their 
own situation; on the other hand many non-Minangkabau Indonesians from 
their own immediate surroundings were quite aware of the Minangkabau 
situation. The Minangkabau are of old well known for their wanderings: as 
teachers, traders, and in other positions they were found in great numbers all 
over Indonesia. Therefore it was generally known how close were the ties 


5H. G. Avoling, ‘ “ Sitti Nurbaja ”: some reconsiderations’, Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, oxxvi, 2, 1970, 228-45 (with a comment by Taufik Abdullah). 
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binding them to their native kampongs and families; more specifically how 
fervently and efficiently the family of a young man who had sought his fortune 
. abroad usually managed to keep his marriage plans under control. Many non- 
Minangkabau girls, to this very day, have gone through the painful experience 
of having their romance with a Minangkabau young man spoiled or threatened 
or worse still, their marriages broken up by the power of tradition and the 
effective intrigues of the family back home as representatives of this tradition. 

Whatever the explanation of the popularity of Stt Nurbaja in both pre- 
and post-war Indonesia—a popularity which was not even endangered in 
more recent times by the fact that the book could easily be interpreted as 
pro-colonial and anti-nationalist—within the framework of Balai Pustaka it 
has had many successors. It should be noted—and it is not difficult to explain 
—that Minangkabau authors both quantitatively and qualitatively speaking 
remained the most important suppliers of modern novels. It was among the 
Minangkabau that a large number of schoolteachers was found, and teachers 
were the natural originators of literature, as literature was supposed to instruct 
and educate, not only by the founders of Balai Pustaka, but also traditionally 
by the Indonesians themselves. The other factor which predestined the 
Minangkabau to be the first littérateurs was the fact that their language was 
closest to Malay. As long as Sundanese and Javanese were considered to 
be at least equal in status and importance to Malay it was quite natural 
for Javanese and Sundanese intellectuals who felt moved to write to do so in 
their own language. On the other hand, the Minangkabau language is so close 
to Malay that it is often called a Malay dialect, and in any case schoolteachers 
from the teachers’ training college in Bukittinggi were quite well trained and 
prepared to write in Malay. 

One can go further and say that it was this very group of Minangkabau 
schoolteachers at Balai Pustaka who made a significant contribution to the 
standardization of Malay in the pre-war period—so much so that this brand 
of Malay is often called Balai Pustaka Malay; it is the basis from which 
present-day Bahasa Indonesia has developed. A few of the most important 
authors were Kasoema glr. St. Pamoentjak, Noer St. Iskandar, Aman gl. Dt. 
Madjoindo, Boestami gl. Soetan Perang, and Toelis gl. Soetan Sati. 

These people created Balai Pustaka Malay, on the basis of van Ophuysen’s 
Malay grammar, which was the standard textbook for the teaching of Malay 
in Indonesia; they added a Minangkabau flavour to this Malay, both in 
vocabulary and in grammatical structure. And this language was not only 
used in their own books; most of the publications of Balai Pustaka passed 
through the hands of this editorial staff before being sent to press, and show 
clear traces of the work of these editors. 

One can safely state that not the least merit of Balai Pustaka is its essential 
contribution to the standardization and normalization of Malay and the 
dissemination of this language. One should add that in this respect the contri- 
bution of Balai Pustaka might have been much more important yet, had it 
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been permitted to occupy itself with the publishing of schoolbooks and text- 
books. However, the joint power of Dutch publishing houses always effectively 
blocked the entering of Balai Pustaka into this field. Only after independence 
did Balai Pustaka begin to publish schoolbooks. 

This linguistic aspect of the activity of Balai Pustaka has not remained 
uncritioized. Balai Pustaka Malay has been reproached with being artificial 
and stiff, as it lacks the connexion with the living spoken language, e.g. of 
Djakarta. These reproaches are not without ground—but the positive aspects 
of Balai Pustaka’s linguistic activities by far outweigh the negative ones. 
Moreover post-war developments have more than made up for this artificiality 
and lack of connexion with the spoken language, not perhaps to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

Thus the Minangkabau writers and editors working with or for Balai Pustaka 
made a double contribution to the literary development of Indonesia: they 
fixed the literary idiom and they created a new literary genre for Indonesia : 
the novel, as a story connected with a specific region, which in the form of 
imagined reality deals with current social situations and problems, and which 
has a clear didactic tendency. Among the writers Toelis St. Sati and Noer St. 
Iskandar may be mentioned as the most prolitic and able, even though none 
of their works ever reached the popularity of Sitts Nurbaja. 

Even though in the beginning most novels were restricted to m 
Minangkabau variants of the conflict of tradition versus modernism it was 
aot long before novels with a different theme started to appear. In 1928 
Abdoel Moeis wrote a novel Salah asuhan which in spite of having a 
Minangkabau young man as its main character tackles the problem of social 
and racial discrimination in Dutch East Indies colonial society. In 1932 there 
appeared Habib St. Maharadja’s Nastb, which as a kind of romanticized 
autobiography, with nationalist overtones, broke through the framework of 
the regional novel. Takdir Alisjahbana’s novel Lajar terkembang (1937) takes 
up the problem of the responsibility of the modern intellectual Indonesian 
woman after her emancipation. 

There can be little doubt that books such as Salah asuhan and Lajar 
terkembang, which have been reprinted many times and are widely read to 
this very day, have greatly influenced the thinking and feeling of large numbers 
of Indonesians. 

The role of Balai Pustaka in the pre-war Dutch East Indies was so important 
that it came near to having a monopoly for this kind of literature. There were 
several reasons for this monopolistic position which was certainly not the 
avowed or unavowed aim of Balai Pustaka. The initial efforts by the Com- 
munists to propagate their ideology by means cf literature found little follow- 
up, perhaps through lack of success but surely also because especially after 
1926 it became impossible to publish books like theirs, as a consequence of 
tightened government censorship. 

However, the main reason why Balai Pustake was to play such an important 
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role-in this literary development was its privileged position as a government 
institution, and the effective use which it made of the possibilities. Authors 
were attracted by (comparatively speaking) reasonable fees, by prompt 
payment, by the prospect of quick publication, and by the certainty that their 
work would find the widest possible dissemination, through the sales and 
library organization of Balai Pusteka. Private publishers could hardly 
compete at all with Balai Pustaka in any of these respects: they could not 
afford to pay authors’ fees, certainly not in advance; they had no satisfactory 
marketing possibilities on anything like a national scale, and they did not 
have the capital to build modern, efficient printing plants which could compete 
with Balai Pustaka. Altogether Balai Pustaka and modern novels were, 
quantitatively speaking, to a large extent synonymous, during part of the 
pre-war period. 

This brings us to the question of whether Balai Pustaka, with all its merits 
for the development of modern Indonesian literature, has also played a negative 
role, through this very monopoly, by consequently suppressing alternative 
developments, by being guilty of repression, by negative selection, eto. 

It is obvious that during the pre-war period, and especially after 1926, the 
year of the Communist-inspired rebellions in West Java and Sumatra, the 
expression of nationalistic ideals in many forms was hampered or made 
impossible by censorship. The freedom of the press was severely restricted, 
newspapers were often temporarily suppressed, journalists were easily liable 
to arrest. Within such a colonial framework Balai Pustaka operated. And, 
within that framework Balai Pustaka may have been guilty of what in modern 
terms would be called repressive tolerance. But it seems rather unfruitful to 
speculate on whether and how a modern Indonesian literature would have 
developed if there had been no colonial situation and no Balai Pustaka. 

There have been some more specific complaints about Balai Pustaka 
curbing the creative freedom of Indonesian writers. An interview with Sanoesi 
Pané in Pudjangga Baru (the then leading independent literary magazine) in 
1935 * has been widely publicized. It is interesting, though, that Sanoesi Pané 
is the only author to have had a collection of poems published by Balai Pustaka, 
as early as 1929; with regard to this collection, there were no complaints ; 
after 1933 Sanoesi had every opportunity to publish in Pudjangga Baru. 
In any case, his objections to Balai Pustaka seem vague. 

Another case of presumed censorship by Balai Pustaka is Abdoel Moeis’s 
novel Salah asuhan which has already been mentioned. In Indonesian circles 
it is often said that the book suffered from changes which the author was 
forced to make in his original manuscript in order to get the book published 
by Balai Pustaka. The most detailed information says that in the original 
version the main female character of the book, the Eurasian girl Corrie, who 
became the wife of the Indonesian Hanafi after he had left his first Minangkabau 
wife, was a girl of loose morals and bad character. By contrasting her with 

** Sanoesi Pané’, Pudjangga Baru, m, 6, 1936, 173-7. 
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the noble and honest Indonesian girl whom Hanafi, himself a Minangkabau 
boy, had left, the author wanted to demonstrate the dangers which threaten 
Indonesians who all too eagerly aim at social and formal equality with Europeans 
in the colony. (Eurasians in the Dutch East Indies belonged socially to the 
group of the Europeans.) For Balai Pustaka this suggestive contrast of a bad 
European against a good Indonesian was unacceptable, and only after Corrie 
had been made into a virtuous but unfortunate girl was the book accepted. 
This is the version of the story as it was published in 1960." 

When I recently asked Professor Drewes about these events, he told a very 
different story. He recalled having concerned himself personally with the 
case, and having gone to Garut to discuss it with the author (this detail also 
occurs in the Indonesian version). According to Drewes, however, the only 
change which Abdoel Moeis at his suggestion made in the manuscript was 
the dropping of a brothel scene. Abdoel Moeis had no objection at all to 
dropping this scene, and he even confided to Drewes that originally the scene 
did not form part of the story; but when the author had first offered his 
manuscript to a Chinese publisher this man had urged him to add a spicy scene 
to his novel in order to make it more attractive for prospective buyers. This 
was the origin of the brothel scene which Abdocl Moeis himself was glad to drop. 

In view of these conflicting stories it seems certain that future historians of 
Indonesian literature will have ample room for hypotheses as to what really 
happened with this book | 

e There are two other cases regarding the question of censorship, of the 
boundaries of what was considered to be publishable by Balai Pustaka, which 
are worth quoting. One concerns a manuscript by the Sundanese author 
Mrs. Soewarsih Djojopoespito. She submitted a manuscript to Balai Pustaka 
in Sundanese which was rejected. Now the primary source for this story is 
a novel which the same author later published in Dutch, under the title Butten 
het gareel. This novel appeared in the Netherlands in November 1940, i.e. 
during the German occupation; the first impression never reached Indonesia, 
and although a second impression came out after the war, the year of its 
appearance, 1946, was hardly more favourable to giving the book a wide 
readership in Indonesia. 

This novel has a strongly autobiographical character, telling the story of 
& young nationalist couple who devoted their lives to the education of 
Indonesian children through private nationalist, so-called wild schools, putting 
themselves * Out of harness' and by doing so more or less asking for trouble 
in the colonial situation. In this Dutch book the main character refers to 
her earlier efforts to write a novel in Sundanese; at the beginning of the book 
she receives the manuscript back from Balai Pustaka, with a refusal. She is 
bitterly disappointed, and her husband tries to console her, saying: ‘Do you 
feel so bad now that your manuscript has been returned ? It is quite natural, 
as Balai Pustaka only wants reading matter for the people. What should 


7 Sjafi R. Batuah, “ Dibalik tirai Salah asunan’, Pustaka dan Budaja, Ti, 7, 1960, 
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such a book be? Useful, that means full of instruction, moulded in a good 
form, and attractive at that. Now your novel does not give much that is 
useful, it is not in a traditional garb, consequently not in a good form, and 
finally it is not attractive because it does not correspond with the childish 
imagination of a village schoolteacher ’.® 

Here then, in the words of the husband, we seem to have the conflict 
between the function and aim of literature as represented and promoted by 
Balai Pustaka and the ideas of a modern Indonesian, thinking along Western 
lines and having modern ideas about the artist’s responsibility. 

Professor Hidding, at the time head of Balai Pustaka, when asked about 
this case, told me that he himself had recommended the Sundanese novel for 
publication, but the Sundanese editorial staff of Balai Pustaka had rejected 
it, among other things because of its poor style and language. If the Sundanese 
novel was not unacceptable politically one may conclude that it must have 
been rather different from the Dutch novel, as for example one can hardly 
imagine even the most progressive authority in the colonies ready to publish 
a book which contains as much explicit criticism of the colonial situation as 
the Dutch impressions do, not to speak of the nearly ecstatic glorification of 
Soekarno which they contain. 

About the same time there appeared in Indonesia a novel, as a separate 
issue of Pudjangga Baru, which was written by Armijn Pané and entitled 
Belenggu ‘Shackles’. This book had also been refused by Balai Pustaka, 
because it was considered to be against accepted moral standards. The recepe 
tion which this book had in Indonesia after its appearance shows that it was 
a most controversial book among Indonesians themselves; in subsequent 
issues of Pudjangga Baru, fierce arguments pro and contra were published ; 
several Indonesians were deeply shocked with this book, primarily because 
it was fundamentally a-moral® In view of these reactions the least one can 
say is that Balai Pustaka's refusal was not without justification, given the 
position of this publishing house as a government institution for popular 
literature. The case also shows how valuable the existence of an independent 
outlet for such literature was—because in retrospect all critics agree that 
Belenggu has been one of the highlights of modern Indonesian literature. 

It is time to formulate some conclusions. What has been the impact of 
Balai Pustaka on the literature and, in a broader sense, the culture of Indonesia ? 
Although so far I have mainly dealt with the efforts and products of Balai 
Pustaka, the answer to the question as formulated in the title of my paper is 
to a large extent implied in what I have said. To summarize, I would say 
the following : 

(1) Balai Pustaka fulfilled its primary aim and function in an admirable 
way and on a large scale, namely to provide a people which gradually began 

* Soewarsih Djojopoespito, Buiten het gareel: Indonesische roman, second impr., Utrecht, 
Amsterdam, 1946, 13. 

* Indonesian reviews in Pudjangga Baru, vu, 6, 1940, 180-52, and vim, 7, 1941, 171-8. 
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to reach some stage of literacy in the modern sense with sufficient good and 
cheap reading-matter. 

(2) This reading-matter was sufficiently varied, in view both of the language 
situation and the educational situation in the country; the total output of 
Balai Pustaka shows a fortunate combination of information and diversion 
for a mixed and varied readership. 

(3) From a literary point of view it should be noted that Balai Pustaka 
made easily accessible to large numbers of Indonesians traditional literary 
treasures, and by doing so it contributed to continuity rather than disruption 
in the literary development of the country. 

(4) Through its publications and other activities Balai Pustaka greatly 
contributed to the undisturbed development of Malay into Bahasa Indonesia. 
In spite of incidental criticism, both with regard to the impurity of the language 
and its artificiality, the period of stability and uniformity dominated by 
Balai Pustaka provided a solid and trustworthy foundation for the building 
of the present-day national language. 

(5) Balai Pustaka played an unparalleled role in the coming into being of 
a modern Indonesian literature, and more specifically in the development of 
the novel as a fully-fledged literary genre. 

(6) An important side-effect of the existence of Balai Pustaka has been 
that a number of Indonesians became well trained and well versed in many 
or all aspects of the editing and publishing business. It is certainly no mere 
«accident that various staff members of the pre-war Balai Pustaka played such 
a large role in the organizational aspects of book and magazine publishing 
in Indonesia in later years: Takdir Alisjahbana and Jassin as editors of 
literary journals, Takdir and Pamuntjak as directors of important publishing 
houses, to mention only a few, learnt their jobs during their work in Balai 
Pustaka. 

(T) Another side-effect which should not be overlooked is that so many 
taalambtenaren worked for a shorter or longer period at Balai Pustaka that 
Indonesian studies in the Netherlands were indirectly furthered: Fokker’s 
work on Bahasa Indonesia and Uhlenbeck's on Javanese, to mention only 
these two, profited greatly from the excellent training ground and research 
materials which Balai Pustaka offered them. One may perhaps even say that 
the transformation of the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde from 
a venerable but rather lethargic existence in 1949 into a modern scholarly 
journal had something to do with the fact thet Uhlenbeck, who was in that 
year appointed as its editor, had learnt the editorial task at Balai Pustaka | 

Two questions remain. What happened to Balai Pustaka after 1942? 
What is the Indonesian opinion of this colonial institution in retrospeot ? 

As to the first question, the following can be said. Initially Balai Pustaka 
went on along the same lines, albeit that the Japanese tried to use the medium 
which was provided by Balai Pustaka for their propaganda aims much more 
openly than the Dutch had ever done. Moreover, the Japanese set up a Pusat 
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Kebudajaan, a Cultural Centre which was meant to play a leading role in the 
organization of Indonesian culture within the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere, and which acted as a rival of Balai Pustaka. In the early years of 
the Republic the practical possibilities were very limited, for understandable 
reasons, but even so Balai Pustaka managed to publish a new magazine, 
Pantja Raja, under the editorship of H. B. Jassin, as a reincarnation of Pandji 
Pustaka; for literary history it has. been important as it published the first 
poems of Chairil Anwar as well as some short stories by Idrus, and by doing 
so inaugurated the new generation in Indonesian literature which was to 
become known as the Generation of 1945. 

After the closing of Balai Pustaka as a consequence of the Dutch military 
action against the Republic in July 1947, the Kantoor was reopened on 1 May 
1948 under the able leadership of K. St. Pamoentjak, a Balai Pustaka old- 
timer. A new, though short period of great literary activity started. Young 
literary talent was attracted and within a few years a great number of books 
were published, both original and translations. Among the authors translated 
were Dostoyevsky, Steinbeck, Sinclair Lewis, Chekov, Pirandello, de Maupas- 
sant, Shakespeare, and many others, names which show that in this respect 
too a new era had begun. Among the original Indonesian publications were 
books by practically all the authors who were to become the leaders of the 
new movement in literature, for example Idrus, Achdiat Kartamihardja, 
Pramoedya Ananta Toer, Mochtar Lubis, Abu Hanifah, Usmar Ismail, H. B. 
Jassin, Armijn Pané, Ajip Rosidi. In 1949 alone 115 titles were published. æ 

However, this period did not last long. After Indonesian independence 
was acknowledged by the Dutch in 1949 and the Indonesian government 
took over Balai Pustaka, it was made into an office of the Ministry of Education, 
thereby losing its autonomous position. Moreover the staff of Balai Pustaka, 
on account of its formal collaboration with the Dutch in 1948-9, were reduced 
in rank and their salaries were consequently severely cut. Many of the staff 
members left and also the technical departments lost their best craftsmen 
to private firms where they were offered much better salaries. Within a few 
years Balai Pustaka was reduced to a printing office for textbooks of the Ministry 
of Education, and not a very good one at that. Pramoedya Ananta Toer, from 
whose articles in the magazine Star Weekly of 1957 I have derived much informa- 
tion on this post-war development,!^ could therefore with good reason give 
the following title to his paper: ‘ Balai Pustaka harum namanja didunia 
internasional dahulu: kini hampir tidak bernjawa lagi’ ‘ Balai Pustaka, 
once so famous internationally, is now next to dead ’. 

Since 1957, the situation has not improved. In August 1969 a series of 
lectures was organized by Balai Pustaka in connexion with a book exhibition ; 
among the speakers were Takdir Alisjahbana and Ajip Rosidi, the one a critic 


10 Pramoedya Ananta Toor, ‘ Bala: Pustaka harum namanja didunia internasional dahulu ', 
Star Weekly, No. 580, 9 February 1957, and ‘ Balai Pustaka dialam kemerdekaan”, Star Weekly, 
No. 581, 16 February 1957. 
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of the pre-war, the other of the post-war generation; they both pointed out 
that Balai Pustaka as a consequence of political intrigues, bureaucratic rivalries, 
personal interests, etc. did not fulfil its function properly, in view of the great 
needs of the country in the field of reading materials on all levels and in all 
subjects. It is true that schoolbooks were turned out in greater masses than 
ever before—1968 was a top year with a production of over 44 million books. 
But from the reports in the newspapers in connexion with the Balai Pustaka 
book exhibition in that year and for example from an editorial in the daily 
Kam, it is interesting to see that the pre-war Balai Pustaka is still the 
norm and standard for judging present-day activities; according to these 
pre-war criteria Balai Pustaka falls short, and there is still a kind of Heimweh 
for the good old Balai Pustaka of colonial times. 

This brings me to the second question. What is the Indonesian opinion 
of Balai Pustaka in retrospect ? The answer is already implied in what has 
just been said. It is true that incidentally fierce criticism has been launched 
against Balai Pustaka. Perhaps the most outspoken critic has been the Marxist 
Bakri Siregar. His book Sedjarah sastera Indonesia modern +? was published 
in 1964, the year in which Marxist domination and monopoly in the field of 
culture had reached its culmination, after the opposition which had gathered 
around the Cultural Manifesto a year before hed been crushed. 

Bakri Siregar represents Balai Pustaka as a consciously and cleverly 
designed instrument of colonial policy, which for its part had as its task the 
«implementation of the ethical policy of the government, to foster a spirit of 
docile pegawattsm ‘officialdom’ and to counterbalance, by its publications, 
nationalist and anti-colonialist reading-matter. As to its role in the develop- 
ment of Bahasa Indonesia, here too for Bakri Siregar the negative aspects of 
Balai Pustaka dominate ; it has obstructed rather than promoted the develop- 
ment of Bahasa Indonesia, for one thing by fostering the regional sentiments 
of the Indonesians through its Javanese and Sundanese publications, for 
another by strictly keeping to its artificial and lifeless brand of Malay which 
hampered the free development of the national language and the freedom of 
individual authors to express their emotions and ideas in an adequate, spon- 
taneous, living idiom. 

It is the same criticism which from the keginning has accompanied the 
work of Balai Pustaka. This criticism is not without justification in so far as 
Balai Pustaka was indeed an institution of the colonial government and as 
such was never able or willing to step outside the colonial framework. Anyone 
who tends to look upon the Dutch colonial régime in Indonesia between the 
two World Wars as a purely black and negative period of the country’s history 
cannot be expected to have a positive appreciation of the work of Balai 
Pustaka. However, anyone willing to agree that the whole period might be 
characterized as a complicated picture of black, grey, and white, will have 


11 Editorial, Harian Kams, 23 August 1969. 
12 Bakri Siregar, Sedjarah sastera Indonesia modern. Djakarta, 1964, eapeoially ch. iti 
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little difficulty in recognizing Balai Pustaka among the lighter parts of the 
pattern. 

The Indonesian language is one of the assets of the Indonesian revolution, 
and one of the achievements of the Indonesian people in the first 25 years of 
its independence; modern Indonesian literature really got on its way as 
a contribution to world culture with the generation of 1945. But neither 
Bahasa Indonesia nor the modern literature of Indonesia would have been 
what they are to-day without the preparation of the ground by Balai Pustaka. 


APPENDIX 

The following Balai Pustaka publications are referred to m this paper 

Serat Mahabharata uit het Oud-Javaansch in het Hollandsch overgebracht door H. H. Juynboll 
en in het Modern-Javaansch vertaald door Rn. Ng. Djojopoespito. (Balai Pustaka Serie, No. 
1.) 1911. 

H. Malot, Sebatang kara (transl, by Abdoel Moers). (Sans famille.) (BP, No. 303) 1920. 

J. F. Oltmans, Gembala domba (transl. by Oemaz gl. Marah Baginda). (De schaapherder.) (BP, 
No. 310.) 1920. 

R. Kipling, Binatang-binatang dalam rimba (transl. by Darwis gl. Dt. Maharadjo Lélo). (Jungle 
book.) (BP, No. 429.) 1921. 

A. Dumas, Hikajat tiga orang panglima perang. (Les trois mousquetaires.) (BP, No. 422.) 1922. 

Marah Roesli, Siti Nurbaja. (BP, No. 575.) 1922. 

M. Twain, Anak radja dan anak miskin. (The pince and the pauper.) (BP, No. 590.) 1922. 

A. Dumas, Graaf de Monte Cristo. (Le Comte de Monte Cristo.) (BP, No. 721.) 1925-6. 

Abdoel Moeis, Salah asuhan. (BP, No. 818.) 1928. 

M. Twain, Tom Sawyer anak Amerika (transl. by Abdoel Moeis). (Tom Sawyer.) (BP, No. 804.) 
1928. 

Habib St. Maharadja, Nand. (BP, No. 1061.) 1932. 

St. Takdir Alisjahbana, Lajar terkembang. (BP, No. 1239.) 1936. 

Armijn Pané, Belenggu, second ed. (Pustaka Rakjat.) 1949. (First ed. was a special issue of 
Pudjangga Baru, vu, 10-12, 1940.) 
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NOTES AND ,COMMUNICATIONS 


THE HEALING ART AND THE LIMITS OF CHANGE IN NATURE 
ACCORDING TO IBN HAZM 


The British Museum manuscript Or. 843 is the second part of Kitab al-fisal 
fi’l-milal by Ibn Hazm and includes several additions to the printed text. The 
longest has two sections and begins on folio 142 r., 1. 7. The first is quite new, 
is on medicine, and is purely theological, a defence of the healing art because 
the results are foreordained by God like all else. The second, beginning on 
folio 143 r., 1. 7, is longer than the print, adds kimiya to the title, and goes 
more into detail. The wording of the two texts differs widely. The world is a 
sphere (kura) of one substance which remains unchanged though its qualities 
change. Chickens eat dung, an unclean thing, but this feeds plants and trees, 
and the strictest Muslim has no scruple in eating corn, fowls, and fruit. To 
argue from analogy is wrong except within narrow limits. The sorcerer’s claim 
to be able to turn a man into a donkey is absurd. Only angels and jinn can 
change their shapes. The section ends on folio 146 v., 1. 11. 

As a rule the writing is clear but not beautiful. In one place a few words are 
uncertain though the sense required is ' the invalid takes drugs according to 
His ordinance and reaches the allotted term’. In another place it looks as if 
the scribe had begun a wrong word, seen his error, and forgotten to erase the 
mistake, for without it the text makes good sense. Two cases of dittography, 

= one of four and one of 16 words, are ignored in the transcript and a missing 
letter has been supplied. The writer seems to confuse the fifth forms of barra 
and bart'a ; a mistake in spelling is corrected. My thanks are due to Mr. Cowan 
and Dr. ‘Arafat of the School of Oriental and African Studies and to Dr. Safadi 
of the British Museum for their help. 
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REVIEWS 


GIOVANNI  PeTTINATO: Das al- 
orientalische Menschenbild und die 
sumerischen und akkadsschen Schép- 
fungsmythen. (Abhandlungen der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Philosophisch - historische 
Klasse, Jahrg. 1971, 1. Abh.) 164 pp., 
plate. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
Universitätsverlag, 1971. DM 64. 


This monograph is another example of the 
prodigious industry of its author. The first 
47 pp. were an inaugural lecture on this title 
given by the author as Privatdozent at 
Heidelberg. To this have been added for 
publication & chapter on the technical termi- 
nology of creation, editions with translations 
of the relevant sections of texts, and exhaustive 
glossaries to these. 

A fresh handling of this theme is certainly 
needed, since despite the numerous translations 
of some of the texta, and the specific treatment 
of the subject in A. Heidel’s The Babylonian 
Genesis and ‘Sources Orientales’, 1, La 
naissance du monde (Paris, 1959; Sumerian 
by M. Lambert, Akkadian by P. Garelli and 
M. Leibovici), there is still no detaded and 
reliable treatment of the topic. Dr. Pettinato’s 
work does mark great progress. A wider range 
of sources has been drawn on than hitherto, 
especially from Sumerian texta, and a penetrat- 
ing attack on the problems has been made. 
Many important new points are brought to a 
book on this subject for the first time, though 
most of them have been made previously, if 
only briefly, in articles of J. J. A. van Dijk 
and the reviewer particularly. However, it is 
good to have them compendiously treated. 

Despite the merits of this monograph 1t fails 
in every respect to offer a definitive treatment 
of the subject. As the author acknowledges, 
the creation of man should be studied ın the 
context of creation generally, but this fell 
outside the scope of the present work. Many 
insights are lacking for this reason. While 
Sumerian texts are drawn on very fully 
(presumably with the help of Falkenstein’s 
lexical collections), much subsidiary Akkadian 
evidence is overlooked—to take a random 
example, the allusion to the creation of man by 
Anu and Aruru in PBS, 1, 2, no. 1138, iii, 5-8. 
The treatment of the Akkadian terms for 
‘ create’ (pp. 57-60) is sketchy, and not even 
Suzuzzu is inoluded, though a note on p. 107 
acknowledges it. 

One text is edited in full, KAR 4 and 
duplicates, and this will serve as a specimen of 
the quality of editing. One new piece from 


Chicago is added, but since this was only 
known from photograph, the first three lines 
contain serious misreadings (for ] GA read 
-b]u-vf,-ma; for úš.úš.e.ne read [mt]d.bi.e.ne; 
for MUD-Ái-na read MUD-Hé-nu). Collations of 
published texts were not obtained, so old” 
mistakes are once more repeated. In this case, 
KAR 4 obv. 17 does not end ni-tb-ni, as 
Ebeling musoopied, but nide-pu-u£, see the 
clear photograph in 8. Landersdorfer, Die 
sumertschen Parallelen zur biblischen Urge- 
schichte (Alttestamentliohe Abhandlungen, vir, 
5), Munster, 1917, pl. x Two fragmenta from 
Nineveh are clearly parts of one tablet, but 
this is unknown to the author since he had not 
handled them. However, he could have been 
expected to know that K 4175 + Sm 57 is 
now joined by 80-7-19, 184, since this was 
anncunoed in 1933 (v. Iraq, rv, 1, 1937, 33), 
and the fact is duly entered in reference 
books published since that date. Even so, 
the pieces known have not been fully or 
accurately used. The first column of 82~3-23, 
146, is ignored, though it clearly duplicates 
ll. 9-12 of the obverse of KAR 4. On the 
reverse of this same fragment the syllables in 
the second sub-column (from the well-known 
Silbenalphabe) are erroneously interpreted as 
variants of the text of the myth! The rubrio 
at the end of K 4175 + is garbled since it was 
not appreciated that, like the following 
catch-line of Atra-Aasis, It runs continuously 
over the three sub-columna. 

Tke interpretations of the texts excerpted 
oan also be improved. The Sumerian texta aie 
generally well done, though ıt is common 
knowledge that they contain many exceedingly 
difficult hnee, and while any interpreter will, 
of course, choose the rendering which seems 
right to him, it is important not to draw 
conclusions from translations which are not 
certain. The author treats the translation of 
every line given as 100% certain and freely 
builds on them indiscriminately. For example, 
the rendering of the opening section of ‘ Enki 
and Ninmah' on pp. 70-1 is essentially that 
of van Dijk in Acta Orientalia, xxvi, 1-2, 
1964, 26-30. This very serious attempt at an 
extremely diffioult passage has no mention of 
blood, so for the author this text simply does 
not mention blood in the creation of man. 
However, ll. 30 and 32 oan be alternatively 
rendered to mention blood. The phenomenon 
of Late Sumerian is also not taken into account. 
For example, a bilingual from a Late Baby- 
lonian tablet offers the phrase an.da bían.mü = 
Wifi tb-ta-nu. On p. 50 an.da is misinter- 
preted as dingir.da. Of oourse an.da in this 
meaning and position could not ocour in 
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Clasaical Sumerian, but see JCS, xxi, 1967, 
p. 128, L 28, for an exact parallel, and note 
MSL, rv, 1956, p. 143, 1. 365, as the kind of 
source on which late editors drew for their 
knowledge of Sumerian. Among slips in the 
Akkadian texts it 18 most unfortunate that the 
syllabic value of düuÉ x: was not known, so 
that in Enüma elif VI, 49 (pp. 27 &nd 107) 
the gods are made to address Marduk as 
‘ Nanna ’, the moon god. Unoritical acoeptanoe 
of previous editions also results in the gods 
slain according to KAR 4 being called Lamga 
gods, though this too is & name of the moon 
god. The ancient liste and commentaries give 
five possible values to the sign NAGAR when 
used for a god's name, and Lamga is the least 
probable in this text. 

In the more general matters of semantios 
and ideas the author's handling of material 
raises grave doubts. For example, the idea is 
developed that creation took place in two 
stages: first man was made and secondly he 
was orvilized by the express intervention of 
the gods (pp. 30-9). There is no dispute about 
the sequence of events as described in the 
ancient texts, but every reader will wonder 
why the giving of social stitutions is here, 
but not in the texts, regarded as ‘ creation ’. 
The answer is to be sought on p. 35, where 
it is asserted that ‘man’ in Sumerian means 
more than ‘the human anımal’, namely 
‘oultured man’. The facts are that the 
Sumerian word for “ man ' can mean both ‘ the 
human animal’ and ‘ cultured man’, that is 
man living up to Sumerian ideals, according to 
the context. However, these two meanings do 
not justify the notion of two stages of man’s 
creation. 

The other chief ideological difficulty arises 
from the attempt to distinguish between 
Sumerian and Akkadian concepts of creation. 
The author treats the distinction on a purely 
linguistic level, and while in principle this is 
entirely correct, as F. R. Kraus has recently 
argued in his book Sumerer und Akkader 
(Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letter- 
kunde, Nieuwe Reeks, xxxur, 8), Amsterdam, 
1970, the kind of reductio ad absurdum to 
which this leads may be seen from a oom- 
parison of pp. 32 and 41. On the former page 
the Sumenan of a couplet from a bilingual 
text is quoted as evidence for the Sumerian 
tradition of the creation of man, while on the 
latter page the Akkadian of the same couplet 
is quoted as evidence of the Akkadian tradition 
of the creation of man. Other examples are 
provided by the ‘ Sumerian Flood story’ and 
KAR 4. These the author reckons among the 
Sumerian texts (p. 18), but he accepts the 
opinions of Civil and Falkenstein respectively 
that they are late Old Babylonian composi- 
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tions. If this is correct, their authors were 
Babylonians, speaking Babylonian and living 
amid Babylonian culture, though also using 
Sumerian aa the language of learning. At this 
same time they or colleagues of theirs were 
composing creation texte in Akkadian. The 
separation of the resulting texts by language 
is no more satisfactory than calling a philo- 
sophical tractate by one of the Medieval 
schoolmen ‘ Roman philosophy ' because ıt is 
written in Latin. The reviewer 18 not so 
pessimistic as Kraus, and is willing to make 
the attempt to distinguish Sumerian from 
Babylonian ideas, but a high degree of 
sophistication of technique is required. The 
simplicity of outlook in this monograph also 
manifests itself in the assertion that the 
Sumerians as city-dwellers respected the 
dignity of hard work, while the Akkadians as 
former nomads disliked it. This is entirely 
based on one Akkadian text, Atra-hasis, 
which shows sympathy for those enduring 
hard labour. 

While this monograph represents a big 
improvement on previous works it bears marks 
of haste and insufficient penetration of the 
subject. 

W. G. LAMBERT 


GEORGE Giacumanis, Jr.: 
dian of Alalah. (Janua Linguarum. 


Series Practica, 59.) 119 pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1970. 
Guilders 32. 


Akkadian, a language attested for more than 
two millennia in written sources from Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, and Iran, shows 
& remarkable uniformity in ita earliest and 
latest phases and in ite most far-flung mani- 
festations. Nevertheless it is quite natural 
that the dialects of individual archives widely 
separated in time and space should show 
significant variations. A olear appreciation 
of these, as is recognized by von Soden’s 
monumental work on Akkadian grammar, 18 
essential to a proper understanding of a 
language offering such an unbroken documenta- 
tion of linguistic development. For this reason 
comprehensive studies of the grammar of 
partioular archives are always to be welcomed, 
and a number of such studies have been 
published and are of great value. 

In the work under review, however, there 
are several reasons for reservations. The 
original publication of the texta by Professor 
D. J. Wiseman in 1953 was in a sense a 
preliminary study, aimed more at making the 
material promptly available than at an 
exhaustive treatment of the many difficulties 
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of language and interpretation. Much has been 
elucidated in the years since publication, and 
jndeed & new treatment is in preparation and 
expected shortly. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, any study of the language such as 
the present one would risk incorporating no 
longer acceptable interpretations and would 
be liable to a speedy supersession. Beyond 
this, however, the author’s grasp of normal 
Akkadian grammar appears at times to be 
distinotly insecure. 

The book representa a revision of a doctoral 
thems submitted in 1903. The first part deals 
with the grammar, while the second consista 
of à comprehensive glossary. The grammatical 
chapters are clearly set out and the points 
illustrated by examples. Unfortunately they 
include a number of mistakes which greater 
familiarity with the Grundriss der akkadischen 
Grammatik might have obviated (e.g. § 6.3, 
ana Jim gamer is in the absolute state (GAG, 
$02 f£); § 8.6, ana bitim zázim is ' for dividing 
the estate ' (GAG, § 149 od); $ 8.23, middle- 
weak verbs do not double the final radical in 
the preterite (GAG, § 104); § 10.2, aia iddin 
is the vetitive (GAG, $ 81 i)). In the glossary 
too the author has frequently chosen to 
ignore the views of the Chicago Assyrian 
dictionary and the Akkadischss Handworter- 
buch, & thing which Assyriologists do only at 
their peril, and certainly not without special 
argument. Here this resulta in the inolusion 

? of non-existent words (e.g. abdts, allegedly ‘ to 
enslave’, dawidu, allegedly ‘commander’ 
(a hoary chestnut), pakd, allegedly ‘ pierce’, 
widu, allegedly ‘ appoint ") as well as incorrect 
forms and identifications (e.g. bulut, 2 masc. 
sing. imperative G-stem, ‘live!’ oonfused 
with bulfum ‘life’; nabdiu for nabut« ‘ flee’; 
#- identified as ' G. pret., naža °; ú-wa-aš-bu 
identified as “D. pret., wadibu’). Finally it 
may be added that the common practioe of 
transcribing the ideograms into Akkadian is a 
great snare, when as in the present oase, 
incorrect forms are offered. An accumulation 
of such errors goes far towards vitiating what 
should have been a useful study. 


J. D. HAWKINS 


Josera Naven: The development of the 
Aramaic script. (Proceedings of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities, Vol. v, No. 1, preprint.) 
69 pp., 12 plates. Jerusalem: Israel 
Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 
1970. $1.50. 


This short but valuable survey is a reworked 
doctoral thesis, submitted in 1966. The author, 
who is already well known from a number of 
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articles on epigraphic subjects, here provides 
a much needed survey of the Aramaic soript 
down to the third century s.c. As Dr. Naveh 
himself points out, the subject is one that has 
been curiously neglected by modern scholars. 

The brief introduction, besides containing 
an outline of the history of research on the 
subject, has some senmble remarks on the 
classification of cursive styles into (a) extreme 
ouraive—of the educated but not professional, 
(b) formal oursive—of the professional soribe, 
and (c) vulgar oursive—of the less well 
educated. 

The chronological survey itself 18 presented 
in five chapters (ii-vi); here each section is 
prefaced by a brief hsting of the materials 
available—m ink, on clay, on stone—followed 
by a description of the distinotive letter forms, 
helpfuly illustrated by marginal line drawings. 
Reasonably enough there is no attempt at 
providing a full bibliography for each in- 
soriptian, but systematic cross-references 
to Donner and Rollig’s Kanaanáische und 
aramátache Inschriften (where available) might 
have been helpful and would not have taken 
up much extra space. 

In the earliest period (ch. ij), the sorrpt of 
the insoriptions written in Aramaio does not 
differ from that of contemporary Phoenician 
inscriptions, and only in the eighth century 
does the Aramaic seript really gain its own 
distinctive character and begin to develop 
an independent oursive. 

Although there is an inoreased amount of 
material available for the seventh and sixth 
centuries (ch. bi), the varied and scattered 
nature of this material does not allow more 
than & rather general picture of the develop- 
ment of the script during ths period. It 
should be noted that, in an artacle which 
presumably appeared too late for Dr. Naveh 
to use, S. J. Lieberman has attempted a 
considerably greater precision in the study of 
the seventh-century ‘argillary’ script 
(BASOR, 192, 1968). 

For the fifth century there is a comparative 
wealth of material, and ch. iv is devoted to 
the coursive scripts of this period. Here, not 
only ars dated papyri available, but in a few 
cases the script of a single professional soribe 
oan be studied over the course of several 
decadee: it is interesting that in every case, 
not only does the professional soribe's hand 
prove to be more archaistic than that of the 
* chance scribe ', but it also shows no sign at all 
of any development. Unhke the majority of 
papyri from Elephantine, which, apart from 
some early legal documenta, belong mainly 
to the second half of the fifth century, most of 
the ostzaca from this locality should, in 
Dr. Naveh’s opinion, be dated to c. 475, and 
perhaps be regarded as the work of a single 
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scribe. If Dr. Naveh is correct over the date, 
the historical background allocated by Dupont- 
Sommer to, for example, the third ‘ Sabbath 
Ostracon ’ (CG 44) will be impossible. A more 
dramatic case of re-dating in this seotion 
concerns the Sheikh Fadl mscriptions, dated 
by Aimé-Giron to the seventh/sixth century: 
Dr. Naveh, who has had access to a complete 
set of photographs, allocates them to the 
second quarter of the fifth century B.O. 

The next chapter (v) carries the history of 
the oursive script into the fourth and third 
centuries B.C., a period for which there is 
much lesa material available, and what thero 18 
18 very scattered. 

Just as the cursive scripts of chh. iii-v also 
turn up sometimes on stone and other hard 
matenals such as coins, so too the more 
formal lapidary soript is occasionally found on 
materials other than stone. This script, 
which is the subject of ch. vi, 1s distingushable 
notably in the letters alef, zayin, and yod, 
and only became stabilized in the fifth and 
fourth centuries—only to drop out of use in 
the third. Here Dr. Naveh argues, on the 
basis of his palaeographical analysis, for a late 
fifth- or early fourth-century date for the 
Teima inscriptions, which some have olaimed 
for the sixth oentury, contemporary with 
Nabonidus’ activities in that area. Also in this 
chapter Dr. Naveh attempta a surer dating 
for the Yhwd and Afwsh seal impressions 
(fifth/fourth century). 

The final chapter, vii, is entitled “ Compara- 
tive aspects of the Aramaic script’, and here 
Dr. Naveh briefly comments on the relation- 
ship of the Aramaio script of c. 600 with 
contemporary Phoenician and Hebrew scripts. 
The most striking feature, of course, is the 
strong tendency in the Aramaic soript towards 
abbreviated forms (plate 12 gives a handy 
comparative table). Dr. Naveh also points 
out that, while the little evidence available 
suggests that the language of the Ammonites 
was closer to Hebrew than to Aramaic, their 
script was distinctly Aramaic in character—a 
view that has been amply confirmed now by 
the publication of the ninth-century Ammin 
citadel inscription (BASOR, 193, 1969). 

An invaluable feature of the book is that 
in the platea, Dr. Naveh provides 12 figures 
with tables of alphabets. 

For the most part, it would seem that 
Dr. Naveh has worked from photographs, and, 
given the limitations he has imposed on himself 
in the present work, this is reasonable enough. 
But for any more detailed study of the script, 
autopsy of the documents themselves is 
essential: only thus is an adequate study of 
the detailed structure of the individual letters 
possible, for even with the best of photographs 
it is very hard, if not impossible, to discover 
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with any certainty such details as the duection 
and order in which the individual strokes that 
go to compose & letter were made. It is to be 
hoped that such a study of the soript will be 
undertaken some day, but meanwhile Dr. 
Naveh has done a great service in providing 
what is the first over-all survey of the Aramaio 
acript from ita beginnings down to the third 
century B.0.—a survey that 1s all the more 
welcome in that ıt comes Bo soon after the 
appearance of J. B. Peckham’s comparable 
study of the Phoenician sompt in his recent 
book The development of the late Phoenscian 
scripts. 


SEBASTIAN BROOK 


Rupi Parser: Der Koran: Kommentar 

` und Konkordanz. 559 pp. Stuttgart, 
etc. : Verlag W. Kohlhammer, [1971]. 
DM 98. 


This is a companion volume to Professor 
Parets German translation of the Qur'ün 
which appeared in instalments over the years 
1962-6. 

The term ‘ Konkordanz’ ın the title has to 
be understood in a rather special sense; it is 
not an index verborum giving the places where 
a par&oular word or phrase occurs, but takes 
the form of annotations, incorporated into the 
interpretative commentary and arranged in” 
the order of the Qur'anio text, which cite 
cross-references to all other passages where the 
same, or a similar, wording, or a comparable 
sentiment, occurs. A student who wishes to 
find where a word occurs can therefore only 
use this ‘ Konkordanz’ if he knows to start 
with ab least one passage where it occurs. 
This elaborate  oross-referencing system 
naturally occupies a considerable amount of 
space, and one gets the impression that this 
feature outweighs in bulk the straightforward 
commentary material: to take an example, 
p. 387 covers some 20 verses of Qur’anic text 
(xxix, 48-69) but with only one brief two-line 
comment (on the function of li in li-yakfurt 
in xxix, 66), while the reet of the page is 
entirely cross-references. On a rough estimate, 
the total amount of commentary in the strict 
sense appears to be approximately equal to 
that found ın W. M. Watt's Companion to the 
Qur’an (1967). 

Granted that & certain amount of explana- 
tory matter had already been incorporated in 
footnotes to P.’s translation and not repeated 
in the present volume, the commentatory 
approach still seems to verge on the sustere, 
not to say sparse. On 1m, I, P. gives a bibho- 
graphy of articles etc. where the problem of 
the so-called ‘mystical letters’ has been 
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discussed, but he gives no hint of his own views 
on the problem, nor any kind of summary of 
the views that have been expressed in those 
articles: the student is obliged to look up the 
original articles (not too easy a task'). The 
very difficult passage xxxvim, 62-3, has 
already been provided in the translation with 
the footnote ‘der Wortlaut ist schwer zu 
deuten'; the commentary merely cites 
Bell’s translation and his (in itself not very 
informative) note, ending up in the same non 
liquet tone as the translation—‘ auch so sind 
noch nicht alle Schwierigkeiten behoben ’. The 
comment on Dhü 'l-Kifl gives references to 
Horovitz and EI, second edition, but P.’s 
individual contribution is limited merely to 
adducing a reason why Walker's identification 
with Job is improbable. Again (as with the 
‘mystical letters’), in connenon with the 
famous ‘Satanio verse’ (at LIM, 19), the 
reader 18 given a bibliography of the subject 
and little more. One could have added to the 
bibliography here a reference to T. Fahd, 
Le panthéon de V Arahe centrale à la veille de 
UHégire, Paris, 1968, 23. 

Nevertheless, remarks of this kind do not 
apply with untform foree throughout the 
volume. There are some passages—such as 
that dealing with ritual washing in v, 6— 
where the commentary 1s both exhaustive and 
informative. 

The book concludes with a short but useful 

"appendix on the conventional names of the 
sures, accompanied by a two-way index of 
sura-names to numbers and numbers to names. 

All in all, I feel that while the ‘ Konkordanz ' 
element in this work (and the bibliographical 
references in the commentary) will be of very 
great usefulness to studenta of the Qur'ün, 
the remainder of the ' Kommentar ' element 
has a limited and unevenly spread value in the 
advancement of the interpretation of the Holy 
Book. 

A. F. L. BEESTON 


JAROSLAV SrETKEVYOH: The modern 
Arabic literary language: lexical and 
stylistic developments. (Publications 
of the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, No. 6.) xxi, 135 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1970. $4.75, £2.15. 


This work makes fascinating reading, and 
contains a large body of exceedingly useful 
data, of interest not only to Arabists but to 
those interested in Modern Hebrew as well. 
Unfortunately, the discussion of the data 
leaves something to be desired. It tends to 
be marred by a certain linguistic nasveté, 
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which intrudes into otherwise perspicacious 
1ieflectaons. 

S. uses the term ' semantio extension’ in a 
loose and unmformative way, without any 
attempt to categorize and properly to define 
the phenomena. There is little reference to 
what 18 perhaps the most conspiouous feature 
of all in the modern Arabio lexicon, that of the 
narrowing and partioularization of the range 
of a word. These cases are simply subsumed. 
by S. under the term ‘ semantic extension '. 

The ‘ meanings ' of any word are a function 
of the contextual situations ın which it oocurs. 
These form a cluster around which it is 
possible to draw a theoretical boundary line. 
A semantic extension is a case where a word 18 
used in a context conceptually remote from 
the original cluster, thus forcing us to redraw 
the boundary hne. Such cases ocour, but are 
not dmtinguished by 8. from cases of con- 
traction of the boundary line. 

maugif, cited on p. 21, always has been, 
and still is, applicable in all contexte where a 
'stopping-place' is envisaged. Its use in 
a context where what does the stopping is a 
bus, is merely & partioular application firmly 
within the pre-existing boundaries: there haa 
been neither contraction nor extension of 
them. On the other hand, when, out of several 
words which could be chosen to describe what 
the speaker has in mind, one in partioular has 
become so associated with a limited range of 
contexts as to have lost its appropriateness in 
other contexte, then we have a restriction of 
semantic range. This is well illustrated by 
mahatiaa ‘railway station’ (ibid.). What 
S. calla its ‘old’ meaning is “a place where 
a load 18 put down’, ‘a place where one 
slights’: since this is precisely and exactly 
what a railway station 18, the word still in a 
certain way has ite ' old’ sense. Nevertheless, 
it has lost ite applicability in a large number of 
other contexts where 16 could formerly have 
been used, because it has become so particularly 
associated with the railway. This is a olear 
case of semantic contraction. 

But mahattah also illustrates another 
noticeable feature of modern Arabic, to which 
8. devotes hardly any attention. This is the 
occurrence of lexical calques on European 
languages (usually English): that is to say, if 
an English word has a range of meanings not 
covered by any one Arabio word, there 18 
a tendensy to take one of the English meanmgs 
and find an Arabie equivalent for that, and 
then to extend the range of the Arabio word 
over the whole field of the English word. This 
is true semantic extension, and a result of 1t 1s 
that the extended range of the Arabio word 
cannot he deduced from within Arabio itself 
but only by reference to the foreign language 
on which it is calgué. Now, simply because 
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English uses ‘station’ in the context of 
broadcasting as well as that of railways, 
mahatiah has acquired purely mechanically 
the additional implication of a ‘ broadcasting 
station’, without any considerataon of the 
earlier meaning of the word in Arabio. 

One of the neatest examples of this process 
is țãbi‘ m the sense of ‘ postage stamp’. Until 
1839, letters were franked by means of a seal 
impreesion, called a ‘stamp’, for which 
tabi‘ is a perfectly legitimate rendenng. 
Thereafter, this was replaced by an adhesive 
slip of paper bearing little material reeemblanoe 
to the former ‘ stamp ', but nevertheless stall 
called a stamp because it serves the same 
function of postal franking. This extension of 
meaning has been mechanically imitated in 
Arabic. 

In dealing with another oase of this pheno- 
menon, 8. fails to realize its nature and 
resorts to a wholly improbable theory of 
semantio evolution (p. 70). ‘ Positive’ as the 
antithesis of “negative” derives ultimately 
from the verb ‘to posit’ in the sense of 
assuming something to be true. Now a 
possible Arabic rendering of ‘ posit’ is wada‘a 
‘lay down '—but there 18 a subtle differenoe : 
both words can be purely neutral as regards 
the truth or untruth of the proposition laid 
down, but whereas the English word has an 
overtone of ‘ truth’, the Arabio word has an 
overtone of ‘untruth’, since mawddü' 1s 
commonly used in Classical Arabio for ‘ forced, 
artificial, non-genmme’. The comage wadi 
for ‘positive’ is therefore & mechanical 
calque taking in under the umbrella of wada‘a 
the very extended sense that English ‘ poa 
tive’ has acquired; and it is a particularly 
infelicitous one, because wadi is also used in 
the sense of ‘ artificial’ based on the classical 
usage of mawdü'. Indeed, it is somewhat 
doubtful whether wad‘t would ever have been 
intelhgible in the sense ‘ positive’ unless 
placed, aa it is in the example quoted by S., in 
exphoit contrast with salb? ‘negative’. It 1s 
& good thing that this unfortunate coinage 
has now dropped out of favour and tends to be 
replaced by the easily intelligible "abi. 
S.s attempt to trace a ' logic of derivation’ 
m the semantic sequence ‘ related to position — 
related to manner —> positive’ is completely 
implausible. 

To say (p. 76) that in the phrase zililu 
al-ma‘dni ‘shades of meaning’ the abstract 
extension ‘has gone beyond the stage of ita 
older metaphorically based meanmg of 
“ refuge "'", again shows a misapprehension of 
the process involved. The metaphor ‘ shadow ' 
— ‘refuge’ is wholly irrelevant. English 
‘shade’ means also ‘ degree of intensity of a 
colour’, which is not metaphorical and only 
mildly abstract. The metaphor oomes in when 
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‘meaning’ is substituted for colour’. The 
Arabic 18 a calque which has reeorted to 
translating ‘shadow’ in defiance of the fact 
that this is not the sense on which the English 
metaphor is founded. 

The history of thawrah shows a gradually 
increasing specialization of a more complex 
nature than S. allows for (p. 27). This 
origmally had, and still does have, the 
generalized sense of ‘ agitation, excitement’, 
but already in medieval times it had assumed 
also the more specific sense of ‘ political 
turmoil’. The modern development consiata 
only in taking a further step in specialization 
(without eliminatang either of the earlier 
senses) to denote a particular kind of political 
turmou, namely one which successfully results 
in a change of social order, i.e. a ‘ revolution '. 

I have pointed out elsewhere ! how diffioult 
it 18, in discusamg modernisms in Arabio, to 
be sure that the same usages were not already 
found in medieval Arabic. I feel pretty sure 
that bu'd ‘ dimension ', quoted asa modernism 
on p. 39, ocours in medieval scientific writing, 
e.g. al-bu'd al-mustagim ‘the vertical dimen- 
mon’. I doubt too whether hatlala ‘ analyse’ 
is a ‘ completely new derivation ' (ibid.): even 
Lane records muhallal as ‘a thing little in 
quantity’, and it will almost certainly be 
found somewhere in medieval science in a 
meaning very like its modern one. 

mujtama' ‘society’ (in the sociological, 
sense) is probably a modernism im this parti- 
ocular form, but it is certainly not, as 8. 
suggests (p. 25), a noun of place. Tt is surely a 
maf‘il meaning ‘that which results from the 
process of ijtima‘’, and ijtimä‘ is already used 
by Ibn Khaldün to mean ‘the process of 
formation of a human society ' with completely 
modern connotations. 

The use of the term ‘ nourish ' as ın ‘ imagma- 
tion nourished by abundant reading ' is by no 
means new in Arabic, as suggested on p. 75. 
Early poets frequently talk about love being 
f nourished ', which is an abstract and meta- 
phorical use on exactly the same plane as the 
quotation. And that ’abid ‘ wild’ can have 
abstract and metaphorical senses of couse is 
true, but it ia not exemplified by the quotation 
(p. 78) “ Bouquets of wild roses that scorn the 
roses of palaces’, where the poet obviously 
means uncultivated roses, a wholly concrete 
sense. In any case, in view of the ramifications 
of metaphor in the ‘Abbasid badi” style, I 
doubt whether any purely metaphorical use 
of a word could justifiably be treated as 
modernistio per se ('agiddw 'awabida al-fikar 
‘I hunt down random thoughts’ would be 
thoroughly traditional). To list "'azharai 


1The Arabic language today, London, 1970, 
116. 
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al-ma‘rifah ‘knowledge flourished’ and sida 
al-jahl ‘ignorance was prevalent’ as ‘ expres- 
sions unquestionably non-Arabio’ (p. 102) 
18 wholly unjustified: considered simply as 
metaphors they are well within the Arabio 
tradition; the alien element is the choice 
of these particular metaphors as the ones that 
spring automatically to mind, a choice evi- 
dently influenced by the European oliché use 
of these metaphors. 

It 18 misleading to record istajaba * mter- 
rogate ’ as ‘ analogically more precise ’ (p. 45) 
than its older sense. In Classical Arabic 
istajwaba and istajaba both meant ‘ answer’, 
and were simple synonyma of 'ajiba; what 
has happened here 18 that, in order to convey 
the desiderative concept which was not present 
in the older language, one of the two alternative 
forms has been assigned to that meaning. 
This is certainly analogical in the sense that 
many stem X verbs are deeiderative, but 16 18 
difficult to see how it is ‘ more precise '. 

A similar formation based on verb-stem 
analogy 18 found in takháyala ‘ appear dimly ’. 
This 18 a derivation from khayil ‘image, 
vision presenting iteelf to the mind's eye ', and 
analogioally patterned according to ite anti- 
thesis talüshá ‘fade away, vanish’. I do not 
seo why S. denies (p. 43) that ıt reveals the 
linguíistio logic of analogy. 

In relation to the syntactic phenomenon of 
^qhàm (co-ordination of two or more constructs 

a single genrtive), discussed on p. 93, I have 
always felt that it is only possible to use this 
in & form of the language which dispenses 
with the case inflections: it 18 acceptable to 
say mudun wa qura Alisr, but could anyone 
with the knowledge and will to use ’t'rab utter 
the monstrosity mudunu wa gua, which 
simply does not exist ın the ’s'rab system ? 

There 18 & quite important misapprehension 
in S.'s disoussion (ibid.) of li fayagquz al- 
shakki wa fi'lihi * because of the awakening of 
doubt and [because of] 1te effect’. To say that 
frequency of non-repetition of the preposition 
is charaoteristio of the modern style is quite 
untrue; the pages of the classical authors 
abound with examples of it. The phrase as 
written above would probably have sounded 
unpleasant to the traditional ear; not, 
however, because of the non-repetition of the 
preposition, but because of the rhythmical 
imbalance of having 8 two-word phrase 
followed by a single co-ordinate word. It 1s & 
principle of traditional style that of two 
balancing members of a sentence the second 
should be at least equal m length to the 
first; an 'Abbüsid writer would have been 
perfectly happy with li tayaqquai al-shakki wa 
fis al-rayb. 

On ta'adu al-siyasatu li tatfuwa 8. writes 
(p. 101), ‘the preposttion introducing the 
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meaning-carrying verb may be regarded as an 
irregularity ' (preposition 18 naturally a slip 
of the pen for conjunction). This is dubiously 
so; the syntax can be regarded as an ana- 
logical extension from the thoroughly classical 
lam aljuhid (mà kina li-). On the same 
lmes I would deny that in ‘dda yaqülu the 
main verb has become circumstantial (p. 100): 
it 18 not a hül but a khabar as it 18 in kàna 
yagilu, mā zāla yagilu, eto. 

It is not clear to me why the writer of 
laysa ‘anā alladhi 'amliku al-radda ‘it 18 not 
I that can reciprocate’ should have been 
uncomfortable about 1t, at least for the reasons 
suggested (pp. 103-4) ; perhaps he felt it too 
classical and antique. Reokendorf (Ar. Synt., 
§ 30 and § 154.7) tells us both that uninflected 
layaa occurs ‘ often ', and that the uninfleoted 
form has a stronger negative force than the 
inflected form. And the use of a first or second 
person verb within a 1elative clause, matohing 
the personal allusion of the antecedent, is 
perfectly good Arabic. 

There 18 some muddled thinking m the 
following (pp. 93-4): ' The conjunction wa... 
tends to be used in modern Arabic only where 
actual oo2ulative clauses exist. No longer is it 
customary to resort to it as a quasi punctuation 
device in a narrative sentence-sequence’. In 
a narrative sentence-sequence all the main 
clauses are necessarily co-ordinate, or if one 
prefers it, copulative. One can naturally 
distinguish between syndetic co-ordination and 
asyndetic co-ordination; but 1t is a linguistio 
fallacy to suppose that because traditional 
Arabie preferred &yndetio co-ordination in 
some places where modern English prefers 
asyndetic co-ordination, therefore the clause 
80 introduced. ceases to be an ‘ actual copula- 
tive clange’ and the syndetio particle is to be 
regarded as a ‘ quasi punctuation device’ and 
not a real co-ordinator. One must not judge 
another language by the yardstick of English 
speech-habits. And although it 15 oertamly 
true that modern Arabic novelists (and 
journaliste) are increasingly using asyndetio 
co-ordination modelled on modern European 
practice, ib would be an exaggeration to say 
that traditional syndetio co-ordination is ‘no 
longer customary’; there are plenty of 
writers who still use 1t. 

In his last chapter, I feel that S. over- 
estimates the degree of convergence between 
modern Arab and modern European speech 
habite. Arab culture at the moment has 
something of a split personality : in part it haa 
assimilated itself to the world dominated by 
European oulture, yet in part it is stall 
obstanately Arab. To say (p. 115) that 
‘Translators oan now quite effortlessly [sic] 
and smocthly render contemporary Arabic 
into other modern languages and vice versa’ 
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will evoke an wono smile from those who 
actually have to do this job. Still, ıt has a 
certain relative validity so long as one confines 
one’s attention to scientific writing, to the 
jargon of modern politics, and even perhaps to 
descriptive writing; but as soon as one is 
confronted with a passage where the writer is 
expreasing his own original ideas on the plane 
of abstract thought, it remains desperately 
difficult to translate from Arabic without the 
translation revealing blatantly that it is a 
translation. 
A. F. L. BEESTON 


Hans L. Gorrscmanx and others: 
Die Kultur des Islams. Von Hans L. 
Gottschalk, Bertold Spuler, Hans 
Kühler. (Handbuch der Kultur- 

geschichte. Zweite Abt., Kulturen 

der Volker.) [iv], 480 pp. Frankfurt 
am Main: Akademische Verlags- 

gesellschaft Athenaion, 1971. 


It is possible to consider this glossy quarto 
in several lghta. As a coffee-table book it is 
hardly a winner, the proportion of text to 
pictures being too heavy and the illustrations 
themselves often small and sometimes of poot 
visual quality. (On balance, however, it is 
creditable that poor photographs have been 
included when it was felt that the subjeot- 
matter was sufficiently interesting.) The 
volume has more serous pretensions and is 
designed for graver readers as a ‘ Handbuch 
der Kulturgesohichte '. As a work of reference, 
properly provided with indexes, it 18 clearly 
useful; although it is not of consistent 
quality. (Any reader who demred to learn of 
Urdu literature from pp. 256-8 would come 
away with some very strange ideas.) For the 
casual reader already familiar with some 
aspeots of Islam there is much pleasure and 
profit to be derived from dipping into it. The 
illustrations, in spite of their occasional 
technical inadequacies, are in fact well chosen 
to show the diversity of Islamic culture, and 
the alternate presentation of works of art or 
architecture and striking scenes of everyday 
life is very pleasing. Not all the illustrations 
are closely related to the text or to those in 
juxtaposition—of. the blurred but evocative 
photograph of Pathan dancers whirling across 
the top of pp. 284-5, accompanying a note 
on musio which does not stray east of Khurüsán, 
and a dinür of Mahmüd of Ghazni shown 
above a modern Turkish bazaar on p. 297. 

An imbalance in the treatment of the 
different areas of Islamic culture is the result 
of the plan of the book as well as of the 
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differing qualities of the materials available. 
‘The culture of the Arabs’ and “the culture 
of the Islamic East’ (i.e. the area of Persian 
influence) are formidable fields where the 
plethora of available information only permits 
concise historical expositions with potted 
explanations of religious concepts and institu- 
tions and brief mention of names and dates, 
masterpieces of art and literature and achieve- 
ments of science and technology. The Indian 
subcontinent, the most populous area of the 
Muslim world, receives very scant treatment ; 
Islam in Africa north of the Sahara only 
pasaing mention; and Islam in China (in spite 
of a hopeful reference in the index ‘China, 
chinesisch . . . 343—437 passim’) no mention 
at all. However, the long third section on 
Islam in Malaysia [sic] and Indonesia is of 
great interest. The arohipelago, in contrast 
to lands where Islam was earlier established, 
appears fortunate in its comparative lack of 
history and its less overwhelming, more 
relaxed and rural oultural traditions. Hans 
Kahler mentions and illustrates most of the 
well-known relies of the conversion to Islam, 
and then has scope for a learned and informa- 
tive discussion of the socal aspecte of Indo- 
nesan Islam, illustrated mainly by his own 
photographs. As a final bonne-bouche the 
same author provides a shorter but still 
extensive seotion on the Cape Malays of South 
Africa. While he admits that these Muslims, 
have, to an exceptional degree, adapted them- 
selvea to ways of life of European origm—a 
proposition borne out, inter alia, by his 
ravishing photographs of the girls in the 
mosque on the Prophet's birthday (p. 449)—it 
is curious that he does not allude to the 
augmentation of this community as a result 
of Muslim proselytizing among Cape Coloureds ; 
who, baptized into the Dutch Reformed 
Church, have turned to Islam. 


SIMON DIGBY 


Ernst KUHNRI, : Islamic arts. Trans- 
lated from the German by Katherine 
Watson. xi, 255 pp., 15 plates. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, 1970. £5. 


This is a handsomely produced book, and 
the translation reads well. Professor Kihnel 
(d. 1964) is remembered with affection and 
veneration by all who work in the field of 
Islamic art; nobody had spent longer m the 
business, or covered such a wide range of 
material in sach depth. The Festschrift 
published in 1959 in celebration of his seventy- 
fifth birthday ends with his bibliography which 
begins in 1905 and runs to 382 items. We may 
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therefore expect to find a magisterial distilla- 
tion of the experience and knowledge of nearly 
60 years in this handbook, first published in 
Germany in the last year of his life, nor are we 
disappointed in this expectation. 

Kuhnel begins with a general introduction 
entitled ‘Islamic furniture and objects’. His 
first point is that there is no specifically 
religious art in Islam, as its worship ‘ needs 
no sacral or liturgical objeots for ite celebra- 
tion’. He proceeds very sensibly to define 
the limita of application of the decorative arta 
to the rather sparse furnishings and appoint- 
mente of the ordinary Mushm's house in 
which * there is none of the larger space-filling 
furniture: tables, chairs, sofas, chesta of 
drawers, cupboards, bedsteads, and so forth ’. 
This point may seem obvious. but for those 
coming fresh to Islamic art it needs stressing. 
The vital point of the dependence of Islamic 
art on patronage 1s very properly made. The 
historical background 1s next set forth, fully 
but succinotly, and Kuhnel passes from this 
to an essay on the language and script, which 
leads naturally to the arte of the book, followed 
by sections on pottery, metalwork, and the 
various minor arte—glaas, orystal, ivory, 
wood, etc. The book closes with a brief guide 
to pubhc collections of Islamic art, and a 
bibliography. 

To quote the preface: ‘This book is 
addressed in the first instance to museum men, 
collectors and dealers, to help them lay the 
foundations of expertise . . .’, and this 
intention 1s admirably fulfilled, more especially 
in the introductory sections. In fact “ founda- 
tions’ is the operative word; no book of 
comparable size gives such a comprehensive 
view of the arts of Islam, and its numerous 
illustrations will prove an mvaluable corpus 
with which doubtful or puzzling pieces can be 
compared. All the objecta illustrated seem to 
be above suspicion exoepting the more than 
dubious miniature of fig. 18 (p. 45) and the 
lacquer casket of fig. 46 (p. 81) which may well 
be a good deal later than the date it bears. 

Kuhnel, naturally, writes as one of the 
older generation, 1emembering the Munich 
Exhibition of 1910, the Burlington Honse 
Exhibition of 1931, and the literature whioh 
they spawned. That is the period when lus 
opinions were formed, and to which many of 
his most important writings belong. So it 18 not, 
perhaps, surprising that post-Safawid painting 
and lacquer (which is called ‘ anaemic’) 
are contemptuously dismissed in a single 
paragraph, and that Safawid bronzes and 
tinned copper work find no place in the metal- 
work section. But surely these do not come 
under the heading of ‘more recent utility 
wares’ which he says m the preface that he 
will deliberately omit? Incidentally, it is 


misleading to say, as Kthnel does on p. 79, 
that ‘the Chinese technique of lacquer was 
probably introduced to the Persian artists by 
Timur’, because Persian lacquer technique 
differs entirely from the Chinese, being simply 
painting on gesso-covered wood or papier 
máché subsequently covered and protected by 
& coat of transparent varnish or lacquer, and 
thus could not have been derived from the 
Chmese method. 

In the preface he says that ‘ the transcription 
of names and technical expressions has been 
kept as sumple as possible'—an admirable 
prinaiple, and nobody would demre long 
accente, apostrophes, and dots under letters 
in & book of this kind. But there are never- 
theless some very odd spellmgs: ‘ Chosrau' 
(p. 40) falls between the Persian stool of 
Khusreu or Khusraw and the Roman one of 
Chosroes; the ‘ History of Timür' (p. 40) is 
the Zcfar-ndma, not the Safa-; ' Bahzad’ 
(pp. vii, 60 ff.) is, to say the least, an unusual 
form under which to recognize the greatest 
Persian painter (though on p. 51 the more 
orthodox ‘ Behzad’ appears): and who has 
heard of the ‘ Fables of “ Badpai”’ (pp. 36, 
48)? 

In such a book as this every reader whose 
interest lies 1n the game field will find small 
pointe to quibble with, and it would be 
pointless to produce a long list of them. A few 
anomalies are, however, perhaps worth 
pointing out. Sultan Muhammad (p. 52) was 
never a pupil nor even (except perhaps 
indirectly and at the very end of his career) a 
follower of Bihzad, as must be obvious to 
anyone who has seen his work m the Houghton 
(formerly Rothschild) SAáA-nàma and the 
Cartier Hafiz. Though he writes (p. 55) that 
the proposition ‘is generally accepted ’, it is 
difficult to follow Kuhnel in orediting Bihzád 
with the introduotion of the practice, common 
in the Safawid period, of decorating the 
margin of manusonpt pages with freely- 
drawn designa in gold. Its origin must surely 
be sought in the marginal decorations of 
volumes produced for Sultán Ahmad Jalàyir 
(Freer Gallery, "Washington, 32.29) and 
Iskandar Sultan (British Museum Add. 27201) 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
occasionally found in later Timürid manu- 
seripta (Chester Beatty Library, MS 204, 
mid-fifteenth-oentury). Nor, indeed, can one 
thunk cf any example that can be attributed 
to Bihzüd; the page illustrated (fig. 24a), 
one of a celebrated set from a manusoript of 
the Büstán of Sa'di formerly in the collection 
of P. W. Schulz, must date from the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century. The inlaid 
bronze pot (fig. 146), said to be Venetian, is 
surely a typical Persian Timirid form—a form 
of which several examples survive signed by 
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Habib Allah Bahárján! (806/1462), Husayn b. 
MubáürakshAh (88941484), and other artiste of 
unmistakably P origm. The statement 
on p. 189 that in Persia curved sword-blades 
'eannob be vouched for before 1500’ is 
refuted by fig. 19, & miniature from the 
fourteenth-century Demotte Shah-néma, and 
by countless Timirid paintings. The celebrated 
enamelled glasa beaker known as the ‘ Luck 
of Edenhall ’ (fig. 179) is in the Viotoria and 
Albert, not the British Museum. Finally the 
propriety of including Rájpüt painting in a 
book devoted to the arts of Islam may perhaps 
be questioned. 

But broadly and basically Kuhnel is sound, 
and provided that the book is used as a 
foundation for further study, as is his declared 
intention, it will prove of the greatest value. 
It has the balanced and comprehensive out- 
look of a man who has long steeped himself in 
his subject. As has already been emphasized, 
the baekground it provides is masterly, the 
illustrations are numerous, judiciously chosen, 
and well reproduced, and the whole provides 
an invaluable vade-mecum for those for 
whom it was written. 

B, W. ROBINSON 


DANIEL GIMARERT (ir): Le iore de 
Bilawhar et Bidasf selon la version 
arabe tsmaélienne. (Centre de Re- 
cherches d’Histoire et de Philologie 
de la 1v? Section de l'École Pratique 
des Hautes Études. [Série] rv. Hautes 
Études Islamiques et Orientales d' His- 
toire Comparée, 3.) xii, 216 pp. 
Genéve, Paris: Librairie Droz, 1971. 


The Kitab Bilawhar wa- Yüdäsaf (Büdhásaf) 
is an important Arabic work, dating back to 
the second century of the Hijra, and forming 
& link between the traditional biography of 

: Gautama Buddha, and the later Christian 
legend of Barlaam and Josaphat. Its existence 
is mentioned already in the Fihrist, and 
frequent echoes ocour in Arabio and Persian 
polemical, metaphysical, and ‘ wisdom ’ litera- 
ture. However, before Monsieur Gimaret 
undertook his researches, no complete manu- 
soript of the text was known to survive, and 
the book could be studied only in the Bombay 
printed edition of 1306/1888-9, of which a 
Russian translation by Victor Rosen was 
published at Moscow in 1947. 

Among the merita of Monsieur Gimaret's 
new French rendering of this classic work is 
the faot that it is based, not only on the 
Bombay print, but also on no less than three 
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manuscripte, which the translator has un- 
earthed in Bombay, in San‘a’, and in Milwaukeo. 
Parallel with this translation, Monsieur 
Gimaret 1s also preparing a critical edition of 
the Arabio original iteelf, to be published in 
Beirut. 

The present translation is prefaced by an 
introduction of 64 pp. in which Monseur 
Gimaret reviews the mutual relationships of 
the versions and fragments of the Bilawhar/ 
Barlaam legend in various languages—in- 
cluding ancient Manichaean writings, and 
medieval Persian, Hebrew, and Georgian 
translations and adaptations. He shows com- 
plete mastery of relevant sources in a wide 
variety of Oriental and Western languages, 
and has drawn extensively on the evidence of 
the two Georgian versions, which are available 
in English translation. Among Monsieur 
Gimaret’s many new discoveries, we may cite 
the finding of a fourteenth-century Persian 
paraphrase by Nizam al-Din Shimi; the 
identification of interpolated extracts from the 
Adab Buzurgmihr; and the unearthing of a 
number of further references to the Bilawhar 
story occurring in the Rasa'il Ikhwan al-Safa’. 
It is also to Monsieur Gimaret’s oredit that 
he has established that this Bombay vermon 
was ourrent in Ismé‘ili circlea, where it pre- 
sumably assumed its present finished form. 

Apart from purely textual aspects, this 
Arabic Buddha story is of interest for compara- 
tive study of Buddhist elements and Indian 
lore generally m early Islam. It seems unlikely 
that the rich storehouse of Oriental Barlaam 
and Josaphat materials and sources is exhausted 
even now. Thus, there ıs hope that we may 
yet see the publication of the late Dr. 8. M. 
Stern’s researches on the Cairo Arabio frag- 
ment. Furthermore, the disoovery of echoes 
of  Bilawhar/Barlaam parables in the 
Marzubin-ndmeh (see M. Boyce and I. 
Gersheviteh (ed.), W. B. Henning memorial 
volume, London, 1970, 231-7) should give rise 
to stil further finds in medieval Persian 
romance literature. The httle-known Urdu 
printed version of 1893, of which a copy is in 
Mr. Simon Digby's oollection, provides & link 
with the modern literature of Pakistan. 

May one hope also that Monsieur Gimaret 
will one day find time to go into the Ahmad! 
teaching, according to whioh Christ, in the 
person of ‘ Yiiz-Asaf’, is buried in Srinagar ? 
This story clearly arose from a confusion be- 
tween the name of Jesus, and that of Yüdüsaf/ 
BüdhbAsaf, namely, the Bodhisattva prince. It 
would be espemally interesting to establish 
which offshoot of the Kitab Bilawhar wa- 
Yudásaf attracted the attention of the founder 
of the Ahmad! movement, Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad of QAdiyün. 

D. M. LANG 
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James Dror (ed): The Diwan of Ibn 
Shuhasd al-Andalusi, (Our Heritage 
Series.) 210 pp. Cairo: Dar al-Katib 
al-‘Arabi, 1969. 


Tenth-century Andalusian poetry was largely 
unitative of Eastern models and standards. 
Occasional complaints are heard of how 
Andalusian poets were neglected and how the 
bulk of their work had been lost through the 
contempt in which it was held by local philo- 
logists intent on studying only the Eastern 
classics. But gradually a national pride in 
Andalusian literature began to take shape. The 
first to unfurl the standard of revolt against 
the East appears to have been Abi ‘Amur ibn 
Shuhaid (882-426 /992-1035). 

Ibn Shuhaid’s Diwan was first collected and 
edited by Charles Pellat (Beirut, 1957). James 
Dickie’s new edition, however, is of particular 
value because of its extensive mtroduction 
(pp. 5-78) contaming a biographical study of 
the poet which the non-reader of Arabic may 
also consult in English as an independently 
published artiole.! Such a biographical study 
was missing from the Pellat edition, and 1t adds 
much light to the chronology of Ibn Shuhaid’s 
life and works, while it also helpa us to form a 
better preture of the literary movement which 
flourished dumng the waning years of the 
Andalusan Umayyad caliphate and was 
headed by the poet and his friend Ibn Hazm. 
In his mtroduction Dr. Dickie displays his solid 
mastery of sources, for he has collated pre- 
viously known references to the poet, adding 
to these, many discovered by himself in the 
medieval chronicles, anthologies, and bio- 
graphies he has consulted, both in manuscript 
and in printed form. As a result we are now 
in & far better position than formerly to 
appreciate the impact of a key figure on early 
eleventh-century Andalusian letters. 

The edition contams 74 poems by Ibn 
Bhuhaid, of which the overwhelming majority 
are fragmentary. For the scholar's oon- 
venience an index of rhymes is added, as well 
as a list of sources and of existing European 
translations for each poem. An appendix 
further contains several interesting Arabic 
texta relating to the poet and the circum- 
atances of his life, such as elegies on his death 
composed by his friends, as well as poems by 
his father. The judiciously chosen bibliography 
18 divided into Arabic and European works. 
In the case of the latter, the editor is to be 
congratulated on having avoided in his book 
the numerous and often glaring misprinta of 


1 James Dickie, * Ibn Shuhaid: & biographi- 
eal and oritical study’, al-Andalus, xxix, 2, 
1964, 243-310. The ensuing quotations are 
made from this English version. 
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words in the Latin alphabet that sometimes 
mar the pages of Middle Eastern publications. 

Dr. Diokie's introduction is divided into 
seven sections, of which the last is a source 
study. In the first five he traces the trajectory 
of tke poet’s political career, drawing a 
parallel between ıt and the rapid decline and 
final collapse of the Cordovan caliphate: 
* Born in the reign of Hishim II when under 
Almanzor the country had reached a climax 
of prcsperity and military power, Ibn Shuhad 
lived to witness not its mere decline but its 
total dissolution, and this experience is 
reflected in the pessimism of his poetry '.! 
The sixth, and to us, the most interesting 
section, ‘ The ideas of Ibn Shuhaid ', discusses 
the author's theoretical views about literature. 
Ibn Shuhaid's most famous work is the 
Risilat al-tawabi’ wa 'lL-zawübi', addressed to 
a hostile oritio who had accused him of 
plagiamam. It tries to clear the defendant's 
name of this accusation, and to expose the 
inferiority and pedantry of critics. In order 
to acheve this goal, the poet re-examines the 
bases of literary criticism as it was known to 
the medieval Arabs, and provides a singular 
Andaluman example of this discipline under 
the guise of an imagmed voyage to the Arab 
Parnassus. Ibn Shuhaid also composed 
anotasr risãla on hterature, addressed to a 
certain Abii Bakr al-Ishkimyüt, which deals 
with the more theoretical aspects of literary 
composition, of which several long fragments 
have survived. From these two works Dr. 
Dickie has derived the author’s critical ideas 
about literature, such as the refreahing notion 
that: 


‘The attainment of eloquence does not 
consist in learning obscure words by rote 
or learning all the problems there are in 
grammar, but m a natural equilibrium 
between both. The measure of a man’s 
nature is the measure of the mterrelated 
make-up of his soul and body. The one in 
whose make-up the soul has been in control 
of the body from the start is of a spiritual 
nature; he depiots the forms of language 
and meaning in their most beautiful aspects 
and their comelest dress. As for him whose 
body influences these forms, he falls short 
of the first olass ın their perfection and 
completion, as well as in the beauty of 
splendonr and order. The one whose soul 
controls his body produces clear forms of 
language in beautiful order, fillmg the 
heart [of the reader] and giving satisfaction 
to [lus] soul. And if you sorutimse it to 
discover what its beauty consists in, you 
will never find it, for the structure of 
bearty has an unknowable basis, and it is 


* ibid., 250. 
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strange that beauty can be wrought with- 
out beauty .. . ".? . 


It is to be regretted that Dr. Dickie stops 
short at outhning Ibn Shuhaid’s ideas, 
without attempting to trace the philosophical 
doctrines underlying them, or to place his 
system within the general context of Arabio 
literary criticism, m relation to which it 
representa a novel departure. It would also 
have been instructive had some of Ibn Shu- 
haid's poems been analysed structurally in 
order to determine how theory was or was not 
actually translated into praotice by the poet.* 

When García Gómez fist published his 
Poemas ardbigoandaluces (Madrid, 1930) he 
was working with a manuscript collection of 
individual poems and isolated poetic fragments 
torn from their context. Pioneering studies 
in the field of Andalusian poetry were thus 
inevitably limited by the incomplete nature 
of the sources on whioh scholars had to base 
what were often painfully tentative conclusions. 
But over the past 40 years more than a score of 
Andalusian diwans, some of them very 
extensive indeed, have seen the light of 
publication. This increase m the sheer volume 
of poetry now within reach of the critic, plus 
the conscientiously written biographical studies 
gradually becoming available for some poets, 
finally heralds the dawning of a new era in the 
development of Hispano-Arabic hterary 
studies, namely that of analysing the works of 
individual poete from a modern, hterary, and 
formal view-point. Such an endeavour could 
and should prepare the groundwork for a new 
and aesthetic approach to the study of 
Andalusian poetry conducted by professional 
literary critics rather than philologiste. At 
the same time, the clearer picture of medieval 
Arabic and especially, Andalusian literary 
theory and oritioism that has recently begun 
to emerge * wil make it possible for future 
oritios to take into consideration the corres- 


3 ibid., 803-4. 

4 This reviewer has attempted to fill this gap 
partially ın the introduction to his Risalat 
at-Ltawübi! wa-z-zawabt' (Treatise of familiar 
spirits and demons) by Abi ‘Amir ibn Shuhaid 
al-Ashja't al-Andalusi: introduction, transla- 
tion, and notea (University of California Pub- 
lheations, Near Eastern Studies, xv), Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1971. 

5 For Andalus alone, one hails the appearanoo 
of Muhammad Ridwin Dayah’s book, Tarikh 
al-nagd al-adabi fi 'LAmndalus ‘ History of 
hterary oritioism m Andalus’, Beirut, 1968, 
as well as the monograph by Wolfhart Hein- 
richs, Arabische Dichtung und griechische 
Poetik: Hazim al-Qartagannis Grundlegung der 
Poetik mut Hilfe aristotelischer Begriffe (Beiruter 
Texte und Studien, hrsg. vom Orient-Institut 
der Deutechen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
vm), Beirut, 1969. 
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pondences as well as the divergences between 
theory and the actual practice of the poeta 
themselves in the period under study. It is 
here that Dr. Dickie’s contribution 18 a most 
welcome addition to an underdeveloped 
but fascinating and challenging field. Ita dual 
strength, both in biographical solidity, and in 
the theoretical ideas it surveys, will be deeply 
appreciated, and indeed, essential, on the day 
when the literary critic takes up the torch 
handed to him by the literary historian. 


JAMES T. MONROE 


JULIO 8ams6 Moya: Estudios sobre Abu 
Nagr Mansur b. “Ali b. ‘Iraq. xi, 
161 pp. Barcelona: Diputación Pro- 
vincial de Barcelona, Asociación para 
la Historia de la Ciencia Española, 
1969. 


Several works on Arabic astronomy and 
mathematics have been published m Spain in 
recent years, thanks to the interest revived in 
this fleld by Sr. Millás Vallicrosa to whom this 
book 18 dedicated. Dr. Samadé’s work is yet 
another welcome addition to this kind of 
stady. 

This book, originally the author's doctoral 
thesis, is divided into two main parts, the first 
dealing with the life of the astronomer, his 
relationship with al-Biriini, his works, and lus 
importance in the history of Islamic trigono- 
metry. The first part is concluded with an 
analysis of the contents of the six works of 
Abi Nasr which are translated in this book. 
The second part gives the translation of these 
six works, namely those corresponding to 
numbers 13, 12, 16, 11, 15, and 10 of Abū 
Nasr's works in the edition of Dü'irat al- 
Ma'arif al-‘Uthmaniyya entitled Ras? il Abi 
Nasr ‘sla 'I-Birüni, Hyderabad, 1948, which 
the author has resorted to, having failed to 
obtain a microfilm of the Bankapore manuscript 
(no. 2468) in which these works are found. 
There is also a short third part which is a 
glossary of technical terms and the book is 
concluded with 10 pages of geometrical dia- 
grams. The excellent bibliography at the 
beginning of the book following the intro- 
duction should also be mentioned. 

At the outset the author reveals his aware- 
ness of the difficulties that faced him in finding 
sufficient material on the life of Abil Nasr 
claiming that he has added nothmg new to 
what is already known of the astronomer’s 
early life, but that he has made clear the 
relationship between him and al-Birüni (p. 2). 
He further states that in making a thorough 
study of Abii Nagr’s mathematical and 
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astronomical terminology he has brought to 
light new material in this field. These two 
pointe are fully justified if one follows closely 
his arguments, firatly, as to the relationship 
between the two authors (pp. 17-27), and 
secondly, his conclusions to the chapter 
entitled * The importance of Abi Nagr in the 
history of Islamic trigonometry’ (pp. 43-5). 
The relationship between the two men is an 
mmportant one since there 1s considerable 
doubt as to whether al-Birüni wrote some of the 
works attributed to him. This question of 
al-Birin!’s authorship has already been 
disputed by P. Boot (‘ L'osuvre d'al-B&rün! : 
essai bibliographique’, MIDEO, wu, 1955, 
215) who thinks that an unknown author 
wrote the work at the mvitation of al-Birüni 
and later dedicated it to him. P. Boilot also 
quotes Nallino as having said that theee works 
were dedicated to al-Birini. Dr. Samsó, 
moreover, goes on to say that they were 
written by Abii Nasr who was the teacher of 
al-Birün! at one time. In establishing the 
fact that these works were written by Abi 
Nasr the author goes on to show his impor- 
tance in the field of astronomy and mathema- 
tics; this he does admirably by drawing on 
both European and Arabio sources. What 
Dr. Samsé points out 1s that Abii Nasr was 
not only the author of the most complete 
Arabic version of the ‘ Spherics’ of Menelaus 
of Alexandria, but also one of the discoverers 
of the theorem of the sine, a very important 
discovery in the field of Islamic trigonometry. 
The system of transcription used by the 
author is that adopted by H. Hermelink and 
E. S. Kennedy (Iste, LI, 3, 1961, 417, * Trans- 
cription of Arabic letters on geometric figures °) 
to which the author has added the letter U 
in place of the Arabic ta". 

On the whole the formulae and geometrical 
diagrams are not easily comprehensible to the 
general reader. This, however, is a minor 
point in what is otherwise an invaluable and 
excellently presented book for which the 
author deserves our special thanks. 


FARIDA ABU-HAIDAR 


J. D. LargAM and W. F. PATERSON : 
Saracen archery: an English version 
and exposition of a Mameluke work on 
archery (ca. a.D. 1368). xl, 219 pp., 
front., 16 plates. London: The 
Holland Press, [1970]. £7 Ts. 


It wil be recognized at first sight that the 
two authors of this handsomely produced 
volume have achieved an outstanding piece of 
research, praiseworthy im respect of ite 
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technique, involving close collaboration 
betwesn an Arabist and an expert m the 
teohnique and history of archery, assisted by 
practizal oraftamen who actually constructed 
bows zo their specification, and with reference 
to a large number of experte in other fields. 
This collaboration is exemplary of the best 
type of contemporary scholarship in the field 
of Oriental studiea, and of the thoroughness 
and original approach which they have made 
to a palpably diffloult subject. The resulting 
study is the work of many years, and will 
assuredly remain the authority for a long 
period to come, for it is unlikely that future 
scholars will readily face the task of re- 
examining what has been so thoroughly 
covered by the joint authors, though, one 
gathers, it may be possible to improve m small 
matters of detail on their findings as studies 
in the art of medieval Muslim warfare further 
develop. Saracen archery will, however, 
doubtless remain an invaluable work of 
reference of great reliability for scholars. 
Most praiseworthy also is the fine selection of 
illustrations dooumenting the text pictorially, 
consisting both of pictures from Islamic 
manusoripte, actual weapons, and carefully 
worked out drawings which reconstruct parte 
of the bow such as even the knota in the cord, 
or the positions of the hands and body 
stances—these in themselves constitute a fine 
piece of research. The range of illustration 
from Europe, Turkey, Persia, India, and even 
Korea is remarkable. A photograph of the 
reconstruction of Taybughá's bow ‘ Superb’, 
by a British craftaman, 1s included. 

The basis of this volume 1s a didactic poem 
on archery attributed to Taybughé& 'l-Aghrafi 
*1-Baklamighi ‘I-Yiinfini, composed for a 
Mamlük sultan, but of course there is vastly 
more to the study than this alone. ' Because 
of the form in which Taybughü chose to 
impart his teaching,’ say the authors, ‘a 
straighzforward translation of his Ghunyah as 
it stands would have been impossible. The 
origina! authoz’s self-confessed ‘ barbarous 
Arabic’, as any experienced scholar knows, 
must add notably to the difficulties of trans- 
lating what he really means. There is, of 
course, the usual discussion of the MSS used, 
their contente, and the biography of Taybugha, 
but hardly anything seoms known about him 
except that he was a famous warrior. 

For the layman knowing nothing of archery, 
this turns out to be an art and a oraft of quite 
unexpected complexity, and only those of an 
expertise equal to that of the two writers may 
presume to appremate their labours properly, 
far less dispute their findings. For historians 
of the medieval period this volume will 
undoubtedly be an invaluable aid to their 
understanding of certain difficulties in their 
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texts. For the more general reader such 
topics as, for instanoe, the techniques of 
shooting from horseback, provided with a 
diagram of the various ways of aiming at a 
ground target, the management of a crossbow 
while on horseback, the instructions on how 
to shoot incendiary pellets or incendiary 
eggs, the faults and injuries to which archers 
are exposed, are indeed interesting reading if 
at times it is difficult to appreciate the tech- 
moshties involved. The procedures to be 
observed by a novice and the duties of a 
master and teacher may be compared with the 
treatment of this type of theme by Islamic 
writers on the more general subject of 
education. 

In addition to the wealth of information 
provided, there is also much ancillary matter 
of considerable value—a wide-ranging bibho- 
graphy though it contains also some trivia of 
small relevance, a discussion of published 
studies and texts on archery including the 
Nihdyat al-sil, edited under the reviewer's 
general supervision by Dr. Lutf al-Haqgq, 
terminology relating to bows and arrows, eto. 
There 15 an important Arabio-English glossary 
of technical terms, and the authors have 
certainly no cause to apologize for including 
a great deal of transliterated Arabic in their 
study. 

Though, by its very nature, archery is 
necessarily a somewhat restricted field within 
the tremendous range of Islamic studies, we 
could wish for many more pieces of such 
specialized and accurate research. The two 
authors are to be congratulated on an 
exceptionally fine achievement, in its own way 
even a major piece of research. At seven 
guineas this volume is not to be accounted an 
expensive publication. 

R. B. SERJEANT 


M. A. SHABAN: The ‘Abbastd revolution. 
xxii, 182 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1970. £4.40. 


Of all the great eventa which have ooourred 
within the world of Islam none has been more 
remarkable—or more debated in later timee— 
than the revolution of 132/760 which brought 
low the House of Umayya and exalted the 
House of ‘Abbas, 

Modern scholarship sought at first to explain 
this convulsion, originating in Khurüsán, as 
a revolt of Persian against Arab—of Persian 
converts to Islam, the mawali, against the 
Arab warrior élite whioh, intent to preserve 
for itself the profits and prestige accruing from 
an empire of its own creation, denied to the 
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mawali that equal status which their &coept- 
ance of the Muslim faith should have secured 
for them. This view was later subjected to 
notable modification. The revolt in Khurüsàn 
was shown to embrace Arabs as well as 
Persians. Ite basio omentation was defined as 
anti-Umayyad rather than anti-Arab, As to 
the Sht'a, the adherents of which had no small 
share in the revolution—this movement of 
religious diasidence is now held to be a 
phenomenon Arab, and not Persian, in its 
origin and initial growth. 

Dr. Bhaban, in this present volume, under- 
takes a further revision of the theories 
surrounding the revolt of 132/750. The 
content of his book is less broad than the 
title would indicate. Although he takes into 
account the policies formulated at the centre 
of the Umayyad state, his attention is oon- 
centrated above all on Khur&sin and the 
neighbouring lands of Soghdiana and 
Tukháristàn—regions which he defines with 
care in geographical and political terms at 
the beginning of his work. 

Dr. Shaban notes that the Arab conquest 
of Khurüsán brought no great change m the 
social and economic conditions prevailing 
there. The dominant class, the local nobles 
or dahágin, submitted to the Araba, accepting 
the obligation to yield to the victorious 
Muslims an annual tribute, but retaining the 
privileged role vested in them under the 
Bassnian régime—a role which entrusted to 
the dakagin the apportionment and raising of 
the taxation due to the state. 

In time a large number of the Arabs 
established in Khurasin during the campaigns 
of conquest began to adopt a settled mode of 
life, above all in the oasis region of Merv. Their 
failure to take the field as active soldiers 
(mugittla) led in due course to their removal 
from the list of Arab warriors entitled to 
receive stipends ('a£à') in return for their 
service in war. These settled Arabs (ahi 
altagadum ‘people of long residence’), in 
respect of taxation, found themselves sub- 
jected to the normal control of the dihgin 
class. The status of the settled Araba did not 
differ greatly from the status of the non-Arab 
converts to Islam, the mawali, likewise under 
the domination of the dahdgin in financial 
affairs. 

At the same time there existed still in 
Khurüás&n Arabs who served as effective 
soldiers, i.e. mugdtila, These Arabs, e.g. new ` 
forces drafted from Iraq and Syria to Khurasin, 
as in the reign of the Caliph Hisham (105~25/ 
724-43), saw their own profit in the con- 
tinuanoe of war against the adjacent lands. 
The dahagin of Khurüs&n favoured these 
campaigns, the effect of which might be to 
hinder the sedentarization of the Arabs. 
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Tensions came into being which led, ın the 
course of time, to an exploarve situation. The 
imperial authorities in Syria and Iraq sought to 
achieve a more efficient control over Khurásán 
and to enlarge the revenue drawn from the 
province—an endeavour which cut across the 
financial conditions created there during the 
years of conquest and which aroused much 
resentment amongst the Arab élite. Moreover, 
the servants of the imperial régime, the 
dahagin, often manipulated the fiscal system 
to ther own advantage. The dahagin had 
no wish to see the emergence in Khurüs&n of 
a large Arab population sedentarized in its 
manner of life. Such a development would 
threaten the privileged position which their 
class had retained from the pre-Muslhm era. 
It is not surprising that, under these croum- 
stances, a deep embitterment should be born 
amongst the ahi al-tagadum and also amongst 
the mawali. Nor is ıt surprismg that their 
response should be so swift to the propaganda 
which, emanating from the Hashimiyya, 
seemed to offer them a means to end the 
inequalities of treatment deriving, in their 
view, from the nature of Umayyad rule, to 
abrogate the privileges of the dahdgin, and to 
farther the assimilation to an equal status of all 
Muslims, irrespective of them ethnic descent. 
It was pre-eminently the discontent of the 
settled Arabs, much more than the aspirations 
of the mawali or the recrudescence of tribal 
feuds within the Arab warrior caste, which 
enabled Abū Muslim to organize in Khurüsán 
a rebellion fatal to the Umayyad cause. 

The argument delineated here in a brief 
compass fails to do justice to this work. Dr. 
Shaban has written a monograph based on a 
meticulous exploitation of the sources. His 
emphasis on the major role attributable, in 
the events of 132/750, to the Arabs sedenta- 
rized in Khurasin constitutes a new and most 
important contribution to our knowledge of the 
‘Abbasid revolution. 

V. J. PARRY 


ULRIOH HAARMANN: Quellenstudien zur 
fruhen Mamlukenzett. (Islamkund- 
liche Untersuchungen, Bd. 1.) [ix], 
288, 117 pp. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1970. 


Dr. Haarmann underlines in this mono- 
graph the urgent and continuing need for 
methodical studies of the rich chronicle litera- 
ture in Arabio deriving from the time (648-922/ 
1250-1517) of the Mamlük sultanate in Egypt 
and Syria. One chronicle of particular impor- 
tance is the Hawdduh al-zamán of al-Jazari 
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(658~-739/1260-1338). Two later historians, 
Ibn al-Daw&üdarl and Mufaddal ibn Abi 
*]-Fada’u, offer a text close to the narrative of 
al-Jazari for the years 658-99/1260-1300. The 
unique manuscript of Mufaddal’s al-Nahj al- 
sadid contains, however, a lacuna extending 
from 682/1283 to 688/1289. Dr. Haarmann 
includes ın this volume a critical edition, with 
notes and translation, of the passage covering 
this bref interval of time m the autograph text 
of Ibn al-Dawadari’s Kanz aldurar. To 
complement the account available m Ibn 
al-Dawadari Dr. Haarmann gives also in 
parallsl form the relevant section from the 
Hawddvth al-zaman of al-Jazari. 

Much of this monograph is devoted to a 
close examination of the life and work of 
al-Jazari and, thereafter, of Ibn al-Dawadari. 
Dr. Haarmann analyses m detail the manu- 
scripts of the Hawidith al-zamán. He reviews 
also the indebtedness of al-Jazari to earlier 
histot‘ans like al-Yünini and Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir and the dependence on al-Jazari of 
authors later in time, amongst them Ibn 
Shakir al-Kutubi, and al-Nuwayri. A similar 
treatment i8 accorded to Ibn al-Dawddarl, 
with particular attention to his Turkısh 
descent and to his personal career. 

The monograph extends, however, beyond 
its main, though restricted purpose, 1.e. to 
assess the achievement of al-Jazari and Ibn 
al-Dawadiri. Of especial interest 1s the 
endeavour of Dr. Haarmann to define the 
character of the Mamlük chronicles written 
during the long interval of time separating the 
histor-ans Ibn ‘Abd al-Z&hir (620-92/1223-92) 
and Ibn al-Fur&t (735-807/1384-1405). He 
considers the techniques of composition (cf., 
for example, pp. 124 ff, on such terms as 
musawwada and bayad), the reproduction of 
manuscripts, and the diverse categories of 
historical writing—annals and  neorologies, 
court histories, panegyric, universal chronicles, 
local histories, eto. 

Dr. Haarmann underlines the importance of 
changes which occurred in the years around 
699/1330. A new style of composition now 
became manifest. It involved the inoorpora- 
tion of elemente drawn from the literature of 
adab and from the ‘ Volksroman ’, the exten- 
sive use of anecdote, and the employment of 
popular speech and of dialect usage. These 
characteristics—exemplified in al-Jazarl and 
still more in Ibn al-Dawüdürt—oconstitute a 
* Literarisrerung ' of the chronicles, a notable 
departure, in short, from the old * classical ' 
methods of procedure. 

To evaluate the true worth of the souroes, to 
determine their interdependence, to discover 
what is and what is not original in them, and to 
establish the lineage, career, and motivation of 
each author—all are desiderata essential to the 
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. full and confident exploitation of a given 
historical literature. Dr. Haarmann has made 
a valuable contribution to the attainment of 
this aim. His monograph merits and will no 
doubt receive an appreciative welcome from 
scholars interested in the ohroniclea of 
Mamlük Egypt and Syria. 

V. J. PARRY 


Hans HickMANN and WinLHELM STAU- 
DER: Ortentalische Musik. (Hand- 
buch der Orientalstik. Erste Abt.: 
Der Nahe und der Mittlere Osten. 
Ergünzungsband rv.) [vu], 254 pp, 
12 plates. Leiden, Köln: E. J. Brill, 
1970. Guilders 64. 


There are three parte: ‘Die Musik des 
arabisch-islamisochen Bereichs °; ‘ Altagyp- 
tische Musik’ (both by H. Hickmann); and 
‘Die Musik der Sumerer, Babylonier und 
Asayrer ' (by W. Stauder). 

The third part, quite naturally in view of 
the nature of the source materials, is mainly 
concerned with instruments. Here each penod 
(Sumerian; second millennium; first millen- 
mum) is dealt with separately, and although 
this approach mevitably leads to a certam 
amount of repetition, it is amply justifled by 
the way in which the author's painstaking 
survey results in a number of valuable chrono- 
logical distinctions with regard to the mtro- 
duction and diffusion of various instrumenta, 
and their morphological developments. Further 
sections deal, in rather lesa deta, with the 
(mainly religious) role of musio in society; 
forms; performance practice; teaching; and 
theory. One minor complaint: both here and 
in the second part the frequent datings by 
dynasty alone are sometimes mystifying to 
one who is not & student of Egyptology, 
Bumeran, eto. It is not particularly ulumi- 
nating to be told, for example, that ‘ Die 
altesten Darstellungen sumerischer Mumk- 
instrumente sind auf archaischen Schrifttafeln 
der Uruk IV—Zeit zu finden ' (p. 174). 

The second part, approximately half the 
length of the third, presente ite broadly 
similar subject-matter in a less schematic way. 
After discussing the interpretation of the 
chironomic signs and other graphio devices 
that have been credited with notational 
significance the author moves on to a general 
survey of musical life in Ancient Egypt, and 
finally to a somewhat more detailed account of 
the instrumente in whioh the commente on 
sound quality are of particular interest. 

The comments on scale in the concluding 
pages sre perhaps lees oonvinomg. There 
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would appear to be a possible connexion (but 
one to which no attention 18 drawn) between 
an earlier remark (p. 140) concerning the 
gradual disappearance, during the Middle 
Kingdom, of the chironomio signs which are 
related to a pentatonic system in which the 
relationship between tonic and fifth was of 
particular importance, and the gradual 
changes in soale structure which presumably 
took place during this period resulting, if we 
accept the values given, in a system from which 
the fifth was absent But it 18 diffionlt to 
reconcile the justified caution implied by the 
paragraph following that lsting the values 
obtained from woodwind instruments (p. 164; 
on J. 17 for 104 cents read 204) with the evident 
faith placed in those derived from measure- 
menta of the freta on a painting of a long. 
neoked lute, especially as the resulting scale 
contains neither fourth, fifth, nor octave. The 
treatment of scale m part III 18 algo not entirely 
satisfactory : no reason is given to support the 
(admittedly natural) supposition that the 
epithet ‘thin’ (p. 235) implies a semrtone 
(but in relation to which other string 7), and 
the diagram on p. 236 is not sufficiently ex- 
plained. These are, however, minor criticiams. 

The late Dr. Hickmann’s erudrtaon is equally 
apparent in the first (and longest) part. Here 
the historical material, for much of which he 
openly expresses his indebtedness to earlier 
authorities, Farmer in partioular, 1s constantly 
enlivened and enriched by parallels drawn 
from his observations of the contemporary 
scene. The opening survey leads to a general 
historical account ın the course of which the 
intractable problem of the extent of Arab 
musical mfluence in Europe receives judicious 
treatment. Section 3 seams, by contrast, a 
trifle sketchy, but the following two sections 
are both excellent. They deal respectively 
with vocal techniques and instruments; and 
with form, rhythm, and scale from the time of 
the early theorists to the present day. 

There are a number of errors and/or printing 
mistakes in the transliterations, the most 
quer being ‘Ibn Gamija‘’ for ‘Ibn 

&mi' ' (p. 19) and ‘ AL-f tài ' for ‘ AL-fafiit’ 
(p. 101), the latter taken over from Farmer 
(Grove's dictionary of music, fifth ed., 1, 186). 

With reference to the first part, the following 
remarks may be made on points of detail. 

pp. 18 and 19: it is not clear, and certainly 
was not to the compiler of the indexes, that 
al-Khalil and al-Khalil b. Ahmad are the same 
person. 

p. 19: for ' Sifát ' read Siyy&t. 

p. 21: there is no book on the early history 
of Arab music by &l-Mas'üdi, although a short 
section of the Murdj al-dhahab is devoted to 
music (mainly Persian). 

p. 22: the so-called Khur&s&nI scale was 
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remodelled by Safi al-Din, but 1s first presented 
by al-Fár&bi. 

Instead of speaking, in relation to al-Ladhiqi, 
of Arab musio being influenced by Persian- 
Turkish musio, it would be more accurate to 
speak of Turkish influence on a Persian-Arab 
composite tradition that had been in existence 
for at least two centuries. 

p. 27: the view that Arab (and Persian) 
art-music came to a standstill in the thirteenth 
century is not borne out by the available 
evidence, which suggests rather that it oon- 
tinued to change and develop. The absence of 
theoretical writings of value cannot be taken 
to indicate, necessarily, a diminution of artistic 
creativity. Ll. 31-3 are surely quite invalid. 

p. 28: the reference to a tuning in fifths 
may be misleading, since the tuning :n the 
text in question is not G d a e' but G A d e, 
Le. the old Arab accordatura. 

p. 43: Dr. Hickmann contrasta Ibn SIná's 
rejection of cosmology with the remarks 
attributed to him concerning the correct times 
of day at which the 12 shudid should be played. 
As these remarks have been so often repeated 
(indeed, they are referred to again on p. 122 of 
the present work) the following commenta may 
be in order. 

In Farmer’s History of Arabian music (p. 197) 
the passage ın question is introduced by the 
words ‘Ibn Sind says’. In the same author's 
The influence of music (p. 24) it is followed by 
the statement ‘ This idea received approval 1n 
the fifteenth century, as we know from the 
author of the Muhammad ibn Murdd MS’, 
and it is in this work (to which Farmer's 
referenoe—the same on both occasions— 
relates) that the passage in fact occurs, intro- 
duced by nugila ‘an al-shaykh al-ra'is. But it 
is not found in any of Ibn Sina’s treatises, nor 
is it known to any pre-fifteenth oentury 
theorist. The ascription is rendered even more 
doubtful by the fact that the few mode names 
listed in the Kitab al-shifa’ (and stated to be 
the most common) include only three (musta- 
qim, isfahdn, and nawd, the last being in any 
case doubtful) that belong among the later 
shuddd. Furthermore the passage in question 
has rasi where the Kitab al-shifa’ has mustagim, 
and mukhalifak where theorists of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries have zirafkand. 
In the Kstáb al-fathiyya (see p. 44, n. 1, where 
the second reference does not, as claimed, 
mention constellations and planeta) the same 
passage is even asoribed to al-Farabi. 

p. 46: the ‘ 35 letters’ used by Safi al-Din 
consist of àb 3 d hwzhty,yá yb... yt, k, ka... 
kt, I, là... Ih. The equivalents given for the 
durational signe (after Farmer, Grove, 1, 186) 
are arbitrary. These begin in any case with 
1—the khronos protos, indivisible time unit— 
not 2, and are not limited to the five listed 
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(2, 4, 6, 8, 12): any number could be used, and 
Safi ei-Din's own notations contain in addition 
to the above five 1, 3, and 18. 

p. 55: a mukhannath was not necessarily a 
castrato. 

p. 57: there would appear to be no justifica- 
tion for calling a gi'a ‘ balladenhaft' m this 
context. 

p. 75: an earlier classification of mstrumente 
18 to be found m al-Farabi’s Kab al-milsiga 
al-kabir. 

p. 99: the version of the rhythmic oycles 
given (from Farmer) cannot, unfortunately, be 
considered definitive. 2 can only be arrived at 
through an emendation of al-Kindi’s text, while 
3 to 8 all represent two rhythmic cyoles. 

p.100: the kull ail-dwrüb is first described 
in the fifteenth century. In n. 1, for p. 131 
read p. 13; in n. 2, for p. 51 read pp. 451-2. 

p. 101: the eight rhythmio cyoles are given 
according to the definitions ın Safi al-Din's 
Risãla al-sharafiyya. The same author's earlier 
Kitab al-adwir contains a slightly different 
account. 

p. 110: with regard to al-Kindi’s * Annahme 
zweier teils benutzter, teils hypothetischer 
rus&tzlicher Bünde zu entweder 90 oder 114 
Centa’, it may be pointed out that neither 
was used: the former 18 hypothetical (al-Kindi 
described it as mu'arrüh min al-tsti‘mal); the 
latter 18 not mentioned at all in the work 
ated. 

p. 111: having argued that the lute was 
fretted, the author should have made it clear 
that some of the positions given are alterna- 
trves: it would hardly have been possible, for 
example, to have frets producing in practice 
clearly separate notes from the first two 
wustds, 9 cents apart. 

p.112: the remarks on scordatura are in- 
correct; taswiyya means tuning in general, 
inoluding the normal tuning in fourthe, whioh 
is the one given by Ibn Sind. Variant tunings 
are cited earlier by al-Für&bi and al-Kindi, 
bat onky those defined by the latter would 
appear to have practical application. 

p.113: the misprint 'al-Füsil' has also 
found its way into the index, where it is further 
distorted. Ll. 16-17 depend on one of Farmer's 
quirkier interpretations, and should be dis- 
regarded. 


p. 122: there is nothing enharmonic about 
the dwézat, for the notation in terms of the 
Systematist limma, limma, comma scale ia in 
certain respects a theoretical fiction. 

It is to be hoped that the present work 18 
nob the only Erganzungsband on musio 
planned for the series, and that we will soon 
be given a companion volume of similar quality 
dealing with the musical traditions of Persia, 
Turkey, and Central Asia. 

O. WRIGHT 
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Gsorce C. Mires: The coinage of the 
Arab Amirs of Crete. (Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, No. 160.) 
x, 87 pp., 9 plates. New York: 
American Numismatic Society, 1970. 


The Andalusian Arab princes who governed 
the island of Crete between 212/828 and 
350/961 were almost unknown to history until 
the late Dr. John Walker of the British 
Museum published his pioneer article in the 
Numiematsc Chronicle (‘The coms of the 
Amira of Crete’, NO, 1953, 125-30). Since 
then the bibliography of this historical episode 
has inoreased to 13 entries, all but three from 
the pen of Dr. Milea, who in the present volume 
has filled in the historical pioture, and at the 
same time presenta the definitive corpus of the 
coms issued by this dynasty. These issues, 
much resembling the earlier 'Abbásid comage, 
are perhaps the most unobtrusive of early 
Mushm coms. Apart from the customary 
phrases of the kalima, the commonest classes 
of the copper bear no indication of origin other 
than the single name, Shu'ayb, beneath the 
main reverse legend, and occasionally (p. 51) 
on the obverse as well. Almost any mis- 
cellaneous packet of unsorted Isl&mio coins 
may be relied on to contain & specimen, the 
attribution of which to the second Amir, 
Abü ‘Amr Shu'ayb b. Abi Hafs ‘Umar (b. ‘Ist 
b. Shu'ayb) has been apparent only since 
1953. In a reign extending over more than 
30 years, Abū ‘Amr Shu‘ayb put out copper 
coins with no less than 10 different varieties of 
type and legend. To the evidence of the 
relatively common fulüs, the surprisingly 
scarce gold and silver pieces add further 
information. The dinars of Shu‘ayb I, like 
other contemporary coms, are mintless, but 
they bear several badly-needed dates (271/ 
884-5; 270/888-0; 281/894-5). Character- 
istxcally, they have the name of the Caliph 
al-Mu'temid—in the last case even post- 
humously—in the reverse legend above that 
of the Amir; and the name Ja'far, preeumably 
the son of the Caliph, beneath the obverse 
legend. 

The evolution of the copper series introduces 
further problems: ‘Umar (b. Shu'ayb ?) and 
Muhammad b. Shu'ayb are followed by pairs 
of names split between reverse and obverse 
(and not always with the patronymic). These 
issues attest Yüsuf b. ‘Umar, Shu'ayb II b. 
Ahmad, ‘Ali b. Yiisuf (whose coins should not 
be ascribed to the Mur&bit), Ahmad b. ‘Umar 
(mintless dirham 326/937-8); and perhaps 
the most interesting, ‘Alf b. Ahmad, to whom 
is attributed an enigmatic dinar dated 337/ 
948-9. The suppression of the dynasty by 
Nicephorus Phocas came in the reign of ‘Abd 
al-‘Axiz b. Shu‘ayb, whose dinar of 343/954—5 
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bears the explicit mint-name Iqritish; and 
whose unique dirham of 350/961 was read by 
Ulla S. Linder-Welin as minted at al-Khandaq 
(Herakleion), admittedly from a very defective 
marginal legend. Especially characteristio of 
the later Cretan coppers is the unusual division 
of the obverse legend with là at the end of the 
second hne 

(4 Kè Y o all / YI di Y). 

To confirm what might have seemed a 
tenuous connexion of all these obscure issues 
with the island of Crete, Dr. Miles has mtro- 
duced something of a technical innovation 
with one of the most elaborate analyses of 
numismatio provenience so far attempted in 
the Islamio series, His distribution map (p. 17) 
shows unpreasive olusters of find-spote around 
the chief towns of Herakleion and Gortyn, and 
the revised genealogical table (p. 4) is very 
helpful. At the same time the author advises 
against the asoriptaon of precise dates to every 
issue in the present state of knowledge, for 
there remain some uncertainties of affiliation 
amongst the rulers, and some of those named 
on the fulüs may have been subordinate 
governors. Epigraphic finds could have given 
help with the residual problems, but so far the 
only insorrptaon of the dynasty is the frag- 
mentary stone from the Athenian Agora. 
Failing insoriptions, a substantial find of well- 
preserved dirhams or dinars from the late 
period will be needed to fill the remaining gaps 
in the chronology. For the recognition of any 
such future windfall Dr. Miles’s study provides 
an essential introduction. In the absence of 
one, ıt remains an exemplary handbook for 
work on the existing material Condition 
seems never to be a strong pomt with coins of 
this Cretan series, and Dr. Miles’s full and 
legible illustrations will be found most helpful 
for practical work; but it is perhaps worth 
reoording & plea for enlarged illustrations of 
the minute dirhams and other rarities with 
eritioal inscriptions. 

A. D. H. BIVAR 


M. A. Coox (ed): Studtes in the 
economic history of the Middle East, 
from the rise of Islam to the present 
day. (School of Oriental and African 
Studies.) ix, 526 pp. London, eto.: 
Oxford University Press, 1970. £3.50. 


Social history and, closely mtertwined with 
it, economic history—if such concepts may 
be borrowed—have emerged in the general 
field of historical studies not only as ‘ growth 
sectors’, but as ‘leading sectors’, advances 
in which give promise of a decisive contribu- 
tion to the future development of the fleld 
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as & whole. Renewed confirmation of this 
hope is to be found in papers submitted to 
& conference on the economic history of the 
Middle East smoe the rige of Islam held at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies 
in 1967, which are published in the present 
volume. Dealing with widely different sub- 
jecta, they are important not only because 
of the valuable information and hypotheses 
they contain, but also from conceptual and 
methodological aspects. 

The papers are arranged under three 
chronological headings. The section on “The 
Middle Ages ° begins with a survey by Gabriel 
Baer of research done on the guilds from the 
tenth to the twentieth century in Egypt, 
Syria, and Turkey (pp. 11-30). The role of 
the guilds bears on the question of the existence 
of popular, as opposed to government, 
organizations in Islamic society, and Profeasor 
Baer reaches the unequivocal conclusion that 
‘with regard to Turkey and Egypt, at least, 
the guild organization achieved ite fullest 
development by sanction of the government, 
under its auspices and as the result of its 
administrative and fiscal policy’ (p.29). 
There is no doubt that this statement describes 
the situation correctly; yet the opinion may 
be ventured that it does not give the final 
answer to the question as to whether the 
guilds, even if they were government- 
controlled, may not have served popular 
interests also, and what exactly their relation- 
ship to organizations like the Safi orders and 
yerliye oorpa was. (In n. 66, the nisba should 
read ‘al-Mukhalhsi’; it refers to the 
Salvatorian order.) 

ing the commercial decline in the 
Muslim world at the end of the Middle Ages 
(pp. 31-8), Claude Cahen suggesta that a basio 
cause for this decline was the fact that the 
merchant economy of the Muslim world aimed 
(1) at speculation, i.e. making gains through 
buying and selling, and (2) at acquisition, 
ie. buying goods needed by the aristocracy 
for maintaining ite power and ite luxury. It 
did not am at selling a surplus production 
either for the benefit of the producers or for 
the purpose of a trade balance, as Western 
Europe was forced to do because of ite lack 
of monetary resources. This situation 
encouraged technical and economic progress 
in Western Europe, while no such encourage- 
ment existed in the Muslim world. It w 
a highly stimulating hypothesis which may 
help to explain many other social and cultural 
phenomena. 

Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz (pp. 37-50) pomts 
out some instancea of the impact of monetary 
policies on Near Eastern history—e.g. the 
contribution of the ‘atë’ system and of 
‘Abd al-Malik’s monetary reform to the 
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economic consolidation of the Arab empure— 
in order to emphasize the importance of 
further researches in this direction. He then 
goes on to survey the textual and numismatic 
evidence available as well as the methods to 
be employed, mcluding the application of 
computers. 

B. D. Gortem (pp. 51-62) uses his famous 
Geniza materials for a description of mter- 
national trade in the century preceding the 
Crusades, when the Mediterranean ‘gave 
the impression of a free trade area’, and 
Europe was already able to exercise strong 
influence on Islamio commerce. Of particular 
interest are his enumeration of the various 
goods exchanged and his outline of the 
organisation of trade, m which informal 
co-operation between merchants living in 
different countries prevailed, while wages and 
fixed interest seem to have receded. Develop- 
ments until the end of the fifteenth century 
are summarized in Subhi Labib's paper on 
Egyptian commercial policy which 1s based. 
on his book Handelsgeschichte Ägyptens im 
Spatmittelalte: (pp. 63-77). 

A remarkable new approach is demonstrated 
by Robert Lopez, Harry Miskimin, and 
Abraham Udovitch (pp. 93-128) who examine 
interior economic developments in England, 
Italy, and Egypt as well as trade relations 
between these countries in the penod from 
1350 to 1500, seeking parallela and correlations 
and attempting general application of concepta 
and assumptions evolved in regional studies. 
The factual result appears as something of an 
anticlimax: the precious metals flowing from 
Northern Europe to Italy and from there to 
the East fail to oreate prosperity in Egypt as 
they continue their flow to India, where the 
situation 1s not analysed. The three authors 
succeed, however, in proving that ıt 18 possible 
to ask the same questions concerning Europe 
and the East and to arrive at comparable 
answers. For instance, the interdependence 
that existe between economic and demographio 
developments in the three countriea examined 
beoomes clear. This kind of team-work might 
well be extended and taken as a model for 
other research. 

A usefal summary of information on the 
size and value of tgtdé‘ 1n Egypt from the time 
of Saladin to that of al-Nasir Muhammad by 
Hassanem Rabie (pp. 120-38) contains some 
interestng studies of details regarding, e.g, 
the floutious monetary unit dinar jayshi 
(p.132 f.) and the cadastral surveys called 
rawk. (P.129, penultimate line, should 
instead of amirs read mamlüks twice.) 

The medieval section ends with an essay 
by Maxime Rodinson on a conceptual problem 
(pp. 138-55): How can the concept of social 
class be applied in the Muslim world ? The 
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author shows the existence, not of statutory, 
but of functional stratification (pp. 143, 
145 ff), states that the class oriteria of 
common conscience and common will are 
mostly lacking (p. 150), pleads however for 
the mtroduction of an enlarged concept of 
‘class’, referrmg to groups which transcend 
a narrow occupational or local frame yet are 
susceptible of common reactiona, eto. (p. 151). 

In the section on ‘ The sixteenth to eight- 
eenth centuries’, Omer Litfi Barkan 
(pp. 163-71) underlines the importance of 
Ottoman tax registers (defler-i khdgdni) as 
a source for the study of demographic develop- 
mente, a subject on which he 1s preparing 
a larger work. Four tables demonstrate 
various kinds of mformation which may be 
drawn from these registers. Bistra Cvetkova 
(pp. 172-82) deals with the jelep, the persons 
m charge of providing sheep for feeding the 
army and the population of the large cities 
of the Ottoman Empire, a pnvileged group 
comprising members of all ethnic and religious 
communities, which later on formed a new 
stratum of considerable influence in social and 
politacal life. 

Ralph Davis, relying on Western sources, 
describes the development of trade between 
England and the Middle East from 1580 to 
1780 (pp. 193-206). English exporte to the 
Levant were lnmited by the relatively small 
English demand for Oriental products. The 
fact that France imported more silk and 
cotton explains why ita Levant trade came 
to surpass that of England in the eighteenth 
oentury. 

Halil Inaloik (pp. 207-18) paints a remark- 
able picture of the Ottoman Empire’s efforts, 
starting before the conquest of Constantmople, 
to develop ite economy for the purpose of 
inoreasing state revenues. Án explanation aa 
to why this policy was later on not sufficient 
to answer the challenges of Europe's capitalist 
economy is only hinted at. V. J. Parry presenta 
notes on war materials used in the Empire and 
their ongms (pp. 219-20). Halil Sahillioglu 
(pp. 230-52) calls attention to the problems 
which arose from the fact that the Empire 
organized its revenues according to solar 
years but its expenditures according to lunar 
years, 80 that for every thirty-third year, which 
was called stvish year, there were no revenues. 
It is obvious that sivish years caused periodical 
orises, which may be observed from 852/1448 
onwards. 

At the beginning of the section on ‘ The 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries’, whioh 
makes up half of the volume, we are offered 
another important essay on conceptual 
problems. While usually the need of the 
historians for sociological methods is empha- 
sized, Anouar Abdel-Malek (pp. 268-82) pointa 
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out that the concepts of Western sociology, 
evolved in the advanced capitalist countries 
of Europe and North America, do not fit 
the reality of the rest of the world. Therefore 
he postulates a return to an historical approach 
which will grasp the ‘ historical specificity ' 
of nations through ‘ studying m depth’ their 
history, ‘not as a record of events but a 
sequence of socio-economic formations’ 
(p. 276). Applying this method to Egypt, he 
finds the kernel of its historical specificity in 
the symbiosis of a powerful state apparatus 
with an ideological homogeneity; ite present 
socio-economic system is described not as 
socialism but as over-centralization (p. 281). 

Two other papers use the tools of economic 
analysis for oriticizing the policies of modern 
Egypt: Samir Amin contraste the aims of 
investment plans with his estimates of what . 
was really achieved (pp. 283-307). Robert 
Mabro and Patrick O’Brien examine 1n a more 
general way structural changes in the economy 
between 1937 and 1965 (pp. 412-27). The 
value of both contributions lies in their sober 
foundataon of figures; but a comprehensive 
judgement of policies cannot be based on 
economic considerations alone. 

To fimsh with the papers concentrating on 
Egypt, E. R. J. Owen desoribes the attitudes 
of British officials to economic development 
under the Bntish occupation (pp. 485—500). 
Lord Cromer clung to the principles of free 
trade and non-interference of the State m 
economic life except where public works and 
temporary measures to overcome an emergenoy 
were concerned, and his successors shared 
these principles, even ıf such far-reaching 
emergencies as the economic orwis of 1907-0 
and. the first World War forced them to oxtend 
the scope of their intervention. One may 
be permitted to ask whether ‘ the conventional 
wisdom of the age and the nature of Egypt 
iteelf’ are sufficient to explam this attitude 
(p. 498), or whether there was not a definable 
interest behind it. Without inferrmg sub- 
servience of British officials to the wishes of 
Lancashire ei alis, a relationship between 
Victorian enthusiasm for laissez-fawre and the 
fact that this policy favoured above all the 
leading industrial power of the world 16 
apparent. 

The economic and social history of Iran 
since the Safavid era 18 epitomized by Ahmad 
Ashraf m terms of the development of ite 
bourgeoisie (pp. 308-32). He pomts out two 
main obstacles to the growth of a normal 
bourgeois class: first, what he calls—follow- 
ing Max Weber—the ‘ Asiatic patrimomal 
system ’, which in spite of early endeavoura 
of the State m trade and industry hindered 
the mse of more modern forms of capitalism, 
and second, the unequal competition with 
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Western economic forces, In his opinion, the 
first faotor still operates to-day through the 
bureaucracy, so that the Persian bourgeoisie 
cannot yet be said to have grown past ite 
formative period. 

Hossein Mahdavi studies Iran as an example 
of a ‘ rentier state”, i.e. a country that receives 
regularly substantial amounts of external 
rent—in this case, oil royalties (pp. 428-87). 
He shows the struotural dangers inherent in 
this seemingly favourable position. The 
foreign oil industry does not play the role of 
a ‘ leading sector’ for the economy as a whole. 
A large part of the royalties 18 spent on imports 
for consumption. Investments, either directly 
by the government or through subsidies for 
private concerns, tend to further the service 
sectors more than the production sectors, and 
in general cause unbalanced growth. As the 
government is largely independent of tax 
receipta, taxes are not employed for the 
purpose of income distribution, and there 
is a strong temptation to avoid the organiza- 
tional, social, and political changes indispens- 
&ble for true development. 

Dominique Chevallier describes the social 
structure of the Lebanon mountains and its 
relationship to economic and political oon- 
ditions (pp. 333-45): the branch-family (bayt 
or jib), unit of agricultural organization; the 
two enlarged families into which every village 
18 divided, conforming to an archaic urge 
towards polarization ; the families of elevated 
rank whose authority stretches over more 
than one village, thus qualifying them for the 
role of mugéta‘ajt in which they serve the 
state as tax-collectora as well as perpetuate 
then own authority; and finally the ruling 
Shihab family. 

Mohammad Salman Hagan outlines the 
economic history of Iraq from the middle of 
the nineteenth century until the revolution 
of 1958, emphasizing the 1ole of foreign trade 
as a propellmg force (pp. 346-72). At the 
same time the interdependence of economic 
and social developmenta becomes evident. 
The dommant fact in Iraq’s social history 
was the formation of a class of private land- 
owners whose behaviour prevented the inveet- 
ments necessary for eoonomio, in particular 
industrial, growth. The result was a serious 
lack of balance, still current to-day in the 
duality of an isolated foreign oil sector and a 
backward domestic sector. It should have 
been mentioned that Profeasor Hasan’s con- 
tribution is largely based on his book in 
Arabio: al-Tatawwur al-sqisgadi fi 'I'Irüq, x, 
Sidon and Beirut, n.d. [1965]. 

Eoonomio theory is predominant in a paper 
by Z. Y. Hershlag (pp. 373-94) in which he 
surveys various growth models, of both the 
histoncal and the normative type, and 
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discusses ther application to the Middle East. 
He stresses the importance of such models for 
historical research as well as for planning, 
but admits in the end that ‘ the main deficiency 
of nearly all growth models m the praotical 
exclusion of the quality of the factors of 
production ’ (p. 393). 

Charles Iseawi gives in 16 pp. (pp. 395—411) 
a concise and clear abstract of Middle Eastern 
economic development m the century from 
1815 to 1914 as it appears from the research 
done hitherto, and to which he himself has 
contributed so much. A comparison with 
parallel developments m India and Japan 
proves helpful ın bringing out the specific 
problems of the region. The synopais as well 
as many single remarks are highly stimulating. 

Zuhayr Mikdashi, author of A financial 
analysis of Middle Eastern o concessions, 
1901—65, discusses problems he encountered 
collecting the material for his book and his 
application of the discounted cash- flow method 
for estimating the profitability of oil ventures 
(pp. 468-84). Summing up the results of his 
book he adds tables on the cash-flow and 
profitability of IPC of Iraq, the owners of 
Aramco, and the Persian Consortium. 

It should be mentioned, last but not least, 
that this volume contains a great deal of valu- 
able information about sources, not only passim 
but in two papers especially: one by Bernard 
Lewis summarizing the situation m general 
and giving hints for techniques of evaluation 
(pp. 78-92), the other by M. E. Yapp surveying 
the Indis Office Records in the Commonwealth 
Office Records Department in London with 
their ‘ unrivalled archival collections for the 
southern and eastern parts of the Middle 
East” (pp. 501-13). 

FBITZ STEPPAT 


MOUNAH A. KHOURI: Poetry and the 
making of modern Egypt (1882-1922). 
(Studies in Arabic Literature: Supple- 
ments to the Journal of Arabic 
Literature, Vol. 1.) x, 210 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1971. Guilders 58. 


This 15 the first volume in the projected 
series of supplements to the Journal of Arabic 
Literature, a most weloome new periodical 
whioh will surely be instrumental in giving 
literatrre a more central place in Arabio 
studies than has hitherto been the case. In 
the prefaoe the &uthor presente the book as & 
study af the major poete in Egypt active during 
the period of the British Occupation from 
1882 ta 1922. He wishes to assess the aesthetio 
value of their poetry, but primarily to treat 
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thar work “as & source for the study of the 
social and intellectual trends of the tame’. 

The material is divided into three seotions: 
the first (pp. 5-36) gives the briefest sketch of 
events in Egypt prior to the Occupation, and 
then concentrates on the crisis of 1881-2, the 
‘Uribi revolt, and the role played in this 
by the poet and politician Mabmüd Simi 
al-Bürüdl. This pattern is repeated in the 
second section (pp. 37-116), where a brief 
history of Egypt under the Occupation 18 
followed by & chapter in which significant 
events and leading personalities of the time 
(e.g. the Dinshaway incident of 1906, Lord 
Cromer, the Khedive 'Abbüs) are portrayed 
through the politacal poetry of Ahmad Shawal, 
Hafiz, Ibrahim, and “All al-Ghayati. Appro- 
priate quotations are also given to illustrate 
their support for Pan-Islamism and the idea 
of the Caliphate as represented by the Otto- 
mans. The final section (pp. 117-95) begins 
with selections from the verse of Hafiz, Shawgi, 
and lamá'll Sabri, intended to show their 
contribution to oreating a sense of Egyptian 
solidarity by supporting the type of nationalism 
advocated by Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyd, and 
also to show how they espoused such causes as 
feminism, educational reform, and social 
poverty. Then follow two final chapters on 
Khalil Mutràn and ‘Abd al-Rahmän Shukri, 
who in the author's opinion represent the rise 
of a new type of romantic poetry of emotion 
(wijdün), indicating a gradual withdrawal 
from social and political commitment. 

The assessment of the aesthetio value of this 
poetry was not the author's primary objective 
as stated in the preface, but this does not quite 
excuse the almost total lack of literary criticism 
throughout the book. He makes general state- 
mente about the quality of the work of 
individual poeta (e.g. pp. 35-6 on al-B&rüdl, 
p. 99 on Shawgi, pp. 148-9 on Mutran), but 
he does not reinforce these with practical 
eritioiam of any kind. As explained below, 
the absence of this has some detrimental 
effecta on the book as a whole. 

The euthor is obviously aware of the 
dangers faced by the historian who would 
use ag a source for studying the social, 
political, and intellectual features of a sooiety. 
In his introduction (p. 2) he recognizes the 
truth of Eliots saying that the poetry 
produced in a social context is not identical 
with the ordinary world but only related to it. 
With specific reference to the poets and the 
period under discussion, in his conolusion 
(p. 197) he correctly recognizes limitations to 
the size of the reading publio affected by the 
poems, end also indicates the rapid progress 
in the development of Arabic prose in books, 
newspapers, and periodicals as a felicitous 
medium for the propagation of social, political, 
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and intellectual themes. What is unfortunate 
is that the author does not make clear in 
every case exactly why thus poetry should 
merit more than the passing attention of the 
historian, beyond the mere fact of ıts existence. 
He indeed formulates the correot questions, 
when he asks for example on p. 14 what is 
the historical importance of al-Bariidi’s 
poetry: the answer to this is not only that 
al-Bartidi was a sincerely commutted patiiot, 
and wrote a great deal of patrotio poetry 
(pp. 19-20), but above all that his was an 
expression of patnotism of particular beauty, 
poignancy, strength of feeling, and great 
poetic skill. But to prove this for the sake of 
the specialist historian or the general reader, 
one has to go beyond general statemente and 
have recourse to literary oriteria—aomething 
which the author largely neglects to do. In 
this type of work there 18 also a constant 
danger of drawing too many socio-political 
conclusions from the quotations—in particular 
the short ones. For example, it 1s not neces- 
sarily obvious (p. 26) that the ocourrence of 
the words din and watan in these two lines 
by al-Bariidi representa a clear reflection of 
the ambivalence between Egyptian national 
consciousness and the idea of the Islamic 
Umma. s 

A good point 18 made by the author (p. 55) 
when he indicates the value for the historian 
of Shawqi's poems about the Khedive “Abbas 
during the years 1893-1914, even though he 
has to admit (p. 61) that no distinctive persona- 
lity of the Khedive emerges from them. He 18 
also more than justified in concentrating on 
the poetic records of both Hafiz and Shawai 
of two events in particular (pp. 65 ff.): the 
Dinshaw&y inoident of 1906, and the resigna- 
tion of Lord Cromer in 1907. Both these 
eventa became focal pointe of intense national 
feeling and emotion, and there is an excellent 
case for suggesting that two such ocoasions 
could be treated more effectively in poetry 
than in any newspaper or periodical article. 
In addition there is the somewhat vital point 
that Shawqi's piece on Cromer’s departure 
and HA&fiz’s outburst about the Dinshaw&y 
affair are particularly fine poems, but again 
this is a judgement which has to be established. 
on literary grounds. 

From the book 16 is less obvious why the 
historian should pay particular attention to 
the poetic material connected with the political 
theories of Pan-Islamism (pp. 103-16) and 
Egyptian nationalism (pp. 123-6). [Incident- 
ally, it is unolear why the author meludes a 
quotation from Shawaqi about Damascus and 
the past glory of the Umayyads (pp. 124-5), 
when he is talking specifically about Egyptian 
national solidarity.] Similarly one wonders 
about the especial value for the social historian 
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of the quotations on feminism, educational 
reform, and sectarian strife ipp. 126-33). If 
one claims that the poetry of this period is 
both reflecting and directing cocial or political 
trends, it is not quite sufficient to produce 
quotations from poems containmg such 
material. 

One must take issue with the author on 
some of hus intioductory statements to the 
last two poeta of his study—Mutrin and 
Shukif. When describing the inoreasing 
tendencies of them and their colleagues 
towards subjectivism in poetry, he says (p. 135) 
that ‘ the link between the social and hterary 
aspeota of most of their compositions is indeed 
very tenuous’. While the sooial implications 
of much of the work of Mutran and Shukri 
may not have been so obvious as those of 
some of their predecessors and contemporaries, 
it should hardly be described as tenuous. 
When much of the work of writers such as 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid and Qasim Amin 
was directed towards mcreasing the significance 
of the individual in his or hez social context, 
it is hardly surprising that there should be a 
corresponding emphasis on subjectivity or 
egocentrioism in poetry. Nor can one accept 
that the reason for the rise of this type of 
poetry was the lack of a basic social philosophy 
or coherent ideology pursued by the oom- 
munity in publio and private (p. 136). One 
must not assume that poetry the themes of 
which are not explicitly ‘ political’ or ‘ social ’ 
is therefore devoid of political or social 
relevance. Certainly there are significant 
differences of degree and emphasis in the work 
of Mutr&n, Shukr!, and their associates, from 
those of their predecessors such as Hafiz and 
Shawgt, but it does not follow that they aie 
therefore less involved in ther soorety. It 
makes more sense to consider this new trend 
towards emotional subjeotivism as a further 
response to the evolving social situation. Here 
also one may note that while Hafiz [brahim 
represents for the author the ‘social poet’ 
par excellence, he can scarcely be excluded 
fiom the category of Shawg!, Mutrün, and 
Shukri (see p. 197) who were, according to the 
author, above all ‘accomplished artists’ 
(i.e. poete!) and not specslized political 
thinkers. 

One should be grateful to the author for 
concentrating attention on ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Shukri in addition to Mutran, as he is a poet 
who in the past has not always received due 
recognition. However, his statement (p. 135) 
that the poetry of those who followed the 
‘romantic’ trends of Mutran and Shuki 
remained a superficial copy of its foreign 
European model, is too extreme and mis- 
leading. One should also point out that 
Mutran in the short introduction to his diwan 
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does not ‘seem to define romanticism’ (see 
p. 160); this term and 18 application to 
Mutr&n's work come entirely from the author. 
Finally, 16 is difficult to see how the author's 
competent summaries of the literary ideas 
and theories of Mutrán and Shukri fit into the 
over-all context of the book as he has presented 
it. Also after taking the trouble to do this, he 
makes little or no attempt to illustrate these 
ideas from their poetry. 

The translations of the numerous quotations 
are on the whole adequate, but without being 
too pedantic one must regret the author's 
occasional lapses mto inaccuracy. A few 
examples will suffice to demonstrate this: on 
p. 76 the words Ahajawta gawmi do not mean 
“you have offended my people’, but ' you 
have slandered my people’. On p. 71, al-wara 
Bhoul& not be translated as ‘the wold’ but 
as ‘people’ or ‘mankind’. On p. 92 the 
hemistach 

fela takhsha minna bada dhaka ‘itaba 
is rendered: ‘Do not worry anymore [sic], 
we shall not blame you any longer’. Some- 
thing like ‘ Do not henceforth fear any blame 
from ts’ would have been quite sufficient, and 
more accurate. On p. 75 the author's version 
‘the Nile will gratefully remember forever 
your reforms’ is not a translation of the 
Arabic, but a paraphrase devoid of any attempt 
to render an impression of this figurative line. 

In spite of these criticisms, this book has 
provided pleasurable and instructive reading. 
One looks forward to the future volumes in 
this series ın the expectation that they, like 
this one, will provide further material for 
debate and discussion on Arabio literature in 
general. 

R. C. OSTLE 


Sort Hun: (tr.): Leyla and Mejnün, by 
Fucüli, translated from the Turkish. 
With a history of the poem, notes, and 
bibliography by Alessio Bombacs (trans- 
lated from the Italian by Elizabeth 


Davies). (UNESCO Collection of 
Representative Works, Turkish 
Series.) 350 pp. London: George 


Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1970. £4. 


The tragio love-story of Laylá and Majnin, 
probably himself a poet, has inspired the 
poete of Islam since the lovers’ hfetime in 
sevensh-century Arabia. One of the most 
beautiful versions, inspired by the Persian 
poem of NizAml, is the mesnevi composed by 
Fuzüli in the language used by the Turks of 
Bixteenth-century Mesopotamia. Since Fuzili 
18 one of the greatest poeta of the Turks, 1f not 
the greatest, and this tender work is bis 
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masterpiece, a complete translation of it into 
English waa of urgent importance. Formerly 
we had only the translations of a few selected 
passages made by E. J. W. Gibb to accompany 
his fundamental work on Fuzüli in A history 
of Otloman poeti y. 

Here we have two translations published 
together as one book—for the price of two— 
but as far from achieving union as the lovers 
whose story they tell. The first, from the 
Italian, is Professor Bombaci’s excellent 
general study of Fu£üli, not simply as the 
composer of 'Leyli and Mejnün', together 
with a detailed survey of the historical and 
literary background of that poem. This draws 
together all the recent reeearoh on Fużūli 
and will be used by any serious student of 
Turkish literature. The second, from the 
Turkish, is Mme. Huri's artistic and melli- 
fluous rendering of the poem, which will be 
enjoyed by all who have no acoess to the 
original, It is a pity that the two parts, each 
so valuable in its own way but appealing to an 
entirely different audience, should have been 
presented together so unharmoniously. 

As an example of this disharmony we find 
(p. 17) Professor Bombaci’s statement that the 
poem was completed in 942/1536-6, but 
Mme. Huri notes (p. 332): ‘ Probable date of 
completion of the poem as indicated by letters 
of this chapter is a.m. 963, that 1s A.D. 1556’. 
Yet Professor Bombaci gives this (p. 21) as 
the date of Fuzüll's death. Again, in his intro- 
duction Professor Bombaoi is at pains to estab- 
lah Fuzill as a poet of human love and, after 
quoting a ghazal, concludes (p. 26): ‘ These 
hnes bear eloquent witness to the fact that 
mystic love was none other than a literary 
tradition imposed on the poet, an ideal which 
lent a halo of spirituality to the expression of 
earthly love’. Mme. Huri counters this with 
(p. 339): ‘To those who do not consider 
Fuzül! a mystic, I have nothing to say. The 
great poet has revealed to me his mystical 
nature and no one can convince me to the 
contrary’. Professor Bombaci, for his part, 
while quoting extensively in his introduotion, 
does not avail himself of the work which he 1s 
introducing, nor even refer to its pages, as he 
explains (p. 338): ‘Sofi Huri's translation to 
which this essay is an introduotion is extremely 
free and at times inexact by the standards of 
the scholar rather than the poet. The passages 
quoted above have therefore been re-trans- 
lated more literally for the purposes of this 
Introduction by ita author’. To confuse the 
reader even more, by reference to the two 
bibliographies offered at p. 119 and pp. 343-5, 
he will find that the two writers have chosen to 
translate from two different editions of 
Fuzüli's text. 

8. A. SKILLITHR 
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ELKE EBERHARD: Osmanische Polemik 
gegen die Safawiden im 16. Jahrhundert 
nach arabischen Handschriften. (Islam- 
kundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 3.) 
[ix], 257 pp. Freiburg ım Breisgau : 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1970. 


The sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries 
witnessed a long confrontation between the 
Ottoman Empire and Safawid Persia. This 
confrontation led to the appearance, amongst 
the Ottomans, of a polemical literature directed 
agaist the Safawids. Dr. Eberhard indicates 
that the Ottoman-Safawid conflict arose from 
causes far too complex to warrant 8 simple 
definition in terms of an odium existing 
between Sunni Muslim and Shi'i Muslim. The 
lands of Islam had seen the growth, from the 
sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries 
onward, of a religious movement omentated 
towards Siiflsm, towards the emergent dervish 
tarigas, and towards mysticism—a movement 
developmg m ita more extreme manifestations 
into a ‘ Volksislam’ often as far removed 
from the formal Shi‘ as ıt was from the formal 
Sunni faith. 

Dr. Eberhard seeks to determine how 
dangerous in fact the Safawid régime was to the 
Ottoman Empire, and for what reasons. She 
underlines that the Safawids, in general, acted 
on the defensive, the campaigns of aggression 
coming, more often than not, from the Otto- 
man side, at least before 1008/1600. One 
factor of great 1mportence was the dissemina- 
tion of Safawid propaganda amongst the 
ÜTurcoman tribes of Asia Minor, leading to 
revolt against the Ottoman authorities—a dis- 
sidence menacing to Ottoman rule in that area 
fom the mere existence now, further to the 
east, of a powerful state which offered to the 
rebellious tribesmen, in time of need, a refuge 
outside Ottoman control. 

Turmng now to a narrower theme, Dr, 
Eberhard exammes 8 number of Ottoman 
polemical works, anti-Safawid in character and 
written between the accession of Selim I in 
918/1512 and the death of Murid III m 
1003/1595. These works include a small 
collection of fetwäs (one in Arabio and five in 
Turkish) emanating, save for one anonymous 
item, from Kemülpüsházüde (873-040/1488— 
1534) and from Abi 'l-Su'üd (896—082/1490— 
1674), both of whom held the office of Shaykh 
al-Islim ; and also four small tracts in Arabio, 
the work of authors who—at least three of 
them—had lived either in Persia or in the 
border areas of eastern Asia Minor. These 
tracts are aimed not at the entire Shi! popula- 
tion living under Safawid rule, but at the 
elements identified in a particular sense with 
the Safawid régime, r.e. with the Turcomans 
constituting the armies of the Sh&h and with 
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the religious personnel incorporated in the 
Safawiyya—aimed in short at elements which 
represented the more extreme forms of 
‘popular Islam’ rather than the ‘ orthodox’ 
doctrines of the moderate Shi‘a, which 
lsma' I (d. 930/1524), understanding the 
need to strengthen his new-won dommance, 
had declared to be the official creed of Safawid 
Persia. 

Of the acousations made agamst the 
Safawids in the Ottoman polemical literature 
the most serious was that the Qizilbash, 
through their extreme doctrine, had entered 
into a state of tbdha, i.e. had set themselves 
beyond the law of Islam. The adherents of the 
Safawid Shih merited therefore a public 
denunciation of their unbelief. of their infidel 
status (takfir) Such men, in short, had 
ceased to be Muslims (of. pp. 132-3, 166-7: a 
few of Abū 'l.Su'üd, where the Qizilb&ah 
are sgid to be not of the Shf'a and not even 
amongst the heretical secta of Islam). The 
Safawids are arraigned also on other grounds, 
e.g. on account of their supposed indifference 
to the normal bonds of marriage, their drinking 
of wine, their failure to observe the prescribed 
rituals of prayer, their execration of the flrst 
three Caliphs, and their acceptance of the 
Shih as a master endowed with more than 
human attributes. Moat of these practices find, 
however, a concrete illustration in the ‘ Volks- 
islam’ of Asia Minor and, as Dr. Eberhard 
observes, are not to be construed as an accurate 
reflection of the official Shi'i faith. 

Political motives, beyond doubt, had a large 
role in the emergence, within the Ottoman 
Empire, of an anti-Safawid literature. The 
Ottomans sought to convince their Muslim 
subjects, and above all the population in Asia 
Minor, that the Safawiyya—and indeed all 
who sympathized with it—stood outside 
Islam and should be viewed as infidel (kafir) 
in character, a brood of the devil in human 
form (p. 156). All good Mushms ought there- 
fore to welcome measures designed to overcome 
these miscreants. The polemical hterature 
desoribes these measures as jshdd—a claim 
which would serve to legitimize the Ottoman 
campaigns agamst Persia and also to heighten 
morale amongst the Ottoman forces, little 
inclined towards the arduous and unrewarding 
warfare which awaited them m the rugged 
terrain of Adharb&yjan and the neighbouring 
lands. 

This monograph ends with a close analysis 
of the fetwüs and tracta here under discussion. 
Dr. Eberhard has included, both in text and in 
translation, the first chapter of the Hushtamil 
al-agawil of Mutahhar, a chapter which con- 
tains three fetwds of Abū ’l-Su'ūd and which 
exemplifies well the main features of the 
Ottoman polemical] literature. 
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The volume now under review brings into 
sharp relef the ideological aspects of the 
Ottoman-Safawid contention, It was a task 
which needed to be done. The manner of its 
accomplishment should earn for the author of 
this valuable work the commendation of all 
scholars interested in this field of research. 


V. J. PARRY 


Goprrry Goopwin: A history of 
Ottoman architecture. 511 pp., 4 plates. 
London: Thames and Hudson, [1971]. 
£10.50. 


The first thing that must be said of Mr. 
Goodwin's book is that it fills an important 
gap, and does so in a manner which indicates 
that many years of painstaking care must have 
gone into such a compilation. This makes the 
way the book ıs presented all the more 
unfortunate, since four colour plates seems a 
very meagre allowance for a book of this 
type, particularly when so much of the latter 
part 18 devoted to an analysis of tilework and 
decoration, none of which is illustrated in 
colour, and the many excellent photographs 
are reproduced only in half-tone. The book 
is none the less a monumental work which 
must find & place in many libraries, and it is 
to be hoped that any subsequent edition could 
rectify some of these omissions. 

The first chapter contains much good 
reference work on the early Beylik period and 
the Saljüq antecedents, setting out the 
foundations on which the Ottomans were to 
build, after which the main work begins with 
a desoription of the early Ottoman mosques 
and a number of very useful plans. Un- 
fortunately it was not possible to illustrate 
all pointe discussed and sometimes, as in the 
description of shelving in the mosque of 
Yıldırım Bayezid, Bursa, pp. 46-7, the laok 
of illustration tends to be confusing. The 
notes are full and important, althongh occa- 
sionally more are needed ım justification of 
certain remarks, such as on p. 71 that the city 
of the dead held traditions older than Islam, 
“just as did the Dervish orders’. This remark 
needs at least a footnote in amplification. 

After dealing with the conquest of Istanbul 
and the buildings of Mehmed IT which estab- 
lshed the main lines of future Ottoman 
development, Mr. Goodwin goes on to discuss 
the worzs of Büyez!d II and gathers together 
the various traditions leading logioally on to 
the period of Binàn. In ch. v he also sorta 
out the growth and design of the fabkhána 
and ite separate existence, and also emphasizes 
the influence of Süfism and ita symbolism. 

The rext chapters deal with the work of 
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Sinan, which is feelingly desorbed. The 
monuments have been studied in detail, and 
again the notes are helpful and informative. 
The last chapters cover the smaller monu- 
ments and also the provincial ones outside 
Istanbul, and an interesting exposition of the 
baroque developments in the eighteenth and 
mineteenth centuries. There is a very useful 
chapter on the Ottoman house which ranges 
widely and makes very pleasant reading. 
Indeed, although the book is obviously a work 
of reference and intended to be used as such, 
it is eminently readable as straightforward 
narrative. There are two useful appendixes 
on the Janissaries and the tag fiyya, and a full 
and interesting bibliography which must 
represent considerable work and deserves to be 
kept up-to-date. 

There are a number of minor pointe which 
require correction or amplification. 

p. 23: illustration 13 should be ‘ Minbar’, 
not ‘ Mihrab '. 

pp. 168 and 159: illustrations 148 and 149 
refer to the Valide Ayşe Hafize mosque, not 
the Hatumye mosque. 

p. 356: the reference to the Mosque of the 
Two Qiblas at Medina is not clear and requires 
amplification. 

p. 427: the opening statement in the last 
paragraph—' When it appeared in Istanbul, 
Ottoman architecture was already in ite 
death agonies'—would appear to negate 
two-thirds of the book, and seems incongruous 


in that it thereby entirely dismisses the work , 


of Sinan and others which surely form the high 
point of Ottoman architecture. 

p- 460 (oh. i, n. 22): the idea of the gibla 
ayvan fronting the mihräb chamber has nothing 
to do with latecomers to prayer and is there- 
fore not analogous to the son cemaat yerr 

p. 461 (ch. i, n. 48): should be ‘ yc 
ture’, not ‘Art’, of Islamic Iran, It is 
corrected in the bibliography. 

p. 465 (ch. iii, n. 34) : * the Masjid-i Haydena 
in Iran? should be Masjid-i Haydariyya in 
Qazvin, Iran. 

p. 408 (ch. iv, n. 25): the double staircase 
at Ani has many Saljiiq antecedents in Iran, 
the earliest dated example being the Maajid-i 
Maydin, Siva, 453/1061. 

p. 468 (ch. iv, n. 106): 1eference to the 
‘Ulugay in Maragha' dated 1260, should be 
the Gunbad-i Kabüd dated 593/1196-7, which 
is not the tomb of Hulegu’s mother as sug- 
gested but pre-dates the Mongol invasion. 

p. 485 (ch. viii, n. 19): should be Akbar, 
not Bübur in both references in the note. 

p. 495 (Appendix I, n. 31): in the context 
a similar Ottoman story would have been more 
relevant than this story from the early 
‘Abbasid period. 

Despite these minor criticisms the book is 
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an important contribution, my greatest 
personal regret being that ite large size 
precludes it being carried as a very helpful 
guide m Turkey. A paper-back edition in the 
same publishers’ series would be most useful. 


ANTONY HUTT 


BEHRAMGORE TAHMURAS ANKLESARIA 
(ed. and tr.): The Pahlavi Riwayat of 
Aturfarnbag and Farnbag-sr08. 2 vols. : 
[ii], 158 pp. ; [ii], iv, 142 pp. Bombay : 
[Dorab Tata Trust], 1969. 


This work, by one of the most learned Parsi 
scholars, who died im 1944, was onginally 


‘submitted by him for a prize competition in 


the University of Bombay m 1938; and has 
now been prepared for the press by Dastur 
Kaikhusroo Jamaspasa, with the permussion 
of the University and at the expense of the 
author's family. It will be weloomed with 
gratitude by all those conoerned with Zoro- 
astrian studies, who will regret only that 
B. T. Anklesaria himself is no longer with us to 
accept expressions of appreciation. Having 
toed ardently and strenuously all his life in 
this fleld he never, it seems, regarded any work 
that he undertook as wholly ready for publica- 
tion; but since his death six valuable and 
scholarly books by him have appeared, the 
one under review being now the seventh ; and 
there 18 another yet unpublished, we are told, 
as well as translations with notes to two of the 
editions which have already been printed. 
The present work comprises two Pahlavi 
rivdyats, which consist of generally short 
answers to specific questions on matters 
connected with the Zoroastrian religion. The 
first is much the longer, and contains the dicta 
of Adurfarnbag son of Farroxzádàn, who was 
leader of the Zoroastrian community m Pars 
at the tame of the Caliph al-Ma'mün (198-218/ 
813-33). The second, the work of Farnbag-sroá 
and others, is dated to A.D. 1008. In a long 
introduction (m, 1-44) Anklesari& discusses 
these two figures and the part they and their 
kinsmen played in the history of the Iranian 
community under the ‘Abbasids. (Some of the 
material in this introduotion has naturally 
been overtaken by the publications of other 
scholars since 1038; but by his family’s wish 
the work has been printed without revision.) 
He also gives an account there of the two MSS 
which contain the texts. Both were brought 
from Yazd to Bombay comparatively recently 
(one, TD 2, in the late nineteenth century, the 
other, G, in 1920) by Persian dastérs who had 
studied with his father, Ervad Tahmuras. 
TD 2 1s the better preserved, G the older and 
more reliable. Vol. r of the present work 
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contains the texte, in the mam from TD 2 (the 
author’s hand-copy bemg reproduced by the 
offset process), with annotations and variante 
of G in the footnotes; but sometimes G’s 
better readings are put in the text. There is 
then given a transcription which tends to 
follow the TD 2 text, even where the author 
notes in his apparatus a preference for G's 
reading. This transcription, therefore, although 
very helpful, should be used with close 
reference to the text in Pahlavi sompt; and 
it 18 to be regretted that the two could not be 
set facing each other, though plainly this 
would have added to the cost. 

The second volume oontains the introduction 
and translation. The style of the two texte 18 
extremely oryptio; but with his learning and 
admirable good sense Anklesaria has extracted 
& coherent meaning from most passages. 
Since this is Pahlavi, some new readings and 
renderings will mevitably be suggested as 
time goes by; but the basic task has already 
been done in this pioneer edition. The division 
of the texts by chapter and paragraph ıs clear 
and consistent throughout, so that cross- 
references are eamly and quickly made; but 
there is no index or glossary. 

The contente of the two works cover 
questions concerning marriage, inheritance, 
and the disposal of property; behaviour 
towards the infidel; observance of purity laws 
and the due performance of ceremonies. In 
general the matter 18 fairly familiar, mnoe the 
two authorities naturally rely on older works 
(Vendidád, Nirangestan, Sayeat ne-&iyest), and 
their own writings have in turn been drawn on 
in the later Persian rivéyata; but there 1s 
enough new material to make the study of the 
texts rewarding. There is an exasperatingly 
obscure reference to an mtercalation that was 
under dispute in ‘Abbasid tames (Farnbag- 
87063, 1), and an interesting case of projected 
Xwédodah (Adurfarnbag, oxhii), in which a 
brother deolared publhely his intention of 
marrymg his sister (zwühar 7 awed . . . pad 
zanih be padis-), but later gave her in fact in 
marriage to another man. Other sections show 
the Zoroastrians struggling to maintain their 
faith and observances in a hostile world, in 
which one who has lapsed ‘ cannot [re]tie the 
kusti for fear of his life’ (4, hi), and where a 
10-year-old boy may be led astray mto 
abandoning the faith (A, xxx}, and a girl who 
remains staunch may find herself abandoned 
by her whole family (4, 1v, v). The idiom used 
for apostatizing is anér bidan, literally ‘ to 
become a non-Iranian’; but otherwise the 
non-Zoroastrian is called by the factual term 
juddin. A number of questions suggest the 
pressures which the faithful felt as their 
numbers shrank : may the prayer to the sun be 
said if needful within the house ? (Fa, xxxiv). 
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Is it permissible to solemnize the didn cere- 
mony 1n & caravanserai where one is surrounded 
by irfidels? (F, i). May food be bought 
from the unbeliever ? (4, oxxv). There are 
& number of small pomts in question and 
answer, here and in the legal sections, which 
Supplement what is already known, and which 
make this careful and scholarly work a worthy 
addit-on to the all too small library of extant 
Pahlavi books. 
MARY BOYOR 


D. N. MaoKzxNzrE: A concise Pahlavi 
dictionary. xx, 236 pp. London, etc. : 
Oxford University Presa, 1971. £5.50. 


This, the first diotionary of Pahlavi to be 
pubhshed in Europe, 1s intended chiefly as an 
aid to beginners. The entries are in the main 
drawn from the simpler texts (not, however, 
from the insoriptions), and represent the 
essential vocabulary of Zoroastrian Middle 
Perman (about 4,000 words) The compiler 
has -ntentionally reduced to a minimum 
entries of uncertam form, meaning, or exist- 
ence, but although the entare vocabulary of 
any single text cannot thus be represented, 
little of real importance to the beginner has 
been omitted. 

There are two maim seotions: (1) a Pahlavi 
key, listing each word as it appears in the 
MSS, with the transoribed form beside it; 
(2) an alphabetical list (100 pp.) of the tran- 
seribed forms, with transliteration, Middle and 
Modern Persian equivalente, and meanings. 
The introduction explains clearly the workings 
of the book which students should find easy to 
use, though it will not solve all thear initial 
problems. Hitherto newcomers to Pahlavi 
have had perforce to fall back on the scattered 
and unrepresentative glossaries (each in a 
different transcription of varying archaism or 
idiosynorasy) for a knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary. Not the least merit of this work 18 that 
the essential of these word lists has been 
extracted and conveniently presented in a 
single, consistent transcription. The transorip- 
tion here adopted 18 an attempt to reproduce 
what might have been the spoken forms of the 
language of Sasanian Iran in the third—fourth 
centuries. Its principles have been briefly 
stated by the compiler in BSOAS, xxx, 1, 
1967, 17-29, as well as more aketchily in the 
dictionary iteelf. They will not be discussed 
here. It is hardly lkely that any single 
transhteration scheme of ZMP will ever be 
universally acceptable. In such a situation 
one cen only fairly ask for consistency. Many 
of the reconstructed forms must obviously 
remain hypothetical, bnt they do have the 
advantage of making ZMP seem something 
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less of a museum piece. The English-Pahlavi 
index, included in the volume, can sometimes 
prove useful m traoking down & word whose 
restored ‘Sasanian’ form differs from one's 
own hypothesis. 

The absence of citation in the dictionary is 
regrettable, since the graphio ambiguity of 
ZMP often makes the context of a word 
erucial in assigning it form and meaning 
(though admittedly this applies less in the case 
of basic vocabulary). However, a Pahlavi 
dictionary with any claim to completeness is 
still a thing of the future and to complain of 
omissions in a dictionary expressly intended to 
be concise and selective would seem uncharit- 
able. The following 1s therefore only a list of 
errata and essential addenda. 

afsón: add M "pswn. 

ands zwardan: also, as expeoted, ‘ drink the 
elar *. 

awistáb: also ' haste’. 

bahrwar: also, as noun, ‘ partner’. 

bayaspün: add M by'sp'n. 

büür: read P bylur. 

thoy: add ‘incense’ (of. Av. baodt-). 

toring: read M brynng. 

did: add meaning ‘other’, in phrases ëk 
abag did, ik az did. 

dufwür: read dhi. 

frufag: add M prwig. 

garüdmün: read P grdm'n. 

gónag : add gónag gónag ‘ various’. 

hamüg: note freq. = hamé, and vice versa. 

handarz: add M 'ndrz. 

kas: ın plural freq. = ‘ others’. 

moby: add M mwy. 

nibastan: for this reading of the 1deogram 
SKBHIWN-in' see D. N. MacKenzie in 
Sw J. J. Zarthosht$ Madressa centenary 
volume, Bombay, 1967, 183-4; also BSOAS, 
xxx, 1, 1967, 28-9. 

asbastan: rather M nb'st, P nb’y-. 

nibig: add M nbyg. 

padit: ın support of the usual translation 
‘threat’, note that p. abar burdan glosses the 
ZMP translation of Av. uzvačaya- ‘ threaten ° 
(Vd., xix.5). 

pid: add M pyt. 

purr: purr-marg, the common epithet of 
Ahreman, surely desorves a place. 

ray: also used to indicate accusative, as 
NP ra. 

sahistan, sah-: read (M shyd, sh-, P s'y-). 

ta: also ' within, during ’. 

*tag: the compiler now prefers tak (PE! | N 
tak ‘ vine’ (?)] ‘ branch’. 
zazm : add ‘ torment’. 

p. 166, col. 142: add dég to ai. 

p. 178, col. 116: read kdrezdr. 

p. 194, col. 86: diz usually ends with a 
‘waw quiescens’? when not spelt ideo- 
graphically. 
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p. 220, ool. 33: for arg read alan. 
p. 206, col. 62: gahig should be placed with 
&inag at p. 151, col. 171. 
PETER KHOROCHB 


CALVERT WamvEINS: Indogermanische 
Grammatik, hrsg. von Jerzy Kuryłowicz. 
Bd. ut: Formenlehre. Erster Teil: 
Geschichte der indogermanischen Ver- 
balflexion. (Indogermanische Biblio- 

thek. Erste Reihe: Lehr- und Hand- 

bücher.) 248 pp. Heidelberg: Carl 

Winter, Universitétsverlag, 1969. 

DM 38. 


This is the second instalment to appear of 
a work which, in the words of the publishers’ 
circular, aims at 'replamng the by now 
methodologically outdated textbooks of com- 
parative grammar with a presentation of the 
subject in accordance with the principles of 
modern Imgnuistics’. Under the over-all 
editorship of Jerzy Kurylowioz it will, when 
completed, comprise four volumes. Of these 
only Bd. rz, Akzent und Ablaw by Kurylowioz 
himself, had appeared to date and the fascicle 
now under review initiates Bd. Im, which will 
be devoted to the morphology. 

In dealing with his subject Professor Watkins 
has not adopted the more usual ‘ handbook ’ 
pattern of presentation in which a body of 
generally accepted ‘facts’ are arranged in 
more or leas predictable order for ease of 
access. On the contrary he has decided to 
lead the reader step by step through a closely 
reasoned argument which only when com- 
pleted presente a coherent picture of the in- 
flection of the Indo-European verb. It is in 
fact a book which must be read from one end 
to the other rather than consulted on specific 
issues, for ite mam concern is the reconstruc- 
tion of an internally consistent system of 
verbal infleotion, a system ot tout se tient. 

The ‘discursive’ presentation is the 
natural outcome of Professor Watkins's 
method, which he describes m outline in the 
introduction but more fully in the first chapter 
of his Indo-European origina of the Celtic verb 
(Dublin, 1962). He relies on three techniques 
for his morphological reconstruction—func- 
tional analysis, internal reconstruction, and 
the comparative method. The imterplay 
between these, and the relative weight given 
to each 1n any particular instance, are of course 
crucial since they have to fulfil the double 
purpose of providing an internally consistent 
hypothesis about the proto-system, and of 
linking, by means of assumed dynamio histori- 
eal processes, this initial system with the 
earliest systems in each of the branches of the 
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Indo-European family. Basic to this functional 
approach 1s the reoognition—so often ignored 
in historical Imguistics—that the hypothess 
which is set up must be capable of accounting 
not only for the development of actual forms 
but also for that of grammatical categories, 
aince these latter are of course as susceptible 
to change as are the individual forms. As 
Professor Watkins says (Celtic verb, 4), “the 
solution les not in simple lineal reconstruction, 
but in recovermg the workings of the pre- 
historie morphological transformations which 
have reshaped the formal and functional align- 
ment of the categories in question’. This is 
the most important, and probably also the 
most controvermal, issue of the book. For 
although the author has made full use of the 
usual philological criteria (stylistic, metric, 
chronological, and statistical) for the purpose 
of identifying archaisms, for him the ohlef 
motive force behmd paradigmatic change 
resides in a limited number of general linguistic 
' principles" claimed to govern the structure 
of paradigms in infleoted languages. 

The foremost of these principles, taken from 
Benveniste's studies of the category of person 
(see Problèmes de linguistique générale, Paris, 
1966, section v, pp. 225-66), 1s the contention 
that the third person singular is, as the un- 
marked person, frequently at the centre of a 
complete paradigm in the indicative, while 
in the ımperatıve the same role w fulfilled by 
the second person. The formal exponent of 
the unmarked person is in fact & rero morph 
in a great number of languages. Forms con- 
taining such a zero morph may, however, if 
the data warrant it, be open to alternative 
synchronic analyses. Thus, for example, a 
structure root + derivational sufix + zero in- 
flectonal ending may be remterpreted syn- 
chronically as root + zero derivational suffix 
+ inflectional ending, or vioe versa, and such 
interpretation may form the nucleus of a 
restructuring of an existing paradigm or give 
rise to a new one. If this prinoiple is seen in 
combination with another, proposed by 
Kurylowioz, namely the tendency of overt 
morpheme variants to spread at the expense 
of covert ones, a great number of changes 
inside paradigms can be accounted for. The 
method has the indisputable advantage of 
subjectang only certain members of a paradigm 
to linear reconstruction and explaining the 
rest as the result of internal morphological 
restructuring rather than as the direct reflexes 
of older forms. The adequacy and explanatory 
power of the postulated systems arrived at in 
this way is tested by reconstructing forwards 
from the proto-system to the early systems 
of each of the branches. 

The languages which figure most prominently 
in the setting up of the proto-system are Vedic 
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supplemented by Avestan, Homeric Greek, 
and Hittite. It is the Hittite material in 
particular which makes a reinterpretation of all 
the data imperative and which 18 reaponsible 
for severe departures from the ‘ classical’ 
Indo-European system as set up by Brugmann. 

The new picture of Indo-European verbal 
inflection which results from Professor 
Watkms's analysis comprises essentially the 
following forms. 

(1) An athematio active conjugation having 
m its oldest state the form, though not the 
funotion, of the Vedio injunotive (that is, 
ablauting root plus seoondary endings). In one 
dialect area, covering much of Brugmann’s 
classical Indo-European, the suffixation of a 
particle *-+ (meaning ‘hio et nuno’) became 
obligatory for the fanotion of ‘ present tense’, 
as did the prefixation of *e- dialeotically for 
the ‘aorist’ and ‘imperfect’ tenses. The 
classical Indo-European pattern is thus a 
dialectal development and much later than 
that proposed by Professor Watkins, since it 
would not be capable of explaining the systems 
of all the branches and, in particular, could 
not account for the distribution of primary 
and secondary endings in either Hittite or 
Celtic. The key to this athematio conjugation 
is seer m the third person singular form in 
which the classical ending *-£ is assumed to 
have replaced an original zero morph, vi& an 
intermediate stage in whioh a root enlargement 
such as Vedio -kr-t and ci-f- 18 reinterpreted 
as an overt third person marker—a process 
confirmed by the mediopassive, where the 
third singular morpheme alternant *-to can 
be shown to have spread at the expense of an 
older *-o. The most primitive athematic 
paradigm of the singular is thus: (1) *-m(t), 
(ii) *-«(3), (u) *-0(). 

(2) A paradigm centred around a third 
person singular form (originally nominal) of 
the type *gh*en-e/o (from the root ‘ to kill’), 
which is the common ancestor of the classical 
Indo-European thematic, athematic middle, 
and perfect paradigma, all of which can be 
shown to share basically the same set of 
inflectional endings. As a result of comparison 
with the athematio active paradigm described 
under (1), the form *gh"en-e/o could have 
been reinterpreted as & third singular form 
of either the structure root + e/o -+ Ø, or 
root + € + e/o, thus giving nse to the olassi- 
cal thematio conjugation and the athematic 
middle respectively. Thus, with the loss of 
laryngeal everywhere except for Hittite, and 
redistribution of the grades of the thematic 
vowel, we have the familiar paradigms: 


(1) 1 ag. *gh"en-o-9,0 > *-5, Hitt. -ahha 
2 sg. *gh*en-e-tg0 > *-efa 
3 ag. *gh*en-e-Ü > *.e 
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represented in Hittite by the thematic middle 
and thematic §i- conjugation, and m classical 
Indo-European by the thematac conjugation 
differentiated in the individual languages into 
various ‘ tenses ’, 
(2) 1 sg. *gh¥en-7,0 
2 gg. *gh¥en-ip,0 
3 sg. *gh"en-o 


represented in Hittite by the athematio middle 
and &thematio ti- conjugation, and in classical 
Indo-European by the perfeot and sthematio 
middle. This split of a single paradigm into 
two functionally separate classes 18 achieved 
by the perfect taking the ablaut pattern of the 
athematio active ((1) above) plus, dialectally, 
reduplication and addition of the particle *-i, 
and the middle not having ablaut and situating 
the stress either on the root (Vedic type #dye) 
or on the ending (Vedic type du^). From these 
athematic third person middle forms the 
thematio injunctive was derived by reinter- 
pretmg their inflectional ending (Vedio -e <) 
*.o-4 as the marker of the category, and a 
parasitic -t as the third person marker, so that 
& new paradigm of the structure root + 
‘ thematic” vowel + -m, -e, -t arose, originally 
neutral with regard to tense and mood and 
later differentiated into ‘ present’, ‘ impera- 
tive’, ‘subjunctive’, and ‘aormt’ forms. 
Their functional differentiation is thus later, 
as is that of ‘ perfect’ and ‘middle’. The 
same is true of the division according to aspect 
and voice, which is largely post-divisional, 
and the functional alignment of inherited 
forms in terms of a system of inflectional 
categories in general. 

By thus assuming a fairly flexible original 
situation with paradigms standing in a 
derivational rather than an inflectional 
relationship to each other and developing into 
an integrated system of functionally opposed 
inflectional categories only relatively late, 
Professor Watkins is able to account for the 
fact that with one and the same verb thematio 
and athematio paradigms can exist side by 
side, and that inherited forms will not neoes- 
sanly be attributed to corresponding tenses 
in individual languages. Similarly disore- 
pancies m ablaut pattern between the active 
and middle of the same verb can be accom- 
modated, since the athematic active and 
middle are derived from two entirely separate 
sources and the rigour of ther alignment 
within the inflectional systems differs from 
language to language. A consequence of this 
approach is that not every agreement between 
Greek and Indo-Iranian 1s old, and parallel 
independent development is claimed whenever 
the situation in Hittite—-or more rarely, any 
other branch—cannot be explained otherwise. 
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This extensive use of Hittite data and Pro- 
fessor Watkins's willingness to rethink funda- 
mentally the classical reconstructions in the 
light of this evidence, constitute a major 
advance having far-reaching consequences. 
Thus, for instanoe, with reference to the 
so-called r-mediopassive Professor Watkins 
states ‘that the element *-r(s) is & particle 
which originally had nothing to do with the 
middle... can be concluded from its optional 
character m the Hittite present and from its 
absence in the Hittite middle preterite’ 
(p. 174). Ita intrusion into the paradigm of the 
mediopassive in certain languages and the 
fairly close agreement in ita distribution is 
explained by reference to Homeric usage 
where an enolitio particle ar/ra frequently co- 
occurs with middle forms, especially third 
persons—-a construction which is likely to be 
inhented. 

The book as a whole represents a remarkable 
tour de force, and controversy with regard to 
many of Professor Watkins’s proposals is 
bound to continue for some time. Tte reliance 
upon an explicitly stated method representa, 
without doubt, & genuine break-through in 
morphological reconstruction. Nevertheless it 
18 clear that the ultimate justification of the 
method employed must be an indirect one: 
namely, whether the results obtained have 
greater explanatory power with regard to the 
forms of mdividual languages than do previous 
hypotheses. The forward reconstructions from 
the proto-system to that of individual branches 
will no doubt provoke the criticism of the 
experte in the respective fields. The con- 
spicuous absence of Germanio in this section 
is somewhat unexpected and remains un- 
explained. 

Full reference to previous work on the 
subject and an index by languages of the 
words and morphemes quoted in the text make 
the book reasonably useful as a handbook for 
reference purposes, although the relative 
coverage of individual languages varies con- 
siderably and that of Germanio for instance is 
quite negligible. In addition only the earliest 
recorded systems of each branch of the family 
are taken into consideration, no doubt on the 
assumption that they provide a sufficient bass 
to account for later developments within the 
branch. 

Professor Watkins shares with both Kury- 
lowiez and Benveniste, the authors quoted by 
far the moet frequently 1n the work, & tendenoy 
to overstretch the possibilities of internal 
reconstruction. He has, however, made con- 
siderable efforts to substantiate philologically 
the developmente which he postulates on 
internal evidence. 
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Datsuxu Matvanta (ed): Agamic 
index. Vol. 1. Prakrw proper names. 
Part 1, compiled by Mohanlal Mehta 
and K. Rishabh Chandra. (Lalbhai 
Dalpatbhai Series, No. 28.) 12, 
485 pp. Ahmedabad: L. D. Institute 
of Indology, 1970. Ra. 32. 


A Jaina onomasticon as a counterpart to 
Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic index of names 
and subjects and Malalasekera’s Dictionary of 
Pali proper names has been a want in this 
field of Indology so far and the aim of Dr. 
Mehta and Dr. Chandra to supply it can only 
be considered a laudable one. To this purpose, 
as the editor tells us in his preface, the 
canonical texts of the Svetambaras together 
with their Prakrit commentaries were exoerp- 
ted, whereas the Sangkrib vriis and iiküs 
provided only geographical names and infor- 
mation regarding names which occur in 
Ardham&gadhi and Prakrit. The work is 
modelled upon the one by Malalasekera, but 
differs from it in that only Indian texte were 
used. The reason for this probably was the 
fact that several European editions! are or 
were difficult to obtam—a point, however, 
which holds true as muoh for Indian Jaina 
texte, at least in the West—so that many 
referenoes cannot be looked up. 

One therefore expects to see at any rate the 
latest and best Indian editions made use of, 
but rather the opposite seems to be the rule: 
for Acdrdnga and Sitrakridnga the Agamodaya 
Samit: editions of 1916 and 1917 respectively 
were taken though there are more recent ones 
(Bombay, 1935 and 1950 respectively) which 
are still available and certamly better, e.g. 
in the case of the Sütrakriánga (more readings).? 

Usually the canonical texte are quoted by 
paragraphs and as long as these bear identical 
numbers in the various editions the user of 
Prakr proper names (abbreviated below as 
Pr. PN) will find what he looks for, but more 
than once the division mto paragraphs in the 
Siddhünta differs from one edition to another. 


1 Of these the editor seems to know only four 
which are not even mentioned by name; 
maybe he has only English editions in mind. 

‘Until 1971, for instance, apparently there 
was not a single copy of the Aupapatika with 
Abhayadeva’s ortts (Bombay, 1916) in a public 
library ın the Federal Republic of Germany. 
As far as this is concerned it is to be hoped 
that the Jains will follow the good example of 
the Buddhists at the Buddha Jayanti oom- 
memoration and take the opportunity of the 
forthcoming Bhagwan Mahlvir 2500th Nirvan 
Mahoteava to reprint, e.g., the Ágamodaya 
Samiti Series, 

3 The older Acéraénga print is not at my 


As to the abbreviations of the texta, Pr. PN 
adds new variations instead of clearing the 
jungle a little as is gradually being done in the 
field of Pali. Viyaáhapannatti for example 
becomes ‘ Bha’ * in lieu of Schubring’s more 
apt 'Viy',! and Acárünga ' Aca’ (Pisohel * 
and Sohubring, ‘Ayar’; the latter scholar 
used ' Acar’ for Stlànka's tka). 

In the preface of Pr. PN the material from 
the non-Sanskrit commentanes 1s expressly 
said to be included; a few random examples, 
however, show that this has not been done 
very consistently. For example, in the 
Stiyagadacunnt (Ratlam, 1941) p. 16, 1. 3, we 
read af three authors (satthassa kati): Sulasd, 
Yajfiavalka, and Tantagriva. The last of 
these—otherwise unknown as far as I can see 
and omitted in the Abhidhdnarajendrakoja— 
has escaped the notice of the compilers of 
Pr. PN, the first volume of which ends with 
the letter Ph and therefore should cover 
Tantugriva. 

The fact that European editions were not 
made use of has in one case resulted in a text 
being entirely disregarded ; this happened to 
Siddhasena’s Jitakalpa-ctirns, extracts of which 
were published by Leumann.' Apparently, 
an Incian edition of this text does not exist. 

Where two names resemble each other so 
much that probably the same person or thing 
is meant, yet differ enough to be of interest as 
variae lectiones, as is the case with Asa 
Devala, Asita Davila, und Asia Devaia,® 
a cross-reference should have been made. 
However, where we obviously have to do with 
printirg errors or scribes’ mistakes, like 
Eguruya, Égurüya, Egüruya, Egorwya, and 
Egoriya, to list them all one after the other 
only encumbers the book. 

Looking at the explanations we sometimes 
notice such apodictic statements as at the 
entry Ayära ; ‘the first [of the two books of 
Ayüranga] having at present eight chapters 
[i.e. lectures—W. B.] (formerly it had nine 
chapters) '. This is the Jaina tradition and 16 
should be characterized as such, since there are 
good grounds to believe that the seventh 
lecture, Mahäparinnā, never existed.’ 

Frequently the reader is disconcerted by the 
English paraphrases. For example, the ex- 


‘Standing for Bhagavati though Hgimdiya 
18 explained by ‘ [title of the] Twelfth chapter 
of the seventh section of Viyaihapannatti ’ ; 
similarly, e.g. s.vv. Asfvisa and Usasa. 

5 Lekre der Jainas, 247 f. 

*Grammattk der Prakrit-Sprachen, Strass- 
burg, 1900, 410. 

*SBAW (Berlin), 1892, 1202 ff. 

*of. Jacobi, Jaina Siitras (SBE, xuv), 
p. 269, n. 1. 

®See Schubring, Acüránga Sitra, Leipzig, 
1910, 49, 
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planation of entry 1, Aibala, ‘ Fifth would-be 
Vasudeva ...’, is bettered by Ratnachandra 1° 
‘name of the fifth Vasudeva of the next cycle’. 
Under Kümadeva we read ‘ He had eighteen 
crores of guineas ın his possession ', whereas 
i& reads in the reference, Uvdüsagadasüo 
(Suttágame, 1), § 16 (in other editions § 92) : 11 
cha hiranna-kodio nihána-pautido, cha vuddhi- 
pautldo, cha pavitlhara-paullào, cha vayd 
dasa-go-sahassienam vaenam.1* Under Chaitára, 
Chavviya, and Jijjhagära we find sippáriya 
rendered by ‘an Ariya industrial group ’. 

Apart from these maladroit modernisms, 
illogical or clumsy expressions, as under 
Jithabhüi ‘an ascetic who will be the last 
to possess knowledge of Kappa...’, and 
under Árunappabha ‘...an abode of the 
king of the same name of the Anuvelamdhara 
gods’ often disfigure the book just as much 
a8 the faot that nearly on every page the 
common rules for the division of English 
words have yielded to those current in 
Devan&garl. In the second volume a little 
more care should be bestowed on these points 
and the Dictionary of Pali proper names here 
also be taken as an example. 

W. B. BOLLÉE 


ÉrreNNE LAMOTTE (tr.): Le traité de la 
grande vertu de sagesse de Nagarjuna 
( Mahaprajfiüpüramitaéástra). Tom. nI. 
Chapitres zxzxs—rl. (Publications de 
l'Institut Orientaliste de Louvain, 2.) 
lxvii, 1119-1733 pp. Louvain: Uni- 
versité de Louvain, Institut Orienta- 
liste, 1970. Bel. fr. 1100. 


By this publication, Professor Lamotte has 
once again performed a service of remarkable 
importance to serious students of Buddhism. 
The first two volumes were published in 1944 
and 1949 (briefly reviewed ın BSOAS, xm, 3, 
1950, 789-90). The intervening years have 
been enriched by many other distinguished 
works from his pen; and we are grateful that 
he has now given us a further volume of the 
Traité. This enormous commentary on the 
Paticamméatisdhasrikd Prajidpdramita must 
have been of even more formidable size in the 
lost Indian original, since Chinese testimony, 
contemporary or nearly so with the translator 


10 Ardha Magadhi dictionary, Ajmer, 1923— 
33, s.v. 

11 Pr. PN refers to §§ 19 ff. of the Agamo- 
daya Samiti edition, Bombay, 1920, which I 
do not have at hand. 

18 “ (his were) six kofts of gold (pieces) which 
he kept 1n a safe place, six put out on interest, 
six invested in real estate, six herds with ten 
thousand head of cattle each ’, 
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Kumirajiva, explicitly states that the transla- 
tion, written between A.D. 402 and 406, renders 
in full only the commentary on the first 
chapter (parwaria), and drastically abridges 
the remainder. Because of an idiosyneratio 
double system of numbering in the Chinese 
edition, the portion translated in full by 
Kumirajiva 18 chuan 1-34, while the 42 
chapters so far covered in the French transla- 
tion come only as far as the beginnmg of 
chuan 27 (introduotion, pp. xliv-xlix). 

In the earlier volumes, Professor Lamotte 
raised doubts about the identification of the 
author of the J'raité with the famous philo- 
sopher Nagarjuna, author of the Madhyamaka- 
karikis. In the introduction to the present 
volume, he has now shown that the Indian 
author of the T'rasté lived about the beginning 
of the fourth century A.D., and hence cannot 
be identified with the great Nagarjuna. In 
a footnote (p. lv) he tentatively raes the 
possibility that the Trasé might have been 
a work of collective authorship; but he docs 
not expliotly deny that ite author (or author- 
in-chief) might also have been named Nágàr- 
juna. It seems to me that we can go further. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the Chinese 
translator Kumárajiva believed that the 
Traité was the genuine work of the original 
N&g&rjuna; and for this belief he had reason- 
able excuse, since the work 18 m the mam 
Madhyamaka tradition, and refers to and 
sometimes paraphrases the Madhyamaka- 
küriküs. This being so, it ia natural to assume 
that the attribution of the Frad to Nagirjuna 
is simply a mistake due to Kumürajiva or his 
near-contemporaries. There would then be no 
good reason for postulating a second Négarjuna 
as the author of the Traté. 

Presumably in order to avoid confusion in 
library catalogues, Professor Lamotte has not 
altered the title as it appeared in tho earlier 
volumes, and has retained. on the present title- 
page the same Sanskrit reconstruction and the 
same Frenoh translation. In my review of 
1950 mentioned above, sensing a possible 
ambiguity in the French, I wrote, “The 
present work is therefore a “ Treatise on the 
Great Prajiaparamitaé(-siitra) ", and not what 
the Sanskrit reconstruction at first sight seems 
to suggest, a “ Great Treatise on Prajfi&para- 
mita ", and still leas, of course, the ‘‘ Treatise 
on the Great Páramità of wisdom " into which 
the French rendering may entrap the unwary '. 
Professor Demiéville (JA, coxxxvm, 3, 1950, 
p. 375, n. 1) suggested that the original title 
might have been *Maha-piajüüpáramitá- 
upadesa[-sdetra]. My only quarrel with this 
is the retentaon of the superfluous word éasira, 
even within brackets. I have earlier tried to 
emphasize that the modern mechanical re- 


translation of lun && as édstra is hazardous, 
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and in many instances is almost certainly 
wrong. Professor Lamotte has accepted the 
correction to wpadeía in several intervening 
publications, and has now set out the matter in 
detail (introd., pp. vii~viil). He adds that ‘le 
Traité se désigne lui-même sous le titre de 
Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-louen-yi °. The expression 
lun-i fy BM is one of the more frequent 
renderings of upadeáa; and when the same 
Sanskrit term ocours in the T'rasté to designate 
the last member of the drüdaéüngabuddha- 
vacana, Kumárajiva sometimes translates as 
lun-i, and sometimes transoribes as fF y 
HE dr ?ju-pd-dei-ta, The proof is thus 
complete. The meaning of the title is also 
clarified here: “Dono l'original indien avait 
pour titre Prajüüpüramitopudesa “ Exégdse 
sur la Perfection de Sagesse”, ou encore 
Mahé-prajiaparamitd-stira-upadesa: “‘ Exé- 
gèse sur le grand Sūtra de la Perfection de 
Bagesse ", en l'ocourrenoe la Paitca-vinsati- 
sahasrika ’. 

The first two volumes contain respectively 
the commentary on the introductory section 
of the Sutra, and the mx páramiids. This 
third volume deals in minute detail with the 
principal topics of abMdharma, and is thus of 
great interest for the study of early Buddhist 
philosophical terminology, Barvüstivüdin as 
well as Mahayüna. It would be unfair to 
complain of the absence of an index in a work 
still in progress, and the provision of a detailed 
table of contents does much to compensate 
for this lack. The principal matters treated are 
the 37 bodhipdksika-dharmas (smriyupasthana, 
samyakpradhina, rddhipada, eto.), samadhi, 
apramána, samapatti, abhibhviyatana, asubha- 
samj, anusmrti, vaiSdradya, pratisamvid, 
Gvenikadharma, with a concluding section on 
mahamattrs and mahdkaruna. The author’s 
method is to expound first the Vaibhisika- 
Abhidharmika interpretation of the traditional 
items within each category, and then to 
demonstrate how these matters should be 
understood from the point of view of the 
Mah&yüna. Professor Lamotte draws attention 
to the fact that the Sarvastivadin exposition, 
based mainly on the Mahavibhasa, occupies 
approximately ten times as much space as the 
Mah&yüna reinterpretation. ' Dans l'exposé, 
distinction nette est faite entre les théories 
abhidharmiques et Ja critique mah&yüniste. 
Lea sous-titres ajoutés 101 à la traduction 
frangaise en marquent soigneusement la 
séparation. Il arrive trop souvent en effet 
que l'exégése contemporaine citant l'un ou 
l'outre passage tiré du Traité sans le replacer 
dans son contexte attribue à l'auteur des 
théories qu'il n'expose que pour les combattre ' 
(p. Ivii). 

Professor Lamotte inolines towards the 


view that the author, showing as he does so 
thorough a knowledge of Saervastividin 
abhidiarma, may have specialized in this 
study before his conversion to the Mahdy&na. 
Be this as it may, the Upadesa in this abhi- 
dharma section shows a Madhyamaka philo- 
sophy concerned with countering the views 
of the Vaibhüsikas, yet in a sense rooted in 
the Vaibhüsika school In contrast, it has 
been noted that the opposing Sautrantika 
school already foreshadowed in some of ita 
theories the other great branch of Mah&ylna 
philosophy, the Yogisiira-Vijfianavada. (Bee, 
for example, E. Frauwallner, Die Philosophie 
des Buddhismus, Berlin, 1956, 268, 352, and 
P. S. Jami, Abhidharmadipa, Patna, 1959, 
introduction, 68, 82.) There is perhaps 
nothing very substantial here; but the point 
18 worth noting, and further research may be 
able to establish whether it is of some signifi- 
canoe in the historical development of Buddhist 
philosophy. 

As in the earlier volumes, the translation is 
greatly enriched by extensive quotations and 
disoussions in the footnotes of relevant parallel 
passages from a wide range of other Buddhist 
texte, as well as by introductory essays to the 
individual chapters and sections. To the 
great advantage of the reader, numerous 
Sanskrit equivalents are again sSupphed in 
bracksts in the body of the translation. 
Professor Lamotte does not. of course, claim 
that these equivalente are all equally certain 
as restorations of the original Upadeéa; but 
where technical terms are concerned, there is 
a very high probability that they are right, 
and they are an easential help towards under- 
standing for the Indologist who does not have 
accese to the Chinese version. Only occa- 
sionally doubts arise, for example, p. 1205, 
where an objection is raised: ‘Dans le siège 
du mouvement accompli (gate sthäne) il ne 
peut y avoir [d'activité motrice]': (d, 3M 
Bt HI HE RE. But the text of the Madhya- 
maka-kürikd, quoted in a footnote, begins 
cesta yaira gatis tatra, which Kumürajiva 
translates (T, xxx, no. 1504, 3c) fh BR Al 
ARK. Here HA dearly paraphrases yatra; 
and sthane thus seems unjustified. So too, 
in the reply to this objection, gamtkriy may 
be suspected, since =: 3# may translate 
simply gamanam, which is the word used in 
the Sanskrit kariki here paraphrased. In 
the same sentence, ‘n’existe pas (nopala- 
bhyate)’, for AR DY Fp, could be misleading ; 
and in the relevant kärnkā the same ‘Chinese 
phrase is used to translate nopapadyate (which 
is in fact given by Professor Lamotte at the 
end of the same paragraph, and on the follow- 
ing page). The Chinese phrase could translate 
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either, but in Sanskrit there is a differance: 
nopalabhyate refers to factual non-perception 
or non-apprehension, but does not exclude the 
possibility that, under other circumstances, 
the perception might take place; while 
nopapadyate is an assertion of logical impossi- 
bility. But these are oritioisms of trfles, and 
can in no way diminish our admiration for the 
brillient scholarship and painstaking labour 
which has produced a book of such distinction. 
By its chapter-numbers, this third volume 
may at firet sight appear to bring the work 
olose to the half-way point; but in faot the 
1717 pages of the translation now completed 
cover almost exactly two-sevenths of the 
whole Chinese text. Let us trust that Professor 
Lamotte will give us the next volume soon, 
and wil continue ın his ‘marche héroïque ’ 
through the pages of this vast compendium of 
Buddhism, sarvasativindm hitarthdya. 


J, BROUGH 


R. 5. MoGnzaon (ed.): Ezercises in 
spoken Hindi. x, 85 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1970. £3. [Tape 
recording of the texts: £5 + pur- 
chase tax.] 


This book, together with an accompanying 
tepe, offers the student 19 exercises in spoken 
Hindi demgned to help him make progress in 
speaking through providmg practice in listen- 
ing and reading. Each of the 19 passages 
describes a picture (some of the illustrations 
are none too clear), under which is given the 
Hindi text in Devanagari. The first four 
exercises have an additional roman translitera- 
tion. For each passage there 1s an excellent set 
of notes which draw attention to points of 
grammar, usage, and pronunciation which are, 
in some way, worthy of comment. The 
glossary at the end of the book contains all 
but the most common words, and the tape is 
clearly spoken. 

While this excellently produced set of 
materials is to be weloomed as a valuable 
addition to the existing stook of Hindi language 
materials, it would only be proper here to 
draw attention to some of its limitations. The 
first thing that needs to be said is that, while 
what is offered here is Hindi that is spoken, it 
cannot properly be called ‘spoken’ Hindi 
in its fullest sense since each passage is a 
monologue based on a picture which imposes 
immediate limitations on the subject-matter 
and the range of expression and deprives the 
learner of that of which he is in the greatest 
need, namely, conversational interchange. 
Secondly, it must be pointed out, as indeed 
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Dr. McGregor does in the book, that the 
speaker is from the East Panjab which is 
reflected in his grammatical usage, his vocabu- 
lary, and his pronunciation. Although Dr. 
MoGregor draws attention in the notes to 
such usages, and although a student must be 
prepared to meet with a wide range of usage 
that departs from the norm of the ‘ correct’ 
Hindi he is trying to master, nevertheless it 
would clearly be better uf, at this stage, 
materials designed to help him speak corieot 
Hindi were free from such constructions as, 
to take one example, the perfective participle 
+ huaa with ne. Finally ıt should be pointed 
out that the oost of the book and the tape is 
extremely high while the quantity of actual 
Hindi is surprisingly low, in faot, little more 
than 450 lines. While one appreciates the high 
cost of producing such & work, this does seem 
excessive and will undoubtedly impose the 
greatest practical limitation on the wide- 
spread use of these materials. 

In spite of these limitations the student 
will still find these materials extremely 
valuable. Although it is questionable how far 
they will help him to speak and converse in 
Hindi, they provide for the first time ideal 
material to work on when he has completed a 
basio language course and is at the stage 
where he needs both to consolidate his com- 
mand of structures and to extend his range of 
vocabulary in the quckest and most efficient 
way. It is here that these carefully prepared 
and well presented exercises will be of greatest 
value and one can only regret that there are 
not more of them. 

8. 0. R. WEIGHTMAN 


H. M. Lampert: Gujarati language 
course. xvii, 309 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1971. £3.40. 


British interest in the Gujarati language 
coincides with political mterest m that 
peninsula. The earliest comparative study of 
Gujarati and Marathi grammars was published 
by Drummond in 1808 and the first full 
grammar was Forbes's A grammar of the 
Goozrattee language published in 1829. In all 
something over 20 manuals, written in Gujarati 
and in English, appeared between 1808 and 
1892. In 1893 G. P. Taylor, of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, published The student's 
Gujarati grammar which has survived through 
several editions as, hitherto, the most reliable. 

Miss Lambert combines modern and tradi- 
tional approaches in that her Course encourages 
the student to speak the language from the 
outset and provides, at the same time, a 
simplified grammatical analysis. I have only 
one major criticism to make, based on my 
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own experience, and that 1:5 the author's 
slightly modified use of Firth's notation which 
combines the roman alphabet with oertam 
characters from the phonetic. In practice the 
Gujarati script is phonetic enough and I think 
it doubtful whether the appreciation of minute 
variations in pronunciations of the same 
character, to the extent that they can be 
represented in Firth’s system, compensates 
for the double labour mvolved in learning 
first to reaot to the phonetic and then to the 
Devanagari. The student who has the benefit 
of a Qujarati-speaking guide or tutor is well 
advised to learn the very simple soript as 
quickly as possible. 

The Gujarati language is stall moving 
towards standardization. For example there 
are still those living who recall the time when 
dialect of Rajkot was regarded as superior. 
Modern Gujarati tends to take its standards 
from Ahmedabad. Not only do considerable 
local variations stil survive; there are 
differences as between the urban and the rural, 
between the classes, and even, in some areas 
still, the castes. This needs to be said because 
the student should be ready to hear and use 
words and constructions which Miss Lambert 
either does not mention, or does not stress. 
She has wisely chosen a kind of High Gujarati 
as might be spoken by a city-dweller of good 
traditional education in his middle years. 
Quite properly the student should acquire a 
sound Gujarati vocabulary before he learns 
how many English words have crept into the 
language of some sections of the population. 
Again there is no harm in learning the very 
polite form üp for the second person plural 
although it is by no means as wide-spread as it 
is in Hindi. The term tame is more common 
and, I fear, indiscrimmate use of dp might 
raise the suspicion of sarcasm in some contexts. 
Again the student should learn the correct 
conjugation of verbs but also be prepared for 
colloquial simplifications. It is, for example, 
correct to say 4 path sikhyā cho ?. It is common 
enough to hear sikhi gaya. In the villages of 
Gujarat I found that this use of the past 
participle with the verb ‘to go’ was the more 
intelligible. 

This reference to the villages prompts 
another warning. In the present state of the 
Gujarati language the foreign speaker must be 
more aware of sociological variations than he 
would have to be in using a more stable 
language. It may be true in towns and cities 
that bas is a term of address and reference for 
serving women. In rural areas it can be an 
entirely proper term of reference for ‘ wife’. 
Again the word dhed is not a ‘ menial worker, 
not a member of any caste’, the dhed are the 
largest Untouchable caste. 

It is important, when one takes up a manual 


on a foreign language to have confidence in 
its authonty. In suggesting some of the 
varistions that the student may come across 
m speaking to Gujaratis in this country or in 
Gujarat, Y do not wish to undermine Miss 
Lambert’s authority. This is the best modern 
course in the language that I have come 
across and the student may trust it to lead 
him into natural conversation with Gujaratis 
and the dialogue in whioh the language is 
truly possessed. 


D. y. POCOOK 


BIMANBEHARI MAJUMDAR: Krgna tn 
history and legend. (Centre of Ad- 
vanced Study in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, University of 
Calcutta. Lectures and Seminars, 
No. mnrÀ (Lectures).) xv, 307 pp. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 
1969. Rs. 20. 


A fac greater body of mythology is woven 
around Krspa than around any other Hindu 
god or deity, and there is no other character 
in the entire history of Indian culture who has 
aroused so much controversy. This great 
hero has exercised the most profound and 
continued influence on Indian art, literature, 
religion, and philosophy. There 18 a great deal 
of literature on the subject, including several 
historical surveys and comparative studies, to 
which the book under review is a valuable 
addition. 

Six lectures delivered by the author at the 
Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture of the University of 
Caloutta constatute the six chapters of the 
book: (1) ‘ Chronological puzzles regarding the 
life and. time of Krsna’; (ii) ‘ Early life of 
Krsna in sculpture and literature’; (iii) * Krsna 
in the Mahābhārata and the Bhagavata’; 
(iv) ‘ Kysna’s life at Dvàrak&'; (v) ‘ Rádh&'; 
and (vi) ' Interpretations of the life of Krsna 
in Modern India.’ Chh. i, ii, v, and vi are 
followed respectively by Appendix 1, ‘ Eyena 
in the Bhagavadgita’; Appendix m, ‘ Holy 
places associated with the early life of Krgna ' ; 
Appendix nr, ‘ Radhé and Krsna in medieval 
literatura’; and Appendix tv, ‘Did Krena 
belong to the pre-Aryan or the non-Aryan 
stock ?’. In view of their length and treatment 
of the subject, these appendixes are virtually 
separate chapters in their appropriate places. 
At the end, the author has summarized the 
main points of his argument under the heading 
* Conclusion ’, followed by a bibliography and 
an index. 

Within this framework the author, ‘a student 
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of history, who 15 at the same time an humble 
devotee of Krspa by heredity, environment 
and conviction’ (preface, p. 1x), traces ' the 
devslopment of the ideas relating to Krena 
from the days of the Chandogya Upanisad to 
the present time’ (bid., p. ix) and expounds 
his thess that Krgna was an historical person- 
age and nota mythical or an allegorical figure 
(p. 279) and that he was never only a tribal 
god of the Yüdavas (p. 282). Disoussing the 
various oonflioting views on the hfe and time 
of Krsna expressed by scholars like R. G. 
Bhandarkar, A. B. Keith, F. E. Pargiter, 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, A. S. Altekar, eto., 
Dr. Majumdar presente as evidence a detailed 
Stuiy of a vast amount of material from 
literature, sculpture, epigraphy, and also from 
new archaeological researches, and goes further 
in his thesis on Krsna than has previously 
been attempted. For example, he seeks to 
establish that Krsna lived about 1000 3.0. 
(p. 12), that Krena and Arjuna were of the 
same age being junior to Bhima by two years 
and to Yudhisthira by three years, that they 
were 57 years old at the time of the great 
battle of the Mahabharata, and that Krena’s 
life span covered 93 years (p. 33 f.). Similarly, 
the author refutes the theories that Krena 
was a non-Aryan hero and that he belonged to 
a Caspian ethnic group as argued by D. D. 
Kosambi and Buddhaprakash respectively 
(pp. 270 and 273). 

It is not possible here to do justice to all the 
interesting points made by the author. The 
strength and importance of his work he m 
the richness of ita source material, and all 
who are interested in Indian mythology will 
find it an extremely valuable storehouse of 
information. However, many conolusions in 
this book appear questionable. For example, 
in discussing Radha’s inextricable association 
with Krspa the author refers to the Matsya 
Purana (oh. xiii, v. 38) where Dev! Daksayant, 
who has been identified with Radha, is des- 
eribed as the presiding deity of Vrndüvan. 
Dr. Majumdar accepts the identification and 
regards this verse as authentic on the evidence 
that it has been quoted by Jiva Gosv&min in 
1878 in his Laghuvaignavatosani and by P. V. 
Kane in 1953 in his History of dharmadsdstra 
(p. 165). This cannot be considered a scientifio 
approach. Similarly, there are many ingtanoes 
where authors are cited without any mention 
in the text or footnotes of the works in 
question (e.g. p. 38 f.). 

Readers may object to the fact that in his 
treatment of different interpretations of the 
hfe of Krena (oh. vi), the author reetriote 
himself largely to the Bengali scholars: he 
devotes 18 pp. (pp. 233-50) to the views of 
Bankim Candra, and the remaining 14 pp. of 
the chapter (pp. 251-65) to those of Navin 
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Candra, Keéav Candra, Brpin Candra Pil, 
and so forth. 

There are some serious shortcomings in the 
bibliography, which w divided into four 
sections instead of the usual single alphabetical 
list. In a number of cases only the author's 
name and the title of the work aie mentioned, 
and sometimes the title appears alone (see 
p. 289). Not only 18 the bibhography inoonsis- 
tent, ıt is also incomplete as it does not include 
many authors and works referred to in thw 
volume. 

Despite its deficiencies in methodology and 
even if some of the author’s argumenta, as he 
himself admite, do not ‘satisfy the hgh 
objective and rationalistic teste of professional 
historians’ (preface, p. ix), nevertheless 
readers will find Dr. Majumdar’s work valuable 
and stimulating. 

B. D. GUPTA 


V. G. KIERNAN (tr): Poems by Faiz. 
(UNESCO Collection of Representa- 
tive Works, Pakistan Series.) 288 pp. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1971. £3.76. 


This selection of the work of Faiz Ahmed 
Faiz, indisputably the most prestigious living 
Urdu poet, 1$ a most valuable addition to the 
Pakistan Series of UNESCO translations, 
which has hitherto consisted largely of versions 
made from Bengali. In all 54 poems are given, 
representing a substantial part of Faiz’s 
somewhat slender oeuvre, and the long and 
close collaboration between translator and 
author guarantees the authenticity of both 
seleotion and translation. 

Mr. Kiernan's introduction 15 à model of its 
kind. His account of Faiz's life is enlivened 
by the personal glimpsea afforded by his long 
friendship with the poet and deepened by his 
understanding both of the milieu in which he 
grew up and of the vicissitudes of his role as 
an important literary figure since the establish- 
ment of Pakistan. He also provides an account 
of the nature and somal background of Urdu 
poetry that will prove illuminating to the 
student and genera] reader for whom the book 
is designed. One must, however, take issue 
with his penultimate paragraph in which he 
speculates that Urdu may soon be replaced by 
Panjabi as the principal vehicle for poetry in 
West Panjab. If in Urdu since 1947 ‘new 
talents of distinction have been few’ (p. 44), 
this is not beoause such talenta have turned 
ther attention to poetic composition ın 
Panjabi. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is that 
each poem is presented in four versions. On 
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the left-hand page the Urdu text is given, 
written m very fine kifdbat, which is to be 
praised for the accuracy of pointing and the 
fullness with which diacritics have been 
recorded, in accordance with the principles 
set out in the preface. Facmg the text are 
literary verse translations, with the most 
valuable addition of literal prose versions. 
While often urged m theory, this practice of 
providing prose glosses along with poetic 
versions is all too rarely followed in practice. 
Not only will studente benefit in an obvious 
way, but the general reader too will be in a 
better poattion to judge Mr. Kiernan’s verse 
renderings. These are written in a fairly 
traditional style, well-matched to that of the 
original, for Fam is not an ‘advanced’ 
modernist poet. The provision of lrteral 
proee versions seems to have allowed Mr. 
Kiernan to develop more freedom (and, often, 
fluency of rhythm) in his verse than in the 
earlier volume of translations published in 
India and Pakistan under the same title. (The 
poems included in the present collection are 
the same as in the earlier one, with the addition 
of a selection from Dast-e tah-e sang (1966) 
and some uncollected poems.) 

For the fourth version of the poems—the 
Urdu text in romanized transliteration—there 
is much less to be said. It is doubtful whether 
this will really be of much use to the two groups 
at which 16 1s said to be directed (p. 9)— 
Studente, and Indians and Pakistanis unable 
to 1ead the Urdu soript. Apart from the 
intrinsic ugliness of lines studded with diacritio 
dots, the bunchmg caused by having three 
versions on the right-hand page 18 unsightly 
and sometimes causes an awkward splitting of 
stanzas as on pp. 70-2 or 119-20. Further- 
more, absolute consistency is always much 
harder to attain in a transliteration than when 
uang an officially recognized orthography, 
and there are some annoying slips. gal is 
often transliterated as z (for z), e.g. gwzregt 
(12.15) or zavi (24.2): but it is naturally the 
vowels which cause the most trouble. Sham‘in 
(8.7) is an error for sham'en, and the dictionary 
vocalizations of Arabic loans are not always 
followed, as maiyat (14.14) for mayit, or 
yad-e-bezd (52.10) for yad-e baigā. More 
seriously, the metre is sometimes obscured by 
the superfluous inclusion of the vowel a. as 
‘ajaz (2.14) for ‘ajz. 

These criticisms apart, however (and they 
are minor ones), the translator is to be con- 
gratulated for the skill and care with which 
the book has been compiled. It is to be hoped 
that these excellent translations will follow 
in the steps of the same translator's Poems 
from Iqbal in enlarging the reputation of the 
best of twentieth-century Urdu poetry. 

€. SHACKLE 
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DANIEL SOHLUMBERGER: L'Orient hel- 
lénisé: l'art grec et ses héritiers dans 
Vdste non méditerranéenne. (L'Art 
dans le Monde: fondements his- 
toriques, sociologiques et religieux. 
Civilisations européennes.) 247 pp. 
Paris: Éditions Albin Michel, [1970]. 
Fr. 52.40. 


Most scholars ourrently interested ın the art 
of the Parthian kingdom in the ancient Near 
East (247 5.0.—A.D. 224) aooept the picture of 
its being divided into two distinct phases. 
The fret was a Hellenistio phase, or at least 
one under marked Hellenistic influence; and 
the sevond a phase possessing strong individual 
characteristics, with its own special con- 
ventions (in partioular that of frontal repre- 
sentation), and with ite emphasis on such 
subjecta as the Iranian manner of dress and 
decoration, horsemanship, and the Iranian 
way of life. The ment of the present study by 
Professor Schlumberger is that it sete these 
two phases of Parthian art in the broad context 
of the Hellenistic Near East, and shows how 
they developed naturally from the general 
cultural situation. He divides the artistic 
develapment of the area after the conquest by 
Alexander the Great into three periods: an 
‘imported’ Greek art under Alexander and 
his successors, & period of ‘ Greco-Iranian ' art 
under the local, usually Iranian, dynaste who 
came to power after the deolne of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms, and finally from the 
beginning of the first century A.D. onwards, 
‘Tart parthe ' par ezcellence—the stage which 
corresponds to what many have been acous- 
tomed to regard as the ‘second phase’ of 
Parthian art. Thus the earlier, hellenizing 
phase under the Parthians emerges as a pro- 
vince of the larger world of Oriental hellenism 
which included the monuments of Commagene 
to the west, and the dynastic art of the 
Kushans at Khaltchayan and Surkh Kotal 
to the eastward. 

The book is arranged in two parts. The 
first, entitled ‘ L'inventaire ', provides a swift 
and far-ranging but very comprehensive 
survey of the evidence, depending largely on 
the numerous recent discoveries. The author 
stresses the rapid accretion of new finds, and 
ib is not without interest that, writing in 
1969, he was obliged to categorize the site of 
Hecatcmpylos as undiscovered (p. 194), whilst 
the present reviewer, writing in Tehran two 
years later, was already awaiting the start of 
the second season of excavations at that arte. 
Professor Sohlumberger's own resulta at Ay 
Khanum show how rapidly, at the present 
time, & new discovery can revolutionize our 
understanding. This section, and indeed the 
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volume as a whole, is excellently illustrated 
with colour plates and figures in the text, 
besides an eight-page photographic supple- 
ment; and in the text, each of the main 
monuments is succinotly evaluated. 

The seoond part of the book describes the 
progress of development in the art of the 
* Eastern Hellenistic’ world from the time of 
Alexander down to the advent of the Sasanians, 
and gives a olear and balanced explanation of 
the whole process. Major topics emphasized 
include the important question of the intro- 
duction of the architectural arch, with ite 
derivatives, the barrel-vault and the dome 
(p. 186). The appearance of the arch was 
perhaps the most radical innovation which 
ancient architeoture presenta, and which made 
possible the transition from the hypostyle halls 
of the Greeks and the Aohaemenids to the 
vaulted forms of the Middle Ages. A student 
familiar with Roman architecture can easily 
aee in the great arches of Parthian buildings at 
Hatra and Assur reflections of Roman in- 
fluence, but the author is right to insist that 
the Parthians possessed their own share in the 
heritage of Hellenistic Babylonis, where these 
innovations must have arwen through the 
contact of the Babylonian and the Greek 
architectural traditions (p. 218); and mdeed 
the authority of Woolley and Plommer could 
have been quoted here! However, the mast 
charaoteristically Parthian innovation was the 
Gyvün, a barrel-vaulted portico which con- 
stitutes the simplest type of extended roof- 
support attainable without resort to timber 
elements or monolithic lintels. As for the 
‘dome on squinches’, the moment of its 
appearance is still disputable, for though ıt is 
seen in the earliest of Sasanian buildings, 
olear attestation under the preceding Parthians 
is still lacking. A Hellenistic origin is also 
indicated for the decorative use of carved 
stucco, ‘les tapisseries architecturales’, an 
ornamental covering for structure in mud- 
briok which survived into Sasanian and indeed 
Telamio times. Here, as in other cases, the 
interest of this innovation in the architecture 
of the Hellenistic East arises from its being an 
adaptation of traditional Greek forms to such 
new materials as mud- or baked-brick, and 
the use of elevated timber entablatures. 

Profeasor Schlumberger’s unique knowledge 
of much Syrian monuments as those of Palmyra 
and Dura-Europus, no lees than of the further 
East and Hellenistic Afghanistan, give him 


1 Charles Leonard Woolley, The Sumerians, 
Oxford, 1928, 191. Hugh Plommer, Simpson's 
history of architectural development, London, 
1956, 101: ‘It seems we must assign to the 
Hellenistic Greeks the honour of building the 
first known monumental arch of proper stone 
voussoirs ’. 
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an unusually broad grasp of the subject and 
its problems. His lucid and direct style 18 
always a delight, and his book provides 
student and speciahst alike not only with an 
authoritative guide to the monuments, but 
also an original and clearly reasoned explana- 
tion of why developments took the course they 
did, and of the unattested stages fresh research 
may be expected to reveal. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


Iermar HUSAIN RrppiQUi: History of 
Sher Shah Sur. [vii], 171 pp., map. 
Aligarh, ete.: P. C. Dwadash Shreni 
and Co. (Pvt.) Ltd., 1971. Rs. 30. 


Shér Shah Sir, one of the greatest of 
sixteenth-century Indian sovereigns, has a 
curious modern historiography. Dr. K. R. 
Qanungo’s Sher Shah was first published in 
1921: then, as Mr. Siddiqu says, ‘a few 
papers by different scholars appeared in various 
journals, challenging Dr. Qanungo’s views’: 
and in 1965 Dr. Qanungo published a greatly 
expanded work entitled Sher Shah and his 
times: an old story retold by the author after 
decades from a fresh standpoint. Dr. Qanungo’s 
writings, while embodying much research, 
come to notably eccentme conclusions on 
many pomte; and they attract rather haish 
criticism by Mr. Siddiqui not only :n his 
preface but throughout his text. ‘ Therefore 
no addition has been made to the existing 
knowledge. ... There is however a need for an 
objective and critical study, recounting and 
appraising the entire course of Sher Shah's 
history ° (p. i). 

Mr. Siddiquw’s study only partly fulfils this 
need. It is much shorter than Dr. Qanungo’s 
rewritten work (158 pp. of text as against 
449 pp.): and it is largely written as an 
adverse commentary upon this rather than 
as an independent work. The first 65 pp. 
could nevertheless be conmdered as a narrative 
history of the type which the title leads us to 
expeot. It brings the story of Bhér Sháüh's 
career down to the battle of Qinnaw] in 
A.D. 1540. But thereafter all account of Shér 
Sháh's five years of rule in Hinddstén is 
omitted, and one would search in vain for any 
mention of the date and manner of his death. 
The remaming five chapters are essays on 
topics connected with the reigns of Shér Shah 
and his suooessors which would better have 
been published under the title Studies in the 
history of the Sur dynasty. There are sketches 
of the careers of the military leaders Khawüss 
Khà&n and Barmazid Kaur: the latter appears 
prompted solely by Dr. Qanungo's conjecture, 
rejected long ago by S. H. Hodivala that 
Barmazid was a Hindu called Brahmajit Gaur. 
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Chh. v and vi, on provincial organization and 
toajh-i ma'üsh grants, are a very valuable and 
informative section of the book, summarizing 
the limited available evidence about land 
tenure and administrative practice under the 
Sür dynasty. The last chapter on Hemü and 
the Afghan nobility during the last phase of 
the Sir empire reverts to the narrative of 
political events from A.D. 1553 to 1556, while 
discussmg the phenomenon of the rise to 
power of this exceptional Hindu general. 

Mr. Siddiqui's use of evidence is a gieat 
improvement on that of Dr. Qanungo: and he 
has also drawn on sources which the older 
historian lacked. These include a few insorip- 
tions and some documents relating to land- 
holdings: and also the anecdotes of the 
Afsüna-i shahdn-s Hind, of which those told 
about Bihar and eastern India in this period 
are lees tall stories than the remainder, and 
the reminiscences of the soldier Dattü Sarvaini 
embodied in the Laja’sf-+ Quddisi. (At the 
points where Mr. Siddiqu: draws on the latter 
source, notably in the evidence on the sıte of 
the battle of Qinnawj, he has usually been 
anticipated in ‘ Dreams and reminiscenoes of 
Dattu Sarvani’, an annotated translation by 
the present reviewer in Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, n, 1, 1965, 52-80, 
rr, 2, 1965, 178-94.) It is possible to take issue 
with Mr. Siddiqui about some of his interpreta- 
tions, e.g. when he accepts S. C. Misra's date 
of 9042/1035 for Shér Shüh's assumption of 
sovereignty, which is based on a singlo coin 
which has yet to be illustrated bearing the 
date 042. It has been suggested in these 
columns that the v (2) of the date 18 an error 
on the die (of a type not uncommon in medieval 
Indo-Muslim coinage) for 4 (6—see BSOAS, 
xxxin, 3, 1970, 698). Nevertheless Mr. Siddi- 
qui's study is a useful addition to the publica- 
tions on the period, commendable for ita careful 
marshalling of evidence. One regrets the 
missing chapters of narrative of the events of 
Shér Sh&h's reign. Perhaps there ıs a chanoe 
that, like his predecessor, he may in later years 
publish an expanded and remodelled version 
of this work ? 

SIMON DIGBY 


SungsH CHANDRA Guosm: The soctal 
condtiton of the British community in 
Bengal, 1757-1800. x, 205 pp. Leiden : 
E. J. Brill, 1970. Guilders 48. 


In desoribing the purpose of his book, 
Dr. Ghosh quotes a statement by Professor 
B. B. Cohn on the need for ' systematic and 
analytio study of the British themselves and 
of the societies and cultures they built over- 
seas in their African and Asian colonies’. 
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This 15 certainly true for the British community 
in late eighteenth-century Bengal. The re- 
markable growth of the European section of 
the city of Calcutta, the problem of mamtaining 
the Company’s authority over the community 
(with the friotion that this generated), and 
even zhe obvious question of race relations 
all await serious study. Comparisons between 
the Company's service and other professions 
or between the British m India and in the 
West Indies or Colonial America would be 
illuminating. Little 1s still known about the 
educational background and intellectual 
assumptions of Englishmen in India, or about 
the ocmplex relationship between ‘ master’ 
and ‘banyan’. Unfortunately Dr. Ghosh's 
book in the main travels along well-trodden 
paths, much of i coming perilously closs to the 
‘life with the glorious sahibs in the good old 
days of John Company ' school of writing. Of 
the five main chapters, two, those on ‘ Home 
life ’ and ‘ Social Ife ', deal with such engaging 
topics as the elimination of the flicking of 
bread pellets or the introduction into Caloutta 
of the punkah or of oricket. These chapters 
will give pleasure to anyone who is not 
acquainted with the publications of the 
Calcutta Historical Society at the turn of the 
century, notably the writings of Busteed or 
Firminger, or with Dr. Spear’s The nabobs, 
but they do not add much to knowledge. Two 
other chapters—on ‘ British official famulios * 
and the ‘ Anglo-Indian community '—tell the 
reader that English families in India became 
closely related by marriage, that it was not 
uncommon for several generations to succeed 
one another in the Company's service, and 
that those who were unmarried often lived 
with Indian mistresses and prooreated half- 
caste children against whom the Company's 
official polioy became 1noreasingly harsh. True 
as thee propositions sre, they will hardly 
come as a surprise to anyone mterested ın the 
period. 

The most significant chapter is undoubtedly 
the firss, on the recruiting of the Company's 
service. There is room for a major contribu- 
tion here, but Dr. Ghosh's very understandable 
difficulties with the English and Scottish back- 
ground put him at a disadvantage. A distino- 
tion between ‘upper’ and “middle” class is 
& very blunt tool for defining the complexities 
of English society, in which landowning 
families might well have sons in trade or the 
professions, while merchant families would be 
acquiring land. Scotland presumably raises 
problems of ita own. Having chosen an 
unsatisfactory criterion, Dr. Ghosh uses it 
inconsiszently. On p. 31 his ‘upper class’ 
consists of ‘ landed anstocrats and peers ’ (who 
apparently include baronete) with a middle 
class of ‘ merchants, traders and professionals 
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[sic]; on p. 172 ‘ gentry and minor nobility ' 
are included in the middle class. A more 
meanmegfal distinction might be to try to find 
out the main source of income of a family 
and to classify them as erther landed (including 
both peers and commoners) or mercantile. It 
would also bo interesting to know whether 
official standing in the Company’s service 
could totally erase social distinctions: there 
were certainly some well connected officers in 
the Company’s army who were irked by serving 
under the reputedly plebeian General Smith. 
Sonal attributions which would carry any 
coaviction require fuller sources than the 
over-used Writers’ Petitions. Here Dr. Ghosh’s 
neglect of the huge Dundas collection of 
patronage papers is puzzling. A posable com- 
parison could be made between the Dundas 
era and the late 1760's and early 1770s, when 
many friends of young men who wanted to go 
to Bengal took the obvious precaution of 
telling Clive who they were and why they 
wanted to go. But the Clive papers too have 
not been consulted. 
P. J. MARSHALL 


MapzLEINE Lv-Tr0-FANx (ed.): Maurt- 
tius and the spice trade. [Vol. 71.) 
The triumph of Jean Nicolas Céré and 
his Isle Bourbon collaborators: docu- 
ments. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes—Sorbonne. Sixième Section : 
Sciences Économiques et Sociales. Le 
Monde d’Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. 
Deuxième Série: Documents, xin.) 


302 pp., 4 plates. Paris, The Hague :. 


Mouton and Co. 1970. Fr. 


guilders 35. 


By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the Dutch strangle-hold on the spice trade had 
begun to slacken and had by the end of it 
been virtually broken. There were many 
reasons for this change of fortune. The political 
decline of the Netherlands m Europe relative 
to the strength of France and England was 
undoubtedly one factor. But of greater 
importance was the change in the nature of 
Kuropean trade with Asia. The relative share 
of spices in this over-all trade was no longer 
of the same magnitude as in the seventeenth 
century and it steadily dimimshed as new 
commodities such as coffee and tea came on to 
the market. The East India trade as a whole 
was dominated by Indian textiles and raw 
silk. If the Dutch no longer defended their 
spice monopoly with the same vigour as 
before, there were other European nations 
sill eager to secure a share in it for themselves. 


54, 
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The English East India Company was firmly 
established on the Malabar Coast of India for 
the purchase of pepper, cardamom, and the 
local variety of cmnamon. When the French 
turned their attention to Asia with the 
creation of the second Compagnie dea Indes 
they found httle difficulty in breaking into the 
Indian textile and silk markets. Thei main 
problem lay in diversifying trade with supple- 
mentary commodities such as pepper and 
spices. One way out of this difficulty that 
readily suggested itself to the French adminis- 
trators and colonists in the East was to 
grow the spice trees in areas under French 
control. Mauritaus came to be the place 
where this experiment was successfully carried 
out, though not until the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century and much of the success 
was due to the efforts of one man, Jean 
Nicholas Céré, the director of the Jardin du 
Roi in Isle de France. The present work 
brings together the documents concerning this 
episode covering the period from 1772 to 
1788 and ita editor, Madeleine Ly-Tio-Fane, 
has described and analysed the main events 
in her introduction with exemplary scholarship 
and care. 

The French effort to secure spice planta and 
trees from the Moluccas goes back to ns early 
as 1729 when the first scheme was proposed. 
But it was not until Pierre Poivre became the 
Commissaire-Ordonnateur at Isle de France 
in 1766 that the first really serious efforts 
were made to grow and acolimatize the 
Moluocan spice plante in Mauntius. Poivre, 
who had long been interested in the project 
to grow clove and nutmeg trees m French 
colonial possessions in the East, sent several 
expeditions to the spice islands to obtain the 
necessary plants and seeds and his private 
estate at Mont Plaisir in Isle de France 
eventually became the royal botanical garden 
where Céré successfully acchmatized both the 
clove and nutmeg. In 1776, a year after his 
appointment as Director, the first bunch of 
cloves in Isle de France was picked and two 
years later the first nutmeg. In the 1780's 
Céré was able to send small quantities of 
cloves to France and he was already distri- 
buting seeds to commercial planters in 
Mauritius which by the end of the century 
became a substantial producer of cloves, 
though not of nutmeg. Seen in the context of 
French colonial ventures the spice trade of 
Mauritius was perhaps a minor affair. But its 
intereat lies in illuminating the hold which the 
spice trade exercised on men's minds in the 
past and as pointing to the direotion which 
this trade was to take in the future when the 
West Indies and Zanzibar became the world's 
major producers of cloves. 

K N. OHAUDHURI 
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Denys Forrust: Tiger of Mysore: the 
life and death of Tipu Sultan. xii, 
388 pp., 24 plates, map. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1970. £3.15. 


Mr. Forrest is a praotitioner of a now unduly 
discredited genre, the historical narrative 
primarily intended for the leisured reader. 
‘I wil merely plead’, he remarks in his 
preface, ‘that ıt has been my intention all 
along to beguile the general reader with an 
acoount of the great Tipu Sultan’s stormy 
life and melodramatic death, and that any 
echolarly element has only crept m with the 
irresistible momentam of research’ (p. ix). 
Mr. Forreet's rather otiose narrative proceeds 
pleasantly enongh, if not with irresistible 
momentum, for nearly 400 pp. His idiosyn- 
oratio style shows oocasional felicities and 
memorable phrases: The lsves of the Lindsays 
is deecribed as ‘ that haggis of a book’. With 
this unfashionable presentation and the in- 
clusion of much interesting detail which some 
of the more sober of academic historians 
would wish to reject, there is a judicious 
narrative of the course of relations between 
the two Mysore rulers and the East India 
Company, which is worthy of close attention 
by anyone concerned with the period. 

The author is familiar with the terrain and 
has experienoe of conditions of life in the East, 
but his study is dependent on earlier sources 
and records available in English. It does not 
contribute much to our knowledge of the 
eighteenth-century Indien background, but it 
has a good grasp of the character and motives 
of late eghteenth-century Englshmen in 
Indis. However, unlike some other writers 
with this bias, Mr. Forrest is conspicuously 
fair to the enemy. He discusses at considerable 
length the recorded cases of Tipü Sultén’s 
maltreatment of his prisoners and other 
instances of his cruelty or murders alleged to 
have been committed at his orders: his con- 
clusion is that ‘the capital ormes of Tipu 
Sultan are no greater than those of many 
tyrants before him—infinitely less than we 
have seen committed by the sophisticated 
rulers of our own day’ (p. 227). Mr. Forrest’s 
attitude towards Tipi 1s tinged with romantio 
sentiment and he sometimes seems to share 
that monarch’s infatuated view of himself as 
‘the tiger’; but he gives him oredit for 
considerable strategic and organizing abilities. 

In the book there 1s copious information on 
the history of British families who served in 
the wars against Haydar ‘Alf and Trpfi Sultan ; 
the heraldry of those ennobled as a result of 
them is also noticed. The author is particularly 
Interested in relics of Tipü Sultan in British 
collections, although he shows justifiable 
caution with regard to their authenticity. 
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‘They were not necessarily the personal 
accoutrements of Tipu himself’, he writes. 
* Had this been so, as a caustic friend remarked, 
the reason why he did not put up a more 
effeotive fight on the battlements might-well 
be that he was carrying thirteen swords at the 
time’ (p. 2). Attention may be drawn to an 
article by Veronica Murphy which has samoce 
appeared in the Connowwseur (December 
1970, 229-37) which mentions a number of 
pieces of furniture associated, probably in- 
correctly, with Tipi Sultán, which are not 
found m Mr. Forrest’s list (Appendix v, 
pp. 364-61). The illustrations are attractive 
and well selected. A curious omission, in 
view of the author's tastes, is of any repro- 
duction of that most awe-inspiring of British 
Indian medals—' Sermgapatan 1799 ’—show- 
ing on the reverse the British lion at the throat 
of Tipü's tiger, with the inscription on the 
fluttering pennant Jull Ši al ‘the hon of 


All&h the Conqueror ’. 
SIMON DIGBY 


K.N. CHAUDHURI (ed.): The economic 

of India under the East 

India Company, 1814-58: a selection 

of contemporary writings. (The Euro- 

pean Understanding of India.) vi, 

319 pp. Cambridge: University Press, 
1971. £6.40. 


This book makes an important contribution 
to the growing volume of scholarly works on 
Indian economic history. Readers who expect 
an economic and statistical analysis of India’s 
development in the manner of Lookwood’s 
magnum opus on Japan will be disappointed. 
The title is misleadmg. The subject is the 
organization, quantity, and mechanism of 
foreign trade and payments, illustrated by 
esoteric extracts from early nineteenth-century 
writers—Prinsep, Horaley Palmer, Tooke, and 
Crawfu-d. The Orientalist will already know 
these studies; the layman may find the 
voluminous statistics and sophisticated dis- 
cussion about transfers, bills, and bullion as 
indigestible as a chupatty. Fortunately the 
dough is leavened by a lucid introduction, 
summarizing the argument and adding shrewd 
comments and recent research of the kind we 
now expect from Dr. Chaudhuri. 

Europeans, at least those concerned with 
the East India Company, were perhaps in- 
evitably obsessed with foreign trade and the 
‘drain’. This obsession has persisted in 
writings to the present day and some found 
the solution to India’s backwardness under the 
Raj in the tribute extracted by Britain. It has 
become inoreasingly clear to me that exports 
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and imports were of only marginal significance. 
Their share in GNP was neghgible and the 
ineymes of the mass of people were far more a 
function of the weather and disease than of 
the balance of payments. Dr. Chandhuri 
suraly exaggerates when he writes ‘ a recession 
or doom in Britain was of obvious moment to 
Incia’. To the Company and to a handful of 
articulate merchants and indigo growers, yes; 
but to the bulk of the ryots in the non- 
monetized sector, not producing export orops, 
the fluctuations of trade were remote and 
inconsequential. Where the Company's policy 
did affect the peasant was through taxation 
and land tenure, but these are not adequately 
covered. Unsubstantiated also is whether the 
change in the composition of trade, well 
demonstrated here and by some paraded 
pejoratively in the phrases ‘ colomalism ’ and 
‘economic imperialism °, resulted in a sub- 
stantial change in the components of GNP. 
Hew far did the indigenous industries dechne ? 
What percentage did export crops take of 
total oropa? What was the growth and 
structure of GNP? Even Mukherjee in his 
recent masarve study, National income of India, 
cannot tell us for this period. The fact is that, 
in real per capita income terms, we do not 
know whether or not India experienced 
economic growth, far lees how significant were 
mcvementa in overseas trade. 

That there was a remarkable trade expansion 
18 olearly demonstrated by the author and his 
sources.  Prinsep's unwieldy statistics are 
summarized, although the use of odd years 
rather than a systematic series of figures in the 
tables on pp. 25 and 26, detracts from ther 
value. Prinsep himself reminds us of the un- 
reliability of data and has salutary warnings 
about the methodology and ‘the defect of 
Custom-house returns in regard to valuations ’. 
Tooke draws early attention to the triangular 
trade pattern, later expounded by Greenberg 
ani Saul, and now a cliché in undergraduate 
eseays. He is revealing also, if one can under- 
stend the complexities, on bullion and the 
notorious Home Charges, although his ‘ drain’ 
is not the tribute which became a platform of 
the emergent nationaliste, but the traditional 
Indian ‘sink’, a concept which goes as far 
back as Pliny’s ‘ annual drain of silver to the 
Eest’. Tooke and others refer to hoarding in 
tha form of ‘ bracelets, brooches and hair-pins ' 
but admit that an accurate assesament of the 
extent of hoards is impossible. Here is a topic 
awaiting further research. Were hoards merely 
& waste of potential capital formation or did 
thay benefit growth by reducing consumption 
in good years and stimulating the economy in 
periods of dis-hoarding ? There is a great deal 
of discussion, in classical economic forms, of 
manipulated exchanges and the transfer 
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mechanism and the author poses and answers 
the question of ‘the causal relation between 
India’s foreign obligations and the substantive 
course of her trade’. That they were at least 
indirectly connected is clear, as is the role of 
capital transfers in the thinking of the period. 
Apart from these difficult technical subjecta 
there is much more of interest in the book. 
Palmer, for example, was a partner in Palmers, 
Mackillop and Co., and we receive some insight 
into the early Agency Houses. There are 
commenta, too, on cotton, mdigo, and opium. 
Opium was already an important revenue 
yielder and export, although its importation 
into China was still officially prohibited. The 
extracts from the Minutes of the evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on the Affaire of the 
East India Company reveal to those without 
acces to the original, the pattern of question 
and answer and the problems that occupied 
contemporary minds. Crawfurd's broad survey 
of the economy is readable 1f unpalatable to 
some current opinions. He had, like many at 
the time, a jaundiced view of ‘ Indian civiliza- 
tion ' and an even poorer view of the physical 
productivity of the labourers, especially when 
compared with the Chinese ‘ who are greatly 
their superior in strength, ingenuity, diligence 
and perseverance’. Strange to the ears of 
neo-Malthusians, Crawfurd argued that India 
was underpopulated and regarded as beneficial 
a transfer of labour from traditional manu- 
facturing to agriculture, the field of com- 
parative advantage. Much of India’s failure 
to develop is attributed to the prevalence of 
hoarding, the lack of paper money, and the 
general inadequacy of financial institutions. 
His proposed establishment of a bank through 
which surplus British capital could be chan- 
nelled ‘ is one of the most useful and legitimate 
means, not only of promoting the welfare of 
the people of India, but of increasing that of 
the mother country and cementing the con- 
nexion between them’. This twofold sim 
epitomizes the sentiments of many Britons at 
the time. Dr. Chaudhuri’s woell-presented 
and well-documented book, by allowing oon- 
temporaries their say, is more illummating of 
imperialism in the twilight of the Company, 
than many later second-hand interpretations. 
W. J. MAOPHERSON 


MICHARL Haun: Lehrbuch der klas- 
sischen tibetischen Schriftsprache, mit 
Lesestücken und Glossar. [ii], 11, 
354 pp. + errata sheet. Hamburg: 
Michael Hahn, 1971. DM 30. 

The present ‘ Manual ' has two objectives in 
mind, which, as the author himself points out, 
are up to a point contradictory. On the one 
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hand, it addresses iteelf to the beginner in 
offermg him an introduction to olassical 
Tibetan. As such it starts with ohapters on the 
Tibetan script, as well as on the modern (Lhasa) 
pronunciation of Tibetan, and generously 
intersperses the grammatical discourse with 
reading exercises, notes, and vocabularies, 
ending up with larger extracta from texts of 
varying difficulty (pp. 211-50) and appending 
a glossary (pp. 251-345) and a detailed gram- 
matical index. On the other hand, the work 
represents a new grammar of the Tibetan 
classical language, to be consulted with profit 
also by advanced studente and scholars. In 
fact, Dr. Hahn's grammar includes a good dea! 
of new information, based apparently on 
a careful study of bilingual (Sanskrit and 
Tibetan) texta, and is remarkable by its lucid 
description and sometimes feliatous termino- 
logy (of., e.g., the ‘isolation particle ns’, the 
‘ semifinal particle te’, the ‘ intensive particle 
he’, eto.). We witness a minute analysis of the 
multiple functions of the ‘case particles’, 
suffixed to the Tibetan noun, and the chapters 
on the verb tabulate in great detail the 
presence and absence of various prefixes and 
suffixes, as well as changes of the vowels and 
stem-initials, which through their interplay 
result in the formation of the four ‘ parte’ 
of the verb, viz. the forms traditionally labelled 
as present, past, and future, and the :mpera- 
tive. A special section is devoted to the 
periphrastic use of certam other verbs which 
bring about farther distinctions, and a short 
section on metrics concludes the grammatical 
part of the book. 

On several occasions the author has expreesly 
refrained from offering a definitive treatment of 
a problem considering it too complex and/or 
needing further investigation. As he includes 
theremin his treatment of the verb, I would 
pomt out that in the alternation between 
affricative and fricative stem initials (e.g. 
hjog/bfag/gíag/£og) the affriontes, as was first 
suggested by Professor F. K. Li, must be con- 
sidered secondary, Bo that on historical grounds 
the fricative initials cannot be described as 
* eine einfachere version °. 

The beginner will miss—at least for the 
first chaptere—the addition of a transcription 
of the Tibetan words, as well as their phonetic 
rendering, and all readers might have welcomed 
a bibhography. Running chapter-headings 
would facilitate the looking up of the numerous 
cross-references. 

The book, which is very well got up, shows 
a pleasing amalgamation of Tibetan type (or 
typescript ?) and roman typescript. With the 
author being at the same time the publisher 
of the book, he must be congratulated on it in 
both these capacities. 

W. SIMON 
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Rare De Crespiany (tr): The last of 
the Han; being the chrontcle of the 
years 181-220 A.D. as recorded in 
chapters 58-68 of the Tzu-chth t'ung- 
chten of Ssu-ma Kuang. (Australian 
National University. Centre of 
Oriental Studies. Monograph 9.) 
xxxiv, 560 pp., 2 maps. Canberra: 
Centre of Oriental Studies, Australian 
National University, 1969. A$9. 


A large proportion of the research under- 
taken in the history of imperial China has been 
concerned with those periods when dynastic 
power was growing stronger and the admimus- 
tration was gathering efficiency throughout 
the subcontinent. While such periods naturally 
evoks an intrinsic interest in the succesaful 
attainment of human ambitions, the opposite 
situations which witness the failure of institu- 
tions, the elimination of dynastic prestige, and 
the mse of independent challengers for power 
are of no less significance in interpreting 
China's achievements. In fastening on one 
of these situations, Dr. De Crespigny makes & 
noteworthy contribution which may help to 
correc; some wide-spread misconceptions ; 
for, thanks partly to the emphasis plaved by 
China's traditional historians and the choice 
of subjecta for modern research, it is only too 
often assumed that order and regularity were 
the norm of imperial government, and that 
rivalnes, discord, and ovil war were excep- 
tional. Thus the Han dynasty has been 
credited, with some justice, with moulding 
forms of government which fostered sooial 
discipline at the time and which acted as 
precedents for the future; but it is not always 
remembered that those four centuries were 
also marked by a number of violent incidents 
and that they comprised several decades in 
which the writ of the central government was 
of nomunal rather than actual importance. 

Dr. De Crespigny presente a translation of 
chh. 53-68 of the Tzu-chih i'ung-chten which 
cover the years 181 to 219. This was a time 
of faction at court and of the weakneas of 
emperors; officers stood their men ta arms 
in order to further personal ambitions; and 
the sense of dynastic purpose was manifestly 
lacking. The political climate at Lo-yang was 
subject to the struggles of profeasional officials, 
eunuchs, and the famihes of the imperial 
consorte. There were some statesmen who 
were reacting against the contemporary dis- 
order and lack of discipline by advocating a 
reversion to the stern principles asscoiated 
with so-called ‘legalist’ thought. Others, 
such as the famous scholar and author Ts'ai 
Yung 2 &, fell as viotims to political insrigue, 
after &ttempting to restore the prestige of 
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past tradition and to formulate the rules of 
pratocol whereby the fabrio of government 
could be preserved. 

By far the greater part of these chapters is 
concerned with military events and the 
establishment of the Three Kingdoms in 
different parte of the Han empire. Dr. De 
Crespigny’s work forms a valuable prelude to 
Achilles Fang’s translation of the ensuing 
chepters of the Teu-chih tung-chien? and 
provides readers with the material needed for 
a full understanding of the rise of the San kuo. 
It may also be noted that Dr. De Crespigny’s 
book is soon to be complemented by Ch‘en 
Chi-yün's interpretative study of the same 
period,! in which he seeks to analyse the parte 
played by different families and political 
groups together with their social background 
and motives. 

The translation of these chapters of the 
Tzu-chih tung-chien 1s undertaken on a tradi- 
tional basis. It aims at producing & version 
which will satisfy critics on the grounds of 
acouracy, at the cost of niceties of style; and 
in many respects the saorifice is not as harsh 
as it 18 in the published translations of some 
other historical texte. But it is high time that 
scholars faced the problems of translation 
boldly without feeling obliged to adhere 
ngidly to solutions which were reached several 
decades ago and which may now be bettered. 
Orly by replacing terms such as Grandee 
Remonstrant and Consultant, Colonel who 
exlerminates the Caitiffs, or Supervisor of the 
Internuncios may it be demonstrated to 
historians at large that imperial Chma 
prospered or decayed in a world of realistic 
government rather than one of Ruritanian 
make-believe. 

The translation follows the punctuated 
ed-tion of the text which was published in 
Peking in 1956. Each page conveniently bears 
the corresponding reference to the Chinese 
text of that edition together with a note of 
the year whose events are under description. 
Tke presentation could be improved, margin- 
ally, by the inclusion in the corresponding 
English passages of the figure references of 
paragraphs that are inserted in the Peking 
edition. The publishers are right to use near- 
type in order to reduce the cost of the book; 
but their choice of paper covers in place of 
boards for a volume of this mze, presumably 
for reasons of economy, is unworthy of 
scholastic book production. 


1A. Fang (tr.), The chronicle of the Three 

*ngdoms, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952-05. 

2 Oh'en Chi-yün, Hetin Yeh: the life and 
reélections of an early medieval C. nist 
(in course of publication by Cambridge 
Univermty Press). 
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While the translation is over-rigid in some 
respects there are some passages where the 
version is loose or weak. These defects are 
more noticeable, to the point of being mis- 
leading, in the small proportion of the text 
that is not concerned with military move- 
ments; e.g. (p. 4) ‘ The emperor . . . condemned 
Hsü and Chi...’ should read *. . . upbraided...’ 
(jang ED; (p. 147) '"...sent his younger 
brother Cheng to make thanks . . .” should read 
*. . . to render apologies . . .' (hateh BH); (p. 148) 
*... who follow the words of prophesies...’ 
should read *. . . are led astray by...’ (huo BR) ; 
and (p. 301) ‘... argued that the punishment 
of death was lacking in humanity...’ should 
read '... argued that in cases of punishment 
by death there are instances in which humanity 
and meroy may be applied . . .'. 

In the preface and introduotion Dr. De 
Crespigny gives an account of the compilation 
of the Teu-chsh i'ung-chien and ite treatment 
of the deolning years of the Han dynasty. 
There is a valuable historical résumé of events 
partly in the form of a chronological table. 
This may be used in conjunction with the 
three very useful indexes (of personal names, 
official titles, and place-names) as a quick 
means of tracing particular events or mdivi- 
duals. Copious notes to the translation 
provide readers with the necessary historical 
background, instatufhonal detail, and comment 
on technical terms; and some attention is 
also paid to textual variante as compared with 
the Hou Han-shu. There are two maps which 
show the sites of the administrative unita of 
the Empire in A.D. 189. 

Any major work of translation calls for 
admiration and respect; it requires a sustained 
effort to carry a scholar relentlessly through 
work whose length appears to be daunting 
and whose subject-matter may not always be 
of prime interest to the translator. In this 
project for translating in full several chapters 
of the Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien, Dr. De Crespigny 
renders valuable service to scholars and 
Students; and he should be given full oredit 
for working on material which will enable 
himself and others to pursue further the study 
of seleob aspects of the history of a highly 
interesting period. 

MICHAEL LOEWE 


Guen DUDBRIDGE: The Hsi-yu chi: 
a study of antecedents to the sxteenth- 
century Ohinese novel. (Cambridge 
Studies in Chinese History, Litera- 
ture and Institutions.) xii, 219 pp., 
6 plates. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1970. £8. 
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This is an expensive book but also a valuable 
one. The number of people who will find the 
matter directly relevant to their own work 
will be very small, but many more will have 
something to learn from the manner in which 
Dr. Dudbridge pursues his investigations. 
Professor Hanan already began to clear the 
mounds of rubbish which have over the years 
accumulated around the Chinese vernacular 
short story with his article in HJ AS, xxvn, 
1967. Dr. Dudbridge now shows how necessary 
the same operation was for a single novel 
which yet reaches far back mto history and 
laterally mto religious lore, folk-lore, and 
other branches of popular entertainment. In 
Bo doing he dispels any delusions teachers 
might have that the assertions often con- 
fidently made in even whole collections of 
specialist essays on this, and other, major 
works of fiction can be paased on with any- 
thing like the same confidence. His defence 
against falling mto error himself is in the first 
place a combination of good sense and good 
conscience—what Confucius called ‘ recogniz- 
ing you don’t know what you don't know’. 
His theoretical precautions he has learned from 
Albert Lord’s The singer of tales, which is one 
of those rare books which make the scales fall 
from the eyes and render previous conjecture 
almost laughable. (We may allow Dr. Dud- 
bridge the luxury of making a slip with 
English language material: he transforms the 
author into Alfred Lord, posmbly due to the 
psychological difficulty of accepting that a 
Lord could be called Albert.) Lord’s anatomy 
of oral literature in Yugoslavia forces recogni- 
tion of principles that Dr. Dudbridge applies 
to folk-literature m China, most 1mportantly 
the independence of a constantly evolving and 
emmently flexible oral tradition from the 
written word. At a certam time and in a 
certain place that tradition may be caught and 
reflected m & written work—Dr. Dudbridge 
believes that the Kozanji version (the Ta 
T'ang San-tsang ch'-chsng shth-hua) did that 
for the Hst-yu chi tradition—but it would be 
futile to look for literary models on which 
that work could be presumed to have been 
based. So many hopeful identifications of 
‘sources’ have in fect ignored the probable 
existence of lines of development that never 
showed up 1n print, or at beat were only palely 
adumbrated there. This does not mean, of 
course, that the popular tradition did not 
absorb legends and themes represented in 
written texts (Dr. Dudbridge documenta such 
traces in the Kózanji version), only that the 
question of the relationship between the two 
should be approached with extreme caution. 
Other principles, equally obviously, apply 
when one 1s dealing with the literary scene in 
which the story complex has been established 
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and become a kind of convertible currency. 
Here the crucial thing is to take into account 
the reouliar nature of your texte and to allow 
for distortions of the central tradition imposed 
by tha genre to which they belong or the 
purpose for which they were written. Dr. Dud- 
bridge's discussion of the Korean Pak t‘ongsa 
Ónhae and the tsa-chu sequence are admirable 
in this respect. 

When the publishers state that ‘this is a 
study for experts’ they are not using empty 
words. To be honest, it would be impossible 
to judge the soundness of the positions the 
author takes up over a very wide range of 
issues without following step by step the path 
he has trodden over a span of years. He has, 
however, made evaluation eamer by supplying 
Chines» characters at every turn as well as 
synopses and texts with translations. These 
all inspire confidence in his scholarship and 
make one inclined to back his judgement on 
questions one has not examined at first hand. 
If the results of his research are on the whole 
negative and seem unexciting, I think it is 
only in comparison with some other com- 
mentators who have sought the exciting at the 
expenses of their better judgement. Even the 
limited data which Dr. Dudbridge does allow 
make up a fasemating story of the process 
of invention and grafting that effectively 
ended (?) with the circulation of the famous 
novel. It is to invention that he temporarily 
ascribes the creation of the tradition’s most 
singular feature, the monkey hero, since he 
finds alternative explanations so far put for- 
ward unconvincing. Using the attachment of 
animal disciples to Mu-lien in Amoy plays as 
an illustration, he suggests that Sun Wu-k‘ung 
and ocmpany may have fulfilled a similar 
indefinable function in the Tripitaka legend. 
He would expect to approach the problems 
implicit ın such a theory through the medium 
of folk-lore: ‘their solution will require a 
more wide-ranging study of comparable 
themes in other folk-eultures, in particular the 
use of comic elements in religious drama, and 
the function of the monkey as a figure in 
heroic tradition’ (p. 166). He leaves this as 
just a suggestion, but it is indeed a potentially 
fruitful line of inquiry. Academically it would 
need to be pursued as he proposes, but behind 
the folk-lore lie questions of human psychology. 
I think it 15 Dr. Dudbridge’s idea too that the 
appendage of this beastly oirous may well have 
been w»loomed by a simple audience in order 
somehow to modify, offset or oomplement the 
pious personage of Tripitaka himself. Certainly 
the diminution of Tripitaka's role which went 
along with the growth of the monkey's can be 
explained at one level by the trend common in 
folk-lizerature to belittle exemplary characters 
—Confucius being worsted in debate, Robin 
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Hood being defeated in single combat, and 
so on. And, more relevant to Dr. Dudbridge’s 
point, there are plenty of folk-heroes who 
wculd not be complete without companions 
quite unlike themselves; just as Li K mei 
could be regarded as the aller ego of Sung 
Chiang, so Sun and company could be seen as 
neaoessary, in this convention, to Tripitaka, 
or to put it in extreme terms, one could say 
they are Tripitaka. It is only the reviewer, 
however, who is indulging in ths kind of 
extravagance; Dr. Dudbridge does, and I 
think would always, scrupulously refrain. 


D. R. POLLARD 


Ricmanp C. THORNTON : The Comintern 
and the Chinese Communists, 1928— 
1931. (Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute Publications on Asia, No. 20.) 
xvii, 246 pp. Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, 
[1969]. $9.50, 905. 


The several years after the disastrous defeata 
of 1927 saw the Chinese Communists painfully 
adjusting themselves to a new form of political 
struggle: the armed defence and development 
of Soviet areas in the countryside. In the 
closest exammation yet made of this important 
period, Dr. Thornton, leaving ‘ offstage’ 
(p. xiii) the activities of Mao Tae-tung and the 
other Soviet organizers, confines his attention 
rigorously to three topics: the policy of the 
Comintern, which still actively guided the 
Chinese Communist movement, the policy 
actually pursued by the Communist leader 
Li Lı-san, and the latter's battle for authority 
within the Party. He has examined more 
contemporary Comintern and Chinese Com- 
munist documents than previous writers, and 
his references are carefully noted. Despite 
first appearances, this is not one of those 
monographs with modest and definitive con- 
clusions. It is an explicit challenge—though 
th» polemics are often relegated to footnotee— 
to certain ' Western writers’, of whom the 
most frequently named is Benjamin Schwartz, 
th» author of Chinese Communism and the rise 
of Mao (Harvard University Presa, 1058). 

The several theses of Dr. Thornton's book 
aro neither mutually dependent nor equally 
convincing. First of all, was the Comintern’s 
palioy consistent, as he maintains ? Comintern 
leaders debated and rejected two extreme 
alternatives for action in China: further 
co-operation with the bourgeoisie or an attempt 
to seize power. On the assumption that the 
revolution in China was still in ite bourgeois- 
democratic phase, the Ninth Plenum of the 
Comintern and the Sixth Congress of the CCP, 
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both held in 1928, took the long view. The 
revolution was to be continued by agitation 
and organization in the cities, by the con- 
&olidation and expansion of Sovieta in the 
countryside, and by the concurrent building 
of the Red Army. Nothing was said about an 
imminent ‘direct revolutionary situation’, 
the arrival of which alone could justify & 
Communist attempt to seize power and cross 
over to the stage of socialism. On this 
admittedly lofty theoretioal level, the Comin- 
tern ean certainly be called consistent, for 
during 1929 and 1930 it never olaimed to see 
more than & ‘revolutionary upsurge’ or a 
‘national orisis’ in Chima. Dr. Thornton 
proves that these terms were often clearly 
distinguished in Communist circles from a 
* direot revolutionary situation’: it was not 
amply a linguistic quibble, devised after the 
event to incriminate Li Li-san for his adven- 
turism (pp. 98, 175; of. Schwartz, 160). On 
the other hand, Dr. Thornton’s attempta to 
demonstrate the clarity of the Comintern’s 
directives are so frequently tortuous as to 
justify Schwartz’s description of them as 
* slippery ’ (Schwartz, 128). 

What occasioned Li Li-san's removal and 
disgrace for basio errors in theory was his 
order to the Red Army to attack Changsha 
and other large cities. To convince his 
colleagues, Li, in his Central Circulars, 
postulated that the revolutionary wave was 
rising in preparation for a high tide and tried 
to plan demonstrations among urban workers. 
A few days before the brief capture of 
Changsha, the Comintern, in its letter of 
23 July 1930, though admitting in principle 
that, if duly prepared, attacks on large cities 
might be justified in the future, made plain ita 
judgement that the moment was not yet at 
hand. Li, however, went ahead with the 
Changsha attack and subsequently ordered ita 
recapture as well as the capture of Wuhan, 
defying telegraphic advice to abandon his 
policy. Dr. Thornton’s evidence calls into 
question Schwartz’s position that Li was 
honestly attempting to work within the frame- 
work of the line determined by the Comintern, 
which then made him a scapegoat for ita own 
misjudgement (cf. Schwartz, loo. cit, and 
155-6). An alternative hypothesis, in fact 
closer to Schwartz than to Thornton, might 
stall maintain that Li was driven to un- 
orthodoxy by the very impossibility of his 
task, and that he was more sweepingly 
criticized on theoretical grounds than his 
rash decisions deserved. 

In explaining Lis actions, the author 
pointa almost exclusively to his wish to bring 
the Party under his undivided authority. 
Power was shifting to the leaders of the 
growing Red Army end the Soviet areas, and 
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although Li in Shanghai was formally acknow- 
ledged as leader, he had no direct access to 
the new springs of power, and met resistance 
even in the urban-based Party branches near 
Shanghai Li’s unsuccessful manoeuvring is 
desoribed 1n detail: his instructions to disperse 
the guernlla forces and later remove Mao 
Tse-tung and Chu Te from command, the 
attempt to get Mao to attend a conference of 
Soviet delegates which would reaffirm Li’s 
authority, and finally, his order, on the eve 
of the insurreotionary attempte, to replace 
existing party regional authorities with action 
committees. The discussion here of the 
struggle withm the Party is most valuable, 
yet the judgement of Li seems immoderately 
harsh. Is it true that he 'consistently and 
deliberately [chose] to achieve personal power 
at the expense of the Chmese Communist 
movement as a whole’ (p. 121), and in ordering 
the second attack on Changsha ‘ sacrificed the 
Red Army to hus own ambitions’ (p. 185)? 
The uncommunicative nature of the sources 
are partly to blame, but Li might come con- 
vinemgly to life if he were regarded less 
narrowly. Surely a reminder is in order that 
Li had led the workers in the great May 30th 
anta-imperialist movement in Shanghai in 
1925, and was a man disposed by his entire 
political experience to pin faith m the pro- 
letari&t and its revolutionary spirit. Ruth- 
leas and power-seeking he may have been, but 
it ie unlikely that he doubted his policies 
would work in the interests of the movement. 

On the question of the relative weight of 
rural and urban revolution, the author's 
argument does not carry conviction. He 
establishes that the Comintern did pay in- 
creasing attention to activity in the country- 
side, but not that it placed emphasis on the 
countryside: deductions to that effect are 
not borne out by the documenta summarized ; 
indeed what is most striking is the abiding 
concern, m spite of continual difficulties and 
frustrations, with labour organization in the 
cities, and agitation in the Kuomintang 
armies. Still less did the Comintern envisage 
basing a Leninist party entirely on the peasant 
masses, this being, &ooording to the widely 
held view first articulated by Schwartz, the 
essential contribution of Maoism. Dr. Thorn- 
ton repeatedly posits the consistency of Mao's 
strategy with the 1928 Comintern policy, but 
does not offer evidence. 

In sum, it is to be regretted that the author 
did not simply set out to modify the two 
chapters on Li Li-san m Schwartz’s brilliant 
pioneering work, instead of trying to reject 
Sohwartz's chief findings, for this vain task 
has repeatedly obliged him to overstate his 
oase. Note for example the attribution to Li 
of views on a '''direot transition to the 
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socialist revolution ” ! (p. 171) or ‘ the existence 
of a “revolutionary high tide”’ (p. 86), 
which are not precisely substantiated in the 
chapters to which the reader is referred. None 
the less, disentangled from a sometimes un- 
convincing argument, Dr. Thornton’s evidence 
oan make a valuable contribution to a better 
understanding of this phase of Chinese Com- 
munist history. A broad evaluation of the 
Cominzern's role may goon be feasible, perhaps 
freed from the curiously partasan tone that 
has come to inform even non-Marxist literature 
on the subject. 
DONALD 8. SUTTON 


ALBERT M. Craig and Dowarp H. 
Survzgnx (ed.): Personality in Japan- 
ese history. x, 481 pp. Berkeley, ete. : 
University of California Press, 1970. 
$8.75. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£4.15.) 


The first thing to be said about this book is 
that it brings together a number of papers 
about Japanese history which are of very high 
standard: always competent, often a good 
deal more, they will be of great value to the 
student. They are also representative of 
Weatern scholarship in this fleld, in that they 
focus largely on the history of the early 
modern and later modern periods. There are 
two studies of seventeenth-oentury figures, 
one a aaimyd, the other a Shógun; five more 
related to the later Tokugawa years, of which 
three give detailed accounts of particular 
events in mud-nineteenth-century politics ; 
three dealing with Meiji statesmen; and a 
final three on the twentieth century, concerned 
with a journalist, a politician, and a writer, 
respectively. In addition, there 1s a perceptive 
essay on human nature m Japanese myth by 
John Pelzel and a general mtrodustion by 
Albert Craig. In sum, a good many different 
kinds of people are likely to find the book 
useful 


One cannot simply leave it at that, however, 
for the book is presented as a contribution to 
the study of personality as * a major dimension 
of history’. Its introduction raises questions 
concerning the general interpretation of 
Japanese society, such as the relationship of 
individual and group, the oultural significance 
of shame and guilt, the nature of leadership, 
and so on. How far do the papers themselves 
take us in understanding these things? 
Some, like those by Professor Craig and 
Professor Akita, address themselves directly 
to such matters, others, notably some of those 
on policies, do not. Others again, especially 
those about political figures in the Tokugawa 
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peciod, are handicapped by the lack of 
“ personal” material of a relevant kind, though 
in fact they sometimes turn this to useful 
account by making it the basis for a discussion 
of the nature of historical dooumentation. By 
so doing, they bring out a question which is 
implicit ın the rest of the book: how far does 
th» historlan’s greater difficulty in assessing 
personality in one period than 1n another arise 
nct merely from random differences in the 
survival of records, which make the task 
easier (or at least, more practicable) the 
closer one comes to the present day, but also 
from real differences in the nature of the 
society being disoussed ? A book on personality 
in history might well have addressed itself 
more directly to this problem. For example, 
two of the twentieth-century papers, those on 
Kayahara Kazan and Akutagawa Ryiinosuke, 
are based chiefly on their subjeot's writings, 
rather than on personal diaries, or similar 
records. Would it have been possible to treat 
a Tokugawa writer in the same way ? Equally, 
Professor Hall’s admirable treatment of the 
seventeenth-contury daimyó, Ikeda Mitsu- 
masa, is in faot very closely linked to an extant 
diary. Yet it is doubtful whether the man can 
really be distinguished in it from the publio 
figure, except, perhaps, as a Confucian worthy, 
which is just as much a stereotype. Would 
the same be true of a modern politician, studied 
through an equivalent document: Hara Kei, 
fcr example ? 

Since editors of collective volumes such as 
this are always m some degree restricted by 
what their contributors are immediately able 
to provide, one cannot seriously complain at 
the fact that an organized, comparative treat- 
ment is not in this case carried ont. What 
there is, is very useful. So I hope the questions 
hare posed will be taken to indicate possibilities 
for further work. One might even restate one 
oi the problems to be tackled, which arises, 
tater aha, from a reading of the book that 
ie being reviewed: does the fact that we 
suddenly seem to know more about personality 
in Japan from a point in time at about the 
middle of the nineteenth century cast some 
light on the nature of modern society ? Or is 
it simply & comment on the preoccupations 
of the modern historian ? 

W. G. BEASLEY 


Gorpon H. Luoz: Old Burma—early 
Pagán. (Artibus Asiae, Supplemen- 
tum 25.) 3 vols.: xvii, 424 pp., 
front., 3 maps; [vii], 337 pp., front., 
3 maps [in end-pocket]; [iv] pp. + 
errata slip, front., 45[7] plates. Locust 
Valley, N.Y.; J, J. Augustin for 
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Artibus Asiae and the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University, 
1969-70. $120. 


To those who know Pagan ite neglect in 
popular imagination—beside Angkor, say— 
seems extraordinary. Seen first from the 
Trrawaddy in the pearl light of early morning, 
a oliff sown with temples and stüpas from 
horizon to horizon, it can haunt one for the 
rest of one’s days. More than a thousand 
monuments still stand above ground; brick 
rings everywhere underfoot from those that 
are razed, a dredging of bricks hes round each 
hard-won field. Surely here there is some 
sense to be gathered of a civilization worth 
recording, of pomp and power feeding theo- 
cracy, subtlety emerging from wealth? To 
recovering that civilization Professor Luoe has 
devoted much of his life, in patient exploration 
year after year on the torrid ground, in 
researches pursued in the calm—it was never 
more than relative—of his hospitable study. 
Now we have, not merely the just and sufficient 
account we might have hoped for, a lacuna 
filled to save our labour in libraries, but these 
three magnifloent folio volumes. They are 
calculated to bankrupt the reviewer of 
adjectaves; let him seek for no more, and 
proceed to description. 

Professor Luce’s topic, then, is the history, 
architecture, and representational and decora- 
tive art of the medieval capital from its 
beginnings to what he terms the ‘ Transition ' 
and the ‘Change’ two-thirds of the way 
through the twelfth century; the point at 
which the competing currenta of the early 
period gave way to a pure Burmese style of 
architecture and a Theravida Buddhism 
looking towards Ceylon. The first volume 
contams his main text, the third the plates; 
a detailed catalogue of these making up the 
second, along with bibliography, indexes, and 
an appendix. 

If we take the final geotion on architecture 
to be the core of the work, the historical 
section with which it opens 18 a great deal 
more than the summary outline necessary to 
set the monuments in perspective. On the 
contrary, it is prodigal with the results of 
original and inspired research, not only 
furnishing much new detail but putting us to 
a radical reassessment of the reigns it desoribes. 
In fact, since little is known of events in the 
two centuries following the founding of Pagan 
c. A.D. 850 (a date shown to be both traditional 
and plausible), the bulk of the text concerns a 
period of little more than 100 years. Such 
concentration is justified by the result; it was 
a golden century. The trigger that released 
its energies was undoubtedly the capture 
of Thaton by Aniruddha in 1057 and the 
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subsequent Mon-inspired oultural flowering 
under Kyanzittha, The circumstances that led 
to Mon dominance at court in this reign are stall 
obscure; the effects are patent. Kyannttha 
may indeed be said to have reaped the benefits 
of Aniruddha's energy in conquest, and the 
achievement of the earler king is not to be 
underestimated ; but recent research has more 
and more implied, and Karly Pagán now 
clinches it, that institutions which tradition 
attributes to Aniruddha were in fact Kyan- 
xittha’s. Among them must be included the 
central act that won Burma for the Theravada, 
the procuring of authentic texts of the 
Tipitaka, for Professor Luce shows that 
Aniruddha can have got little except the 
Jétaka from Thaton. 

All this illustrates well the complexity of 
the problem which lies at the heart of Burmese 
historiography, the reconciliation of the 
chronicles with epigraphic and other oon- 
temporary or nearly contemporary data. It 
can never be an easy task, for the concerns 
of the different types of source to be used 
differ markedly. But Professor Luce brings 
to it a range and depth of knowledge which 
will probably never be rivalled, and adds a 
gift of empathy peculiarly his own. This is 
apparent again in his account of the end of the 
period, and the extinction of Kyanzittha’s 
line in the person of Eindawshin (Narathu). 
Here he revives an old suggestion, and by 
investigation and argument makes it con- 
vinemg, that Eindawshin was killed in the 
course of a Sinhaleas invasion in 1165; dis- 
posing incidentally of his alleged successor as 
& chroniclers’ invention. After an interregnum 
the new age began with the aooession of 
Narspati Sithu in 1174, reviving the Anirud- 
dhan dynasty. 

The second section of the book deals with 
the iconography manifested in images, reliefs, 
and wall paintings. Here the paradox is made 
plain of the extent to which Theravada art had 
to be created out of North Indian prototypes. 
Nearly half the section is devoted to Mah&yà- 
nist, Tantric, and brahmanical material, further 
underlining the complexity of the matrix from 
which Burmese Theravida was finally to 
emerge. In the third and longest section, after 
& preliminary chapter discussing the various 
types of building and. the materials used in 
their construction, Professor Luce takes us 
Step by step and decade by decade round the 
monuments of the early period, from the 
chorten-like Bu Paya, relio perhaps of an 
earlier Pyu settlement, to the three-storeyed 
Thatpyinnyu and the mysterious Dhamma- 
yangyi with ite filled-in inner oorridor. What 
an eye he has, and how much more we see in 
his company than we ever discovered for our- 
selves ! His careful desoriptions, backed up as 
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they are by metioulous reference to the 
epigraphio record, are vastly enhanced by the 
volume of plates. The wealth of illustration 
(more than 1,900 photographs and drawings 
are reproduced) makes it no hyperbole to 
speak of & corpus. There are, for instance, 
more than 400 reproductions of votive tablete 
and ihe inscriptions incised on their backs; 
nearly 90 of the plaques from the Hpetlek 
pagodas, over 60 of those from the Nanda; 
196 of the sculptures from the Nanda’s 
corridors, shrines, and halls. This volume 
owes much to U Tin Oo, who contributed 
nearly a third of the photographs. It owes 
even more to the archives of the Burma 
Arohacologioal Department, including details 
and whole monuments now irretrievably loat ; 
such as the stone library by Myagan tank, still 
standing in 1905, and the wooden door at the 
Shwezigon, which has deteriorated sadly since 
the first drawings were made in 1922. 

There are five indexes: of personal names 
and toponyms; sites in Pagan itself; a 
general subject-index; Chinese names and 
terms in roman and character; and botanical 
names with their vernacular equivalents. 
The appendix on the calendar is mvaluable, 
as anyone who has had to wrestle with the 
dates in Burma inscriptions can testify. 

The plan of the work justifies iteelf amply 
by clarity of presentation, though the user 
must be prepared to follow cross-references 
frequently from one section to another—with 
a capacious desk, if he wants to have all three 
volumes open at once! Each seotion, thus 
expounded, is geen to be essential to the 
understanding of the others; no longer will it 
be posstble to dismiss Pagan Maháyünism, 
s&y, On the basis of those few lines in the 
chronicle referring to the ‘ Ari’, even citing 
the discrepant texts, without considering the 
paintings in the Abéyadana, and Burma’s debt 
to Bengal. 

Problems remain, as Professor Luce admita, 
particularly on the economic mde. Where did 
the bricks come from? No kilns have been 
found in the immediate vicinity, and already in 
Kyanzittha's time the region was Tattadosa, 
the treeless Dry Country; were they rafted 
down from the forests of the Chindwin ? How 
was the labour force supported, let alone those 
who served the temples after they were built ? 
Here wə must remember that most tax in 
Burma was collected in grain down to the 
nineteenth century, though much of it then 
remainel in provincial granaries; and Pro- 
fessor Luce traces with care the expansion of 
the rice-lands outwards from the original 
Burmese homeland of Tambadipa. 

There are welcome hints of a ‘ separate 
volume‘ on the later period of Pagan. Of 
other regions of Burma, too, there are glimpses 
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(especially m oh. ii, on Aniruddha) which 
make us wish devoutly that he may give a 
la-ger account elsewhere, and meanwhile 
remind us how much remains to be done. 
* anawrahta’, the founder of the naingngan 
empire, has remained a potent figure in the 
Burmese imagination; as, in an opposite 
sense, he has in that of the Mons. (Gilgamesh 
was an historical king.) It is ironical, if 
understandable, that a book which breathes 
love and learning in equal measure has been 
attacked in Burma by respeotable old gentle- 
men. It is hard to believe that it will not 
come to be accepted there, as it will be here, 
at what it is: a major, and incomparable, 
ecntribution to that true history of Burma 
that has yet to be written. 
X. L. SHORTO 


Dvowa Taans Bina: A tagmemic 
comparison of the structure of English 
and Vietnamese sentences. (Janua 
Linguarum. Series Practica, 110.) 
232 pp. The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 
1971. Guilders 68. 


One of the preoocupations of every univer- 
sizy teacher at the present time is seeking a 
doctoral thesis subjeot which falls within the 
boundaries of his own academic competence 
to supervise, accords with the knowledge, 
experience, and special interests of the would- 
be student, and at the same time proves 
acceptable to whatever university body is 
responsible for approving higher degree under- 
tekings. Not infrequently these three require- 
ments are met, perfectly satisfactorily, by 
some form of comparative study, but instances 
do occur in which the comparison appears 
strained or else scarcely worth making. In the 
case of this partioular study, the supervisor 
was Professor Robert L. Allen, a specialist in 
the tagmemio analysis of English, and the 
student Drong Thanh Binh, who wished to 
make a grammatical study of her own native 
language, Vietnamese. The resulting tagmemio 
comparison of sentence structure records the 
similarities and differences between these two 
totally unrelated languages. There would 
appear to be little virtue in this, although Dr. 
Finh does attempt to justify it when she 
atates that her findings will assist those teach- 
ing English to Vietnamese students by 
enabling them to prediot areas of maximum 
difficulty, namely those of maximum disparity 
between the two languages. 

The book is, not surprisingly, concerned 
almost entirely with the Vietnamese language 
and the comparisons with English are some- 
what perfunctory, suggesting their presence is 
dictated more by the requirements of a thesis 
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title than by any other consideration. It opens 
with an account of earlier grammatical studies 
of the Vietnamese language published in 
Vietnamese, English, and French, summarizing 


‘the different methods of approach and the 


progress made in each. This constitutes the 
most comprehensive review of the subject yet 
to appear. Then follows the author’s own 
tagmemic analysis of Vietnamese, which is 
based on the method of seotor analysis used by 
Professor Allen in his studies of English. 
Bterting with the sentence, Dr. Binh dis- 
tinguishes a number of syntactio positions 
within it and analyses the unite or constructions 
which occur in each position. The process is 
a reductive one, progressing downwards from 
the level of the sentence to that of the word. 
Larger units, such as the paragraph, are not 
examined, nor are the smaller ones below word 
level. 

Because Vietnamese is a non-inflecting mono- 
syllabic language, syntax constitutes a very 
much more important element of grammar 
than in, for example, Indo-European languages. 
The tagmemic approach employed by Dr. Binh 
in this study is, therefore, well suited to 
Vietnamese and ensbles her to deal very 
effectively with some of the Vietnamese usages 
which have long proved troublesome to the 
descriptive grammarian. She presents her 
material in methodical fashion and every 
seotion of the book is clearly numbered, so that 
cross-reference between one part and another 
becomes rapid and uncomplicated. There 18 a 
wealth of examples to illustrate the text, all 
being rendered into English by both a word- 
for-word translation and a translation proper, 
thus ensuring that the reader who knows no 
Vietnamese may follow the author's reasoning. 

This remains, however, a book for specialista 
in linguistics and in Vietnamese grammar. The 
language is technical throughout, and the 
&uthor employs large numbers of symbols and 
diagrams. Yet it would be a pity if Dr. Binh’s 
important contribution to the study of Viet- 
names? grammar were not made available to 
& wider audienoe, beoause large numbers of 
her own compatriots are to-day evincmg an 
increasing interest in the structure of ther 
mother tongue. It is to be hoped that she 
will pubheh her findings about Vietnamese 
grammar in & further book more easily com- 
prehensible to general readers and less reminis- 
cent of a doctoral thesis. The comparison 
between Vietnamese and English could, with 
advantage, be omitted. 

P. J, HONEY 


A. Teeuw and D. K. Wvarr (ed. 
and tr.): Hikayat Patani: The story 
of Patans. (Bibliotheca Indonesica, 
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published by the Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 5.) 
2 vols.: x, 145 pp. 2 plates; v, 
146-330 pp. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1970. Guilders 71.40. 


This work is in two psper-back volumes, 
each containing on ita cover the same charming 
picture by a seventeenth-oentury Dutchman 
of his idea of a royal pionio in Patani (including 
large court ladies sitting on happily skipping 
baby elephants). But the volumes are at 
firat sight a little puzzling, for one is called 
Hikayat Patans on front and spine, and the 
other The story of Patani; making it appear 
that they contain two separate works. 

The work as a whole is a very successful 
example of interregional and interdisciplinary 
collaboration of a type whioh may bring 
important changes to Oriental studies. Pro- 
fessor Teeuw of Leiden is inter aiia a philologist 
specializing in Malay and the Muslim oulture 
of Maritime South East Asia; and Dr. Wyatt 
specializes in the history and language of 
Buddhist and continental Thailand. Patani 
(now merged with Thailand) was once a little 
Malay state in the confusing borderland 
between Malay and Thai territory—a state 
which for a century and a half after the fall of 
Malacca to the Portuguese in 1511 took over 
much of the entrepôt trade of Malacoa— 
especially its trade with China. 

The first volume starte with a short history 
of Patani by Dr. Wyatt, and this is followed 
by comment by Professor Teeuw on the 
Hikayat Patani and by his annotated reoon- 
struction of the text iteelf. The second 
volume contains Professor Teeuw's translation 
of the text and then two chapters of comment 
by the two authors jointly. It ends with a 
bibliography and an index. 

The existence of the Hikayat Patani has 
been internationally known since 1838 when 
Newbold presented a manuscript of it to the 
Madras Branoh of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and described ite contents in the Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science. But the 
manuscript disappeared and no cognate 
versions were noticed by philologists and 
historians for over a century. In the past 
decade, however, Dr. Wyatt has been able to 
trace and publish a Thai version, and Professor 
Teeuw, acting quite independently, has found 
two Malay versions. Professor O. W. Wolters 
pub the two in touch with each other and 
Hikayat Patani: The story of Patani is the 
result, 

The firat 74 pp. of the Malay text are the 
most important. They contam an account— 
evidently by an eighteenth-century Patani 
Malay—of the history of Patani during the rule 
of the ‘ Inland Dynasty ’, which started in the 
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legencary mists of an up-river place called 
* Kota Maligai ', moved to the port of Patani, 
was converted to Islam, and, after much 
instability, ended towards the end of the 
seventeenth century with the death of the last 
of & succession of queens. It 18 a consistent 
story Duilt on a genealogical list of rulers and 
filled in with picturesque details caloulated 
more to describe ‘typical elements in the 
political situation of Patani’ than to tell its 
history. From the external point of view the 
writer saw Patani as having been symbolically 
the centre between two main poles, Ayudhya 
and Johore. He leaves out ‘irrelevant’ 
elements such as the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the English, the Japanese, and even the 
Chinese. To the north Ayudhya’s superiority 
is acknowledged, but the writer nevertheleas 
sees Malay identity as Patani’s inalienable 
right. To the south he sees a love-hate 
relationship with the culturally acceptable 
but weaker state of Johore. All this is more 
literature than history in the modern sense. 
The remainder of the Hikayat Patani con- 
sista of five fragments probably dating from 
the eighteenth oentury-—four pages dealing 
with the particularly turbulent period of the 
“ Kelantan Dynasty ' (from about 1688 to 1729 
when Patani came under direct Thai rule); 
four pages on the Bendaharas of Patani; three 
pages on an elephant dootor and his progeny ; 
five peges on the struggle for the office of 
Bendahara under the Kelantan dynasty; and 
five pages on the court customs and royal 
orchestra of Patani. Unlike the first 74 pp., 
these five fragmenta are far from being litera- 
ture, but they provide miscellaneous historical 
information not obtainable elsewhere. 


E, O. G. BARRETT 


JAOGURLINE M. C. Tuomas (ed. and 
tr): Contes, proverbes, devinettes ou 
énigmes, chants et prières ngbaka-ma’bo 
(République Centrafricaine). (Langues 
et Littératures de l'Afrique Noire, v1.) 
viii, 908 pp., 16 plates. Paris: Édi- 
tions Klincksieck, 1970. Fr. 200. 


As with a number of other Africanist 
linguists, Jaoqueline Thomas’s interest in the 
oral literature of the language she was working 
on appears to have been aroused by the tales 
which she collected in the course of her work on 
the phenology and grammar. What she pre- 
sente here is part of the corpus which she used 
for her analysis of Ngbaka, together with a few 
texta collected more recently. She explicitly 
states that her purpose here is not to make a 
study of Ngbaka oral literature; the purpose of 
the tex presented here is primarily that of 
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linguistic documentation and this purpose has 
determined the format of the book. The 
Ngbaka texts are printed in phonological 
transcription with word for word, or rather, 
marpheme for morpheme, translation under- 
neath, and on the facing pages are the tranala- 
tions and two sets of notes, one set being 
linguistio and the other miscellaneous, but 
predominantly ethnographic; where more 
detailed linguistic information is needed, 
references are given to the author's Le parler 
ngbaka de Bokanga: phonologie, morphology, 
syntaxe, Paris, La Haye, Mouton, 1963. 

As a pieoe of linguistic documentation this 
book seems to me to be entirely successful ; 
indeed, it could well serve as a model for books 
of this kind. Here I may add that I fully 
support Miss Thomas's view that there is a 
place in African studies for books of this kind ; 
for the serious study of African oral literature 
we need careful documentation, with copious 
annotation, such as Miss Thomas has given us 
hace. 

In her introduction Miss Thomas disousses 
briefly a few features of Ngbaka oral literature, 
among them the fact that in Ngbaka there are 
no animal trickster tales, and that animals 
racely appear as hero, but are usually confined 
to minor roles. There is a large cycle of tales 
about two fictional heroes, Gbaso and Tō: 
Gbaso is wise and endowed with many virtues, 
whereas Tō is the reverse, stupid and vicious. 
According to Miss Thomas there is m Ngbska 
oral literature a tendenoy toward the humaniza- 
tion of characters who are found as animals or 
as supernatural beings ım other African oral 
literatures. Among several of the neighbours 
of the Ngbaka there are two characters 
corresponding to Tó and Gbaso who figure in 
their mythology; in some of these mythologies 
the character corresponding to Tō appears as 
the héros civilisateur. Miss Thomas speculates 
that this cycle of tales among the Ngbaka 
represents the evolution of a genre of tales 
which has remained at an earlier stage among 
their neighbours, but she does not raise the 
interesting question of why the Ngbaka alone 
should tend to humanize the heroes of their 
oral narratives. 

Many of the tales presented here were 
collected in 1956-7 and some in 1966; the 
earlier ones were taken down from dictation, 
whereas the later ones were recorded on tape. 
For some of the tales there are two versions, 
one from dictation and one on tape, some of 
the pairs are narrated by different story-tellers, 
same by the same narrator at an interval of 
10 years. Here would have been an opportunity 
for some discussion of stylistic features related 
to differences in the method of recording and 
also to differences in the individual style of the 
various narrators. Mise Thomas mentions style 
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in her introductions to several of the tales and 
as she has obviously a sufficiently sensitive ear 
to respond to differences of narrative style, it 
is a pity that she did not discuss this aspeot of 
the tales. The mode of recitation adopted m 
publio is usually rhythmic speech, like poems 
in free verge, according to Mies Thomas; some 
tales are apparently more rhythmic than 
others, however, for in her introduction to some 
tales Miss Thomas characterizes the language 
as being particularly rhythmic and more like 
that of poetry than of ordinary speech, though 
Ngbaka has no genre of poetry. It would have 
been of great interest to have a desoription of 
the linguistic features which mark those tales 
whioh she refers to as being more hke poems. 
This is, of course, extremely difficult to pin 
down and one can understand that Miss 
Thomas would not wish to embark on such an 
undertaking here; it is to be hoped, however, 
that she will take up this qnestion on some 
other occasion because we look to linguists 
like Miss Thomas with her sensitivity to the 
nuanoes of Ngbaka to give us greater insight 
into the art of oral narrative in Africa. 

Miss Thomas is sparing in her value judge- 
ments, though she does pass judgement on one 
tale as being the least original and least 
interesting of all the stories collected. This 
comment is itself of considerable interest since 
it suggests that the laok of originahty is & 
grave defeot in this tale. One cannot tell 
whether the condemnation of the lack of 
originality refleota the judgement of the 
Ngbaka themselves or merely that of Miss 
Thomas. Indeed, throughout the book I missed 
any evaluation of these tales by the Ngbaka 
themselves; I would have liked to see some 
indication of how the Ngbaka rated them and 
also some discussion of the oriteria employed 
by the Ngbaka in making such an evaluation. 
Here again is an area which we may hope that 
Miss Thomas will explore, along with her 
Ngbaka collaborators. 

With this book added to her earlier publica- 
tions Miss Thomas has made Ngbaka one of the 
better documented of the minor languages of 
Africa; one wishes that more languages were 
as well served by the linguists who have worked 
on them as Ngbaka has been by Miss Thomas. 


G. INNES 


Rosser W. Junv: A history of the 
African people. xxii, 650 pp. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1970. £4. 

Since the appearance of Oliver and Fage’s 

pioneering A short history of Africa in 1902,! 

there have been a number of attempts to 
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repeat their virtuoso feat, with varying degrees 
of success. In the last 10 years, the task of 
writing an allembraeing account of the 
history of the continent has become both 
more and leas difficult—and paradoxically for 
the same reason: the enormous expansion of 
iesearoh into Africa's past. While new in- 
formation serves to fill out the briefer outline 
histories, to corroborate or mvalidate earlier 
theories and to establish new ones, the sheer 
bulk of the material available makes the 
achievement of & balanced and unified vision 
of Africa's history a formidable task. Even 
Robin Hallett's thoughtful and thought- 
provoking Africa to 1875: a modern history? 
which appeared in this country at almost the 
same time as Professor July's work, does not 
manage to steer clear of all the pitfalls, 
though Hallett’s division of his book into 
general introductory chapters and regional 
outlines was a sensible and reasonably 
successful way round some of the methodo- 
logical and organizational problems. 

Professor July’s A history of the African 
people 18 & more conventionally organized 
political narrative history. Attractively pro- 
duced, with splendid illustrations and olear 
maps, the volume begins with the geography 
of Africa and the origins of man, and ends 
with a cursory glance at some of the problems 
in post-independence Africa. Within this vast 
compass, however, the problems of balance, 
selection, and generalization are not entirely 
happily handled. The volume is divided into 
two unequal sections. Seven chapters take us 
racing through ‘Ancient Africa’ to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. That this 
compression can, on occasion, lead to serious 
distortion and overs:mplification oan be geen, 
for example, in ch. vir which deals with ‘ The 
coming of Europe’ to Africa between the late 
fifteenth and the late eighteenth century. It 
includes sectiones on the roots of European 
expansion, the activities of the Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and British, and the nature of 
the European impact on Africa before the 
nineteenth century—all within the scope of 
23 pp. The rationale behind this breathless 
narrative lies in the ohapter's final sentence 
alleging that ' Europe's initial impact on 
Africa was minimal—in no way comparable 
with the influence she was to exert when she 
returned again during the nineteenth century, 
this time with humanitarian and not with 
predatory motives’—a judgement which 
leaves this reviewer both mystified and 
sceptical, 

Having thus written off Africa's pre- 
nineteenth-century colonial experience, the 


* Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1970. 
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author deals with the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries m the remaining 15 chaptera at 
~rathec greater length and leisure, though even 
here the coverage is somewhat uneven. On 
the whole, the area whioh Professor July 
knows from his earlier ressarch—the emer- 
gence of a Westernized African élite m West 
Africe—seems to receive disproportionate 
emphasis, not only in terms of space but also 
in terms of the assessment of ita significance. 
Thus the space devoted to the achievements 
of men like Herbert MaoCauley, Casely 
Hayford, and John Menssh Sarbah, interesting 
though they may be, seems disproportionate 
both in relation to the attention paid to 
similar figures elsewhere in Africa (compare, 
for example, the very scant justice paid to J. T. 
Jabavu of the Cape Colony who played a not 
dissimilar role in the far more difficult ciroum- 
stances of a colony of settlement) and, perhaps 
of greater importance, in relation to the more 
fundamental grass-roots changes in African 
society wrought by the colonial era. Hero, as 
elsewhere, one detects more than a hint of the 
historicism of which Christopher Wrigley ? has 
recently accused African historians: these 
men were the intellectual forbears of the 
nationalist leaders of the 1950's and 1960's, 
therefore they must be the moet noteworthy 
product of nineteenth-century colonialism. 

Marsover, though the book has clearly been 
written with the undergraduate reader in 
mind—as the on the whole useful reading liste 
at the end of each chapter imply—the logic of 
ita chronological and regional organization is 
not always easy for the uninitiated to follow. 
Thus, for example, emancipation and the 
abolition of slavery are only dealt with after 
they have been given as causes of the Great 
Trek (slavery itself, moadentally, and the 
controversies concerning the nature of ite 
importance and impact on African society are 
summerily dismissed on the last pages of 
oh. vii}; we read of al-Hajj ‘Umar’s clashes 
with the French in Senegal before we have 
learnt of French colonization in Africa; the 
French are expelled from Algeria, though we 
are never told when, how, or why they got 
there in the first place; and some of the 
jumps from chapter to chapter—like that 
from the Mahdia (ch. x) to the Mfecane 
(oh. xi}—are bewilderingly fast. The organiza- 
tion, moreover, tends to blur the wider con- 
tinuities and unities in African history. 

It is probably impossible to write a history 
of Africa which will please all one’s critica. 
Inevitably the author writes best on his own 
area of specialization and the oritic spota the 
flaws in his own field. Certainly this reviewer 


3‘ Historioism in Africa’, African Affaire, 
Lxx, 279, 1971, 113-24. 
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found the chapters on southern Africa dis- 
appointing, marred by inacouracy in detail and 
oversimplification in interpretation. Granted 
this area poses particularly acute historio- 
graphical problems; nevertheless, one would 
have hoped that an historian of Professor 
July’s experience could have avoided some of 
them and could have brought the oritical 
expertise he has acquired in his own field to 
bear in other regions of African history. 

Yet it is not only in the chapters on southern 
Africa that one felt the need for some analynis 
of the nature of the evidence on which so 
much of this author’s narrative is based. It 
has, it is true, become almost & convention for 
works on African history to begin with a 
diasussion on the nature of the evidence. 
Neverthelesa, in so rapidly developing and 
new a field, this is still a necessity, even if— 
or, perhaps, more particularly if—the expeoted 
audience is the unwary undergraduate. In a 
work of description rather than explanation, 
‘factual’ information oan look deceptively 
well-established and generalizations mislead- 
ingly confident. 

SHULA MARKS 


Kwame Yusoa Daaxu: Trade and 
politics on the Gold Coast, 1600-1720 : 
a study of the African reaction to 
European trade. (Oxford Studies in 
African Affairs.) xviii, 219 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970. 
£2.50. 


The period covered by this book (1650- 
1720 would be more accurate than the dates 
on the title-page) was the great formatave 
period in the pre-colonial history of the Gold 
Coast. It was the period which saw the full 
development of the trans-Atlantio slave-trade 
at the expense of the gold trade which had 
given its European name to thus section of the 
West African coast, and the period in which 
that trade was the subjeot of the keenest 
international competition. It saw the repre- 
sentatives of half-a-dozen European nations 
struggling for forts and ‘lodges’ along ite 
coast. By ita end, the situation had been 
stabilized and the pattern set, which was to 
last until the middle of the nineteenth century 
—British and Dutch forts interspersed along 
the whole littoral, with the Danes, from Acora 
eastwards, as their only resident rivals. More 
importantly, it witmessed a parallel process 
among the indigenous societies. A series of 
warlike states, Akwamu, Akyem, Denkyira, 
emerged in the hinterland and contested 
fiercely for a share in the overseas trade, until 
by 1700 they were all overshadowed by the 
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rise of Ashanti. Here again we recognize, in 
the political map of about 1720, a situation 
that was to endure fundamentally unchanged, 
until the dawn of the colonial era. It is 
manifest that the state-buildmg process in 
the hinterland, and especially the creation of 
the Ashanti Confederacy, represente in some 
sort a response to the challenge and oppor- 
tunity of the overseas trade with ita insatiable 
demand for human exports and the massive 
influx of new and fearsome weapons of war. 
It is, however, extremely difficult for the 
historian to advance beyond the mere assertion 
of a causal relationship, to distinguish con- 
vincingly the interplay of African and Euro- 
pean elementa, and to ascribe their due weight 
to the various factors involved. How mgnifi- 
cant was Ivor Wilks’s ‘northern factor’ in 
the making of the Akan political tradition ? 
Was there such a decline, even proportionately, 
in the long-distance trade with the north that 
one is justified in writing (as Dr. Daaku does, 
following Professor Fage) of a ‘turn round’ 
towards the attraction of new economic poles ? 
How far did direct European intervention, for 
example, influence the development of African 
Btateoraft ? Just how great was the impact 
of the cheap trade musket upon traditional 
military organization and methods of warfare ? 
Above all, perhaps, how far was the character 
and scale of slavery changed within local 
society ? It is in this period that the answers 
to these questions—so fundamental to any 
understanding of modern Ghanaian history— 
are to be sought, but unhappily it is a period 
in which the historian is greatly handicapped 
by the inadequacies of his data. Few Ghanaian 
stools are really as old as that of Osei Tutu. 
Few Ghanaian societiee—arguably none— 
retain coherent traditions going back beyond 
1700. The European sources, published 
travellers’ accounta and the surviving archives 
of the rival national companies, become 
voluminous for the latter decades of the 
seventeenth century, but they are difficult to 
use (not least because of the number of 
languages and widely scattered repositories 
involved) and give us only a fragmentary and 
often ambiguous record of local African 
affairs. 

Ivor Wilks, with his pioneering thesis on 
the history of Akwamu, was probably the 
first scholar to appreciate the potentialities 
of the European records for the writing of 
African, as opposed to European colonial or 
commercial history, but Dr. Daaku is the firat 
to have faced the formidable diffioulties of an 
extended, general study of this period. 

He has made extensive, though not of 
course exhaustive use of the records of the 
British and Dutch companies, and has given 
eareful consideration to contemporary maps. 
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He has himself worked on the collection of 
oral tradition, and has full knowledge of the 
progress made in this field, in recent years, 
by the University of Ghana’s Institute of 
African Studies. He has wntten an interesting 
book, which provides a fuller and more 
accurate account of the confused coastal 
politics of these years than anything hitherto 
available. A number of hardy myths, like 
the Ashanti capture of the ‘Elmma Note’ 
upon the defeat of Denkyira, are usefully, and 
one hopes finally disposed of. The seotion on 
the origins of the states is poor. It is a strange 
fact that Ghana has yet to produce a modern 
historian who can handle the indigenous 
traditions with real imagination. All we get 
here is the trite, and certainly erroneous, 
appeal to ‘successive waves of migrants’. 
Dr. Daaku is much more at his ease with the 
written sources. He is particularly good on 
the rise of the new class of ‘ merchant Princes ’. 
Men like Edward Barter at Cape Coast, John 
Kabes at Kommenda, John Conny at Ahanta, 
were able to use the skills acquired in European 
servioe, to achieve great wealth and the reality 
of independent political power through trading 
on their own account. 

Yet the total impression made by this book 
is a rather disappointing one. This is only in 
part beoause the author is usually content to 
accept ready-made conventional interpreta- 
tions on the major issues of gocial and political 
change. Al the evidence is by no means ın 
and a cautious approach was not ill-advised. 
The unfortunate fact is that Dr. Daaku has 
marred his very considerable scholarship by 
over-hasty and careless presentation. The 
quality of the English falls too often below 
the very high standard we have come to 
expect of West African academic writers, even 
to the point of obscuring the meaning and 
perhaps the author’s own clarity of thought. 
A oareful reading, for example, of the several 
passages in which he disoussee the fundamental 
problem of the impact of fire-arms leaves one 
uncertain as to whether he accepts, or seriously 
questions, the established view that they were 
of crucial importance. The treatment of un- 
familiar Dutch terms and institutions is 
perfunctory. How many readers will know 
that ‘Town and Country’ (p. 14) was the 
conventional designation of the provinee of 
Groningen, or the precise nature of the power 
exercised. by the ‘ Advocate’ Oldenbarnevelt 
(p. 11)? Perhaps more serious is the author's 
cavalier attitude to footnoting and proof- 
reading. In work of this kind, where so much 
of the picture and the argument is built up 
from isolated and fragmentary passages oulled 
from & wide range of relatively unfamiliar and 
inaccessible sources, the reader must be able 
to rely on acourate citation and judicious 
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interpretation. What 18 he to think when he 
is told on p. 34 that in 1715 the king of Akyem 
Abuakwe paid ‘about £800’ to Akwamu for 
right of passage to the coast, and on p. 174, 
in what evidently must be a reference to the 
same episode that the sum involved was 
£1,60)? The first of these statements is un- 
&coompanied by any reference, as are far too 
many others. The bibliography raises similar 
doubts about Dr. Daaku's care and judgement. 
The book by Burton and Cameron To the 
Gold Coast for gold is cited as a pnnted primary 
source, while articles that both these authors 
published about the same journey are classified 
as secondary sources. The Qissat Salaga [wa] 
Ta'rizh Gwanja (here incorreotly ascribed to 
its translator, Mahmoud El-Wekkad), which 
in so far as it relates to seventeenth-century 
events is a late nmeteenth-century redaction of 
oral tradition, is rated a ‘primary source’, 
while the works of Bowdich and Dupuis, 
compiled in the early nineteenth century from 
similar materials are ‘secondary sources’. 
A strikang omission ıs Narregard’s Danish 
settlements in West Africa, which first appeared 
in English translation m 1966, and which 
very neatly supplements Dr. Daaku's own 
researches by its extensive use of the Danish 
archival sources which he was, very under- 
standably, unable to examine. The books by 
Akinjogbm (published three years before this 
book) and Tordoff (published five years earlier) 
are cited as unpublished theses. These rough 
edges point to only one conolusion. Dr. Daaku 
has rushed his doctoral thesis into print with- 
out that careful revimon which a soholar's 
first book usually demands. 
D. H. JONES 


DeniszE BovcBE: Les villages de liberté 
en Afrique noire francaise, 1887-1910. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études— 
Sorbonne. vi? Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passó et Présent. Pre- 
miére Série: Études, xxvnur) [iv], 
278 pp. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & 
Co., 1968. Fr. 30. 


The subject of this monograph is one of 
central and fundamental importance to the 
historian of Africa. The accepted platitude 
that distinguishes between the mild ‘ domestio 
slavery’ of indigenous African polities and 
the harsh chattel slavery directly associated 
with the external slave-trade conceals very 
extensive ignorance about the nature and role 
of slavery in the many forms whioh it took in 
pre-co_onial Africa. This ignorance, in turn, 
limits our understanding of the process of 
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* emancipation ' which is supposed—in the long 
run, with a good deal of truth—to have accom- 
pan.ed the imposition of colonial rule. What is 
needed on this very emotive toplo is much more 
exact, detailed research, and to this Dr. Bouche 
has made a substantial contribution. 

It is the strength of her work that she has 
been content with an exhaustive examination 
of a very limited aspect of this enormous 
subject, the history of the ‘ villages of liberty ' 
esteblished in the French African oolonies in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
sometimes by the administration, sometimes 
by she Catholio missions, ostensibly to provide 
asylum for freed slaves. The book is divided 
into two unequal sections, which are only 
somewhat artificially related. The first and 
larger one is devoted to the government’s own 
* villages of liberty’. Dr. Bouché’s examina- 
tion of this institution brings out very clearly 
the harsh reahties which all too often lay 
behind the noisy humanitarian c&mpaign 
against African slavery. With a few un- 
important exceptions, the administration’s 
villages were confined to the Sudan, but here 
they became such a regular feature of local 
practice that by 1900 every administrative 
centre controlled ita near-by ‘village of 
liberty. This policy, systematically initiated 
by Gallieni in 1886-8, was in part imposed by 
sheer neoeesity. More than a decade of annual 
campaigns against Tuculor and Mandingo 
re&stanoe reduced large areas of the country 
to & pitiable condition of desolation. All the 
early administrators had to cope somehow 
with the problem of resettling hundreds of 
refageea. What appears, however, as the 
main motive force behind ‘ emancipation’ is 
precisely that which underlay slavery itself— 
the demand for labour. With their ever- 
extending lines of communication, the French, 
hardly less than the great 'alaver' Samory, 
needed an army of porters to support their 
miitary operations. In a sparsely populated 
country, forced labour and taxation provoked 
the flight of free peasants from the neighbour- 
hood of the French posts. The enforced settle- 
ment of liberated slaves provided the com- 
mandant de poste with an essential pool of 
captive labour. A further bureaucratic motive 
was supplied by the Brussels Act of 1890. The 
&d-ninistrative returns on the foundation and 
extension of ‘villages of liberty’ readily 
provided impressive material for the regular 
reporte called for by that act upon the progress 
of the anti-slavery campaign in the colonies. 

These settlements of the ‘slaves of the 
government’, where, according to contem- 
porary testimony, ‘on installe les refugiés, 
captifs, deserteurs, vagabonds, prisonniers ... 
tous les pauvres diables enfin qu'on ne dis- 
tribue pas sux soldats’, could hardly be 
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expected to develop into thriving agrioultural 
settlements. In faot they quickly withered 
away in the early years of the present century, 
once the immediate need for them had dis- 
appeared. Dr. Bouche’s discussion of these 
villages is incidentally important as the only 
modern study, however incomplete, of the 
beginnings of French administration in the 
Western Sudan. It ıs interesting to see 
Archinard in & rather more favourable light 
than in recent accounts of the French conquest 
by Kanya-Forstner and Saint-Martin. His 
attitude to the problem of slavery appears to 
have been both more realistic and more honest 
than Gallieni’s combination of ruthlessness 
and cynical window-dresaing. 

The much smaller number of missionary 
villages had little in common with those of the 
government exoept the name, but they were 
hardly less, it would seem, the creations of 
expediency. The early prestige of the ‘ village 
of liberty’ in humanitarian circles derived 
quite largely from the widely acknowledged 
success of the freed slave settlement founded at 
Bagamoyo in 1869 by the Holy Ghost Fathers, 
but many missionaries soon came to feel that 
it represented a wrong approach (ahenating 
native society as a whole, and tending towards 
the identification of Christianity as the rehgion 
of slaves). For the missions, however, as for 
the colonial governmenta, there were valuable 
propaganda advantages to be gained by waving 
the anti-slavery banner. The missionaries 
continued to give prominence to greatly 
exaggerated acoounte of their work of slave 
redemption and resettlement largely m order 
to qualify for the financial support of the 
Société Anti-esclavagiste. Most of their villages 
were small and transient, with few permanent 
residents but mission employees and school. 
children. Some were never more than pious 
intentions. Dr. Bouche’s study of the mission 
villages might have gained from the use of 
the complementary work of Bennett and 
Rotberg, which she seems to have ignored, 
but in general her book is very well doou- 
mented. One of its best features, indeed, is the 
excellent introductory account of her sources. 
It is a pity there is no index. 

D. H. JONES 


Joun BEATTIE: The Nyoro state. xiii, 
280 pp., front, 7 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971. £3. 


For many years Dr. Beattie has been 
publishing essays and articlea, some of 
theoretical distinction, all ethnographically 
impeccable, on the Nyoro people and kingdom 
of western Uganda, one of the inter-lacustrine 
group of much  historico-anthropological 
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interest. Africanists have welcomed these 
earlier materials, though they have sometimes 
been frustrated by their rather fragmentary 
presentation; and they will now be glad to 
see the appearance of this first extended 
monograph on the Nyoro. It 1s intended to 
be the first of a trilogy: the others to be 
concerned with the local community and with 
ntaal and symbolism. In the volume under 
review, Dr. Beattie gives first a good general 
background picture before concentrating on 
the history of the kingdom and the changing 
nature of its organization which has occurred 
during the last century or go, primarily as a 
result of colonial over-rule 

One's reception of this book will, to a large 
extent at least, depend on what one expects 
of an anthropologist's monograph based on 
lengthy and detailed original fleld research. 
If ıt is thought that the field anthropologist 
should provide an ethnography, a descriptive 
account in careful detail, then expectations 
will be largely fulfilled. If, however, addition- 
ally one looks for a contribution to theory 
building in somal anthropology, and to the 
analysis of action systems and political 
processes, then some disappointment is in 
store. 

Certainly one cannot fault Dr. Beattie for 
his meticulous descriptive account of the 
changing Nyoro state: its myths and history, 
its kingly rituals, the traditional (i.e. pre- 
colonial) forms and modern innovations, 
kingship and chiefship, the governmental 
aspeota of landholding, and much more. The 
style 18 clear, and the presentation is good. 
All this will provide a great deal of considerable 
interest to anthropologists, historians, political 
soientiste, and others concerned with the 
study of African states. This reviewer is 
repeatedly reminded of the accounts of 
earlier Europeans kingdoms by many 
historians. Here is exemplified the dictum 
that social anthropology 18 history, and not 
merely because the Nyoro state has disap- 
peared. For the most part the presentation 
is in generalized form: real people engaged 
in particular action and interaction seldom 
intrude, and empirical case studies are rare 
and casual. The author always implies, 
however, that his generalizations and abstrac- 
tions are based on such data, but this we 
must take on trust and cannot check. On 
reading this book, it remams difficult to 
understand how the Nyoro state really 
worked on the ground. It seems almost 
lifeless. For one thing there is little or no 
politicos in Dr. Beattie’s account of what is 
after all a political system of one kind and 
ethnographic content. There must surely 
have been struggles for power and influence, 
and to gain or sustain authority and privilege, 
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at various levels. The actuality of an operating 
system of political organmation 1s absent. 
Examples can be taken from the chapter 
* Chiefs in a changing society’, A chief was 
also a judge, and we are given details of the 
kind and meadence of cases dealt with in 
a chief’s court. But there is httle indeed on 
the actual processes in court and of the 
problems of decision-making and enforcement ; 
nor are we told muoh about how the role of 
judge complicates (conflicts with, perhaps) 
his linked roles of politician and administrator. 
There is an account of modern, colonial- 
imposed, councils and of the matters with 
which they dealt; but we can learn little of 
who is elected to these councils, and how, 
and of how matters are discuased and decisions 
reached, and whether these councils came 
into conflict with the established chiefs. 

At the beginning of his concluding chapter, 
Dr. Beattie states ‘I have sought to describe 
8 political process, or rather a combination of 
processes, rather than a political structure as 
such’, Without some specal meanmg to 
‘process’ and ‘structure’, this seems to 
be precisely the opposite of what has been 
achieved in effect. There is virtually no 
reference to the work, old or new, of social 
scientista mn the field of political somology : 
there is no focal problem, or set of problems, 
to orient the ethnographic deserrption or to 
produce fruitful concepts and hypotheses. 
With both politics and theory omitted the 
ethnography has an emasculated appearance. 
This is a great pity, for in social anthropology 
there remains a real deficiency ın theoretical 
understanding and conceptual tools in con- 
nexion with political systems and the processes 
of government in non-European, centralized 
polities. These latter have, like that of the 
Nyoro, disappeared in modern Africa; but 
they remain of considerable interest as 
a political species, and many will have hoped 
to find invaluable olues to understanding 
them. So they will, of course, from this 
volume, but not in the degree they may have 
expected. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


Wvarr MacGarrey: Custom and 
government in the lower Congo. xv, 
322 pp., 4 plates. Berkeley, etc. : 
University of California Press, 1970. 
$12.50. (English agente: IBEG Ltd. 
95s.) 


The Kongo people of the lower Congo Basin 
are one of the many African groups about 
whom much has been written and yet about 
whom we still know rather little, especially 
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from a specialized anthropological view-point. 
There is a great deal of historical, ethnological, 
political, and legal material, often pains- 
takingly collected and synthesized by past 
missionaries, administrators, and others; but 
there are enormous gaps in knowledge, often 
crucial when seeking anthropological answers 
to important questions, and many items of 
dats are rendered problematical because of 
invelid, dogmatic assumptions underlying 
their presentation. It is important therefore 
to acknowledge the publication of this book 
on one region of the Kongo country by 
a tramed anthropologist who did his research 
in 1964-6. 

Dr. MacGaffey chose to concentrate, no 
doubt wisely, on one limited region, Mbanza 
Mateke, and on the village of that name 
originally founded there by the Protestant 
misnonary, Henry Richards. Dr. MaoGaífey 
states that this particular genesis, and the 
unusual Protestant emphasis in the region, 
is not especially significant as ‘most Kongo 
settlements... are artificial synthetic orea- 
tiors’. The author does not claim, then, to 
write about the Kongo people as a whole, 
and he suggests that such an attempt would 
not be very helpful at this stage. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
* Structures ' (which in conventional American 
anthropological usage means kinship, of 
course), ‘Processes’ (exchange, marriage, 
funerals, and land) and ‘ Chiefship’. There 
is here a mine of data which should lead to 
answers to some of the outatanding questions 
on Kongo social organization. But on the 
whole the book's main value 18 ethnographio, 
and it is rather weak on theoretical analysis. 
The reader may have to do a good deal of 
the work for himself, and this reviewer found 
it sometimes excessively difficult to see the 
wood because of the plethora of trees. Yet 
that is ungenerous in view of the quantity of 
data made available by the author. 

Dr. MacGaffey has been impressed by what 
he sees as the marked tendency to disorder 
that typifies Kongo society as demonstrated 
in Mbanza Mateke. He seems worried that 
he has been unable to discover neat, clear 
patterna of groups, righte and obligations, and 
relationships. He may be correct, or it may 
be that the ‘ order in disorder’ escaped him. 
Foz example, his case studies of land disputes 
(where he finds land rights and rules almost 
chaotic) might perhaps have yielded more on 
a closer analysis freed of structural bias. Dr. 
MacGaffey specifically perceives a Radcliffe- 


Brown type of ‘ pervasive disequilibrium °. ' 


This now largely outmoded structural- 
equilibrium framework may well have unduly 
distorted the presentation in this book, 
despite the author’s well-meant attempt to 
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look closely at process. At the same time, and 
probably inevitably though unfortunately, 
the author has fought a kind of running battle 
with the dogmatic rigidities of the earher 
Belgian ethnographers working among these 
people, and who, as he says, ‘invented 
le matriarcat’ for the Kongo. Much of the 
ethnographioal reportang from the Congo 
suffers from this defect, and there seem to 
have been few trained anthropologists to 
help restore the balance and to inject more 
imaginative approaches. It is something of 
a pity that Dr. MaoGaffey did not, neverthe- 
leas, draw more support from more enlightened 
social and cultural anthropology in order to 
work out a clearer framework free of old 
assumptions. 

Essentially, then, one must take this book 
as a rich ethnography of one Kongo area, 
rather than a thorough analysis of socio- 
cultural systems in modern theoretical terms. 
'This is, 1n. context, no mean achievement in 
itself, and Africanist anthropologists will 
be grateful. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


E. Corran and N. N. Russ (ed): 
Readings in African law. (Cass 
Library of African Law, No. 6.) 
2 vols.: xxvii, 418 pp.; ix, 336 pp. 
London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 
1970. £16.80. 


The development of formal courses con- 
cerned with the study of Afnoan customary 
law has been hampered by the fact that the 
source material upon which such a study must 
be based is diverse in character and is to be 
found in a variety of contexte and disciplines. 
Missionaries, anthropologiste, administrative 
officers, and (generally more recently) lawyers 
have contributed to the growth of the con- 
siderable volume of information and analysis 
now available; to obtain a representative view 
of the material it has been neceesary to consult 
a large number of widely varying publioations, 
not all of which have been readily accessible 
to studenta in Africa or elsewhere. The work 
under review is designed to afford some remedy 
for this situation by presenting in two volumes 
a selection of relevant material ‘intended as 
a comprehensive introduction to the subject 
as & whole'—ocomprehensive in terms of 
geographical regions of Africa, in terms of 
branchee of law, and in terms of the diverse 
interesta and atyles of different authors. 

The editors have largely suoceeded in this 
aim, although two qualifications may be 
indicated. First, the title of the work is 
somewhat misleading: the content deals not 
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with the whole range of law in Africa but with 
customary law only, and treats this in 180lation 
as & legal phenomenon, separated (as to-day 
it is not in practice) from other parte of 
national legal systems. There is virtually no 
discussion of the administration of customary 
law at the present time or of its role in the 
evolution of African legal systems in the 
future, apart from a brief in the 
introduction. Secondly, the material included, 
while it spans most regions of sub-Saharan 
Africa, is restricted to extracts from publica- 
tions in English and to material on Common- 
wealth states and South Afrios; no attempt 
has been made to include information from 
franoophone África or even extraots from the 
important works of the early German writers 
on customary law. 

However, what ts presented here is a 
valuable collection of some 175 extracts, often 
substantial in length, from the works of some 
60 authors. The most frequently quoted 
author 18 Professor I. Schapera but the most 
extensively quoted authors are Professor T. O. 
Elias and Hans Cory. These three together 
provide well over a quarter of the Readings. 
The rest of the anthology includes extracta 
from authoritative works by other anthropolo- 
gists (Beattie, Bohannan, Gluckman, Gulliver, 
Holleman, Lloyd, eto.), other lawyers (Allott, 
Danquah, Ollennu, Phillips, Sarbah, Sey- 
mour, eto. and some admunistrative officers 
(Howell, Lawrance, Lambert, ete.). Most of 
the extracts are taken from the well-known 
standard works by these authors, but o few 
items are included from periodicals which may 
be inaccessible to many students. The whole 
work gives conveniently a most useful into- 
ductory conspectus of the range of African 
customary law as seen through the eyes of 
varying disciplines at different historical 
periods. 

However, the oollection might have been 
improved in certain respects. For example, 
the editors might have ranged a little more 
widely in their quest for relevant material. 
In isolating customary law as if it were a 
discipline in itself, they have omitted the 
statutory provisions under which customary 
law has been administered in modern times 
and they provide no direct quotations from 
the oase-law which might have been a useful 
source (for example, on the subjeots of land 
law and the interaction of customary law with 
other laws). There is no discussion m these 
volumes of research methodology in this fleld, 
and no sample excerpt from recent authorita- 
tive recordings of customary law such as the 
‘Restatement of African Law’ or from 
legislative codifications such as the Natal 
Code of native law or the Tanganyika Declara- 
tions of local customary law. Useful material 
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would also have been found in some official 
Government reporta (such as Phillips's Report 
on native tribunals in Kenya). 

Furthermore, the editors have been unduly 
restrained in the matter of original comment: 
of explanatory or ontical material introducing 
or linking the extracts there is very little; 
apart from the introduction (a 14 pp. general 
summary), original matter by the editors 
themselves occupies scarcely 20 of the 739 pp. 
of text. However, the editors’ original con- 
tribution lies to no small extent in their skill 
and expertise as exemplified by their selection 
of material and arrangement of it; the work 
is well organized, dividing the extracta mto 
the following topics: the customary judicial 
process, crimes and civil wrongs, contract, 
land law and (m Vol. r1) persons, the family, 
marriage, and succession. Within each topic 
the subdivision and juxtaposition of material 
is clear and helpful, the whole arrangement 
thus contributing to provide an analytical 
framework. 

There are no notes on the authors of the 
different works quoted; 16 would have been 
helpful to many students if some details had 
been provided regarding the discipline and 
experience of the authors and, particularly, 
their publications, for the work lacks a biblio- 
graphy. (The latter 1s a serious flaw in that the 
extracta are quoted complete with the original 
footnotes including the abbreviations adopted 
m the original work but here unexplained : 
thus numerous oitations are given which are 
incomplete or even cryptic, necessitating 
reference to the original publication for 
elucidation (e.g. pp. 96, 175, and 285-6 of 
Vol. n) The geographical range of the 
material is concealed, and the novice student 
hindered, by the absence of any explanatory 
note concerning the ethnio groups whose laws 
are discussed ; 1t may be reasonable to expect, 
most readers to recognize the Ashanti, Yoruba, 
and Basuto but it 15 doubtful whether all 
readers will readily looate the Guasu, Iteso, 
Nandi, Mazabuka District, eto., without any 
guidance at all. In an extreme instance, there 
is no mdication whatsoever of the region, 
territory, or ethnic group to which a deacrip- 
tion of an abduction ritual relates (1r, 131). 

The subject-matter is presented in the two 
volumes as a single work, and it is therefore 
somewhat inconvenient that not merely 
pagination but part and chapter numbering, 
and indexing, are separate for each volume. 
It is unfortunate that works quoted are not 
always cited with reference to the later edi- 
tions; thus one of Professor Elias’s works 
quoted, Groundwork of Nigerian law, was 
retitled in the second edition The Nigerian 
legal system—but this is not mentioned here. 
On the other hand, Sarbah's Fanti customary 
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law» is cited by reference to the modern reprint 
only, with no reference to the original pubhca- 
tion. Some extracts from periodical publica- 
tions are quoted with no indication of the date 
(1, 35, 83, 90). There appear to be few mis- 
printa or errors; Bentsi-Enohill is mis-spelt 
(p. xviit) and Wilson’s Luo customary law and 
marriage laws oustoms is quoted and ated 
eight times, giving the title ın three different 
forms and never correctly: 

The principal criticism of this publication, 
however, is one for which the editors bear no 
responsibilty. These volumes should have been 
produced cheaply—perhaps in paper-back 
style—for student use; the exoeedingly high 
price of the work will unfortunately: greatly 
reduce ita ciroulation amongst the very 
readers for whom it could otherwise have been 
most valuable. 

JAMES 8. READ 


N. N. Rupr and E. Corran (ed): 
Annual survey of African law. Vol. 1— 
1967. [iv], xxvi, 426 pp. London: 
Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1970. £6.30. 


. I can only be very critical of the first 
volume of the Annual survey of African law, 
which covers developments in 1967. I would 
like my criticisms to be constructive, though, 
because I know the task Neville Rubin and 
Eugene Cotran have set themselves is one of 
massive proportions; my main worry is that 
if they did all I want them to do, their burden 
would be even heavier. 

Let me not say much about the concept of a 
survey of Áfnoan law: To be honest, I don't 
see the point of ıt, though obviously Frank 
Cass and Co. Ltd. do, or they wouldn’t 
publish 16. I would have thought that the 
number of scholars interested in an over-all 
picture was too negligible to be worth con- 
sidering, and those who had special national 
interests in Africa would find the survey not 
penetrating or detailed enough. I only hope 
enough people will be interested in the series 
for 16 to surmount the marketing problems 
which the Annual survey of Commonwealth 
law has run into; if it doean’t, the present 
formidable price of £6.30 will undoubtedly 
go up.- 

The editors are let down first by their 
coverage. They are well-intentioned but 
obviously just as limited in their foreign 
language contacta as the reat of us. Enghsh- 
speaking Africa they cover in depth; for 
French-speaking Africa they offer us two 
contributions (Cameroon by an Irishman and 
Congo-Kinshasa by a Belgian) leaving the 
remaining 21 francophone countries un- 
mentioned; . while Portuguese Africa gets a 
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single chapter (a very difficult chapter, 
perhaps in the translation, in which the author 
has to explain a lot of elementary Portuguese 
law, yet still manages to confuse us with 
references to ‘investigation of paternity, 
ez offlco' and emphyteusis— of limited 
interest’, we are told). But for the rest, 
‘ African law’ becomes the familiar catalogue 
of Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, Zambia, and so on. 
I hope the editors can spread their net more 
widely in future. 

Survey writing 18 always very hard and 
the 16 authors have been given their heads. 
There are some first rate oontmbutions, 
notably, for me, James Read’s chapter on 
Tanzania, and Claire Palley’s on Rhodesia, 
but it is clear that several authors are not at all 
sure how to present their material. Rather 
surprisingly, Eugene Cotran himself sometames 
falls into the second category, for he cannot 
hope to enhghten us at all with statements 
such as ‘ For two cases dealing with company 
law, see Weingot v. Leslie [spelt wrong] and 
Household Centre Lid. v. Achelis (Kenya) Ltd.” 
(p. 181), or ‘ Another reported case on repudia- 
tion of & contract of surance is...’ (p. 136). 
Not my idea of a useful survey. 

Some of the weaker contributions show & 
remarkable lack of balance. The Nigerian 
chapter, for example, almost totally ignores 
the Northern states, what was at the time the 
dramatic constitutional case of Jackson v. 
Gowon gets only a sentence, and the fantasti- 
cally innovative crummal laws get no mention 
at all, whereas there are 24 pp. on the problem 
of evidence of paternity, over 2 on the prosaic 
question of confessions, and 7 very dull ones 
on accomplice evidence. There is no reference 
to a single Nigerian commeroial case, whereas 
there are 71 reported m the 1967 volumes of 
the Afnoan Law Reports Commercial Series. 

This last point raises the fundamental 
question of the sort of research that should be 
done for a survey of this kind. Where the 
published sources are few, most people who 
want to will be familiar with them. Yet 
everyone will surely admit that given the par- 
lous state of current African law reporting, the 
published sources may give a very misleading 
picture of legal growth. I had hoped that the 
survey writers would explore for us the un- 
published sources, yet save for a few unreported 
Nigerian cases mentioned to counterbalance 
the ignoring of the reported ones, this research 
has not been done. It becomes pointless to 
speculate, for example, (p. 104) whether the 
published case of Manjang v. N' Dongo was the 
inspiration for The Gambia’s Dissolution of 
Marriage (Special Circumstances) Act, when 
research would have shown that the unreported 
case of Jarawa waa the orucial one. 

Iam left with feelings of great unease about 
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the editorial control exercised over this 
volume. It is patently obvious that the 
editors have left the contributors alone to an 
alarming extent. The punctuation is often 
deplorable, the end-notes (I wish they could 
have been footnotes) are often a curious 
mixture of numbers and asterisks (see p. 135), 
there 18 no style for dates or case citations (the 
NMLR appear variously with round and 
square brackets round the dates, though there 
should be neither; and the fount for the 
square bracket was obviously mislaid when 
ch. vi was set), and we read variously ‘ Com- 
mon Law’, ‘Common law’, and ‘common 
Law ', and 80 on. 

This sort of problem may be ironed out in 
future if the publishers get a reliable printer. 
They have been very badly served by their 
present one. Messrs. Rubm and Cotran must 
either be prepared to msist on more rigorous 
printer's proof-reading or do it better them- 
selves. Missing Imes (p. 59), irregular line 
spacing (pp. 34, 414—ohapter 1v is incredible, 
changing spacing twice, at pp. 76 and 91), 
inconsistent punotustion (footnotes 96-167— 
though not 98—of chapter ii have full stops 
after the footnote number; no other chapter 
in the book has any) and mcongruous mis- 
spelling (on p. 75 for Sowolidek read Sensolid 
Lid.; on p. 74 for Enul. Printer, read (I 
think) Govt. Printer). 

It is a poor beginning. Let us hope the 
series improves. 

1 ALAN MILNER 


Dimtrear Mezxs and others: Génies, 
anges et démons. [By 10 authors.] 
(Sources Orientales, vor.) 429 pp. 
Paris: Éditions du Seuil, [1971]. 


It is now 15 years since this series was 
started with a volume of studies on La 
naissance du monde. It may be well to recall 
now, with the publication of the eighth 
volume of the series, the origin and purpose of 
the undertaking. In 1957, on the inrtaative of 
Marcel Leibovici, now a professor m Montreal, 
a group of young French Orientaliste planned 
to provide a series of collaboratave studies on 
various aspects of religious belief and practice 
in the cultures in which they specialized. The 
religions dealt with have ranged through all 
the continent of Asia and the adjacent islands. 
The religion of ancient Egypt has also been 
included; but not the Eastern forms of 
Christianity. 

The eight volumes, which have been pub- 
lished so far, form a valuable contribution to 
both the study of Oriental cultures and the 
history and comparative studies of religion. 
But the choice of subjecta, to which individual 
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volumes have been devoted, appears some- 
what arbitrary, and it conforms to no recog- 
nizable scheme of presentation. The subjecta 
80 far dealt with comprise cosmogony, dreams 
and their interpretation, pilgrimages, the 
judgement of the dead, myths and rites 
connected with the moon, the sacred dance, 
the goroerer, and now, supernatural beings. 
However, such a choice of unrelated subjecte 
may rave ite advantages; for it has led to the 
treatment of themes (e.g. the moon) not dealt 
with in more systematic surveys. 

Another feature of the series also calls for 
comment now that it comprises so many 
volumes. The contributors of each volume 
have apparently been left to express their own 
conceptions of the topic concerned, and to 
treat it as they think fit. Consequently, within 
a particular volume diverse conceptions of ita 
advertised theme have sometimes appeared, 
together with some confusion as to ite scheme 
of presentation. There have also been some 
curious gaps in the coverage of the subjects 
dealt with. The present volume, for example, 
exhibits two serious defects in this respect: 
nothing is provided on the demonology of 
either Iran or Japan. 

Vol. vor begins, as do all the preceding 
volumes, with an essay on the ancient Egyptian 
aspect of the subject concerned. It 1s provided 
by Dimitri Meeks (Institut Frangais du 
Caire, and is a valuable survey of the multi- 
tude of supernatural beings and lesser divinities 
whick the Egyptian imagination discerned m 
the phenomena of the Nile valley and adjoining 
deserts. In describing the vanous beings 
associated with man’s Ife and destmy, 
nothing, curiously, is said about Am-mut, the 
* eater of the dead ’, which figures so menacingly 
in tas depictions of the post-mortem judge- 
ment. And no attempt 15 made to relate 
Egyptian demonology to the Egyptian 
Weliaenschauung, or to deal with the problem 
of Sst. Much more interesting material 
might also have been drawn from Coptic 
literasure. 

Professor Leibovici, who deals with tho 
Mesopotamian evidence, notes that in cunei- 
form ‘demon’ is denoted by two ideograms 
signifying ‘ Pesprit da mort’. The mortuary 
aspeob of Mesopotamian demonology seems to 
predominate, which doubtless reflects the 
pessimistic preocoupation with death that 
characterizes so much of the literature of 
ancient Mesopotamia. It was a richer (1) 
demonology than that of Egypt, and Mesopo- 
tamian artista were capable of portraying 
more horrific, and convincing, demons. 
Strangely, Professor Leibovioi does not discuss 
the place of the god Nergal in the demonio 
hierarchy. 

André Caquot (École Pratique des Hautes 
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Étcdes) deals with the angels and demons of 
Hebrew religion. His essay contains a valuable 
section on the ‘Angel of Yahweh’ and 
Mashkhith, as the pest-bringing minister of 
Yahweh. It was interesting to learn that 
rabbinical literature records that the dreaded 
Lilith had a son named Hormin; but the 
reviewer sought in vain for enlightenment on 
the ‘ crouching’ demon of Genesis iv, 7 and 
the mysterious Dokiel of the ‘ Testament of 
Abraham '. 

Professor Toufy Fahed (Strasbourg) con- 
siders the Islamic evidence. He describes 
Muslim angelology as a ‘ théophanie perma- 
nente' throughout the universe, maintained, 
for God by beings ‘ dépouillés de toute pesan- 
teur susceptible de les éscarter de leur pôle 
d'attraction ', yet possessing freedom of will 
and movement. The origin and nature of the 
shayitin he judges to be essentially obscure, 
but recognizes that they are closely associated, 
and are perhaps to be identified with the 
jinns. He discerns the hneaments of two 
demonologies: one resulting from mono- 
theism, and the other deriving from pre- 
Islamio paganism. 

J.-P. Roux (CNRS) had the particularly 
difficult task of dealing with the subject as it 
has found expression among the Altaic peoples. 
He prefers to entitle his article: ‘Les êtres 
intermédiaires chez lea peuples altafques’, 
since he found the terms ‘ gémes, anges et 
démons * inappropriate to represent the Altaic 
conception. He maintains that the concept of 
intermediary beings can be understood only in 
relation to the Altaic idea of the universe. 

J. Varenne (École Francaise d'Extráme- 
Orient) is responsible for the section of the 
‘ anges, démons et génies * in India, which he 
defines as ‘ une hiérarchie de forces agissantes, 
angéliques et démoniaquee, divines et héro- 
Iques'. He aptly cites the iconographic witness 
of temples, covered with myriads of dancing 
and gesticulating figures, symbolic of the un- 
ceasing energy of life in a tropical environment. 
However, according to the law of karman, 
there is no permanency of status in this 
hierarchy, and all beings move constantly up 
and down ite index of reward and punishment. 

The nats of Burma are studied by Denise 
Bernot (Centre Universitaire des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes). The term, of uncertain 
origin, designates the spirits which the Burmese 
believe exist everywhere, even within them- 
selves. They constatute various categories, 
&ooording to their power, habitat, and activity. 
Deriving from a primitive animism, the nate 
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were accommodated in the pantheons of 
Hinduism and Buddhism, when these faiths 
established themselves m the country. A 
similar form of spiritism is deacribed i P.-B. 
Lafont (École Pratique des Hautes Études) 
in the lands of South East Asia. In like 
manner, belief in these spirite has been adopted 
into Buddhism: for example, their cult site, 
being incorporated into a stfipa, the spirite 
themselves may be transformed into the 
‘ empreinte du pied du Bouddha '. 

The horrifio demonology of Tibet is dealt 
with by Irène Martin du Gard (CNRS). Here 
also an indigenous animism and demonology 
have continued beneath a veneer of Buddhism. 
It is surely significant of the Tibetans’ grim 
humour that a myth represente the Tibetan 
people as the offspring of a monkey and & 
demon. In the last essay, Kristofer Schipper 
desoribes the demonology of China. He 
argues that caution must be exercised in 
accepting the evidence of literary acoounte of 
demonio activity, since they are often the 
products of a sophisticated imagination. He 
prefers to base his study on his own observa- 
tions in south Fukien. He confirms the 
impression given by Chinese iconography, that 
supernatural bangs are invariably of hideous 
appearance. The reason for this presentation 
doubtless lies in the fact that the word TW 
kuei, which designates them, can mean the 
* me de l'homme mort qui retourne à la terre, 
ou bien au pays souterrain des morts '. Chinese 
belief in demons has been so deeply established 
and so wide-spread that the author feels 
justified m declaring ‘ L’histoire dea démons, 
c'est aussi l'histoire de la civilisation’. It 
would be interesting to know how far this 
traditional demonology 1s still effective in 
Communist China to-day. 

This is a valuable book, and scholars will be 
grateful to ita authors for assembling, so con- 
veniently, muoh material that is diffioult of 
access. In general criticism, it should perhaps 
be said that some attempt should have been 
made, somewhere in the book, to define more 
exactly what is meant by the categories 
‘ génies, anges et démons’. It is a book that 
should certainly have more illustrations; for 
no amount of descriptive writing can convey 
the insight that the ‘ikon’ gives. To the 
relevant bibliographies there should be added 
some notice of the important articles on 
angels in Bd. v (1962) of the Reallextkon 
Jêr Antike und Christentum. 


B. 4. F. BRANDON 
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ARMAS SALONEN: Die Fischera im 
alten Mes mien nach sumertsch- 
akkadsschen Quellen : eme lexikalische 
und kulturgeschtchtliche Untersuchung. 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. 166.) 314 pp., 
51 plates. Helsinki: [Academia 
Scientiarum Fennica], 1970. Fmk. 66. 


In this most recent of his ‘lexical and 
kulturgeschichtliohe ' mvestigataons Professor 
Salonen treats in the usual way the fishes of 
ancient Mesopotamia and all that has to do 
with them. The volume 1s particularly weloome 
as it provides a convenient complement to his 
Agricultura Mesopotamica (1968), in which he 
covered the sources of food on dry land. Like 
that earlier volume, the Fischerei lista people 
and professions concerned and equipment used, 
as woll as other technical terms, but because 
of the nature of the sources—very largely 
lexical, outside the Presargonio Lagash texte 
(cf. B. Landsberger, MSL, vu, 2, p. 80)— 
the main part of the book 18 concerned with 
the fish themselves, and Professor Salonen 
records over 300 fish names (pp. 145-238). 
The book includes a useful bibliography of, 
and some quotations from, modern publica- 
tions on the ichthyology of Iraq, and in the 
plates we have ancent and modern illustra- 
tions of fish and fishing techniques. All this, 
together with the ever-valuable indexes, makes 
& handy referenoe work, but the reviewer must 
add that its usefulness would be much 
enhanced by any attempt to evaluate the 
evidence assembled. Although of course ts 
material has been fully incorporated in the 
new volume, Landsberger’s brief contribution 
to the subject (in MSL vir, 2, 79 ff.) is in 
some ways more enlightening than much 
perusal of Professor Salonen’s compendious 
"work. 

J. N. POSTGATE 


ManognL Conmgx:  Trasé de langue 
amharique (Abyssinte). Seconde édi- 
‘tion. (Université de Paris. Travaux 
et Mémoires de l'Institut d'Ethno- 
logie, xxiv. xx, 487 pp. Paris: 
Institut d’Ethnologie, 1970. 


The present reviewer is generally opposed 
to the rapavious and almost wholly unhealthy 
reprint industry, but there is a very strong 
case for a reissue of Marcel Cohen’s maater- 
piece. One’s only regret is that a reprint of the 
Tratté was not accompanied by a simultaneous 
reissue of the complementary Nouvelles études. 


Every student of Amharic must hope that the 
latter will soon become available again for the 
benefit of present and future generations of 
Amharic scholars. 

In the 36 years since it was first published 
Professor Cohen's Traité, especially when 
supplemented by the Nouvelles études, has 
worn remarkably well. Despite the appearance 
of & number of recent teaching tools (and 
some of these deserve respect), no serious 
student of Amharic can do without those two 
chefs d'œuvre. It 18 a great pity that two 
recent syntactical treatises of exceptional 
value and importance by studente of H. J. 
Polotaky (Q. Goldenberg and O. Kapeliuk) are 
still not available in a European language. 

- The description of the work on the title- 
page 28 seconde édition is apt to mislead, for— 
as iz correctly stated on p. xi—this is merely 
a ‘réédition photographique'. The only 
difference, compared with the original 1936 
edition, will be found in a few additions to the 
* corrections et additions '. 

B. U. 


MANFRED ULLMANN: Wörterbuch der 
kicsaschen arabischen Sprache, hrsg. 
durch die Deutsche Morgenlandische 
Gesellschaft. 9./10. Lsef. Cover-title, 
lvi, 489-586 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1970. DM 56. 


With the pubhoation together of fascicules 
9 and 10 of the Wörterbuch we have now been 
brought to the end of the entries under the 
letter kaf. The kaf fascicules have taken 
12 years to produce in print, yet for an 
Arabic lexicon, even with the limitations set 
upon ite scope by the editors, this must not 
be accounted too long. The coverage of texta 
ig extensive when, at an approximate estimate, 
the Titel-Verzeichnis may be calculated to 
contain over 800 works consulted. These last 
fascicules contain the prefatory material 
(Ivi pp) presumably to be bound up at the 
beginning of the kif volume, including Dr. 
Ullm&nn's introduction, his discussion of the 
methods employed, the order adopted, and 
the ssope or limitations of the lexicon in 
general.: Users of the lexioon will be grateful 
for the list of abbreviations and conventional 
symbols adopted. In addition to the actual 
completion of the kif volume, there follow 
63 pp. of additions and corrections, though 
there would seem to be not many of the latter 
—thie is nevertheless a slight inconvenience 
for the user who must remember eaoh time to 
consult the addenda. The fascicule concludes 
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with an interesting list of etymologies which 
has a surprisingly large number of Akkadian 
entries, one only for Sumerian, and, apart 
fron the commoner languages from which 
Arabio has borrowed, Latin, Mahn, Sanskrit, 
Spanish, and Tigre entries. All Arabista will 
be profoundly grateful for the labours of the 
lexinographers but hope for swifter progress 
with the lam volume ! 
E. B. SERJEANT 


Perre A. MacKay: Certificates of 
transmission on a manuscript of the 
Maqümat of Hariri (MS. Catro, Adab 
105). (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Vol. 61, Pt. 4.) 81 pp. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1971. 
$4. 


Dr. MacKay in this monograph draws 
attantion to a hitherto unnoticed MS of 
al-Harfri’s Magamêt copied in the same year 
as al-Harirl completed his text. Though there 
are no atartling variations from the standard 
editions of the Maqümat this MS is uniquely 
distinguished by bearing al-Harirl’s autograph 
ijasah (reproduced as fig. 7). The first certifi- 
cate of transmission informs us that the MS 
was copied, after a completion of a recitation 
of she book, from the author's own sutograph. 
Ths list of auditors in this certaficate contains 
a number of interesting names. There follow 
other certificates of readings at Aleppo, 
Baghdad, and Damascus, the latest belonging 
to the seventh hijri century. To these are 
added some certificates given in secondary MSS 
of the Magamat. There are facaimiles of the 
certificates, an index of Arabic names, and 
an index and glossary of Arabic terms. . 

This is a painstaking and accurate study 
accomplished with great skill, a model, one 
might say, of how such work should be done. 
Dr. MacKay has rendered Arabists a great 
service in presenting them with this valuable 
piece of documentation for the literary history 
of the ‘Abbasid period. 

B. B SERJEANT 


E. CERULL: and others (ed.): al-Idrisi: 
Opus geographicum, sive ‘ Liber ad 
eorum delectationem qus terras peragrare 
studeant’, consilio et auctoritate E. 
Cerulls, F. Gabrieli, G. Lew Dela 
Vida, L. Petech, G. Tucci. Faset- 
culus primus. [vi], 100 pp. “Napoli : 
Istituto Universitario Orientale di 
Napoli; Roma: Istituto Italiano per 
il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1970. 
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Although portions of al-Idris!'a book relating 
to particular countries have been edited and 
translated with exemplary oare, the absence 
of a orttical edition of the entire text has been 
one of the moet serious and most surprising 
lacunae in the study of medieval Islamio 
geography. At the Convegno internazionale di 
Studi Ruggeriani at Palermo in 1954 F. Gabrieli 
and the late G. Levi Della Vida presented 
proposals for a complete edition. From time 
to time since then international congresses 
have learnt of the vicissitudes of the project. 
In 1966 R. Rubinacci published in Studi 
Magrebini, 1, an account of the manuscripts 
to be utilized together with a orttical -text of 
al-Idris's own introduction. The present 
volume contains this introduction and the 
whole of the first climate. The text has been 
established by R. Rubinace:, T. Lewicki, 
V. Monteil, M. T. Pett: Suma, L. Ricci, Fuad 
Sayyid, and A. Bausani, each of whom has 
been responahle for a section. It 15 clearly 
and accurately printed and is &ocompanied 
by a full apparatus oriticus; there 18 no 
commentary. The successful completion of 
this undertaking will be a very great service 
to scholarship. 

C. F. BEOKINGHAM 


FarHALLA KuoLzr (ed): Kitab al 
tawhid: Abu Mangir Muhammad ibu 
Muhammad ibn Mahmud al-Maturids 
al-Samargandt. (Recherches publiées 
sous la direction de l'Institut de 
Lettres Orientales de  Beyrouth. 
Sér. 1: Pensée Árabe et Musulmane, 
Tom. L.) xli, 411, 58, [9] pp. 
Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 
1970. (Distributed by Librairie 
Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


This edition of al-M&turidi’s Kitab al-tawhid 
should, as the editor claims, ‘make good a 
deficiency in our knowledge of kalam’. The 
edition appears to have been very competently 
made, and, like the other volumes in this 
series, it 18 well printed and produced. 

Dr. Kholeif adds useful introductions, in 
English and Arabio, which are taken up 
largely with an analysis of the contents of the 
book. In the course of this analysis, he also 
compares al-M&turidi's views with those of 
other, later, mutakallimin, and examines, 
tentatively, the influence that he may have 
had on them and the sources on which he 
may have drawn. It 1 difficult, incidentally, 
in this connexion, to see exactly what Dr. 
Kholerf’s contention is concerning al-Má&turidI 
and Qàdi ‘Abd al-Jabbür (seotion 2, pp. xxxix- 
xli). The evidence that he adduces appears 
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to show either that both drew on the same 
sources or that Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar used 
al-M&turidi’s work. Neither of these eon- 
clusions would seem unreasonable, nor would 
a conclusion that combined the two, but Dr. 
Kholeif does not, ss far as I can see, draw 
any conclusion at all. It seems strange to 
show, at some length, that the two authors 
express similar ideas, without giving any 
judgement on the possible reasons for this. 

There are a few printers’ errors; those that 
I have found are as follows. 

p. xxiii: ‘each other’ is twice written as 
one word. 

p. xxv: there is an omission in the citation 
from Qur’in xvm, 42, which comes out as 
t“ they would seek occasion the Occupant of 
the throne ”’. 

p. xxx: ‘ from’ should read ‘ form’. 

p. xxxix: ‘cause ' should read ‘came’ (1). 


J. N. MATTOOK 


MAJID Faxury: 4 of Islamio 
philosophy. (Studies in Oriental 
Culture, No. 5.) xviii, 427 pp. New 
York and London: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. $15, £6 15s. 


It is difficult to review a book when there 
are few faulta to point out. The comparative 
shortness of this notice should, &ocordingly, 
not be taken as reflecting any discredit upon 
what I consider to be a work of considerable 
scholarly achievement. 

Professor Fakhry anticipates the criticism 
that it is premature yet to produce a general 
history of Islamico philosophy thus: f... fair 
amount of material is now available, either in 
good editions or manuscripts, and the collation 
of the two should make interpretation rela- 
tively accurate. Moreover, the writing of a 
general history that would give scholars a 
comprehensive view of the whole field is a 
prerequisite of progress in that field, since it 
is not possible otherwise to determine the 
areas in which further research must be 
pursued or the gaps which must be filled °’. 

This seems very reasonable, and, indeed, the 
general history that he has produced is 
extremely good. It supplante both de Boer 
as an introduction to the subjeot for the 
general student of Islam and Sharif as a more 
detailed account for scholars. It will, I dare 
say, achieve more popularity in the latter role 
than the former, for the general student may 
well find that ite assimilation requires more 
time than he is prepared to give it and greater 
stamina than he possesses. 

This is not to ssy that it is not a lucid 
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conspectus. By no means; but it is certainly 
not easy. It is most diffloult to provide & 
coherent summary of a philosophical system, 
or systems, without oversimplifying to the 
point of travesty. Professor Fakhry succeeds 
in this as far as success is possible. He does 
not disguise the complexity of the material, 
but he contrives to give a readable and 
systəmatio account of the ideas of the various 
philosophers and the various trends in Muslim 
thought from the earliest times until the 
prezat day. 

It would be merely oarping to remark on the 
few infelicities and inaccuracies in Professor 
Fakh-y's otherwise exemplary English, and 
there is little point in rehearsing them here. 
There are, too, & number of slips that will, 
one hopes, be corrected in subsequent editions, 
such as the reference to Nagir al-Tüsi (p. 148), 

‘insured’ for ‘ ensured’ throughout (except 
once), the numerals on p. 194, the reference to 
~ Analytica posteria (sic)’ (p. 310), and a 
certain hesitation as to whether Greek works 
should be cited in their Latin titles, their 
English titles, or something altogether more 
cosmopolitan (* De Génération et Corruptione ’, 
p. 26). 

It is a task of some magnitude not only to 
understand but also to expound almost the 
whole of Muslim philosophy. Professor 
Fakhry's most impressive work can hardly 
fail to become, deservedly, a standard text- 
book on the subject. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


Roszar M. Happap: Syrian Christians 
tn Muslim society: an interpretation. 
(Princeton Studies on the Near Hast.) 
xi, 118 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1970. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. £2.40.) 


Essantially, although some allusion is made 
to the part played by Christians as trans- 
mitters of hellenism to the nascent civilization 
of Islam, this book is a study of the changing 
situation of the Syrian Christians under 
Ottoman rule, and of their role as mediators 
of Western culture in the nineteanth century. 
Dr. Haddad examines in some detail the con- 
sequences of missionary activities by the 
papacy among the Christian communities in 
Syria, particularly the effect of the Uniate 
moverient on the Melkites of the patriarchate 
of Antiooh. He further discusses the factor of 
commerce, which stimulated the emergence 
of a Syrian Christian trading community in 
symbiosis with the French merchanta, and 
resulted both in the extension of consular 
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protection and in the passage of Melkite 
protégés into the Uniste ranks. Proselytization 
waa nob without some ultimate disadvantages 
for Syrian Christaan society, as Dr. Haddad 
comments: ‘ In the span of some one hundred 
years, then, the Latins succeeded in all but 
doubling the number of Syrian churches and 
in destroying the tolerance and mutual 
acoommodation which, on the eve of missionary 
penetration, seems to have characterized their 
relations ’ (p. 49). He goes on to consider the 
history of the Melkite Uniates, who became 
* until well into the twentieth century ... the 
most “ westernired " Arabio-speaking com- 
munity in Syria (and Egypt) and the most 
alienated from indigenous traditions and 
values’ (pp. 51-2). The nineteenth century, 
‘when the characteristic institutions of the 
dominant community were in the process of 
formation, radical modifloation, or destruction’ 
(p. 70), was a time of opportunity for the 
Syrian Christians, when individuals pioneered 
the Arabio literary revival and the adoption of 
Western political concepta. In the latter con- 
nexion, Dr. Haddad draws a significant dis- 
tinction between the vision of the Orthodox 
Molkitee, conditioned as it was by their recent 
history, and that of their fellow-Christiang— 
‘with whatever reluctance, the Orthodox 
Melkite, in contrast to the Maronite and to 
some degree the Uniate Melkite as well, could 
only conceive of a polity in which the Syrian 
Muslims would be the numerically dominant 
element’ (p. 86). While the Maronites on the 
destruotion of the Ottoman Empire (and even 
before) espoused the idea of an independent 
Lebanon, the Orthodox Melkites moved 
towards a secular Arab nationahsm oentring 
on geographical Syria. 

This 15 & work abounding in real insighte into 
& complex and fluid historical process. An 
essay, as the author describes it, it is written 
with agreeable clarity. One reads if with 
pleasure and turns to it for instruotion. 


P. M. HOLT 


Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, University 
of Riyad. Vol. 1. 62, 465 pp. Riyad: 
Faculty of Arts, Riyad University, 
1390/1970. 


This new venture by the Faculty of Arta of 
the University of Riyad, under the editorship 
in chief of Dr. Mansür al-Házimi, contains 
artioles both in English and Arabic ranging in 
mope from Dr. A. 8. Abdo, ‘ Domestic passen- 
ger air-transport in Saudi Arabia’ to Dr. 
‘Abdallah al-Wuhaybi, ‘ al-Hijáz kamā hadda- 
dahu al-jughr&fiyyün al-‘Arab’, Most, how- 
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ever, are on literary and historical themes. 
Among the contributions in Arabio, one notes 
the text of a lecture by Professor Ch. Pellat, 
‘al-Muwashshah wa 'l-zajal hamzat al-wasl 
bayn thag&fit mukhtalifa’, while an article 
by Dr. Fárüq ‘Umar Fawzi, 'Nusüs s&'ad 
iktishàfuhe ‘ala adat taqwim al-da‘wi 
)-‘Abbasiyya ’, contains an interesting survey 
of source materials, the value of which would, 
however, have been increased by fuller 
bibliographical data. The standard of typo- 
graphy is generally good, although the repro- 
duction of photographs on pp. 33-7 is of very 
poor quality. Two useful features are a section 
of abstractes of doctoral dissertations by 
members of the Faculty of Arte, and a list of 
publications (mainly from Saudi Arabia) which 
it is intended to continue by annual in- 
Btelmenta. 
P. M. HOLT 


RaPHAELA Lewis: Everyday life in 
Ottoman Turkey. 206 pp. London: 
B. T. Batsford Ltd.; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1971. £1.70. 


Everyday life in Ottoman Turkey has 
fascinated European readers since the 
travellers’ narratives of the sixteenth century. 
Little has appeared on the subject in English 
since Victorian times, and this new work, 
which is attractively produced, generously 
illustrated, and moderately priced, cannot fail 
to have popular appeal. The student, however, 
will find further research difficult, since the 
book is without bibliography, notes, and 
indication of the provenance of the illustra- 
tions in the text. The aim seems to be to give 
& pioture of life as lived in good Sultan 
Suleymün's magnificent days, with the 
publisher claiming: ‘ Although the Ottoman 
Empire lasted for over mx hundred years, 
from 1281 [sic] to 1924, the deliberate and 
unhurried pace of life of most of ita subjects 
was protected against radioal change by social 
institutions of a remarkable atabilrty '. In faob, 
it is unlikely that the hfe of an inhabitant of 
Bursa in 1400 (if we knew anything about it) 
much resembled that of a flat-dweller in 
Beyoğlu in 1919. Yet, given the stability and 
vitality of Ottoman or, rather, Islamic customs, 
the reader is not made aware of their con- 
tinuing life in Republican Turkey to-day. 
Thus the chapter on religion and superstitions 
is couched in the past tense, and begins: 
‘The religion of the Turks was Islam’. A 
farther break with living reality is the decimon 
not to present technical terms in modern 
Turkish orthography. 

8. A. SKILLITER 
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Corpus inscriptionum twranicarum. Part 11. 
Inscriptions of the Seleucid and 
Parthian period and of eastern Iran 

_and Central Asta. [Vol. v.] Saka 
documents. Plates. Portfolio v : 
zctVi—orxoy, edited by R. E. Emmerick. 
[viii] pp., 30 plates. London: Lund 
Humphries, 1971. £4.50. 


The facsimiles here published for the first 
time are of Khotanese and Tumshuq texts. 
The former, from the Pelliot collection in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, have been published. 
in transliteration by Sir Harold Bailey in his 
Khotanese texts, u (1054) and mr (1956) 
(reprinted together with Khotanese texte, r 
(1945), in 1969). Studenta of these documents 
will be grateful to be able at last to verify the 
readings given there, even if most of the 
difficulties of interpretation remain. As the 
editor notes, ‘an attempt at translation is 
still a desideratum *. 

The last five plates in this portfolio are of 
previously unpublished Tumshuq texts from 
the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in East Berlin. 

The excellence of all the facsimiles is such 
as one has come to expect of this series. 


PETER KHOROOHE 


Hznuwur HuxBAOH and KAIEHUSROO 
M. Jamaspasa (ed. and tr): Vaeĝā 
Nask: an apocryphal text on Zoro- 
asirian problems. 75 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1969. DM 18. 


This edition of the so-called Vae#a Nask 
follows upon the editio princeps of Firoze M. 
Kotwal, which appeared in 1966. Here, 
however, a translation and commentary are 
also offered, together with an index of the 
Avestan words. The Avestan and Pahlavi 
versions appear in transcription, with a 
facsimile of MS T, at the back of the book. 

The short text, which is fragmentary and 
corrupt, has four main sections: (1) ‘ Ques- 
tions on religious conduct and disposal of the 
dead’; (2) ‘ Questions pertaining to illegiti- 
mate intercourse and illegitimate children’ ; 
(8) ‘A collection of incomplete Avestan 
quotations scattered in the Pahlavi Vidéodat’ ; 
(4) “ Problems of conversion ’. The interpreta- 
tion of seotions 2 and 4 particularly, differs 
from that of Kotwal. 

Though the Vaefa Nask has generally been 
considered a nineteenth-century forgery, the 
present editors, as a result of their examination 
of the MSS, suggest that its origins might 
reaoh back beyond the eighteenth century. 
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They were able to collate further MSS not 
available to Kotwal, but have based their 
edition on the two undated MSS T,, and F,, 
which they claim to be authoritative. The 
commentary oonsista largely in the comparison 
of parallel passages and in suggested emenda- 
tions of the consistently corrupt forms. 
Whetker a curiosity of this kind deserves such 
labour remains open to question. 


PETER KHOROCHE 


Suzanne Siauve: Les hiérarchtes spiri- 
tuelles selon — l'Anuvyükhgana de 
Madhea. (Publications de l'Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, No. 43.) [iii], 
11b pp. Pondichéry: Institut Fran- 
çaie d'Indologie, 1971. 


The Vishnuite Dvaitavüda of Madhva 
attests chca A.D. 1300 a refreshing, unorthodox 
current of olassical Indian thought, and 
Mile. Siauve has made a notable contribution 
to the elucidation of this corpus. A systematic 
account is presented in La doctrine de Madhva 
(same series, No. 38, 1968), and she has 
reprinted, translated, and digoussed the first 
pada of Madhva's Anuvyikhydna on the 
Brahmasüira in earlier studies (ibid., No. 8, 
1957; No. 14, 1959). 

Here, six passages from Anusyakhyiina, 
n1.2-4, printed in Nügarl, are translated and 
discussed. Their common concern is the 
cardinal distinction between God and all 
other creatures: the exposition ofan unfamiliar 
hierarchy of the latter, from Sri downwards, 
is the occasion for comments on salvation and 
damnation, predestination and divine justice, 
eto. The texta demonstrate convincingly the 
coherent theological bams of Madhva’s philo- 
sophy; Mile. Siauve’s instructive introductory 
essay stresses the certainty that Madhva's 
citation of ‘ Brahmatarka’, ` Brhatsamhită ', 
eto. genuinely attests an antecedent textual 
tradition, and in an appendix she exposes and. 
disposes of the falsified evidence which has 
given currency to the suggestion that Madhva's 
system was directly inspired by Christianity. 

Several misprints have been noticed, and a 
misunderstanding is probable in the detailed 
statement of the hierarchy of creatures at 
p. 45. By a rendering ‘ Of equal rank [next 
below Aévins] is Priyavrata and the remaining 
Üatadevatáh who rank between Aévins and 
Parjanya; the rest of oreation ranks below 
the entire list; ranking above the entire list 
is Sri’, a duplication would be avoided, and 
this lut would end with anys like the other 
lists cited, not inconolusively with Ugas. 

Did the compiler of <Anuvydkhyina’s 
doggerel k&riküs really know more of his 
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sources than he has been able to transmit? 
Madhva traditions are hardly to be accepted 
as biography (the prophet fetching, forsooth, 
the true Vedinta down from HimAlaya to his 
waiting disciples p. 14 f.), and there seems no 
reason at present to doubt that it was in the 
South, at Udipi, that fragments of ancient 
dualist Brahmasütrabhüsya material survived 
and. were elaborated in the name of Madhva. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


n 


Kraus L. JaNgRT and N. NARASIMHAN 
Port (comp.) : Indische und nepalische 
Handschriften, Tes 2. (Verzeichnis 
der Orientalischen -Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. m, 2.) 359 pp. 
17 plates. Wiesbaden : -Franz Bteiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1970. DM 148. 


Teil 2, with the modified title Indische und 
nepalische ‘Handschriften, takes ita place 
between Professor Janert’s Indische Hand- 
Schriften, T'eil 1 (1962) and Professor Sreekrishna 
Sarma’s Indische Handschriften, Teil 3 (1967). 

In Tell 1, 494 Indian manuscripts (and 
some handwritten notes by Albrecht Weber) 
were fully and excellently described; these, 
almost exclusively Sanskrit, are housed in 
Marburg and Tubingen and stem largely from 
Surat. A small portion of the Schrader collec- 
tion of South Indian manusoripte in Tubingen, 
also uncatalogued previously, was described 
in Teil 3; these texte, in Tamil and Sanskrit, 
are now deemed: to be numbered [100j1- 
[11:13, and Ted 4 will resume with MSS 
noe; 1114 ff. 

MSS 496-1000 which are now described m 
Teil 2 comprise: (1) texts largely from 
Kashmir, which are housed im the Staats- und 
Universitatebibliothek in Göttingen and the 
Lindenmuseum in Stuttgart; and (ii) texta 
housed in the Staatsbibliothek Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz in Marburg &nd Berlin, whioh 
stem in the main from Surat and Nepal. The 
treatment and presentation is again of the 
very highest standard, with ample citation of 
colophon material and references to relevant 
publications. 

The plates give reproduction in colour of 
fiva Nepalese miniatures depicting Buddhist 
Tantric divinities and reproduce several more 
extremely weloome specimens of calligraphy in 
Nagari, Bengali, S&radi, Nepal Nagari, 
Melay&jlam, Grantha, and Tamil sorte. 
Victually the whole range of Sansknt litera- 
ture is represented,’ with a preponderance of 
Vedio and Hindu religious works, but there are 
stray examples of Buddhist Sanskrit, older 
Hindi and Gujarati, and Bengal. 

.J. €. W. 
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J. TirakasIRI (ed.): Afyalt: papers on 
Indology and Buddhism. A felicstation 
volume presented to Oliver Hector de 
Alwis Wijesekera on his statieth birth- 
day. [v], xxiv, 192 pp., plate. Pera- 
deniya : Felicitation Volume Edi- 
torial Committee, 1970. 


Thus is an appropriate, well-produced tribute 
to Professor O. H. de A. Wijesekera, who was 
appointed Head of the Department of Sanskrit 
soon after the establishment of the University 
of Ceylon, became Professor of Sanskrit there, 
and eventually served as Vice-Chancellor of 
the short-lived ‘University of Colombo’. 
Twenty-six articles, stemming from Pera- 
deniya, Vidyalankara, Vidyodaya, and several 
countries of Europe, Asia, and America where 
he has studied and leotured, are an impressive 
token of the respect acoorded to his substantial 
contribution to Pali and Sanskrit studies, to 
the development of higher education in 
Ceylon, to Sinhalese culture, and to the 
international reputation of Ceylonese scholar- 
ship. 

Professor Wijesekera’s early career strikingly 
recalls an era of fruitful academic collaboration 
between the University of London’s young 
School of Oriental Studies and Ceylon’s still 
younger University College, to which the 
much developed successors of these institutions 
remain profoundly indebted. Since the wel- 
come biographical material in jah errs 
slightly in minor detail affeoting the School, 
I offer a résumé here. After graduation with 
First Class Honours in the University of 
London’s external B.A. Hons. (Indo-Aryan), 
study of the comparative grammar of Indo- 
Aryan under Professor (later Sir) Ralph L. 
Turner’s supervision led to the submission, 
during the School of Oriental Studies’s last 
term at Finsbury Cirous, of a successful Ph.D. 
thesis entitled Syntax of the cases in the Pals 
Nikdyas. After the period spent in London, 
further qualifications were taken, largely 
involving Sanskrit philosophical texte studied 
there with Betty Heimann: the Diploma in 
Indian Philosophy of the newly renamed 
School of Oriental and African Studies and the 
external M.A. (Indo-Aryan) of the University 
of London. 

Afijal begins with an account of the study 
of Pali in Europe before 1875 (Bechert). It 
includes notes on Aditi (Bailey), on Vasistha 
(Dandekar), and on Sansknt and Prakrit 
loans from Dravidian (Burrow), and several 
papers are devoted to largely semantic study 
of certain Buddhist concepts in Pah, Sanskrit, 
or Tibetan. Notable are the contributions 
relating to Buddhist Sanskrit, including 
editions of a Sorcug fragment resembling the 
Milesarvastivida version of Agganiiasuita 
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(Waldschmidt), ^ Sambükavadánanidánakathà 
(Ratna Handurukande), and  Saddharma- 
pundarika fragments (Nakamura). Papers on 
Sinhalese phonology, Kus&na kings” names, 
Germanic strong verbs, and Vedic ari, an 
article in Sanskrit on Buddhist logio, and 
discussions relating to Hindu philosophical and 
literary works all add to the interest of Anjali, 
whioh closes with a stimulating paper, ‘ Image 
and symbol in Sanskrit poetry ', contributed 
by the editor. 

An admission that it was possible to include 
only a provisional list of Professor Wijesekera’s 
publications underlines the desirability of 
collectively reprinting his series of semantio 
studies in Pali and Sanskrit literature, despite 
the agreeable certainty of farther valuable 
work in his retirement. 

3. 0. WEIGHT 


R. N. Menta: Ezcavatton at Nagara. 
(Maharaja Sayajirao University 
Archaeology Series, No. 10.) [ix], 
182 pp., 14 plates. Baroda: Dept. 
of Archaeology and Ancient History, 
Faculty of Arte, M.S. University of 
Baroda, [1970]. Rs. 25. 


This study of a coastal village in the north 
of mainland Gujar&ét, which at one tame 
expanded into a sizeable trading town before 
ite creek silted up, represents the work of 
Dr. Mehta and his team from the M.S. Univer- 
sity of Baroda in the years 1963-5. 

The excavation consisted of four trenches 
on different mounds in the village; the choice 
of these sites 18 not made immediately apparent, 
as the inept site plan which forms fig. 1 is 
without scale and unoontoured. As a result 
of the excavation of these trenches Dr. Mehta 
haa been able to establish a chronology of four 
main periods: I, mid-flrst millennium 3.0. to 
third century B.c.; II, growth of the village, 
untal the turn of the millennium; III, grest 
period of commercial expansion until the eighth 
or ninth century A.D., after which there is a 
gap until IV, fourteenth to eighteenth centuries 
A.D. The earliest habitation is thus Western 
Indian iron age, with the common Black and 
Red pottery predominant; isolated NBP 
sherds help to define levels within period I. 
Period II seema to refleot the commercial 
development of the village, with good speci- 
mens of chank objects and beads; the charao- 
tenstio plain and burnished red wares of the 
regions are naturally the most conspicuous 
wares. A few, sherds of amphorae and Red 
Polished Ware help to define Dr. Mehta’s 
period III, characterized by building in brick, 
objects imported from the Roman world and 
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Central Asia, and fine objects of chank and 
ivory; but the upper levels of the period 
already show a decline. Period IV is simply 
that which occurs after the gap, a period of 
two or three centuries when the site appears 
not to have been oocupied. 

Dr. Mehta seems to think that there is 
something which can appropriately be called 
‘Muslim Glazed Ware’; in this he is un- 
fortunately not alone among Indian writers. 
It is aigh time that this misleading appellation 
was discarded once and for all, and the poet- 
twelfth-oentury ceramic wares of Muslim 
India adequately described and classified, for 
there ia no more a single category of ‘ Mushm 
Glazed Ware’ than there is of ‘ pre-Muslim 
Ware’. All too rarely do excavation reporte 
as much as illustrate this material, which has 
potentially great signifloance in indicating 
cultural contacts in medieval India. 

The line drawings with whioh the report is 
illustrated are clear and informative; the 
same cannot be said of the plates, which aro 
muddy in quality. The English is, alas, of a 
low scandard, and the author has clearly in- 
sufficient technical vocabulary at his com- 
mand; what, for example, 1s the shape of a 
mound which is described as ‘ semitriangular' ? 
Some observations are too trite and otiose to 
have been worth mention; and there are 
some surprises, such as ‘cheetah was a 
scavenger ’, p. 162—it would seem that this 
is not here a mistake for ‘leopard’, as the 
beast is identified with pseudo-scientific 
precision as Cynaelurus juhatus [sic], but that 
it should have been a scavenger is not prima 
facie oredible, and no evidence is adduced. 
These faulta apart, the report is useful in 
preserting further information on coastal sites 
in western India. 

J. BURTON-PAGH 


Mare Luso-indicum: études et documents 
sur l'histoire de Océan Indien et des 
pays riverains à l'époque de la domina- 
tion portugatse. I. (Centre de Recher- 
ches d’Histoire et de Philologie de la 
Iv? Section de l'École Pratique des 
Hautes Études. [Série] rv. Hautes 
Études Islamiques et Orientales d' His- 
toire Comparée, 2. xiv, 168 pp., 
3 maps. Gendve: Librairie Droz; 
Paris: Librairie Minard, 1971. 


This volume consists of three studies 
followed by the text of seven relevant docu- 
ments, one in Italian, the others in Portuguese. 
In ‘Albuquerque et les négociations de 
Cambeye ’ Jean Aubin describes the relations 
of Almeida and Albuquerque with the Gujarati 
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court and with Malik Ayas. In ‘ Les rois de 
Katté au début du xvi? siéole' Geneviève 
Bouchon has attempted to solve an extremely 
complicated problem of dynastic succession 
with the help of the important report on Ceylon 
addressed by Cristovão Lourenço Carao&o to 
King Manoel, which is printed among the 
dcoumente. In ‘Cojeatar et Albuquerque’ 
Jean Aubin is concerned with the first expedi- 
tion of Albuquerque to Hurmux in 1507-8; 
a footnote promises that an examination of 
his next attempt to gam oontrol will be 
insladed in the second volume of this 
publication. 

The episodes narrated here were not 
spectacular or even specially important, but 
tke way in which they have been investigated 
stould commend this book to all studente of 
ttis period of Asian history. The available 
European and Oriental sources have been 
collated with meticulous care. The latter are 
relatively sparse; the former are, of course, 
principally Portuguese. The authors, especially 
M. Aubin, have been confronted with the 
frequent discrepancies in detail that charao- 
terire the chronicles. These have been 
recorded, discussed, and sometimes explained 
with superb patience and discrimination. The 
fcllowing judgement by a scholar of his 
authority deserves the particular attention of 
historians: ‘Ce serait une erreur de croire 
gae la supériorité navale des Portugais et leur 
avance dans l'emploi des armes à feu leur a 
rendu faoile la cróation d'un empire aaiatique. 
Presque partout ils se sont heurtés à des 
résistances opiniåtres, souvent bien organisées, 
et chaque fois que le hasard a mis en face 
d'eux des adversaires éminenta, le sort des 
acmes n'a rien réglé du premier coup. C'est 
en fin de compte l'énergie morale qui fut 
garante des triomphes portugais °. 


O. F. BECKINGHAM 


NrARRANJAN Ray: The Sikh Gurus 
and the Sikh society: a study in social 
analysis. [ix], 205 pp. Patiala: Pun- 
jabi University, 1970. 


Like most of the fairly large number of 
tooks on the Sikhs which have recently 
appeared, the contente of this volume too 
ariginated in centennial celebrations. The 
main body of the book consista of three 
lectures delivered at Patiala in commemoration 
cf the quincentennial of the birth of Gurü 
Nünsk, dealing respectively with the social 
milieu in which the Gurus lived, the message 
cf Gurü Nanak, and ita development by him 
and his sucoeesors resulting in the distinctive 
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features of Sikh society. Two other papers 
are printed as appendixes, one dealing with 
the concept sahaj in Gurii Nünak's theology 
(delivered at the Gurü Nanak seminar in 
Patiala), and the other with developments of 
Sikh society during and after the time of 
Gurü Gobind Singh (first given at the seminar 
in Simla in 1966 celebrating the teroentenary 
of the tenth Gurü's birth). 

While the style of these lectures 18 through- 
out agreeably clear, and their arrangement 
luoid, the matter is generally unoriginal, being 
for the most part confessedly based on 
secondary sources. When so much detailed 
work remains to be done for most of the 
period, general surveys of the social history of 
the Sikhs such as is attempted here are liable 
to turn into a mixed chronological and 
theological account with the occasional 
sociological speculation thrown in. The most 
interesting lecture is the fourth in which 
Gurü Nanak’s conception of sahaj is related to 
and contrasted with that of other figures in 
the ‘ Sant tradition’, notably Kabir. Signifi- 
cantly, though, this is the one part of the 
book in which there 18 no attempt at ‘ social 
analysis”. 

The book is well produced, although the 
misg- ‘Akbar’ (passim) and ‘ jatha’ 
(pp. 159-62) for ‘ jattha ' are maintained with 
perverse regularity. 

C. SHACKLE 


M. A. Nayeem: The phiatelic and 
postal history of Hyderabad. Vol. one. 
History of postal administration in 
Hyderabad. xvii, 317 pp., 10 plates, 
7 maps. Hyderabad: Bright Pub- 
lishers, 1970. Rs. 75. 


‘Probably 8 unique feature of this book’, 
the author writes in his preface, ‘ 1s that history 
has been written 1n discipline with administra- 
tion. To the best of my knowledge no book— 
either a general history or postal history—has 
been written in this fashion. Being a keen 
student of Medieval Indian History, but with 
a historical consciousness of the mid-twentieth 
century, I have somehow developed a dislike 
for the traditional historiography . .. .’ Never- 
theless Mr. Nayeem’s work retams many of 
the charms of traditional Hyderabadi soholar- 
ship, which is prone to disquisitions on such 
subjects as a possible egg-oup of the Prinoe 
Regent found in the bazaar near the former 
British Reaidenoy. The author treats of the 
postal service in copious detail: he claims to 
have ‘made an exhaustive survey of all the 
available original Archival sources’ and a 
fair quantity of them, particularly sets of 
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postal regulations, are reproduced in ther 
entirety. Many details shed light on the 
extraordinary amalgam of medieval and 
modern bureauoratic practaces by which the 
Hyderabad state was administered. The 
author quite properly sees the postal service 
asthe descendant of those of medieval times 
and his survey extends fiom 1296 to after the 
Indian ‘ police action’ of 1948. Much curious 
information is to be found, such as the 
penalties to be imposed on village sohool- 
masters who do not fulfil postal duties and the 
acrimonious correspondence regarding ‘ the 
Paigah’s private post of Sir Khursheed Jah 
Bahadur ’, which continued until after the 
death of that magnate. ‘It is surprising that 
the Director of: Postal Department is address- 
ing letters in an irresponmble way regarding 
the system in existence from olden times. This 
folly of his is liable to punishment. In our 
opinion no correspondence of a good depart- 
ment will be ,addressed m such a rough 
language” (p. 308)... 

The maps are mostly large fold-oute and the 
illustrations include Mughal documents, nine- 
teenth-century covers (that of 1878 on p. 232 
incidentally bears a British Indian not a 
Portuguese Indian stamp), the Nizam's mail 
ear, ‘ buttons and badges of postman's official 
uniform’, and s montage of small oval 
portraite of Postmasters General. Mr. Nayeem 
has already published a volume on postal 
markings, and he promises us two more on the 
postal stationery and postage stamps of 
Hyderabad State. One can only wish him 
well in his historiographical break-through. 


SIMON DIGBY 
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I. pz RaomgWiurz: Papal envoys to 
the Great Khans. (Great Travellers.) 
230 pp., 8 plates. London: Faber 
and Faber,’ 1971. £2.60. 


. Thiswa carefully compiled and very read- 
able account of the misions sent by the Popes 
to the Mongol Great Khans ın the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, and it moludes 
a new translation by Professor J. A. Boyle of 
the Persian version of Guyuk's letter to Inno- 
cent IV. A few details call for oomment. 
Several dates might plausibly be considered to 
mark the end of Sasantan rule in Perma, but 
not 632 (p. 33).! The Caliphate was not ‘ the 
last strong political power in the Near East’ 
in 1248 (p. 121); by then 16 had ceased to be a 
strong political; power at all William of 
Rubruck does not say that the Nestorians 
used the Sogdian language both in writing and 
in their liturgy (p. 131). What he does say is 
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that they nearly all understood the Uighur 
script and that their sacred books were ‘in 
siriano, quam linguam ignorant’. Ibn Battüta 
died m 1368-9, not 1377-8 (p. 171). Zan 18 
not, aa seems to be implied on p. 185, an 
Ethiopian word meaning ‘king’. Žan- or 
janhoy is an expression used in addressing the 
Emperor. It is stated that in China ‘the 
shock caused by the Mongol domination 
induced a mood of political isolation and 
cultural introspection which was to last for 
several centuries’ (p. 205). This nught be 
qualified with a reference to the Ming voyages 
of whioh Ma Huan’s desoriptaon has recently 
been translated and annotated by J. V. Mills. 
These minutiae do not prevent this book from 
being en excellent introduction to its subject. 


O. F. BECKINGHAM 


GEORGE Wooncock: Into Tibet: the 
early British explorers. (Great Travel- 


lers.) 277 pp, front., 8 plates. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1971. 
£2.15. 


Georze Woodcock has produced a concise, 
coherent, and readable account of the journeys 
of George Bogle, Samuel Turner, and Thomas 
Manning to Tibet. As he admite, there is little 
in it that may not be found in Narratives of the 
mission of George Bogle to Tibe and of the 
journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa pub- 
lished by C. R. Markham in 1879; which, 
however, is long, detailed, and packed with all 
sorts of extra material which might deter the 
general reader, besides being scarce. He 
assesses the personalities of these travellers, 
and is particularly interested ın the impact 
between Europeans and Tibetans at personal 
level. The encounters run true to type. The 
Europeans are inquisitive, enterprising, often 
eccentric, and eager to shape future events. 
The Tibetans are amiable, hosmtable, but 
culturally self-satisfied and deeply suspicious 
of any >roposed change. Despite the pleasure 
derived from each other’s company, there is 
no real meeting of minds. 

Dr. Woodcock's prose style is very pleasing 
and the book is well organized. It is also 
nicely produced, as it should be at the price. 
It is interesting to see the portrarta of Bogle 
and Manning. There are a few old chestnute ; 
* yak-butter ', which 15 the Tibetan equivalent 
of ‘ bull'a butter ', and the erroneous contrast 
betweer. the Yellow Hat seot, ‘ a kind of bland 
Buddhist Church of England’, and the Red 
Hat secta, with their ‘ pretensions to neoro- 
mancy and their macabre iconography’. 
Edmund Candler 1s called ‘ Edward Chandler ° 
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several times. It is hard to believe that ius 
is ‘an archaic transliteration of the Tibetan 
word for sheep ° (lug). 

i P. T. D. 


SARS-RGYAS BSTAN-'JIN and ALEXANDER 
W. MacpoNALD (ed.): Documents 
pour l'étude de la religion et de V organi- 
sation sociale des Sherpa. 1. [iv], 
[DO] pp. Junbesi, Paris-Nanterre: 
[Laboratoire d' Ethnologie et de Socio- 
logie Comparative, Université de 
Paris], 1971. 


This volume contams three Tibetan texts, 
clearly reproduced from manuscripts written 
in the dbu-can style. They are the auto- 
biography of a present-day Sherpa lama; 
and a religious history and a genealogical work, 
both concerning the Sherpa region of Solu in 
Nepal. The texts are obviously worth having 
in their own right, but the work will not be 
complete without & second volume to follow. 

In his introduction, A. W. Macdonald, well 
known as sn anthropologist familiar with 
Tibetan and other languages of Nepal, expresses 
scme dissatisfaction with ourrent methods of 
anthropology, which he feels do not bridge the 
gap between cultures as they might. Anthro- 
pological material is collected and organized 
according to purely Western intellectual 
concepts. The comments that the ‘ natives’ 
might have to make on the whole process, and 
their own view of themselves, are distorted or 
ignored because they are couched in terms 
alien to Western scientific thought, though not 
necessarily any the lees valid for it. Nor do 
anthropologista succeed in conveying to the 
p2ople they study the philosophy behind their 
own approach. Thus valuable opportunities 
are lost for pursuing a genuine dialogue, to 
use an overworked word. In the’ second 
volume the authors hope to present the fruita 
of a genuine co-operation between a Sherpa, 
and a Westerner m the translation of and 
commentary upon the texte. This is a welcome 
if not an entirely new approach. Meanwhile a 
fall review must -await the appearance of 
vol. xr. 

P. T. D. 


UHENG Cmr-HsrkN: Analyse formelle de 
l'euvre poétique d'un auteur des Tang, 
Zhang Ruo-zu. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Études—Borbonne. Sixiéme 
Section: Sciences Économiques et 
Sociales, Le Monde d'Outre-Mer, 

: Passé et Présent. Troisième Série: 
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Essais, xr) 135 pp. Paris, La Haye: 
Mouton & Co., 1970. Fr. 28. 


Detailed formal analysis of single poems is 
still a novelty in the criticism of Chmese 
poetry; the only comparable study known to 
me is Tu Fus ‘ Autumn meditations’: an 
exercise in linguistic criticism, by Tsu-ln Mei 
and Yu-kung Kao (Unicorn, No. 1), 1968, 
1-46. Since ıt requires a sensitivity to the 
language seldom finally attained except in 
one’s mother tongue we can be grateful that 
there are now Chinese scholars with the tram- 
ing for this kind of mquiry. M. Cheng Chi-haien 
has applied the techniques of Roman Jakobson 
to the two surviving poems of Chang Jo-hsu 
HE E ME (7. A.D. 705). One of them 1 the 
magnifloent Ch'un chiang hua yüeh yeh FE YL 
4E H mos sequence of nine qüatroins 
which is among the earliest great successes in 
Tang Hf poetry. We are provided first with 
text, translation, and philological commentary, 
then with separate studies of the rhymes, tone 
sequences, parallelism, repetitions, syntax, 
imagery, reflections on human destiny, finally 
with a synthesis 1n which we arrive at a deeper 
understanding of the shape and movement of 
the whole by following the changing relations 
of the interacting elements from quatrain to 
quatram. As a reader who had never pre- 
viously paid any attention to the Ch‘un 
chiang hua yüeh yeh I can teatify that M. 
Cheng’s lucid, exact, and meticulous analysis 
has more than a theoretial interest; it makes 
one appreciate how good the poem is. 


A. O. GRAHAM 


Yen-r'Ine Hao: The comprador in 
nineteenth century China: bridge 
between Hast and West. (Harvard 
East Asian Series, 45.) xvii, 315 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. $10. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£4.75.) 


This book is a valuable contribution to the 
growing volume of work that is bemnning to 
give us some real understanding of Chinese 
economie history between the Opium War and 
the 1940's. The author's framework 18 an 
analysis of the Chmese oomprador. Thess men 
performed a complex of functions. They were 
salaried employees of Western businessmen 
for whom they facilitated trade. In addition, 
however, the wealth acquired in their primary 
work enabled them to act as merchants on their 
own behalf and also to invest in productive 
activities. The crucial question that Dr. Hao 
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attempte to answer is, what was the importance 
of this class in the process of Chinese economic 
development? On the credit side, the author 
shows that the oompradors made possible the 
growth of foragn trade through them activities 
as agents of foreign businessmen. As investors, 
the oompradors are also shown to have been 
capable of mobilizing resources for the expan- 
sion of the modern industrial seotor. In 
addition it is argued that compradors 
accelerated the tranamissmon of Western 
business values that stamulated the develop- 
ment of indigenous economic growth. On the 
debit side, however, it is ahown that compradors 
failed to get maximum expansion of the trade 
seotor by making their intermediation expen- 
aive and unpredictable—thus preventing a 
thorough penetration and development of the 
Chinese economy by Western forces. This 
resistance to foreign economic pressures was 
not accompanied by a powerful, internal 
economic expansion, and so the Chinese in a 
way had the worst of all possible worlds. They 
were unable to resist external economic mter- 
ference completely (like Japan), yet in a sense, 
they were unable to take advantage of such 
penetration as occurred, 
CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


Tgso-LIANG Hstao: The land revolution 
in China, 1930-1934: a study of 
documents. (Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute Publications on Asia, 
No. 18.) ix, 361 pp. Seattle and 
London: University of Washington 
Press, 1969. $12.50, £5 19s. 


Over 100 documents on Chinese Communist 
land policy between 1930 and 1934, mostly 
from Kuomintang intelligence archives, are 
described snd annotated in this volume, and 
24 are translated in full. These constitute, 
according to the author, all the primary souroes 
concerning the land revolution m this period 
that he was able to unearth, and they make 
possible the reconstruction of a fairly coherent 
picture of the evolution of Communist polioy 
on what was to be the key question of the 
modern Chinese revolution. There is no 
introduction and a minimum of commentary : 
the documents themselves tell the story—or 
rather, part of the story. Mr. Hsiao is more 
concerned with policy than with practice, 
more concerned with tracing the influence of 
various groups and of the Comintern on the 
formulation of land policy than with the ways 
and the extent to which these policies were 
put into effect, and the consequences of their 
success or failure on the rural scene and on 
peasant consciousness. Unfortunately these 
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are questions which may never be satisfactorily 
answered. The land revolution, whether in the 
1930s or the 1940's, was a stormy affair, 
which left httle trace of rte course on paper. 
Amongst other things, the Long March, the 
uprooting of the Chinese revolution from 
South China and ita transfer to the North, was 
not ccnducive to the survival of documents. 
Moreover, to our loss, the period did not have 
its Belden or its Hinton. For all this, Mr. 
Haiao's collection is an essential contribution 
to the study of the agrarian revolution in 
China. 

The appendix contains land laws adopted 
at Ching-kang-shan (1928) and at Haing-kuo 
(1929); there is a chronology and a useful 
and commendably extensive 29 pp. glossary. 


C. A. CURWEN 


H. Erster : Domestic animals of China. 
(Technical Communication of the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Animal 
Breeding and Genetics, No. 18.) 
xvui, 166 pp., 104 plates. Farnham 
Royal, Bucks. : Commonwealth Agri- 
cultural Bureaux, 1969. £4. 


The author, who is Professor of Animal 
Breeding in the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, visited China in 1963 as a guest of the 
Chiness Association of Zootechnioal and 
Veterinary Science. While there he travelled 
extensively, meeting zootechnicians in every 
part of the country and taking a large number 
of photographs of domestic animals. He has 
supplemented direct observations and inter- 
views with wide reading in the field to produce 
an excellent introduotion to the major types 
of domestio animal in China to-day. The main 
text (144 pp.) is divided into chapters of 
varying length on ‘ Chinese cattle’; * Yak and 
yak-cactle hybrids’; ‘Buffalo’; ‘Sheep’; 
‘Goat’; ‘Horse’; ‘ Ass, mule and hinny’; 
‘Camel’; ‘Reindeer’; and ‘ Dog ’—with 
pride of place going to cattle, sheep, pig, horae, 
and dog. 

For each of these domestic animals Professor 
Epstein gives a brief summary of ita history 
(first appearance, functions) followed by 
technical descriptions of the major types and 
breeds as they are found in China to-day, 
giving vital statistics and physical charao- 
teristics (drawn from the English or Russian 
abstracts of the specialist Chinese journals as 
well as from the available general and sino- 
logical literature on domestic animals). 
Throughout he stresses that he has not 
attempted to include all breeds, varieties, and 
types for this would be an impossible task 
given zhe lack of any such comprehensive 
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acoount in Chinese and also the rapidly 
changing picture brought about by cross- 
breeding. 


Just over 200 photographs of the animals 
discussed in the text are reproduced in the 
plates at the end of the book. 

In a postecript Professor Epstein warns 
that the wealth of genetic material contained 
in domestic Chinese animal breeds, which could 
help improve live-stook in other countries, 
may be lost if steps are not taken in China to 
prevent unique breeds from becoming extinct. 

Although Professor Epstein ia not writing 
for historians or economists, his well-illustrated 
&ocount should be of considerable interest 
to them. 

ENDYMION WILKINSON 


Warm R. Wison (tr): Högen 
monogatari: Tale of the disorder in 
Högen. (Monumenta Nipponica Mono- 
graph Series.) xii, 176 pp., plate, 
2 maps. Tokyo: Sophia University, 
[1971]. $7. 


One by one the standard works of Japanese 
literature are being translated. The latest to 
be made available is this impressive study of 
Hagen-monogatari, the chronicle of a rebellion 
in 1156, the first year of the Hógen era, and 
one of the precursors of the Heike-monogatari, 
* Tales of the Heike ’. 

This volume not only contains the complete 
English translation of the work, but includes 
virtually all that one requires for ita full 
ocmprehension. There are footnotes, an 
extended easay on the subject-matter and the 
verious texts, and appendixes giving transla- 
tions from relevant extracts from other 
chronicles and histories, and & collation table 
of episodes in the various texts. An index and 
bibliography complete what one can hardly 
doubt will remain the authoritative Western 
study of Hdgen-monogatari. It is altogether a 
commendable piece of work. 

€. J. D. 


DoNanp Keene (tr): Chüshingura 
(The treasury of loyal retainers): a 
puppet play by Takeda Izumo, Miyoshi 
Shoraku and Namiki — Senryü. 
(UNESCO Collection of Representa- 
tive Works, Japanese Series.) xiii, 
183 pp. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1971. $6, 
£2.85. 


It is good to have an authoritative transla- 
tion of this great Japanese play (1748), which 
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is the outstanding literary account of the 
‘Loyal League’ of masterlees samurai who 
revenged their lord’s death, and have ever after 
served as the ultimate examples of loyalty and 
devotion to a feudal lord. Professor Keene 
has added an informative introduction, giving 
details of the actual incident in 1708, and of 
the various, more or leas fictional, accounts 
which have appeared since. This play, 
originally for puppete but later becoming a 
kabuki masterpiece, provides, as the translator 
rightly says, a contrast with the reticence of 
the nd plays, and shows the love of colour 
and violence which forms the other side of 
Japanese culture. It attracted foreign atten- 
tion from early in ite career (the introduction 
mentions a Chinese version dated 1794) and 
was even adapted into a play by John Mase- 
field. An interesting early reference in English 
is by George Smith, Bishop of Victoria, in his 
Ten weeks in Japan (London, 1861), who saw 
a performance in Nagasaki, and left a garbled 
description of the action which is nevertheless 
of interest as an eyewitness account. 


0, J, DUNN 


Ricsard H. Mingar: Japanese tradi- 
tion and Western law: emperor, state, 
and law in the thought of Hozumi 
Yatsuka. (Harvard East Asian Series, 
48.) [xi], 244 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1970. $9. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £4.25.) 


Like several of the other studies of Meiji 
intellectual history which have appeared in 
recent years this work bears the signs of ite 
origin as & Ph.D. thesis. An important theme 
ig approached through a fairly limited topic, 
the treatment of which is marked by careful 
and accurate scholarship, the writing being 
objective but sometimes rather abstract and 
not very closely tied to the historical context. 
Dr. Minear’s examination of the constitutional 
law theories of Hozumi Yateuka follows this 
pattern in general, but stands out in two main 
respecta. In the first place it shows an aware- 
ness of the need for a more sophisticated 
handling of the relevant Western ideas—in 
this case nineteenth-century German legal 
philosophy. Secondly, it deals with the rela- 
tively neglected conservative intellectual 
tradition—in the shape of a professor of law 
whose assimilation and subordination of legal 
positivism to traditional Japanese ideas about 
the Emperor became the basis of the Japanese 
theory of the state as it waa presented at the 
elementary level in schools. Were this not an 
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ex-thesia, one might have hoped that the 
author would go on to examine. the process 
whereby Hozumi’s doctrines became incor- 
porated in the official canon and discuss the 
debates between lawyers of different schools 
dunng and after the 1890's. As it 18, one must 
be content with a olear and concise exposition 
of Hozumi’s ideas and their background which 
makes the subject-matter as interesting as it 
oan be to readers who find the niceties of legal 
philosophy and constitutional theory some- 
what unreal. This book w unlikely to have 
more than a hmited appeal but Dr. Minear 
deserves credit for illuminating one aspect of 
the intellectual persistence of the Japanese 
imperial tradition. 
R. L. SIMS 


Kunio Yanaarra: About our ancestors 
—the Japanese family system. Trans- 
lated by Fanny Hagin Mayer and 
Ishiwara Yasuyo. (Japanese National 
Commission for UNESCO.) [xi] 
193 pp., map. [Tokyo]: Japan 
Society for the Promotion of Science, 
[01970]. (Distributed by Kinokuniya 
Book-Store, Tokyo. $12.) 


About our ancestors is a collection of short 
essays on the subject of the Japanese family 
system, and especially on the ideas and prao- 
tices concerning the veneration of ancestors. 
Its author, Kunio Yanagita (1875-1962), often 
referred to as the ‘ Father of Japanese folk- 
lore studies ', made a great contribution to the 
nation in the collection and preservation of 
Japanese folk-lore and customs. Yanagita 
compiled this book in April-May 1045, when 
he already foresaw the ending of the second 
World War, and he wrote it with a particular 
purpose in mind; that is, to provide the 
younger generation with information con- 
cernng the traditional family system and 
ancestor veneration so that they might not 
ignore the heritage from the past and might 
‘ devise a system 1n society 1n accord with the 
-nature of our people, something reliable, which 
will not be sacrificed through reaction’ 
(p. 20). 

Yanagita valued that which is genuinely 
Japanese; ‘thus he relied for his sources of 
information on the oral tradition of folk-lore, 
and not on written materials which he regarded 
as being contaminated by alien influence 
through the use of Chinese characters. 

The eesays in About our ancestors do not 
necessarily follow a logical order, and many 
pages are devoted to rather far-fetched 
etymological arguments to prove his theses 
concerning the origin of various Japanese 
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customs (e.g. bon, the family festival for the 
souls of ancestors). But this book is of value to 
students of Japanese society as one source of 
information in understanding the traditional 
form of the Japanese family. 

'OEDMI WATANABE 


Serr LINHART: Sozialer Wandel m 
lāndlichen Siedlungen auf Hokkasdo : 
Studien zur Hinwanderung, Kolonisa- 
tion und Entwicklung der modernen 
Agrargesellschaft.. (Beiträge zur 
Japanologie, Bd. 7.) xi, 300 pp. + 
errata sheet. Wien: Institut- fur 
Japanologie an der Universität Wien, 
1970. 


This is a sociological study of the immigra- 
tion to and colonization of the northernmost 
island of Japan, Hokkaidd, occurrmg largely 
betwean 1890 and 1920, and of the develop- 
ment of rural society ın the island. Compari- 
sons are made between the home district, 
Tonami in Toyama prefecture, of groups of 
immigrante, and their new settlements, from 
the pcint of view of social structure. Much of 
the research has been carried out in the field, 
and the results obtained are of great mterest 
and should form valuable material for students 
of Japanese society and ite development. 


d oJ. D. 


H. N van DER Tuuk: A 
Toba Batak. 


grammar of 
(Koninklijk Instituut 
vocr Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
Translation Series, 13.) li, 405 pp. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1971. 
Guilders 80. ` 


This is an English translation of van der 
Tuuk’s important two-volume work, onginally 
published in 1864 and 1867 under the title 
Tobasche spraakkunst (which is, curiously, 
mis-spelled 'Spraakunst' on p. iv). It has 
been translated by Miss Jeune ‘Scott-Kemball 
and edited by A. Teeuw and R. Roolvink. 
The English edition includes additions and 
corrections made by van dér Tuuk after the 
original publication, as well as sample texte 
in the Toba, Mandailing, and Dain Batak 
sorrpts. Professor Teeuw has contributed a 
26 pp. foreword which provides not only a 
highly entertaining view of van der Tuuk and 
his times, but also a most informative exposi- 
tion of early Dutch scholarship on Indonesian 
languages. 

M. €. RIOKLEES - 
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MUHAMMAD NAGUIB at-Arras: The 
mysticism of Hamzah Fangüri. xvii, 
£56 pp. Kuala Lumpur: University 
of Malaya Press, 1970. M$50. 


This book, originally a Ph.D. thesis (Univer- 
sity of London), is by the present Professor 
of Malay Language and Literature at the 
National University of Malaysia. It is of 
interest to studente of Islamic mysticism in 
general and Malay Safi literature in particular, 
for it is the first comprehensive exposition of, 
anc, commentary on, the teachings of Hamzah 
al-Fangiirl, the Malay Süf1poet of the sixteenth 
century who lived in Barus in north Sumatra. 

The book is divided into two parte: part I 
eortains an analysis of Hamzsh’s mystical 
system, and part x contes Hamzah’s three 
extant prose works, edited in romanized 
Malay (one for the first time) and translated 
into English for the first time. Both the edition 
and the translation are annotated. After 
diszussing the question of Hamzah’s birthplace 
and period of activity, Professor al-Attas 
proceeds to examine and refute the oritioums 
levelled at Hamzah by Niru '| Din al-Raniri 
of Gujarát. A chapter dealing with Hamzah’s 
mystical doctrines in the domains of ontology, 
coemology, and psychology is then followed 
by a semantic analysis of important concepta 
in Hamzsh’s mystical system, the Malay terms 
being compared with those in Arabic, Greek, 
Persian, and Sanskrit. 

Studenta of South East Asian history will 
be partioularly interested in the conclusions 
wkich Professor al-Attas draws, from the 
ev.dence of religious and mystical literature, 
as to the islamization of the Malay-Indonesian 
archipelago. Three phases are distinguished : 

4) (from the thirteenth century) the con- 
vecsion of the Malay-Indonemans in which 
‘jurisprudence played the major role of 
interpreting the religious law ' ; 

ii) (from the fifteenth century) the con- 
tiruation of the first phase, with the difference 
that the major role of interpreting the religious 
law passed to mysticism, dialeotics, and 
theology ; 

lin) (from the late eighteenth century) the 
continuation of phase (i) and the consumma- 
tion of phase (ii). 

Asa corollary of this periodization, Professor 
al-Attas rejects both Schrieke’s theory that 
the intensification of Muslim missionary 
activity was due to a ‘race’ with Christianity, 
ard also the widely accepted view that 
Indians played a major part in bringing 
Islam to the archipelago. Professor al-Attas 
asserts that the evidence of religious, legal, and 
mystical literature points to the Middle Fast 
as the major spiritual influence, and concludes 
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that the roles of both Portugal and India have 
been unduly magnified. 
N. G. PHILLIPS 


Bal: further studies in life, thought, and 
ritual. (Selected Studies on Indonesia, 
Vol. 8.) xvi, 268 pp., map [on front 
endpapers]. The Hague: W. van 
Hoeve Publishers Ltd. for the Royal 
Tropical Institute, Amsterdam, 1969. 
Guilders 26. 


The present volume is a sequel to Bali; 
studies in life, thought, and ritual, published in 
1960 as Vol. 5 of the series ‘ Selected Studies 
on Indonesia” (of. BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 
403-4). Like the earlier volume ıt contains the 
translations of several studies which were 
first published in Dutch books and periodicals 
not easily accessible to English readers. They 
range from a detailed account of rice cultiva- 
tion by a colonial administrator, whose obser- 
vations date from the 1880's, to a desoription 
of Pura Bésakih, the state temple of Bah, and 
such sociological studies as an analysis of 
non-conformity in the Balinese family. The 
latter study by J. L. Swellengrebel is probably 
of most immediate interest to students of 
contemporary Indonesian societies. The ideo- 
logy underlying the Balmese social structure 
is similar to that of traditaonal Hindu society 
m India, but the actual working of the system 
evinces various features peculiar to the 
Balinese version of caste hierarchy. One of 
these 18 & type of hypergamy which provides 
for the elevation of a wife to a status approxi- 
mating to that of her husband. However, the 
wife's assimilation to the conjugal caste is not 
complete, for whereas she is obliged to break 
all contacts with her natal family her status 18 
not quite as high as that of her husband and 
of her own children. Consequently she must 
address her children in the honorific speech of 
High Balinese while the children reply in 
ordinary Balinese. Anthropologists interested 
in the permutations of the Hindu caste system 
will be intrigued by these phenomena, and 
may be induced to consult the author's book 
Kerk en tempel op Bali (1948), a chapter of 
which is the basis of the essay published ın the 
book under review. 


O. YON FURRE-HAIMENDORE 


HANS-JÜRGEN Gresonar and HERR- 
MANN JUNGRAITHMAYR (ed.): Wort 
und gon: Kalima na dini. 
Studien zur Afrikanistik, Missions- 
wissenschaft, — Religionswissenschaft. 
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Ernst Dammann zum 65. Geburtstag. 
384 pp., front. Stuttgart: Evan- 
WE Missionsverlag GmbH, 1969. 
DM 32. 


The volume, quality, and breadth of interest 
of the contributions to this tribute are a 
reflection of the deep respect in which Pro- 
fessor Ernst Dammann ıs held by colleagues in 
the many disuplines to which he contributes. 

Sixteen of the 36 papers concern linguistic 
questions. Two contributions m Swahili, one 
presenting an early nineteenth-century MS 
vocabulary (D. A. Ol'derogge), the other a 
treatment of nominal prefixes (N. V. Okhotina) 
are translated from Russian; A. E. Meeussen 
treats the Bantu numerals 6-10; a paper on 
prosodic features of Nyakyusa comes from 
O. von Essen and E. Kahler-Meyer. Outside 
the Bantu field Wilfried Gunther writes on 
Hottentot, H. Jensen on relative clauses in 
Galla, and A. N. Tucker reporta his inveetiga- 
tions into some dialects of the north Kenya 
coast. In West African studies Johannes 
Lukas and Herrmann Jungraithmayr present 
papers in the comparative descnption of 
Chado-Hamitic languages; Eugen Ludwig 
Rapp offers some Guang texte, and Hans G. 
Mukarovsky examines data for the wider 
affiliations of Ewe. Further papers are con- 
tributed by Heinz Sdlken, J. Delord, Pent 
Nurmekund (African studies in Estoma), 
Roman Stops, and Heinrich Herrfahrdt 
(mixed languages). 

Six mission studies include papers on the 
baptismal name (Arno Lehmann), Biblical 
translations by Catholic missions (Walbert 
Buhlmann), and the missionary contribution 
to ethnology (Stephen Neill). 

A contribution by Ernst Benz examines the 
concept of negritude reflected m the com- 
mentary by Origen on the Song of Songs. 
Three contributions (Peter Beyerhaus, Harold 
W. Turner, and Hans-Jürgen Greschat) deal 
with African religious movements. Two papers 
bear on indigenous religion (Joseph Busse 
and Jurgen Zwernemann), two on Islam (Jan 
Knappert on a theological wenzi; A. H. J. 
Prins on a ship's charm). Other papers cover an 
eighteenth-century study of pygmies (Anton 
Vorbiohler), Xhosa society (O. F. Raum), Sikhs 
in East Africa (Noel Q. King), Hinduism 
(Hans-Werner Gensichen) a Homeric hymn 
(Kurt Goldammer), and seventeenth-century 
relations between Lutheran and Jew (Gerhard 
Muller). 

MIOHAEL MANN 


RoszRT I. Rorsere (ed.): Africa and 
its explorers: motives, methods, and 
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impact, [xi], 351 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1970. £3.75. 


It was & good idee to summarize recent 
researches into European exploration of black 
Africa during the nineteenth century for a 
wider publie. Here these summaries take a 
biographies] form. Anthony  Kirk.üreene 
Bucoinotly introduces Heinrich Barth, Norman 
Robert Bennett writes about David Living- 
stone, Caroline Oliver engagingly evaluates 
Richard Burton, R. C. Bridges authoritatively 
assesses John Hanning Speke, Robert O. 
Collins depicts Samuel White Baker as a 
Prospero in Purgatory, Wolfe W. Schmokel 
exhumes Gerhard Rohlfs, Erio Halladay dis- 
cusses Henry Morton Stanley, James R. 
Hooker considers Verney Lovett Cameron, and 
Robert Rotberg again emphasizes Joseph 
Thomson. This list of European explorers is 
not a complete one, nor are those included 
analyzed exhaustively. But even the weakest 
of these easays provides helpful starting-pointa 
for farther study, and the strongest are very 
helpful introductions indeed. 


MICHAEL TWADDLE 


MARGARET PREÆSTLEY: West African 
trade and Coast society: a family 
study. (West African History Series.) 
xv, 210 pp., 4 plates. London, ete. : 
Oxford University Press, 1969. 55s. 


The family of Dr. Priestley’s narrative is the 
Brew family, prominent in the Cape Coast 
district of Ghana for the past 200 years. She 
traces the fortunes of ite leading representa- 
tives from the founder Richard Brew, an 
Inshman, who arrived on the Gold Coast in 
1745 in the service of the Royal African 
Company, through five generations of his 
Fanti descendanta, down to the early years of 
the present century. She has hit upon an 
excellent way of exploring in detail an 
important, and hitherto too much neglected, 
aspect of Britain’s role in the evolution of 
modern Ghana; the emergence, through 
miscegenation and cultural assimilation of a 
Westernized ‘ élite’ in the coastal settlements. 
The history of the Brews was well chosen to 
illustrate the many abanging facets of this 
proceas. We follow the careers of the governor 
of a British fort turned private slave-trader, 
of his mulatto son, who established himself in 
Coast somety through his influential offloe aa 
linguist at Cape Coast and marriage into the 
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family of the Company’s African chaplain, 
Philip Guague, and of his grandson ‘Sam 
Kanto ’, a notorious practitioner of the family 
calling in the early days of its legal abolition, 
and the real founder, at least in traditional 
memory, of the extended Fanti patrilineage. 
The next generation turned to ‘ legitimate’ 
trade and the family became entirely typical of 
that emergent middle class with which it was 
linked by an increasingly tangled web of 
marriage relationships, Samuel Collins Brew 
was a District Commissioner in the 1870's, 
and married into the stool family of Abura 
Dunkwa. Equally typical of his class and 
generation, a son of this marriage, James 
Hutton Brew is still remembered in Ghana for 
hie long, stormy career in opposition politics 
and pioneer journalism and as the inspiration 
of his nephew Casely Hayford. The career of 
his cousin Samuel, ‘ Native Chief Clerk’ in 
the Secretarint on the eve of the first World 
War, and of Samuel’s son, Ebenezer, in the 
Agneultura| Department, illustrate both the 
narrowed opportunities of the ‘ élite’ in the 
high colonial period and their indispensable 
role as the subordinate agenta of the régime. 
The Fanti Brews were men of two worlds; 
Methodist lay preachers and Freemasons, 
increasingly Westernized in many of their 
personal habite, they were intimately asso- 
cated, too, with traditional Fanti society 
and prominent among the early cultural 
nationalists of Cape Coast. 

The first half of this book, which is devoted 
to the oareer of the first Richard Brew— 
based upon Dr. Priestiey’s authoritative 
command of the commercial records of the 
eighteenth century—will perhaps be of rather 
limited interest to all save specialist historians 
af the period, but the later chapters deserve 
the attention of all who are concerned with 
the role of the ‘ élite °’ in colonial West Africa. 

Dr. Priestley has devoted much patient and 
skilled research to this family chronicle, and her 
remarks about sources, written and oral (she 
found court records most useful in tracing 
Gescent), should prove helpful to those who, it 
is to be hoped, are inspired by her example to 
follow her into the rewarding fleld of West 
African family history. She has, however, 
made one incidental genealogical slip. The 
ill-fated Governor Maoarthy, in spite of his 
name, was not, of course, an Irishman (p. 27), 
but a French émigré, who possessed, perhaps, 
no more Irish blood than his enemy Sam Brew. 


D. H. JONES 


Ropget SMITH: Kingdoms of the 
Yoruba. (Studies in African History, 
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2.) xii, 226 pp. London: Methuen 
and Co. Ltd., 1969. 30s. 


This unpretentious little book is & moet 
useful and attzactive addition to the growing 
library of Nigerian history. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Smith has successfully met the 
pressing need for a textbook survey of pre- 
colonial Yoruba history as a whole, suitable 
for the use of univermty and senior school 
studente. It is well arranged, and well written 
in & plain English which will seldom trouble 
the Nigerian reader. The author, who has 
worked for many years in Nigeria, has a 
comprehensive knowledge of recent historical 
and archaeological research, and of the locally 
published literature not readily accessible to 
outside scholars. His wide learning enables 
him to escape from that excessive emphasis 
on Qyo which has been imposed on earher 
writers in this field by the authority of Samuel 
Johnson. Always cautious and conservative 
in his interpretations, Mr. Smith is careful to 
explain the ambiguities of the available evi- 
dence and to give a just account of the hypo- 
theses of more adventurous soholars. 

It is not until he comes to the civil wars of 
the nineteenth century that the limitations of 
space seriously begin to cramp his style. He 
gives, it is true, the best short narrative yet 
available of the tangled events of this period, 
but they are hardly to be explained simply 
as ‘ the struggle for power among the states... 
to fill the vacuum left by the collapse of Oyo’, 
and no real attempt is made to assess or 
explain those ‘ changes of a deeper nature’ 
portended by European commeraal and 
missionary penetration. 

This lucid review of the present state of 
Yoruba historical studies brings out only too 
clearly how little (1f we except the impressive 
recent advances in our understanding of the 
nineteenth century) has so far been accom- 
plished. Almost nothing is yet known of the 
external influences which must certainly have 
operated in the region in pre-European times, 
of the origins of Yoruba urbanism, of the part 
played by De Ife in diffusing the distinctive 
features of Yoruba civilization, or of the pre- 
cise nature and importance of the Ifo-Benin 
relationship; about the government of the 
Oyo empire or about the main factors involved 
in ite rise and decline. 

One could for this reason wish that Mr. 
Smith's synthesis were a more adventurous 
one, whioh placed the chronicle of war and 
politics more firmly in a wider setting of 
culture-history, and in which such fundamental 
problems were more gquarely faced. The very 
full bibliography oould hardly be bettered and 
the text is enhanced by the high quality of the 
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ABNER COHEN: Custom and politics in 
urban Africa: a study of Hausa 
migrants vn. Yoruba towns. xii, 252 pp. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1969. 36s. 


The focus of this study is upon the immi- 
grant Hausa community in Ibadan, which is 
very largely concentrated m its own exclusive 
quarter of Sabo and whioh still retained in 
1963 (when Dr. Cohen was doing his field- 
work) a large measure of self-government 
under its own Hausa chief. 

It was the growing cattle trade with the 
north which brought Hausa settlers to Ibadan 
in the early years of this century, and Sabo 
has always remained essentially a commercial 
community, its continuing raison d'Ére being 
as a kind of staging-point of long-distance 
trade, Hausa traders have established and 
successfully defended a monopoly of the two 
most important branches of this trade between 
their old homeland and the Yoruba metropolis, 
in cattle moving south and 1n kola going north. 
Dr. Cohen presents a fascinatingly detailed 
account of the operations of these traders, 
which in spite of their scale and the very 
considerable sums of money and credit m- 
volved, are still conducted on traditional 
Hausa lines, without recourse to such ‘ modern ° 
institutions as banks and insurance. The 
leading citizens of Sabo are the group of some 
30 ‘landlords ’, who between them own most 
of the house property in the quarter, provide 
hospitality to visiting northern dealers, and 
monopolize, as brokers and produce buyers, 
the middleman role between them and the 
Yoruba butchera and farmers. Dr. Cohen 
argues persuasively that the retention of this 
traditional trading structure is not the result 
of a blind cultural conservatism, but rather 
represents a shrewdly realized exploitation of 
the most practicable and profitable methods 
in the prevailing social and economio environ- 
ment, The key factor is the monopoly, m 
every stage of the trade, exercised by a single 
highly self-conscious cultural-ethnic group. 

As Dr. Cohen sees them, the Hausa of 
Sabo, after 50 years of involvement in Yoruba 
society, are more ‘ tribalistio ' than they ever 
were, and he reasons that this prooeas of 
‘ retribalisation ', as he calls it, is essentially 
& political one, a drawing together to defend 
well-recognized common economic interests 
under attack from the Yoruba. The very rapid 
and general adherence to the striotly puritanical 
Tijaniyya order, introduced from the coast by 
a Senegalese cleno in the early 1950s, which 
has done much to reinforce the particularism 
of Sabo, is presented as a response to the new 
dangers and heightened ethnic rivalries of the 
period of decolonization. 
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The author's onginal approach to the 
problems of ethnicity in a contemporary 
African urban environment will clearly be of 
the greatest interest to political scientista and 
social anthropologista, but a much wider body 
of readers, who may be tempted to skip the 
more theoretical sections of the book, will be 
enthralled by this sympathetic, and well- 
written, presentation of the everyday life of a 
little-known Nigerian community. 


D. H. JONES 


A. S. Kanya-Forstner: The conquest 
of the Western Sudan: a study in 
French military imperialism. — vii, 
297 pp., 2 maps. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 85s. 


For some years now, diplomatic historians 
have been engaged upon a major reappraisal 
of the partition of Africa, but our growing 
understanding of that process has contanued 
to be handicapped by a very serious hiatus in 
the evidence. In all the labyrinthine arguments 
about precisely which policy decisions by the 
European powers, precisely which develop- 
ments in the continent iteelf, sparked off the 
chain reaction of territorial claims which was 
to escalate into the ‘scramble’, there has 
been an inexplicable tendency to overlook 
what was certainly the earheet and most 
ambitious forward movement of them all, the 
drive towards the Niger, which the French 
initiated from their Senegaleae base in 1878-0. 

There can now be no exouse for suoh an 
omission. Dr. Kanya-Forstner’s distinguished 
dissertation, the first properly academic study 
of ita subject and the first detailed treatment 
of it in any language to appear for many years, 
traces tae whole complex story of the French 
conquest, and provides incidentally a great 
deal of evidence to support the case which, in 
collaboration with Dr. C. W. Newbury, he has 
advanced elsewhere, for looking to these 
events for the major starting-point of the 
scramble. 

The value and limitations of this book are 
beet indicated by the recognition that ıt has 
been canceived primanly as a chapter of 
French history; an account of the developing 
process of imperial policy-making in the 
context of the author’s profound knowledge 
of French politics and institutions, and based 
almost exclusively on French metropolitan 
documenta. 

Dr. Kanya-Forstner has not worked nt all 
in Africe, nor been able to use the extensive 
archival resources of the former French 
colonies. There can be no doubt that a more 
African-centred approach to this theme would 
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have revealed the greater significance of local 
faczors which are here somewhat underplayed. 
This is, however, by no means just another 
old-fashioned largely irrelevant essay in 
European colonial activities. Dr. Kanya- 
Forstner is well aware of the contemporary 
development of African history, and seeks 
throughout, within the limita of his resources, 
to take full account of the West African 
setang. As a result, he has been able to 
ackieve his expressed purpose of making a 
contribution to African as well as to European 
history. It is a contribution of major impor- 
tarce, which the student of African history 
and related disciplines cannot afford to ignore. 


D. H. JONES 


GzorrREY J. WruLlamB : A bibliography 
of Sierra Leone, 1925-1967. xxxii, 
209 pp. New York, etc.: Africana 
Publishing Corporation, 1970. (Eng- 
lish agents: Meier and Holmes Ltd. 
£7.25.) 


Dr. Williams, formerly of the Geography 
Department at Fourah Bay College, has here 
collected over 3,000 entries on Sierra Leone. 
They are carefully arranged under many 
subject headings, with cross-references, and a 
geographical and an author index. Although 
his Bibliography contains no oritical comment 
on ita entries, it will be an invaluable starting- 
pomt for any scholar concerned with Sierra 
Leone. Dr. Williams has thus carried on the 
work of Sir Harry Luke, whose Bibliography 
of Sierra Leone was published m 1925. Dr. 
Williams hopes that some day a revised and 
improved version ot Luke’s Bibliography 
will be prepared; in the meantime, the 
original has been reprinted, by the Negro 
Universities Press in New York, in 1969. It 
wil be interesting to see whether the straight 
reissue of older works go stimulates interest in 
them that revised editions are made more 
feesible, or whether, as I fear is more likely, 
the reisaue will glut the market and forestall 
the publication of such revisions. 

Dr. Williams encourages his readers to 
suggest possible further additions to his own 
work, not an easy task in view of his pains- 
taking compilation. I did not notice the 
booklet, Writings by West Africans, whioh is 
tha catalogue of an exhibition held in Freetown 
in April 1967; this was the work of the 
indefatigable Hans Zell, though his name 
modestly nowhere appears. Another booklet, 
by Robert Collins and Peter Duignan, Ameri- 
cans in Africa, might also be included, drawing 
attention as it does to mission archives in 
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Sierra Leone. Among the newspapers—e 
section which Dr. Wilhams explains 18 only 
preliminary—the (Kono ?) Spark should per- 
haps be mentioned. I heard several references 
to it, while in Sierra Leone in 1966-7, though 
I confess I never actually saw a copy. Among 
the various libraries consulted m London, both 
the Institute of Commonwealth Studies and 
SOAS are curious omissions: a brief glance 
&t the Sohool catalogue revealed a few new 
titles. 

I noticed a few slips in proof-reading, for 
example ‘ Lebansse ' (p. 77), and ‘ informant’ 
for ‘ informants’ in a tatle on p. 175. Mandingo 
is consistently deprived of its first n, while 
Trimingham (systematically——p. 1x) receives 
an extra m. Trimingham loses his co-author in 
item no. 184, Curtin gains one in no. 2814. 


HUMPHRHY J. FISHER 


J. D. Pearson and Rura Jones (ed.): 
The bibliography of Africa: proceed- 
mgs and papers of the International 
Conference on African Bibliography, 
Nawwobi, 4-8 December 1967. xu, 
362 pp. London: Frank Cass and 
Co. Ltd., 1970. £6.50. 


The disoussions in Nairobi together with the 
recommendations of the conference have 
already been reported in Africa (xxxvum, 3, 
1968, 293-331), and are only summarized in 
this volume. The 25 papers included (some in 
an abbreviated version) cover national biblio- 
graphies and legal deposit, current and retro- 
spective bibliographies of works on Africa, 
bibliographical control of archival materials 
and sound recordings, the standardization of 
bibliographic data and the establishment of 
computerized programmes, the uses of micro- 
form, and problems of classification and the 
cataloguing of African names. 

The volume includes two papers of out- 
standing interest whose publication was among 
the specific recommendations of the conference. 
Jean Fontvieillés ‘Le nom des óonvains 
d'Afrique noire: essai de catalographie ’ deals 
with problems of anthroponomy m French- 
speaking Africa, and concludes that separate 
cataloguing rules should be formulated for each 
country. Ruth Jones’s ‘Survey of biblio- 
graphical services covering ourrent publica- 
tions on Africa’ contains oonoise information 
on 86 such services based on replies to a 
questionnaire, and will earn a place for the 
present volume as a reference work in ite own 
right. 

Papers presented are in English or French, 
the more substantial papers being provided 
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with a résumé in the opposite language, 
following the practice of the International 
African Institute. 

MICHAEL MANN 


Oscar Borro (ed.): Storia delle lettera- 
ture d'Oriente, 4 vols. : xxxix, 936 pp., 
26 plates; xxvi, 704 pp., 14 plates; 
xxxi, 903 pp., 22 plates; xxx, 869 pp., 
28 plates. Milano: Casa Editrice Dr. 
Francesco Vallardi, Società Editrice 
Libraria, [01969]. 


This work, published under the patronage 
of the Italian National Commission of 
UNESCO, clearly was originally intended to 
present Oriental literatures to non-specialist 
readers. But the editor has been able to enlist 
the co-operation of many scholars distinguished 
in their own fields of specialization, and the 
resulting volumes thus promise to be of intereat 
not only to laymen. While no single person 18 
competent to review critically these histories 
of so many diverse literatures, it has neverthe- 
leas seemed useful to bring the work to the 
attention of other Orientalists. Apart from 
our own fields, many of us will surely weloome 
such an opportunity to learn something of the 
scope of other branches of Oriental studies— 
‘a glimpse over the fence into a neighbour's 
garden ’, as a German colleague once expressed 
it. 

The individual authors vary considerably 
in the extent to which they have compressed 
their materials, or resorted te selection. 
Professor Botto’s own contribution, for 
example, gives in 350 pages a remarkably 
thorough account, even if necessarily concise, 
of Vedio, Classical Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit; 
and hardly any text of importance does 
not receive at least a mention, while many are 
discussed in detail. Being also up-to-date, this 
section is a valuable supplement to the older 
standard histories by Keith and Winternitz, 
and. will by itself be very useful to students of 
Old and Middle Indian literature. In contrast, 
Professor Lanciotti deals with the whole of 
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Chinese literature, from the beginnings to 
A.D. 1965, m only 210 pages, and is thus forced 
to be highly selective, although even so such an 
outline aketch provides an interesting account 
of the mam trends. Most of the authors have 
provided short samples from the more impor- 
tant texte, translated into Italian. 

It is a gratifying compliment to the Univer- 
sity of London that, of the non-Italian oon- 
tributors, more have been chosen by the editor 
from the School of Oriental and African 
Studies than from any other institution. 

Vol. 1: E. Soamuzzi, ancient Egyptian; 
G. E. Castellino, Cuneiform and Oriental 
Christian literatures (Sumeiian, Babylonian- 
Assyrian, Hittite, Syriac, Christian Arabio, 
Armenian, Georgian); A. Rolla, Biblical 
Hebrew; A. Ravenna, Canaanite, and post- 
Biblical Hebrew; F. P. Ruidolfini, Coptio; 
L. Ricci, Ethiopic. 

Vol. ma: U. Rizmtano, Árebic; G. Scarcia, 
Persian (with a glance at the pre-Islamio 
period), and Turkish literatures (from the 
Ottoman Empire and modern Turkey to the 
Turkish peoples of Central Asia and Siberia) ; 
A. Bausani, literatures of Pakistan (Urdu, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, Balochi, Brahui), and Pashto. 

Vol. uri: O. Botto, ancient literatures of 
India (Old and Middle Indo-Aryan); J. V. 
Boulton, Bengali, and Oriya; G. D. Gaur, 
Hindi; T. Mukherji, Assamese; I. M. P. 
Raeside, Marathi, and Gujarati; J. R. Marr, 
Dravidian literatures; M. Bussagli, Indo- 
Europzan literatures of Central Asia; S. 
Thierry, Laotian, Cambodian, Siamese; D. E. 
Hettiaratchi, Sinhalese; W. Dissanayake, 


modern Sinhalese; A. Teeuw, Malayan- 
Indonesian (including Javanese). 
Vol. rv: L. Lanciotti, Chinese; M. M. 


Durand, Vietnamese; Hla Pe (m collabora- 
tion with J. W. A. Okell and Anna J. Allott), 
Burmese; Maroele Lalou, Tibetan; C. R. 
Bawden, Mongolian ; D. Sinor, Manchurian ; 
M. Mucoroli, Japanese; F. Vos, Korean. 

The excellent plates, some of whioh are in 
colour, are mostly photographs of specimen 
pages of manusoripte to illustrate the relevant 
soripts. 

J. BROUGH 
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Every student of Rabbinic literature is aware of the formal argument 
known as qal va-homer ‘the argument from the minor to the major '.! There 
are numerous instances of the argument in Rabbinic literature, dating from 
pre-Tannaitio times down to the close of the Talmud. The argument runs: 
if A is so then B must surely be so; if the ‘minor’ has this or that property 
then the ‘ major ' must undoubtedly have it. It is of interest to Old Testament 
scholars that the Rabbis purported to detect many examples of the use of this 
argument in Scripture. The Rabbis’ use the argument as one of their 
hermeneutical principles by means of which they expand and elaborate on the 
Biblical teachings. However, they rightly contend that they did not invent 
the argument but that it is found in the Bible itself. The purpose of this paper 
is to examine this contention more fully and to note possible implications for 
Old Testament studies. 

We begin with the statement in the Midrash? attributed to the second- 
century Palestinian teacher R. Ishmael. R. Ishmael comments on: ‘ Behold, 
the money, which we found in our sacks’ mouth, we brought back unto thee 
out of the land of Canaan; how then should we steal out of thy lord’s house 
silver or gold ?’ (Gen. xliv, 8). R. Ishmael remarks: ' This is one of the ten 
instances of gal va-homer in the Torah’. (In this context the term ‘Torah’ 
refers to the whole Bible, not to the Pentateuch alone.) In what is in all 
probability an editorial, or even later, gloss, the Midrash gives the other nine 


as follows. 


1v, Adolf Schwarz, Der hermeneutische Syllogismus in der talmudischen Litteraiur: ean Beitrag 
rur Geschichte der Logik im Morgenlande, Karlsruhe, 1901. Cf. L. Jacobs, Studies in Talmudic 
logic and methodology, London, 1961, 3-8. The correct reading is in all probability gol va-homer, 
v. Schwarz, 8-14, and the Theodor—Albeck ed. of Gen. Rabbah, p. 474, n. 8, but the conventional 
form is gal, perhaps in order to avoid any association with qol ‘a voice’. Sohwarz's identification 
of the gal va-homer with the Aristotelian syllogism ia untenable. In the syllogism the inference 
concerns the relationship between genus and species; since e.g. Socrates belongs to the clasa 
man he must share the characteristics of that class. In the gal va-homer, on the other hand, 
it is not suggested that the ‘major’ belongs to the class of the ‘ minor’ but that what is true 
of the ‘ minor’ is true of the ‘major’. There does not appear to be, in fact, any real parallel 
to the gal va-homer in Greek thought. But, in an important article, Arnold Kunst (‘ An overlooked 
type of inference ', BSOAS, x, 4, 1042, 976-91) has pointed to a striking parallel in the Indian 
form of inference known as kimpunar.. Kunst remarks: ‘Whether the similarity of this 
inferential procedure between the Jews and the Indians was a result of mutual influence, or 
whether it was only an expression of a common human tendency to eulogize great things by 
comparing them with smaller, or to raise the value of small things by juxtaposing them with 
greater—this problem may be left to further historical researches. The suthor would rather 
vote for the latter alternative” (p. 991). : 

! Gen. Rabbah 92:7, ed. Theodor-Albeok, pp. 1145-6; Yalkut, 1 Sam. 132 (which refers 
to ten but lists only nine). See Theodor's lengthy note in which it is suggested that the actual 
list is a gloss. 
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(1) “And Moses spoke before the Lord, saying: “ Behold, the children of 
Israel have not hearkened unto me; how then shall Pharaoh hear me, who am 
of uncircumcised lips ?”’’ (Exod. vi, 12). 

(2) ‘ And the Lord said unto Moses: “If her father had but spit in her 
face, should she not hide in shame seven days ? let her be shut up without the 
camp seven days, and after that she shall be brought in again " ' (Num. xii, 14). 
(The argument here is: if when her human father showed his disapproval of 
her actions she would hide herself in shame for seven days then when the 
Lord shows His disapproval all the more should she be shut away for seven 
days.) 

(3) ‘ For I know thy rebellion, and thy stiff neck; behold, while I am yet 
alive with you this day, ye have been rebellious against the Lord; and how 
much more so after my death ?’ (Deut. xxxi, 27). 

(4) “And David's men said unto him: “Behold, we are afraid here in 
Judah; how much more then if we go to Keilah against the armies of the 
Philistines ”’ (1 Sam. xxiii, 3). 

(b) ‘If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, then 
how canst thou contend with horses ? ' (Jer. xii, 5). 

.(6) ‘ And if in a land of peace where thou art secure (they have wearied 
thee), then how wilt thou do in the thickets of the Jordan ? ' (Jer. xii, 5), 

(7) ‘ Behold, when it was whole, it was meet for no work; how much less, 
when the fire hath devoured it, and it is singed ; is it profitable for any work ? ' 
(Ezek. xv, 5). 

(8) ‘ Behold, the righteous shall be requited in the earth; how much more 
the wicked and the sinner!’ (Prov. xi, 31). 

(9) “And the king said unto Esther the queen: “ The Jews have slain and 
destroyed five hundred men in Shushan the castle, and the ten sons of Haman; 
what then have they done in the rest of the king’s provinces ? ” ’ (Esther ix, 12). 

In another Rabbinic passage? it is said that there are five instances of 
gal va-homer in the Torah (and here ‘Torah’ means the Pentateuch) In 
addition to the four Pentateuchal instances recorded above, this source gives : 
“If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold’ 
(Gen. iv, 24) i.e. if Cain who killed Abel was not to be ‘ avenged’ until seven 
generations had passed then Lamech who had not killed would surely not be 
‘avenged’ until seventy-seven generations had passed. In yet another 
passage * a gal va-homer is found in the verses: ‘ And as for Ishmael, I have 
heard thee; behold, I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and will 
multiply him exceedingly ; twelve princes shall he beget, and I will make him 
a great nation. And My covenant will I establish with Isaac, whom Sarah 
shall bear unto thee at this set time next year” (Gen. xvii, 20-1) i.e. if Ishmael, 


3 Avot de-Rabbi Nathan (version B) 44; Gen. Rabbah 4:24 (ed. Theodor-Albeok, p. 225) 
and Jerusalem Talmud Sanh. 10: 1 (27d) mention Gen. iv, 24 as a qal va-homer. 
4 Gen. Rabbah 17 : 20-1 (ed. Theodor—Albeck, p. 226). 
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the son of the handmaiden, will be blessed in this Way then all the more will 
Isaac, the son of Sarah, be blessed. 

To complete the picture of how this idea features in Rabbinic literature we 
must refer to the so-called Barata of R. Eliezer b. R. Jose the Galilean in 
which 5 a distinction is drawn between an explicit and implicit gal va-homer, 
both of which, it is said, are found in the Bible. The examples quoted of an 
explicit gal va-homer are those in Jeremiah and Esther, as above. As examples 
of the implicit gal va-homer the following are quoted. 

(1) ‘He sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not’ (Ps. xv, 4). If he 
* ehangeth not’ (i.e. does not go back on his word) where it is to his own hurt 
how much more (gal va-homer) will he not change where it is to his own good. 

(2) “Nor taketh a bribe to side with the innocent’ (Ps. xv, b). The Baratta 
understands the verse to mean this (‘al being rendered not ‘ against ' but ‘ on 
behalf of °). Hence the qal va-homer: if he refuses to take a bribe to support 
the innocent how much more will he refuse to take a bribe to support the 
guilty | 

It is here suggested that there are instances in which the verse does not 
state the gal va-homer argument explicitly but invites us to draw the gal 
va-homer from the premiss that is stated in the verse. At least one of these 
two examples is homiletical but it is still possible that there is something in 
the idea of an implicit as well as an explicit gal va-homer in Scripture. 

Bo far we have surveyed the relevant material on the subject in Rabbinic 
literature. But the commentators to the Midrash and other scholars are 
puzzled by R. Ishmael’s reference to only ten Scriptural cases. In fact, they 
point out, there are many more instances of an explicit gal va-homer in the 
Bible. Wolf Einhorn of Grodno ? observes that his researches have yielded no 
fewer than 40 instances and other commentators come up with similar results. 
Some of these must be rejected as far-fetched and dubious but the following 
list contains all the definite references. 

(1) “And he said unto her: “Behold, I have not told it my father nor 
my mother, and shall I tell thee 1 " ’ (Judges xiv, 16). 

(2) ‘Then said Jonathan: “My father hath troubled the land; see, 
I pray you, how mine eyes are brightened, because I tasted a little of this honey. 
How much more, if haply the people had eaten freely to-day of the spoil of 
their enemies which they found ? had there not been a much greater slaughter 
among the Philistines ? ” ' (1 Sam. xiv, 29-30). 

(3) ‘ And it came to pass on the seventh day that the child died. And the 


* Sections 5 and 6. A number of editions of this Baraia have been published e.g. ın the 
introduction of Wolf Einhorn of Grodno at the beginning of the Vilna edition of Midrash Rabbah. 

* Schwarz, op. oit.; H. Hirschensohn, Berure ha-Mtddot, Jerusalem, 1929, 39-60; Samuel 
Jofe Ashkenazi, Yephe toar, comment to Gen. Rabbah 92: 7 in the Vilna edition. Cf. H. Strack, 
Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, Philadelphia, 1045, p. 285, n. 3. 

* Hirschensohn, op. cit., 40-5, adds the following examples (but these are extremely doubtful) : 
Gen. iii, 22; Gen. xi, 6; Gen. xvii, 17. 
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servants of David feared to tell him that the child was dead; for they said: 
“ Behold, while the child was yet alive, we spoke unto him, and he hearkened 
not unto our voice; how then shall we tell him that the child is dead, so that 
he do himself some harm ¢”’’ (2 Sam. xii, 18). 

(4) ‘ And David said to Abishai, and to all his servants: ‘‘ Behold, my son, 
who came forth of my body, seeketh my life; how much more this Benjaminite 
now ?”’ (2 Sam. xvi, 11). 

(5) “But will God in very truth dwell on the earth ? behold, heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee; how much less this house that 
I have builded!’ (1 Kings viii, 27). The same argument is implied in Isa. 
lxvi, 1: “Thus saith the Lord: The heaven is My throne, and the earth My 
footstool; where is the house that ye may build unto Me? And where is the 
place that may be My resting-place ? °. The argument is: if the heaven is 
only My throne and the earth only My footstool, then where could there be a 
house worthy of the Lord ? 

(6) ‘ But they were exceedingly afraid, and said: “ Behold, the two kings 
stood not before him; how then shall we stand ? " ' (2 Kings x, 4). 

(7) ‘ For, lo, I begin to bring evil in the city whereupon My name is called, 
and should ye be utterly unpunished 1 ' (Jer. xxv, 29). 

(8) ‘Thou shalt say unto him: “Thus saith the Lord: ‘ Behold, that 
which I have built will I break down, and that which I have planted I will 
pluck up; and this in the whole land. And seekest thou great things for 
thyself?’ "' (Jer. xlv, 4-5). 

(9) ‘For thus saith the Lord: “ Behold, they to whom it pertaineth not 
to drink of the cup shall assuredly drink ; and art thou he that shall altogether 
go unpunished ? ” ° (Jer. xlix, 12). 

(10) ‘ Abraham was one, and he inherited the land; but we are many; 
the land is given us for inheritance ' (Ezek. xxxiii, 24). 

(11) ‘ And the Lord said: “ Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for which 
thou hast not laboured, nor made it grow, which came up in & night and 
perished in a night; and should not I have pity on Nineveh, that great city, 
wherein are more than six score thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right and their left hand, and also much cattle ? ” ' (Jonah iv, 10-11). 

(12) * The nether-world and Destruction are before the Lord; how much 
more then the hearts of the children of men } ° (Prov. xv, 11). 

(13) * All the brethren of the poor do hate him; how much more do his 
friends go far from him ! ' (Prov. xix, 7). 

(14) ‘ Luxury is not seemly for a fool; much less for a servant to have 
rule over princes’ (Prov. xix, 10). 

(15) ‘The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination; how much more, 
when he bringeth it with the proceeds of wickedness !’ (Prov. xxi, 27). 

(16) ‘ Behold, He putteth no trust in His servants, and His angels He 
chargeth with folly; how much more them that dwell in houses of clay whose 
foundation is in the dust, who are crushed before the moth!’ (Job iv, 18-19). 
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(17) * God will not withdraw His anger; the helpers of Rahab did stoop 
under Him. How much less shall I answer Him, and choose my arguments 
with Him ?’ (Job ix, 13-14). 

(18) * Behold, He putteth no trust in His holy ones; yes, the heavens are 
not clean in His sight. How much less one that is abominable and impure, 
a man who drinketh iniquity like water!’ (Job xv, 15-16). 

(19) ‘ Behold, even the moon hath no brightness, and the stars are not 
pure in His sight; how much less man, that is a worm! and the son of man, 
that is a maggot!’ (Job xxv, 5-6). 

(20) ‘ Did not Solomon king of Israel sin by these things ? yet among many 
nations was there no king like him, and he was beloved of his God, and God 
made him king over all Israel; nevertheless even him did the foreign women 
cause him to sin. Shall we then hearken unto you to do this great evil, to 
break faith with our God in marrying foreign women ? ' (Neh. xiii, 26-7). 

It might be mentioned that in addition to the many hundreds of instances 
of the use of qal va-homer in the Rabbinic literature, a device derived directly 
from the Old Testament, there are instances of gal va-homer in both the New 
Testament 8 and the Apocrypha. Three examples from the New Testament 
may be cited. 

(1) ‘ And behold, there was a man which had his hand withered. And they 
asked him, saying, is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days ? that they might 
accuse him. And he said unto them, What man shall there be among you, that 
shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not 
lay hold on it, and lift it out? How much then is a man better than a sheep ? 
Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days’ (Matt. xii, 10-12). 

(2) *. .. doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from 
the stall, and lead him away to watering ? And ought not this woman, being 
a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be 
loosed from this bond on the sabbath day ? ' (Luke xiii, 15-16). 

(3) ‘ For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life” (Rom. 
v, 10). 

Three examples from the Apocrypha may be cited. 

(1) ‘He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches ? and he 
that is dishonourable in riches, how much more in poverty ?” (Ecclus, x, 31). 

(2) ‘ He that is evil to himself, to whom will he be good ?” (Ecclus, xiv, 5). 

(3) ‘ It was through delight in the beauty of these things that men supposed 
them to be gods. They ought to have understood how much better is the 
Lord and Master of it all; for it was by the prime author of all beauty that 
they were created ' (Wisdom of Solomon xiii, 3). 

It is clear, then, that this type of argument was resorted to even before 
the Rabbinic period as, it would seem, a heritage from the Old Testament 
period. 

* v. Daube in HUCA, xxm, 1949, 239 f. 
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From all that has been said it is surely well established that the argument 
from the minor to the major is used frequently throughout the Old Testament. 
Its use is not limited to any single phase in Israel’s history but, it would appear, 
was employed in all periods. Neither is the usage confined to any single book 
of the Old Testament nor to any particular document, stratum, and trend. 
The sage uses it as well as the prophet, the narrator as well as the psalmist. 
Moreover, as in many of the examples quoted, its use is generally of a formal 
nature, beginning with hen or hinneh and concluding with ’eykh or 'aph. 

The ubiquity of this argument and its strictly formal nature raise important 
questions, hitherto barely considered by Old Testament scholarship, regarding 
the use of rhetoric in ancient Israel? Eissfeldt, discussing the question of 
thetoric and the examples of the ‘wise woman’ in 2 Sam. xiv, 1-24, and 
2 Sam. xx, 14-22, remarks: ‘It is self-evident that such men and women, 
specially skilled in speech, possess a technique which does not depend solely 
upon a particular gift, but also upon tradition and “‘ training ”; there were, 
in other words, certain fixed forms for speech. The two examples just cited 
confirm this; for the two women employ what is essentially the same device, 
that of first obtaining from the person addressed an admission which does not 
appear to be relevant to the matter in hand, and this admission then compels 
him to grant the request which is really involved’. In view of the evidence 
that has been presented for the use of gal va-homer, it would certainly seem that 
Eissfeldt is correct. In the Rabbinic period formal argument was consciously 
and extensively cultivated. The student waa introduced at an early stage to 
the various methods of argumentation. For all the diversity of arguments in 
the Rabbinic period, there are certain stereotyped rules which are closely 
observed and which follow regular patterns. Was there anything like this 
during the Old Testament period ? When we consider the evidence produced 
by this investigation as well as the numerous instances, in the Old Testament 
literature of every period, of sustained argumentation with very formal patterns, 
there seems to be no doubt that the answer should be in the affirmative. Of 
course, it is hard to find anything like an axplicit reference anywhere in the 
Old Testament to schools in which rhetoric was taught. Perhaps farther 
research will throw new light on this problem. 

Attention has been called 1? in this connexion to the references to ‘ speech’ 
and ‘speakers’, e.g. David is ‘skilled in speech’ (1 Sam. xvi, 18); Moses 
declares that he is not ‘a man of speech’ (Exod. v, 10); Aaron can ‘ speak 
well’ (Exod. iv, 14). In these passages the root dbr is used. Further investiga- 
tion is required into the possible connotation of other Old Testament passages 
in which this root occurs in formal argument rather than mere ‘ speech ’. 

A few examples might suggest that this topic is worth pursuing. Judah’s 
sustained argument in Gen. xliv, 18-34, begins with: ‘O my lord, let thy 

? v. the literature cited by O. Hissfeldt, The Old Testament : an introduction, Oxford, 1968, 12, 


and Hissfeldt’s general remarks, 12-16. 
10 Eisafeldt, op. oit., loo. oib. 
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servant, I pray thee, speak a word in my lord’s ears’ (verse 18). Since the 
expression yedabber dabhar is used, should it be translated as ‘present an 
argument'? When ken and dobheroth are used of the daughters of Zelophehad 
(Num. xxvii, 7) and of the tribe of the sons of Joseph ken and dobherim 
(Num. xxxvi, D) are we justified in translating, instead of the pallid ' speak 
rightly ’, ‘ argue convincingly >? Can ’elleh ha-debharim at the beginning of 
Deuteronomy (i, 1) be rendered: ‘These are the arguments which Moses 
presented” since Moses’ discourse is in the form of a sustained argument ? 
Similarly, is it not possible that the words dtbhreykhem, nidhbarnu, and 
nidhberu in Mal. ii, 13 and 16, refer to ‘argument’ rather than to mere 
‘speech’? Should the expression dobher tamim in Amos v, 10, be rendered 
* one who argues convincingly ' rather than ‘speaketh uprightly ’? If so, the 
parallelism with ‘ him that rebuketh in the gate” would be more reasonable.!? 
And, finally, may not dabhar dabhur ‘al ophnav in Prov. xxv, 11 be rendered 
as ‘a well-presented argument’ rather than ‘a word fitly spoken’? Such an 
argument would be ‘ like apples of gold in settings of silver ’. 


11 NEB renders Num. xxvii, 7, as ‘ The claim of the daughters of Zelophehad is good’ and 
Num. xxxvi, 5, as ' The tribe of the sons of Joseph is right’. But this overlooks entirely that 
the same terms—ken and dbr—are used in both passages. 

33 of. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: demale keyvania. 


SOME EARLY AMHARIC LETTERS 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 
(PLATE I) 


The great majority of the Amharic letters which form the subject of this 
article are part of the papers left by the late Professor Eugen Mittwoch.? 
Not all the letters published here were addressed to Mittwoch. A few were 
sent by their Ethiopian writers to members of the Rosen mission to Ethiopia 
in 1905 or to the German Chargé d'Affaires at Addis Ababa. They were later 
handed by their addressees to the man who represented Amharic studies in 
Germany at that time. Among those addressed to Mittwoch himself the 
letters by Horuy Waldà Sellase, the former Foreign Minister, and by Aliga 
Tayy&, Mittwoch's informant and a minore figura * in Amharic literature, are 
perhaps of the greatest interest. Nearly all the writers here represented have 
played some part in recent Ethiopian history, and their letters may therefore 
lay claim to some interest on those grounds alone. 

Two letters are included merely for the sake of curiosity, i.e. those written 
by Littmann (No. 9) and Mittwoch (No. 11), the latter only a draft. One letter 
(No. 14) was written by command of the then Regent, Ras Tafari, the present 
Emperor Haile Sellase. 

The translation is literal and melegant in the extreme, while the notes? 
are, I trust, sufficient to explain the background and the personalities involved. 


1 Details m BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 5 ff. I should like to take this opportunity of once more 
thanking Mittwoch’s daughters for handing this material to me for publication. 

* E. Cerulli, La letteratura etiopica, third ed., 1968, 183. 

? Additional biographical information on some of the Ethiopian notables mentioned in these 
letters may be found in Blatta Horuy Wald& Sollase’s Ydhoywdt tarik: Biographie, Addis 
Ababa, 1922-3. 
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(1) Düjazmatoh Gübrá Sollase * to the German Chargé d'Affaires in Ethiopia 


May it reach the honoured and exalted Doctor Zechlin,’ Chargé d'Affaires 
of the German Government. 
Missive from Dájazmateh Gäbrä Sollase who is Noburü Ed of Aksum-Zion.* 
May there be much peace and health to you. Your kind letter which you 
sent to me has reached me; may God recall in your favour the thought of 
sending it to me. I was very pleased that you sent me the book of Abyssinian 
proverbs. May He cause ? us to reach the coming year ? happily together, in 
peace and in health; and may He give you much peace and health. 
Written in the city of Addis Ababa on the second day of Másk&rüm 1904 
(= September 1911). 
Signed: Gübr& Sollase. 
(seal of Dajazmatch Gabra Sellase of Adwa 
who is Neburá Ed of Aksum-Zion) 


‘See Littmann, Deutsche Aksum Haxpediiion, 1, 8 ff.; Faitlovitoh, Quer durch Abessinien, 
36 ff.; Haruy Waldd Sollase, Biographie, 92. 

* of. Mérab, Impressions de P Ethiopie, 11, 98. 

* of. Faitlovitoh, loo. oit. Dej. G&brü Sallase had recently been appointed nsburd od; a seoular 
holder of this office was certainly a comparatively rare phenomenon. 

? E. Mittwoch, ‘ Abess. Erzáhlungen und Fabeln ' in MSOS, xxv, 2, 1911, 101-58. 

* Read ££ CH. 

*ie. the Ethiopian New Year which had just begun. 
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SOME EARLY AMHARIC LETTERS 233 
(2) About Blatta Heruy 7° 


Blatta Horny was born in Ethiopia in the region of Marhabetie !! on the 
lst of Gonbot 1870 (= 1878). As Blatta Horuy’s father, Ato Walda Sollase, 
was very distressed about his being an uninstructed nobleman, he caused his 
son, Blatta Heruy, to enter school when he had reached the age of seven. 
And at the age of nine he had concluded his education in reading. At the age 
of 12 he began schooling in church music. When he had finished those parts 
of the zema ?? called soma doggwa* and me'eraf,* there occurred a severe 
pestilence and famine in Ethiopia, and consequently for this reason he was 
unable to conclude his musical studies. In his 16th year, 


1° He became the Emperor Haile Sellase's Foreign Minister and trusted adviser. He died in 
England in 1938. This autobiographical piece was no doubt written at Mittwooh’s request. 

11 Region north of Addis Ababa, between Shoa and Gojjam. 

18 See Michael Powne, Ethiopian music, 107, and especially C. Mondon-Vidailhet, ‘ La musique 
éthiopienne ', in Encyclopédie de la musique, Paris, 1922, 3189 ff. 
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(2b) 


while still at Entotto Raguel,!5 he entered school and studied Go‘oz grammar 
and gone ™ as well as the interpretation of the books of the New Testament. 
At the age of 24 he got married. When he was 30 he became, by command of 
the Emperor Menelik, a government secretary in the Ministry of Agriculture. 

At the age of 33, during the reign 1° of King George V, having become 
principal secretary to Ras Kassa,!* Ethiopia's envoy, he had gone to London. 
When returning to his own country, he went to see Paris, Rome, Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Jerusalem. And for & second time, in 1911 (— 1918), when the 
European war had finished, 


13 of, Guida dell’ Africa Orientale, 494. 

M 8acred poetry of a predominantly hermetic type. See Cerulli, La leteratura etiopica, 
third ed., 114 ff. 

15 The reference is, in fact, to the coronation of King George V in 1911. 

16 See Haruy, Biographie, 63. 
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(2c) 


he went as envoy to the British and American Governments. In 1913 
(= 1920-1), because he had fallen gravely ill, he again went to Egypt and 
Jerusalem, this time for health reasons. In 1915 (== 1922-3), in order to seek 
a doctor for this illness, he went to Vienna, the capital of Austria; from there 
he came to Berlin where he remained for one month. As he entered Berlin 
University, during his stay in the city, he conversed in Go‘oz and Amharic 
with the instructor in oriental languages, Professor Mittwoch.1’ Blatta Horuy 
is very sad about the non-existence in his own country, Ethiopia, of a university 
(lit. a school of wisdom and knowledge). 


1? This was in the summer of 1923 (Mittwoch, Trad. Aussprache, 4). 
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(2d) 


But he has placed his own sons!? in Victoria College, Alexandria, and has 
made them learn English and French. He himself speaks English a wee bit only. 

All his thought and desire are that his country, Ethiopia, should become 
wealthy like Europe and that the people should live in knowledge and freedom. 
But he is very distressed that he himself is unable to fulfil this thought. 

Blatta Heruy, having written seven 1° books in Amharic, has caused them 
to be published: (1) Catalogue of books; (2) Sugar and milk—upbringing of 
children; (3) Advice of a father; (4) Mourning chants; (5) Metemma and 
Ethiopia (ie. history of the Emperor Yohannes); (6) My friend—my heart; 
(7) Biographies, 

He has other books which have not (yet) been printed. 


3 Notably Blatta Sirak, the writer (and translator of Rasselas). 

19 This, it will be recalled, was written about 1923, before other writings by Blatta Horuy 
had appeared. For fuller information on Haruy’s Ámhario writings see Stephen Wright, 
Ethiopian incunabula, Addis Ababa, 1967, 11 and 12, supplemented by X. Ullendorff in Africa, 
XXXVII, 2, 1968, 218-19, Also E. Cerulli, La letteratura etiopica, third ed., 186 ff., and L. Ricoi, 
‘ Letterature dell Etiopia ’, in O. Botto (ed.), Storia delle letterature d'Oriente, Milan, [1909], 
1, 859 ff.—an excellent treatise. Cf. also Ullendorff, Amharic chrestomathy, 12. 
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(3) Blatta Heruy to E. Mittwoch 


Ethiopian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


May it reach my friend Professor Mittwoch. 

Let there be peace to you. 

Although our friendship is one that cannot cease, I am very sad about our 
not writing letters to each other until to-day because we were both so busy. 

I have now read—having obtained permission 20 from His Majesty—the 
book which you published under the title ‘ Book of disputation about * the 
faith ’.#2 While previously unpublished, yet I know the work. 

As you have requested permission that the book be marked with His 
Majesty’s name * and because it appeared to me necessary that the words 
which you had written in the margin be changed a little, both in the form of 
their writing and their wording, I wrote some brief words, showed them to 
H.M., and am sending them together with this letter, for it would be very 
excellent if it could be published in this way. 

It would give me pleasure if in future you wrote me some letters from time 
to time. 

May God grant us to meet again while we are still alive. 

Written on the 27th Hedar 1923 (= 6 December 1930) ** at Addis Ababa 
Signed: Blattengeta Heruy Wald& Sellase. 


Attached is a separate sheet containing Horuy’s proposed wording of 
Mittwoch’s acknowledgement of H.I.M.'s gracious permission : 

*l thank His Majesty, the Emperor Haile Sellase I of Ethiopia, for 
his permission to have this book marked with His name and for the honour 
done to the book. 

Professor Mittwoch ’. 


*» This undoubtedly means that the book had been sent to the Emperor. 

21 Mittwooh’s title refers to (17 2679-1, while Horuy writes HY £14 Ti. 

“ie. ‘Die amharische Version der Soirées de Carthage’, edited by E. Mittwoch in MSOS, 
XXXI, 2, 1029, 99-192. 

® i.o. it was to have a dedication to the Emperor Haile Sellase. The request obviously does 
not relate to the 1929 preliminary publication, but to the planned definitive version which was 
published by de Gruyter in 1034. Although there is & letter from the Emperor among Mittwoch's 
papers, granting permission for the book to be dedicated to him, the printed version in my 
possession bears, in fact, a dedication to Enno Littmann. 

i.o. only a few weeks after the coronation of the Emperor. 
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(4) Blatta Horuy to E. Mittwoch 


May it reach my friend Professor Mittwoch. I hope your health has been 
good since last we met. I myself—except for my sadness about the dangers 
which have come upon my country ?—have been well as to health—by God's 
goodness. 

As I have been in great difficulty through not finding Gofoz or Amharic 
books, I should be very pleased if you would send them to me in case you 
found any Ge'ez or Amharic books printed in Berlin or Leipzig. I shall send 
you the price through the intermediacy of he who brings to you this letter. 
I beg you, my friend ! 

And again I request you to send to me if you find a Go'oz grammar which 
either you or someone else has published. It is in London that I shall now be 
for the time being. I am sending you my address herewith. 

2nd Hedar 1936.35 

Blattengeta Horuy Waldä Sollase. 


35 This refers, of course, to the Italo-Abyssinian war. 
35 On this occasion Haruy is using the European date, for neither he nor Mittwoch were alive 
in 1936 of the Ethiopian era. 
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(5) Ras Wald& Giyorgis to Minister Rosen 


May it reach my 2? honoured friend Minister Rosen.?? Missive from Ras 
Waeldü Giyorgis.2® My respectful greetings to you. 

When I heard that you had come to my house and left again—there not 
being an appointment with me—I was very sad about our failure to meet. 
But I was very pleased that you went to Wayzaro Yäšimäbet 3° and met her 
and talked to her. 

Written on 6th Mügabit 1897 at 8 p.m.*! 

(seal of Ras Waldà Giyorgis) 


™ The spelling MAWI for OAK, i.e. first instead of fifth order for the possessive pronoun of 
the lat pera. sing., is not uncommon in older documents. It oan also occasionally be encountered 
to-day. 

39 Friedrich Rosen (1856-1935), brother of the botanist Felix Rosen (author of Hine deutsche 
Gesandschaft in Abessinien, Leipzig, 1907); German diplomat and orientalist, leader of the 
German mission to Menelik, 1905 ; Foreign Minister of the Weimar Republic, 1921. See Littmann, 
Ein Jahrhundert Orientalistik, Wiesbaden, 1955, 74-82; also Selected letters of Gertrude Bell, 
Penguin, 1953, 45 ff. 

2 Ras Wald& Giyorgis: of. Rosen, op. oit., 200-1, 275; de Coppet, Chronique du règne de 
Ménélik IT, xx, 404 (photo); de Coppet, 1, p. 306, n. 13; together with Ras Makonnen and Ras 
Tás&mme he was one of Menelik’s principal lieutenante; also Menelik’s cousin and brother-in- 
law; conqueror of Kaffa; died 1918, a year after being given the title negws. Of. also Mérab, 
Impressions d Éthiopie, Paris, 1022, 1, 40-1, 70-1; Haruy Walda Sellase, Biographie, 71-2. 

30 YaSimibet ‘ Dame of a thousand '. The final f in the original is an obvious lapsus calami. 
She was Ras Wald Giyorgis's wife (see Mérab, op. cit., 70) and a cousin of the Empress Taytu. 

Xie. 14 March 1905. The Rosen mission had reached Addis Ababa on 12 February 1905 
(op. cit., 175, where 1906 should be corrected to read 1905). 
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(6) Agafari Te'ezazu to Minister Rosen 


May it reach the honoured Minister Rosen,** envoy and plenipotentiary of 
the German Emperor. 

Let there be peace to you ! 

Ihave received with thanks the pioture which you had sent (for me) through 
Kántiba Gübru and Ato Ayéeluh 3 with the request to place the picture of the 
piercing of the head,™ for the Itege’s sake, on the grave of the Itege’s mother.35 
I shall inform the Itege of your thoughtfulness and your effort. 

While I had remained thinking that you were still camping near-by here, 
they told me you had left. I have continued to be too busy to come in view 
of the distance ; and you certainly know my work. 

May God let you reach your country in peace. 

Missive from the Agafari Te'ezazu, principal chamberlain of the Itege Taytu, 
light of Ethiopia, and written on 29th Magabit 1897 * at the Coqamit 37 camp. 
(seal of Agafari To’ozazu) 

# See p. 245, n. 28. 

* These two gentlemen were ordered by Emperor Menelik to escort the German mission on 
their return journey from Addis Ababa to the frontier of Ethiopia (Rosen, op. oit., 296-7). 
Käntiba Gübru was a man of many parta; he attended the coronation both of Edward VII and 
George V and lived till 1950 (photograph in Rosen, op. oit., 482; see also Haruy, op. oit., 94, 
and Bairu Tafla in JES, vu, 2, 1969, 22 ff.). 

*4 of. E. Ceralli, ‘Il Gesù percosso nell'arte etiopica °, RSH, vi, 2, 1947, 109 ff. 

35 The Ttego Ta ytu's (Menelik's consort) mother had recently died (Rosen, op. oit., 257). 

36 — 6 April 1905. No reference to the contents of this letter appears in Rosen’s book—as 


far a8 I can seo. 
*! No place by this name is known to me. 
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SOME BARLY AMHARIO LETTERS 249 
(7) Lidj Berru to Minister Rosen 


May it reach Minister Dr. Rosen. 
Missive from Lidj Berru.? How have you been ? I am well, thank God. 

I did not want a small knife, but what I want in order to go on an elephant 
hunt are fine rifles; therefore I request fine rifles, if possible. 


38 Mérab, Impressions, 11, 90. See also Dej. Kabbadd Tishmma, Yatarik mastawäša, Addis 
Ababa, 1969-70, 49. Dejazmatch Dr. Zewde Gübr& Sellase (the distinguished son of the writer of 
letter (1)) suggests that this is Barru Wald& Gábrel. I am much obliged to the Dejazmatch for 
this and several other helpful observations. 
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(8) Letter from Ras Alula to Mr. Gerald Portal 


Letter of Ras Alula ?? who is Turk Pasha 49 to Gerald Portal,“ envoy of the 


Queen of England. 
How are you? I am well, thanks be to God. 

You are aware of our earlier accord.“* If any of your men come to Ethiopia 
without your permission we shall deliver them up under arrest. And you, if 
any of our men come to you from Ethiopia without our permission, you will 
send them to us under arrest. This is our accord. 

And now we have no conflict between our two governments. What causes 
enmity between us, traders having been impeded, is on account of this rebel 
called Dübbüb, but between us two there is no quarrel. And now since 
D&bbab is at Massawa, let it be that you seize him in accordance with our 
treaty ** and our friendship. It is Düább&b who has involved us in conflict with 
the Italians. I mean that, if the rebel who stands between the two governments 
were to be eliminated, it is my contention that the friendship between the 
governments would be strong and traders would be able to trade as usual. 
But my saying this is not in the nature of a command but is in view of our 
friendship. 

This has been written on the 25th of 'T'eqemt.t^ 


?? This letter does not belong to the Mittwooh collection. It was published, facing p. 66, in 
G. H. Portal’s My mission to Abyssinia, London, 1892, and is included here only because I have 
not seen it pointed out that Portal, the addressee of the letter, entirely misunderstood ite contenta. 
This failure to appreciate the nature of the correspondence (possibly the fault of Portal's 
interpreter) could have led to serious consequences—and, as Portal’s account shows, to some 
extent did Bo. Portal's understanding of the letter was as follows (p. 66): ‘The Ras said that 
he would receive me at Asmara, and begged me to come on to him at once. So far the letter 
was civil, but the latter part of it consisted entirely of violent abuse of the Italians, which was 
less encouraging ’. Comparison of the translation given here with Portal’s version shows that 
the two have nothing in common. 

Ras Alula was the Emperor Yohannes’s governor of the Hamasien province and a staunch 
opponent of Italian encroachment on Eritrea. Cf. the entry ‘Alula’ in Ohè à dell’ Eritrea, 
Asmara, 1952; Luca dei Sabelli, Storia di Abtssinéa, xr, 339 ff.; Portal, op. cit., passim; Horuy, 
Biographie, 47. 

*? Ras Alula received this title from the Emperor Yohannea. It constitutes a curious survival 
of the Turkish rule at Massawa. Cf. de Coppet, op. cit., 1, p. 277, n. 12. 

41 Later Sir Gerald Portal, Secretary to Lord Cromer. 

44 This no doubt refers to the treaty concluded by Admiral Sir William Hewett, at Adua in 
1884. Bee the entry Hewett in Chi à dell Eritrea and Luca dei Sabelli, op. cit., 334-6. 

43 Dabbüb Araya, cousin of the Emperor Yohannes, who repeatedly rebelled against his royal 
relative. Cf. the entry ‘ Debeb ' in Ohi à dell’ Eritrea; Luca dei Sabelli, op. cit., 343; de Coppet, 
op. clt., 1, 264, 366. 

“ The final -n has been erroneously omitted here—a mere lapsus calami. 

4 4 November 1887. 
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(9) From Professor Enno Littmann ** to the head of the Ethiopian community 
in Jerusalem 47 


May it reach the honoured and exalted, the most learned Prior F&qáda, 
head of the Ethiopians in holy Jerusalem. 
How are you ? how are you ? (many times) I am well by God's goodness ; 


many greetings. 

I now inform you that I have returned to my country after having travelled 
in Ethiopia and having been at Axum,*® the metropolis of Ethiopia. And he 4° 
who transmits to you this letter °° is a teacher of the Go'ez language and of 
Amharic, and he is a doctor (learned) and honoured amongst us. And he 
wishes to see ë! Ethiopians and their books and to publish their history. 
1 myself have no time to do this. Therefore receive him kindly and properly. 

Says Professor Enno Littmann. 


is The well-known German orientalist (1875-1958); of. Ein Jahrhundert Orientalistsk, 
Wiesbaden, 1985; The library of Enno Littmann, Leiden, 1959. 

Incidentally, the word AoE : is wrongly spelt throughout with À (first order). 

4" The letter is written in (la'ez and Amhario; it is undated but from internal evidence the 
year must be 1906-7. 

48 In 1906; see Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, 1. 

49 As this letter was found among Mittwoch's papers, he must clearly have been the person 
referred to in this masive. This fita in well with the fact that m 1807-8 Mittwoch travelled in 
the Near East when he &ooompanied the philanthropist Paul Nathan (of. Universal Jewish 
encyclopedia, vt, 591). He does not, however, appear to have delivered this letter to 1ta addressee ; 
maybe he did not need this introduction any longer. See also Mittwoch, ' Abess. Kinderspiele ', 
ALSOS, xm, 2, 1910, p. 109, n. 5; idem, Trad. Aussprache, 3. 

59 PASAL 115 clearly a lapsus calami for LANAA 1. Littmann uses the common Amharic word 
rather than a Ga‘az equivalent. 

*1 This should surely read BOCAH 1. 
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(10) Alaga Tayyä 9 to E. Mittwoch 


Written at Constantinople on 21st Tahsas 5° 1907 54 
My honoured and exalted friend, Dr. Mittwoch. 

May the Saviour of the World give you health. I had been 55 in good health 
from the time we separated until now, but now I have been ill for a little while 
having caught influenza as a consequence of the severity of the cold. For the 
rest of my whole journey I have been in good health and in great spirits. 
I had hoped to meet you at Constantinople—as you had earlier on told me. 
When you were late 5 in coming, I thought that you might first have gone 
to Jerusalem and afterwards 


53 Alaga Tayyd Gabrá Maryam was recruited by the German Rosen mission to Ethiopia in 
1906 (Rosen, op. cit., 265) as lector, under Dr. E. Mittwooh, at the Berlin University Seminar 
fur Orientalische Sprachen, with a view to encouraging ‘ einen lebhafteren Handelsverkehr mit 
Athiopien’. He came from Ifag (Yafag), east of Lake Tana (Guida, 380, and map between 
pp. 368-9), spent the years 1905-7 with Mittwoch at Berlin, and subsequently wrote several 
books (including an Amharic—Ga‘sz såwasəw and & short history of the Ethiopian people). He 
died in 1924 (according to Mittwoch, Trad. Aussprache, 1; MSOS, xxxn, 2, 1029, 99). See also 
Haruy, Biographie, 91-8; and the entry ‘ Haleca Taje’ in Chi à dell Eritrea (where the dates 
are not always correct). 

53 A very peculiar spelling. 

ši == 30 December 1907—not 1914. It is clear that Alkga Tayya here uses the European 


e. 
55 of, Cohen, Traité, 103. 
59 Should almost certainly read ()1.9? 1. 
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SOME EARLY AMHARIC LETTERS 257 
(10b) 


would be coming to Constantinople, and I waited for you a long time, but you 
did not turn up. Why, my friend, have you long since forgotten me? As for 
me, the fact that I have not written to you till to-day is because I did not 
know your address or your whereabouts, whether you were at Jerusalem or in 
some other country. But I hope that you can always find our address in the 
gazette.9" This being so, how then have you managed not to write to me until 
to-day ? May you have a healthy New Year! I beg you to give my regards 
to your parents 55 and to all who know me. The Dejazmatoh 5? sends you many 
greetings. 

If that book of proverbs *° which you are publishing in Amharic is finished, 
I would request 


57 J do not know what kind of gazette or directory Aliqa Tayy& had in mind. It oan scarcely 
mean ‘newspaper’ here. While there was no Ethiopian legation at Constantinople in 1907, 
there was at that time an Ethiopian diplomatic mission in Turkey (see n. 59 below). This also 
accounta for the use of the plural ' our ' in this sentence. 

** This should no doubt read (DA X£7f-9? 1. Mittwoch was, moidentally, aged 31 at that time and 
still not married. 

5? The Dejazmatch referred to here was undoubtedly Dejazmatch Mashdsha Worge (see 
Heruy, Biographie, T; Ohi è dell’ Eritrea, 203) who had just led a diplomatic mission to Berlm 
(where Mittwoch met him), Rome, and Vienna, and who stayed at Constantinople from October 
1907 to April 1908 (i.e. at the operative time, December 1907). The Dejazmatch and his mission 
of ten (whom Alága Tayy& appears to have joined) stayed at the Péra-Palace Hotel at Con- 
stantinople ; and it 1s on the notepaper of this hotel that Aldga Tayya’s present letter is written. 
CE. Mérab, Impressions, TI, 73-6. 

49 “ Proben aus amharischem Volksmunde ', MSOS, x, 2, 1907, 185-241. 
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(100) 


that you should send me about 10 (copies) immediately to Constantinople. 
Otherwise would you send me either more or less than ten as it is possible for 
"you and as you wish. We shall be remaining at Constantinople, so if you send 
(it) to me at once it will reach me. The Dejazmatch talks a great deal, and 
with astonishment, about your knowledge of Amharic. 

When we were at Rome I wrote a letter to Herr Geheimrat,*! and now again 
I wrote a letter in German to Herr Herbrund, the secretary of the Seminar ; 
but as I don't know etiquette I may not have written it properly and well. 
Would you write me a letter one part in German and another part 


“A reference to Professor E. Sachau (1845-1930), Director of the Oriental Seminar at 
Berlin. 
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(10d) 


in Amharic. Afterwards I in my turn, when I am well again, shall write you 
a letter part in Amharic and part in German. 

I have seen many countries and cities, but I have not seen among the 
countries and cities any as good and as pleasing to me as Germany and Berlin. 
I shall never forget Berlin and all my friends in Berlin. Has Herr Geheimrat 
now recovered from his illness ? How is he? Please give him my greetings. 
May He give you health. 

From your friend 
Alaga Tayyà. 
P.S. At Rome we met Professor Guidi. He asked me about your well-being. 
Itold him you were all right and were now going to Jerusalem. 


*1[gnazio Guidi (1844-1935), the great Italian orientalist. See ZDMG, LXXXIX, 1, 1935, 
119-30. 
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(11) Eugen Mittwoch to Aliga Tayyà& (draft) 


Berlin, 13 February 1908 
My honoured and exalted teacher and friend, Álüqa Tayy&. 

Two weeks ago I sent a letter to you to Constantinople, but the postmaster 
of this city returned this letter to me saying Aliqa Tayyà has returned to 
Abyssinia, Therefore to-day, thinking that you together with the Dejazmatch 83 
have gone to Addis Ababa, I am sending this letter, together with the earlier 
one, to the Emperor’s city (i.e. Addis Ababa). 

Also, I have to-day sent the five copies of the proverbs book,“ which were 
returned from Constantinople, to Pastor Svensson ® at Asmara. I trust that 
he will send the books to Ifag.** 

I have heard with great pleasure that the German Emperor has awarded 
to you the Imperial Crown Order. This decoration has been sent for you to 
Addis Ababa to the German Consul. 

From now on I shall write to you very often. Please write to me very often. 

Would you give my regards to the Dejazmatch. May He give you health. 

From your friend 
Mi. 

93 Máshasha (p. 257, n. 59). 

“4 See p. 257, n. €0. 

*5 Pastor Anders Svensson (1849-1928) of the Swedish Evangelical Mission. See Chi è 


dell Eritrea, 278, and J. Kolmodin, Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega, Rome, 1912, p. xvi. 
5¢ Bee p. 265, n. 52. 
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(12) Alüqa Tayya to E. Mittwoch 


Addis Ababa, 5 January 1909. 


My Dear and Honoured Friend, Doctor Mittwoch. 

Your honoured greetings of friendship reached me in May last year. I was 
very pleased and immediately sent you the reply by post. I do not know whether 
or not it arrived. I showed that letter of yours to the Emperor *? and gave 
him your regards by word of mouth. But I have not yet handed over that 
book which you sent to the Emperor, it having remained behind—to my 
chagrin—with the luggage. Orally, however, I said: ‘Dr. Mittwoch has sent 
to H.M. a book of excerpt-translations from the Qur'àn into Amharic *9 which 
he has published ; as soon as my luggage arrives I shall hand it over to H.M.’. 
The Emperor said to me: ‘ Fine, thank you; all right, as soon as your luggage 
arrives, you will give it to me’. Afterwards he (the Emperor) asked me about 
your familiarity with Amharic as well as that of others. I said: ‘ Yes, he has 
familiarity ; moreover, Dr. Mittwoch and Mr. Jensen ** know a very great deal. 
Dr. Mittwoch knows more of the Amharic language than anyone else’. I also 
told him that Dr. Mittwoch had just written me greetings in Amharic and 
his Amharic was very good. His Majesty then said to me: ' Please show me 
the letter which Dr. Mittwoch has written to you’. I showed it to him; and 
when he read it he was very astonished and most pleased. Then he said to me: 
* Have you really taught him, one who knows Amharic thus ? '. I said: ‘Yes’. 
Then the Emperor said to me: ‘Is he planning to come to us *'. I said: 
* Yes, he is planning to come '."? The Emperor then said to me: ' That's good ; 
if he comes I shall be glad’. And I was delighted about the Emperor’s words 
when I saw that he was so pleased about you.” 

I have now taken work at Addis Ababa. My father has died to my sorrow. 
Otherwise I am well I request you to present my respectful greetings to 
Geheimrat Sachau,”* to Mr. Jensen, and to all the gentlemen of the Seminar; 
to your father and all your relations I send regards; and likewise to all my 
friends in Berlin. To the very pleasant and honoured city of Berlin which 
I love I present with respect greetings of longing and affection. 

From your friend 

Aliga Tayyà. 


*' As Menehk was already severely ill in 1908-9, it is interesting to observe from Alaga 
Tayyb's report that the Emperor was apparently able to receive visitors and to conduct a lucid 
conversation. A later letter (No. (13)), dated June 1911, makes reference to the Emperor's 
illness. 

** E. Mittwoch, ' Exzerpte aus dem Koran in amharischer Sprache’, A{SOS, xx, 2, 1906, 
111-47. 

© Lorenz Jensen, closely associated with E. Mittwoch and hus first pupil m Amharic, was a 
member of the German legation at Addis Ababa for many years; he maintained contact with 
Mittwooh both by correspondence and during his vacations in Berlin. He had a good knowledge 
of Amharic. He is described by Mérab (Impressions, 1x, 98) as ‘ versé dans l'amharique, fait 
office de chanoelier-drogman '. Among the Mittwoch papers there are a number of lettera from 
Jensen, written from Addis Ababa. 

10 Note the careful distinction in the use of polite forms as the Emperor and Aldga Tayya 
refer to Professor Mittwoch. 

"It is interesting that the constant repetition of £f 1 AA: (four times in the last few 
lines) does not seem to offend Amhario stylistic susceptibilities. 

18 See p. 259, n. 61. 
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LN AGERE LZ aZ Gi aA ATOM: TUE HJ 


I URASA D OUa Ti PI D AY EE: 

E PẸ R i pe R ihi Ni we UE, Mit Pi TAE 
Clue eure LON CER ULP PUDREY, 
WI LAGOJ RUDY Z Pam ets A Je CULU 
fat QT Ull Ta nW d Ls o yai atento 
PiN i GARU TU g: Y Caina? i Urd Ait: 
hh hr am pt yos EUO Bi I maet ANG: Dds 
"OI: PU Le ORG DNR au g E Geim g 
* g y qpiipXEiUIURLLDAUTHIHMIETIIRHEIUENM 
NDI yi: NAUNA PNL E AUG Tab RYAN 
Wi RABU RAGI AYU PR KS yii iWon CHa ORR: 
V UY l/'t; 2, bi vz et Py E TURI E: YEU Wi TER 
VAL UTED UT GP Yoe nE DE Pil Us Degan; 
a Ed? EB ya: n atoe irði DHELE OO TERY 
eC LAN AKAL ah Ki Te CH on gE 
BCU REAR RIN DG ie 0 LANN IY Ad 
GINI NY Mea AEG YS WINGI PANAS 
APRA Ag Oh Fiw LIVNI Eating 
g y wi OE) pu Vere D Chahi yağ 
d U:mnmáaw: TWENTY: vd UIU he YONU R: V WE 
Ut: hA bil lo UU TG AUU Y VLZ BUNCE 
Qe GAS UGI Up E oi Ki MR Ong es ape 
MUNG wat ri på Trd aUu RNU TUO EUH ah 
Un P Y: Yi da draa d pait GAP Pi ee ROVE aE 
AURIE aY Uag alu 


RORE wi caer Bis 
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(13) Alaga Tayya to E. Mittwoch 


Addis Ababa 2nd Sine 1903 (= 9th June 1911) 

May it reach my honoured and exalted brother and friend Dr. Mittwoch. 
Repeatedly inquiring how have you been since we separated until now ? 
From Mr. Jensen's"? report I have heard the news of your well-being and 
your friendly greetings which you sent to me. I am very appreciative of your 
sending me greetings and thinking of me. As for me, much has gone wrong 
for me to-day in all things. While the Emperor, being ill, stays in the palace, 
the people of my country speak against me. Dejatch Mäshäsha "* who had 
previously been my friend has now become my strong enemy. When we 
litigated about the ownership of land, he rose up against me in jealousy and 
envy intending to rob me of my father’s land."5 When he lacked any other 
cause against me with which to accuse, he accused me in front of Ras Walda 
Giyorgis "^ saying: ‘ His religion is Protestant, he does not love Mary, and 
he does not bow to images’. 

Having been put in chains at Gondar on these grounds, I reached Addis 
Ababa on the 28rd day. At Addis Ababa the Däbtäras and priests, all together, 
rose up against me. They took me to prison without proper trial and without 
bothering to make out a case of which I was accused. I was put in chains on 
the 14th of Tahsas having been accused on the 3rd of Tahsas. Till to-day I am 
in chains. I conclude my story. All else either about me or about other matters 
you will hear from Mr. Jensen's letter.?? It is not easy for me to write about 
everything that happened. May He give "5 you health. I request you to give 
my regards to all 7° who know me. 

From your friend 
Aläqa Tayyà. 
"3 of, p. 265, n. 69. 
74 Beo p. 257, n. 59. 
™ See poatacript at end of article. 
15 of. p. 246, n. 29. 


7! Jensen’s letter has been preserved among Mittwoch's papers. It is dated Addis Ababa, 
15 February 1911, and the relevant passage reads as follows : 


* Aleka Tajo ist also wieder hier, und zwar unfreiwillig, in Ketten. Seine Geschichte ist kurz 
folgende: Er hatte mit seinem Onkel, dem Dedjasmatech Meschascha, eine Grundstucks- 
streitigkeit, in der er gewann. Als Meechascha ihm hier nichts anhaben konnte, fasste er 
ihn bei seiner Religion, behauptete er habe Kinder im protestantisohen (Glauben unterrichtet 
und dadurch einen friheren Eid gebrochen und verlangte von ihm, er solle das Marienbild 
küssen, was der gute Aleka natürlich entrüstet zurückwies. Er wurde dann zundohst vor 
dem Ras Wolde Giorgis verklagt, der aber erklärte, die Sache nicht entscheiden zu konnen, 
und Aleka Taje in Ketten nach Adis Abeba sandte...’. 
Certainly Aldqa Tayya's style and writing in this letter reveal signs of stress and strain. He 
recovered later on from the disfavour into which he had fallen at this time. 
18 Should read ££" 5. 


1 Should obviously read thit 1. 
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(14) Ras Tafari to E. Mittwoch 


Government of Ethiopia 
Crown Prince Tafari Makonnen 
Crown Prince and Regent of Ethiopia Tafari Makonnen. 
May it reach the honoured Professor Mittwoch, teacher of oriental languages. 
May there be peace to you. 

Because I have pleasure at your teaching Go‘oz and Amharic, having learnt 
these languages while in Germany without coming to Ethiopia, I have appointed 
you officer of the order of the star of Ethiopia. 

The certificate will come to you through the German legation at Addis 
Ababa. If in future (the study of) the Go‘ez and Amharic languages spreads 
in Germany, we are convinced that this will bring both peoples much closer 
together. 

6th N&hase 1916 (= 11 August 1924). 
(signed) Tafari Makonnen 
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Postscript 

In letter (13) the phrase pat} : ANG 1 HAP#Iu- : AA 1 seems to be of con- 
siderable complexity and interest. I submitted this sentence to Professor 
H. J. Polotsky to whose penetrating analysis and offer of further examples 
I am greatly indebted. 

In the first place it has to be realized that the lst person suffixes in yabbaten 
agür and kalgammahu relate to different persons. Secondly, is yabbaten agar 
part of the direct speech ? The third source of complexity lies in the suppression 
of the apodosis in the kalgammahu clause: ‘ He (Dej. Mäshäsha) saying of my 
(Le. Alàqa Tayyü's) father's land: “if I do not rob [I'll be damned]" '. 
Polotsky suggests ‘bent upon’ as the most suitable rendering, and this is 
indeed the case in this and similar examples: ' Dej. Müsh&sha rose up against 
me in jealousy and envy bent upon depriving me of my father’s land’. 

Another instance of this referential complexity in direot speech within 
direct speech is cited by Polotsky; here Solomon is addressing the Queen of 
Sheba: ydanen gàünzüb alndkamm belà$ mays alat (Ras Täfäri edition of the 
gospels, p. 106a, relating to Matt. xii, 42): ‘He said to her: “ swear saying 
with regard to my property: I shall not touch (it)" '——or ‘swear saying: 
I shall not touch your property ’. 

It appears to be the case—as Polotsky observes—that in direct speech 
encased within direot speech a pronoun which refers to the last speaker is 
somehow extruded from the direct speech sequence. In other words: if I quote 
direct speech in which reference is made to me, then I say ‘I’ and not ‘he’. 
In an example (cited by H.J.P.) in Afevork’s Gramm. (p. 313, 1. 14) alasballasit 
talu it is clear that the suffix must be considered part of the direct speech. 
Thus yanen günzdb and yabbaten agar might be reckoned to be in the same 
position. Yet I would not exclude the possibility that these last two phrases 
should be taken with bəläš and balaw, respectively, and thus be held to be outside 
the direot speech nexus. 

Another case of this conditional clause aposiopesis occurs in Takli, Sadeq 
MakYoriya’s Kd-ta'ot ...,'76, apropos of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife : 


hiLU à: MAA : DER 1 hova£ à: 20 : £Ti : AR hc à Lara ia@1 6029: 
hAPP Á tte : AIET 1 Hc RO ANAY t PAPAH 1 €. t A à AA 5 


‘ Afterwards, when the good master returned from the journey, she (Potiphar's 
wife) showed him saying: “ that Hebrew whom you brought into service fled 
leaving behind his clothes when I shouted at him as we were struggling, he 
being bent upon strangling me ” ’ (lit. “he saying: “if I do not strangle you 
[Ill be damned] " °). 


THE ALOKA OF HARIBHADRA AND THE SARATAMA 
OF RATNAKARASANTI: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
THE TWO COMMENTARIES OF THE ASTASAHASRIKA ! 


By PADMANABH S. JAINI 


Of the several commentaries on the Astasahasrika-prajfiá-páramsta-sütra, 
the Abhtsamayalankara-dloka of Haribhadra (ninth century) and the Saratama 
of Ratnàkaraáanti (eleventh century) are the only two works that have survived 
in the original Sanskrit. The Aloké is well known through the editions of 
Tucci and Wogihara, and critical works in this field by Obermiller and Conze. 
The Sanskrit text of the Sératama is now awaiting publication in the Tibetan 
Sanskrit Works Series, Patna. It is based on two incomplete MSS photographed 
by the late Rahula Samkrtyaáyana in the year 1937 and preserved in the library 
of the Bihar Research Society, Patna. 

A brief description of these MSS appears in Rahula’s article ‘ Second search 
of Sanskrit palm-leaf MSS in Tibet’, JBORS, xxm, 1, 1937, 24-5. We 
may note here a few interesting details. MS No. 201 is in Kutila script. 
It bears no date but appears likely to have been written towards the end of 
the thirteenth century. The total number of leaves found by Rahula is 103. 
The last folio is, however, numbered 85. This is because the numbering is not 
continuous. There are signs of fresh numberings at three places at least. From 
-the uniform writing of all three sections it appears that they originate from 
the same scribe. The other MS (No. 200 of Rahula’s list) is also in Kutilà 
script (of an earlier variety) and is incomplete. The first leaf is missing but the 
last leaf is preserved and bears the date of the MS. The colophon states that 
the MS belongs to one Pandita Jivandhara Simha of the Kayastha family, in 
the province of Gundigulma, in the reign of Sri Hargadevaraja. The date reads 
samvat à to 3, which as noted by Rahula stands for 213 of the Nepalese era, 
and corresponds to A.D. 1093. The last leaf is numbered 103. As the numbering 
is continuous the whole work contained only 103 leaves of which 49 (1-21, 
51-55, 57-79) were missing when Rahula found it in Tibet. 

Photographs of both these MSS were made available to me by the Bihar 
Research Society as early as 1957, and a brief notice of the Sdratama appeared 
in the annotated bibliography prepared by Dr. Conze in his The Prajfiaparamttà 
literature, ’s-Gravenhage, 1960, 56. The illegibility of a great many photographs 
and the disorderly nature of MS 201 prevented any serious progress in editing 
this work. Then in 1966 excellent photographs of a ‘ new ’ MS of the Saratamd 
were obtained through the kind courtesy of the Director of the Namgyal 
Institute of Tibetan Studies, Sikkim. To my great surprise the ‘new’ MS 


1 This paper was read before the twenty-eighth International Congress of Orientaliata, 
Canberra, 1971. 
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happened to be identical with our MS No. 200 which Rahula had photographed 
in 1937 and which had now reached Sikkim through the refugees who had 
migrated from Tibet into India. The Sikkim MS had 11 more leaves which 
were missing in Rahula’s collection. Thus only 38 leaves (1-21, 51-55, 57-58, 
63—72) were now missing out of a total of the 103 leaves of MS 200. A few of 
these missing portions were supplemented from MS 201. As a result, our text 
lacks only two entire parivartas (Nos. 13 and 14) and parts of six parivartas 
(Nos. 1, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12) out of the 32 parivarias of the original text. 

The name of the work as given in both MSS, at the end of parivartas and 
in the colophon, is Sáratama. It is called Saratará once in MS 201—at the end 
of parivarta 8. This may well have been a scribal error. However, the Tibetan 
translation of this work ascribed to Subhütisanti (mdo-'grel x, 1-253a, no. 3803 
in Hakuju Ui and others (ed.), A complete catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist 
canons, Sendai, 1934) calls it Sarotama. Although Sarottamá would appear to 
be a better title we have followed the evidence of our MSS and have accepted 
Saratamé as the original title of this work. The full title, however, is Arydsta- 
schasrikdyah prajfaparamitayah Süratamà nama pañjikā. 

The MSS as well as the Tibetan translation and the Tibetan historian 
Bu-ston 2 (a.D. 1290-1364) ascribe the Saratama to Ratnakaradanti. We learn 
from the Tibetan historian Türünàtha ? that Ratnakarasanti was a disciple of 
Naropa and a contemporary of such famous dedryas as Prajfiakaramati and 
Vagiévarakirti, and presided over the Vikramadgila monastery. He was succeeded 
there by (his disciple ?) the celebrated Atika, better known as Dipankara 
Srjfü&na. The date of the latter is A.D. 982-1054. Ratnàkaraáánti thus lived 
in the first half of the eleventh century A.D. Besides the Saratama he is also 
the author of a commentary on the Abhisamaydlankara called the Suddhamats 
(var. lect. Suddhimadi), and possibly also of the Prajfidpdramita-pindartha- 
pradipa,* now available only in their Tibetan translations.’ 

Because of the loss of a large number of commentaries, notably the Tativa- 
vintácaya of Asanga, the Paddhats of Vasubandhu, and the Vartttka of Bhadanta 
Vimuktisena (not to speak of the ancient Prajfüüpüramitá-upadesa-éastra 
ascribed to Nagarjuna) in their original Sanskrit, the Alokd of Haribhadra was 
hitherto our only major source for the study of the co-ordinated texts of the 


* History of Buddhism, translated by E. E. Obermuller, Heidelberg, 1931-2, 1, p. 81 and n. 284. 

3 Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, translated by F. A. von Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 
1869. 
* E. Conze, The Prajüüpüramitü literature (Indo-Iranian Monographs, vi), 's-Gravenhage, 
1980, 113. 

5 Several other works on the doctrine of the citta-mdira, and in the field of Tantra are asoribed 
to Ratnákara&ünti and survive in the Tibetan translation. Professor Alex Wayman informs me 
that the following works are inoluded in the citta-maira section of the Tibetan Tanjur: ‘Tho 
Madhyamakülatkaravriimadhyamapratipadásiddhi-nama, two little works both entitled Prajia- 
piramitabhavancpadesa, the Prajidparamtitopadesa, and the Madhyamakilankdropadeéa, five 
in all. He has also written three commentaries on the Guhyasamdja-tanira and has composed a 
number of lesser Tantric commentaries and works, such as the Khasmana-ndma-Hkd, the 
Abhisekanirukts, and a number of sadhanas '. 
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Prajfiápáramstá-sütras and the Abhisamaydlankara-sastra.° The handy edition 
by Dutt of the first parivarta of the Paficaviméati-sahasrika (Abhisamayd- 
lankaranusdrena samáodhità—rearranged to conform to the scheme of the Aa.), 
and the recent edition by Pensa of the first abhtsamaya of Arya-Vimuktisena’s 
Aa.-vritii have greatly advanced our knowledge in this field. The discovery 
of the Saratamé takes us one step further as it is probably the only (and the 
last) commentary of both the Satra and the Sastra written on the model supplied 
by Haribhadra in his Aloka. 

As indicated above, the Sératama is a pafijtka which analyses and explains 
difficult words of the Astasahasrika." Haribhadra too calls his Aloka a paftjika,® 
but as a matter of fact it is a great deal more than a mere ‘ perpetual com- 
mentary ’. His introductory verses take due notice of the works of the great 
masters like Asanga, Vasubandhu, Arya Vimuktisens, and Bhadanta 
Vimuktisena, while the text is replete with copious quotations from these 
as well as from the works of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Dinnaga, and scores of 
other stiras and édstras including the Paficaviméatisdhasrika and the Aa. 
He gives-a brilliant summary of the entire Aa. in the first adhskara (W, 1-21) 
and treats at length a large number of controversial problems, e.g. 

(1) The rebirth of the árávaka and the pratyeka-buddha = triyana — ekaydna 
(W, 133-4). 

(2) The Buddha’s parinsrvāna = death of the nirmána-káya only (W, 
145-50). 

(3) Whether the dargana-marga consists of 15 or 16 moments (W, 170-1). 

(4) The nature of the mayopama-advaya-jfdna of the Buddha (W, 268-70). 

(b) Omniscience and the limits of the jfieya (W, 531-6). 

(6) The sarva-dharma-abhinna-svabhavaiva of Tathata examined in view of 
the distinction between a bodhtsativa and a Tathagata (W, 624-42). 

(7) The true nature of samvara and asamvara (W, 730-1). 

(8) The nature of kgaya-jñāna and the anutpidajfdna (W, 883-5). 

(9) The simultaneous appearance of two Tathdgatas in one loka-dhatu 
(W, 960-61). 

(10) Examination of the theory that totality of causes (sümagri) produces 
effect (W, 969-76). 

Compared with this masterly work, the Sdratamd leaves much to be desired 
both in its contents and in its scope. The introductory verses speak only 
of Maitreya. Names like Asanga, Vasubandhu, Vimuktisena,® and even 
Haribhadra, and indeed of any other dcarya, are conspicuous by their absence 
from the text. The work abounds in quotations from the two larger Prajfiá- 


* Henceforth referred to as Aa. or Sastra. 

7 We have used Wogihara’s edition of this text together with the Aloka (Abhisamayalamkar’- 
Gloka-prajnaparamitavyakhya (Toyo Bunko Publications, Ser. D, 11), 2 vols., Tokyo, 1932-5). 
Henceforth indicated by W. 

8 tativ'aloka-vidhayini viracitd sat-patijikeyam maya// (W, 994.) 

* Tt should be noted here that Ratn&karaéünti refers to Vimuktisena in the introductory 
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páramità-sütras, almost invariably referred to as ‘ Mahatyor bhagavatyoh’, as 
if the two were identical in their readings! The only other quotations are one 
each from the following texts (mentioned by their names): (1) Dasabhümska- 
sūtra, (2) Sutralankara, (3) Arya-Vimalakirtinirdesa, (4) Buddhabhümi-sütra, 
(5) Dharmadàna-sütra. As regards the 10 major controversies listed above 
where Haribhadra leads a vigorous attack on his opponents, Ratnaikarasanti 
chooses to make a few casual comments on only two of them: the ‘ eventual’ 
attainment of Buddhahood by an arhat (No. 1); and the simultaneous appear- 
ance of two Buddhas in one loka-dhàtu (No. 9). Nor does he appear anxious 
to give any information on his date and place; in this respect, as in others, 
one cannot but admire Haribhadra for giving (in the concluding verses) elaborate 
descriptions not only of his guru and the king, but also of the vthara where the 
Aloká was composed. 

This does not, however, detract from the value of the Sératamdé as a pafijtka 
of the combined texts of the Astasdhasrika-siitra and the Aa.-Sasira. In this 
respect, the Sdratama can certainly be considered an improvement upon the 
Aloka. The latter is content to place the karikas of the Aa. at the end of the 
parwartas as a mere quotation (tathd coktam) to serve as a conclusion to the 
chapter. The Sdratamé opens its parivartas with the Aca. text, weaves in with 
it the relevant portions of the Asfasdhasrika-sitra, and gives a word for word 
explanation not only of the sira, but (unlike the Aloka) also of the Aa. text. 
It also abounds in etymological and grammatical analyses of unusual words 
and forms, understandably omitted by the Tibetan translator. 

Since the Aa. was primarily composed with specific reference to the 
Paficavimáati-sühasriká, it is evident that modifications to the former would — 
be necessary in applying it to a shorter text of the Astasáhasrika. Haribhadra, 
whether he was responsible for adapting the Aa. to the Astasahasrikü or not, 
does not show any awareness of this need for modification. On the contrary, 
he appears to be indignant at any attempt to tamper with the 4a. text as 
can be seen from his concluding remarks towards the end of the 29th partvarta— 
the Anugama 19 : 

“The meaning of the grantha (i.e. the sūtra text) should be explained in a 

manner that corresponds to the order of the abhtsamayas on the authority 

of the Kartka-éasira (and the spirit of the text). A certain commentator, 


verses of his Suddhimati. I am indebted to Professor Alex Wayman for this information and for 
the following translation of the Tibetan verses. 

‘The Abhisamayilankara of the gentle Mother, was 

composed by Arya Maitreya. Tho Suddhimatt 

commentary of mine was written by myself, Ratnükara. 

Thinking that Vimuktisena had not completely 

explicated the meaning of the extended Mother 

(= prajfiápáramiid), ib was understood by me according 

to the Prakarana in the manner of discourse.’ 

10 This is the last parivarta of the original version of the Asfasdhasrikd as opposed to the 

32 parivartas of the extant version. See Conze, The Prajfidpdramstd literature, 15. 
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having made numerous changes in the readings of the kārikäs of the Aa., 

has given irrelevant explanations of this Mother (= the Astasáhasrika) ... 

because of an improper understanding of the purport of the partial and the 
whole text. We have not undertaken a refutation of this exposition 

(vyakhyana) as we leave the judgement in this matter to the wise ’.4 

We will probably never know the name of the commentator who is rebuked 
by Haribhadra, nor if Ratnikara$anti had access to the Aloka. If he did, as 
seems likely, he certainly chose not to heed Haribhadra’s admonition against 
changing the karska text. The extant Süratamà preserves not less than eight 
such instances of deliberate modifications of the Aa. to suit the text of the 
Astasahasrika. We may note some of these. 

The first instance occurs in the second parwarta and relates to kartkas 3-5 
of the Margajfata-adhtkara dealing with ‘the aids of penetration’ (ntrodha- 
bhagtyas) of a érávaka : 

riipadi-skandha-Sinyawic chünyatanüm abhedatah/ 

tismano 'nupalambhena tesam mürdhagatam matam/ / n, 3 
kgāntayas tegu nityddsyogasthanansgedhatah / 

dagabhiimth samarabhya vsstarüsthanadesandt/ / x1, 4 
agradharmagatam proktam Gryasravakavartmans / 

lat kasya hetor buddhena buddhva dharmasamiksanat// 1, 5 


Haribhadra applies the four terms (gman, mürdhan, ksdntt, and agradharma) 
described in these verses to the relevant passages of the Asfasdhasrika, and 
quotes these karskas in support (tatha coktam) of his explanation. Ratnakara- 
santi’s endeavour is directed to the derivation not only of the items dsman, ete., 
but also of the wordings of the kartkas from the text of the Astasahasrika. He 
therefore finds it necessary to change the above Aartka text to suit this sūtra 
(tasmad asyam Bhagavatyam anyathatwa sastrapatha unnetavyah) as follows. 

asthànam üşmā ripadau, miirdha tad iti hiti yat/ 
ksantir na nityam nanityam rüpádiy asthitidvaye// 
phala[m] pumsdm tharyanam viseseşv asthitis tu ya/ 
satvdgradharmo vijfieya dryasravakavartmans // 

It will be observed that the modified harika text directly corresponds to 
the text of the Astasdhasrska : 

(1) na ripe sthatavyam ...na buddhaive sthatavyam (W, 140) (= asthánam 

tisma rüpädau) ; 

(2) ie hi rüpam its na sthatavyam ... its hs buddhatvam is na sthatavyam 

(W, 140) (= mürdhà tad sts hits yat) ; 


U evam eva Küriki-éisira-prámanyüd. bhavddhyahdridipadadibhir abhisamaya-k:amanurüpo 
granthdrtho vüoyah. tatak ca kenacid Abhisamaydlanküra-karika-pdMthasy badhulyenanyatha krivd 
pratibhatu te Subhüta tty-ddi vakyam Grabhydeyi Matur yad asambaddham samyak-samuddyi- 
vayavdrthanabhidhanad vyakhyanam krtam tat sania eva jiatum arhantiti nopanyasya nirakrtam 
(W, 925-8). 
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(8) rüpam niyam anityam üi na sthàtavyam . . . eijfiánam Ssinyam 
upalabhyate veti na sthatavyam (W, 141-2) (= kgüntir na mityam 
nànstyam ripadity asthitidvaye) ; 

(4) srotapattiphalam asamskrtaprabhavitam wi na sthàtavyam . . . pratyeka- 
buddho daksiniya ùi na sthatavyam (W, 142-8) (= phalam pumsam 
tharydndm . . .). 

We may further note that the first three lines of the modified kartka text 
have a close resemblance to the first three lines of Aa. 1, 3-4. The real difference 
is seen only between the last line of the modified text and the last three lines 
of Aa. m, 4-5. Since the context is that of the moksabhagiyas of a srdvaka 
(and not of a bodhtsativa), Ratnaikarasanti might have judged the last three 
Imes of Aa. 11, 4-5 irrelevant to the topic and not supported by the text of the 
Astasáhasrika, The text of the PaficavimSatt probably justified the Aa. text; 
we have no means of finding out the precise difference between the readings 
of these two süfras, as the second book of the Paficamméatt has not been 
published yet. 

The second case of modification also occurs in the second partvarta (and 
the second adhtkdra) in connexion with the first seven ksanas of the darsana- 
marga of a bodhisattva. This is given in Aa. 1m, 12-18: 

adharadheyata bhavat tathatabuddhayor mithah/ 
parydyendnanujfianam, mahatté, sipramanata// n, 12 
parimaindniala bhavo, rapader avadhàranam/ 

tasydm sthitasya buddhatve, ’nugrahatydgatadayah// 11, 13 

In kartka 12 the first ksama is explained as ‘no consent (to the separate 
existence of dharmas), because the foundation (Suchness) and that which is 
founded on it (the Buddha) are not (ultimately distinct) ... and because (the 
Suchness of the skandhas) and the Buddha are in turn identical’? The 
particular Asfasahasrika passage to which Haribhadra applies this harika 
lacks the words adhüra, Gdheya, tathatà, etc. Instead it raises the question: 
... prajfiapüramatà . . . kuto gavesitavya and answers: ... na ripad gavesitavyd, 
nanyatra rapad gavegitavyà . . . vijfianad. gavesstavya (W, 173). Ratn&karaéünti 
quotes Aa. 11, 12-13, but finds it necessary to modify : 

imam tu Bhagavatim adhtkrtyadyam padatrayam anyathé kartavyam : 

ripadito dhir namanya na canya paramarthatah/ 
tasydá catustayam yat tu mahattà sapramànatà/ / 
parimánüntatà bhivau rüpader avadhüramam/ 

The change in the third line is a minor one. The dual form partmdndantata- 
*bhavau refers to the following readings of the Agsfasdhasrika: aparimáma- 
paramieyam arya Subhiite...anantapadramiteyam arya Subhiite yad wa 
prayhaparamita/ (W, 174). The modified version of the karikas truly refleots 
the readings of the Astasahasrika. 


14 Conze's translation, Abhisamaydlankdra (Serie Orientale Roma, v1), Rome, 1954. 
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The third case of modification relates to Aa. ra, 10b, which describes the 
tenth ‘ endeavour’ of a bodhisattva : 


(aparapratyayo yas ca) saptadhà khyatiedakah/ 13 


As noted by Haribhadra, the Paficavimáati mentions all the seven aspects, 
but only the last aspect, viz. the pratiórutka, is read in the Astasdhasrika. 
Haribhadra is content with the explanation that the latter is a brief text and 
also that the mention of the middle aspect (No. 4) indicates the inclusion of 
the remaining aspects as well!* Ratn&karaáanti, however, deems it necessary 
to change the karska text: Mahatyor bhagavatyor saptadha khyatsh pathyate/ 
...8& ekenüps drstantena sakyā daréayitum/...tasmdd asyam Bhagavatyam 
pratssrutkopamataiva pathyate/ ata enám prati Sastrapitho "nyathà kartavyah: 

yo "paro khyätivedakah/ sit/ 

The fourth change, also a minor one, relates to the sixth of the 16 marks 
(laksanas) of the cognition of sarvajfata. This mark consists of the cognition 
of that aspect (akára) due to which the thoughts of beings are not extinguished, 
as expressed by the words akgayakaratdyadm in Aa. 1v, 15.15 The wording of the 
Astasühasrikà is aprameyaksayant cittäni (W, 541) and not eksaydne cittans. 
Ratnàkaraéanti has noted this change and states that the Aa. reading (aksaydnt) 
is correct for the two larger sufras; but with reference to the Astasdhasrika 
we should read instead ameyGksaratayam as our text reads aprameyaksayant 
ciam.!* Haribhadra is aware of the different readings, but does not suggest 
any amendments to the Aa.: cittasydksayakarajianam vaktum dha: aprame- 
yaksayans citanity ads.’ 

The fifth change pertains to the topic of prayoga-samata ‘the sameness of 
endeavours’ as given in Aa. m, 10ed : 


caturdha "manang tasya rüpadau samata mata / 

Ratnakarasinti explains that the prayoga-samata consists of four kinds of 
amananüs ‘absence of preconceptions’, and quotes the following passage 
from the ‘ Larger stiras’ (Mahatyoh) : riipam na manyate, rüpena na manyate, 
rüpam mameti na manyate, rüpe pi na manyate, evam vedanädişv tt. The 
corresponding passage of the Astasdhasrikd, however, lists eight kinds of 


18“ (Finally one considers) the one who experiences it in the seven aspects in which (the 
dharmas which constitute him and his training) resemble (a dream, a magical illusion, a mirage, 
an echo, a reflex, a city of the gandharvas, a fictitious magical creation)’ (Conze, Abhisamaya- 
lankara, 46). 

1, ,. hetuvirahad aküraka-khyatya . . . bhávàa jdià bhavantity evam Paricaviméatisahasrikayam 
uktam. aira tu samksepasya vivaksitatvit pratiérutkopamah sarva-dharma it vacanena madhyamasya 
nirdeóüd üdy-ania-irika-nirdeáa iti pratipattavyam (W, 431). 

16 gksaydkiratayam ca sardgadau pravistrie/ 

pramáne ca vijñäns cánidaréane// (Aa. 1v, 18.) 

10‘ gksayakaratayaf ca’ sii keagyapütho Mahatyau prati. imam tu prati ‘ ameydksayatayan 
ca’ i püthah. asyüm M pathyate ‘ aprameyiksayant cittani’ iti. 

11 W, 641. 
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amananüs: sa ca tan na manyate na samanupasyats na jünàt$ na samjänīite te ca 
dharma na tidyante na samdrsyante na samvidyante nopalabhyante iti viharats 
(W, 431). Ratnakaraéanti notices this discrepancy and comments that the 
Astasahasrika text has eight kinds of amanands, viz. four pertaining to the 
grühya and four pertaining to the gràhaka. He therefore recommends an 
amendment to the Aa. text: imam tu Bhagavatim prati éistrapatho ’nyatha 
kartavyah— 
astadha 'mananá tasya riipadau samata mata/ 


It is interesting to note that Haribhadra fails to notice any discrepancy 
between the two readings. His interpretation !? of the Asfasahasrika passage 
(quoted above) also differs from that of Ratnakaraéanti (who in addition gives 
a pafijika on all the eight words of that passage). What is far more intriguing 
is that Ratnākaraśānti’s quotation from the ‘ Mahatyoh’ (on which is based 
his understanding of the ‘four’ manands) does not agree with the fourfold 
mananas (padartha, nimitta, prapafica, adhigama) as laid out by Haribhadra 
evidently on the basis of the Paficavimsattsahasrika.1* 

We may note one more instance of a similar nature where a particular 
karski comes to be applied to two different passages of the Astasdhasrikd. 
This pertains to Aa. 1m, 29: 


klesajfieyatrimargasya Ssyakhadgajinaurasam / 
handd visuddhsr, Gtyanttkt tu buddhasya sarvatha// 

This kártká describes four forms of ‘ purity ’, viz. the purity of the sravakas, 
of the pratyekabuddhas, of the bodhtsattvas, and the ‘ perfect purity’ of the 
Buddha. Haribhadra derives all these four kinds of ‘ purities’ from a single 
line: yà rüpavtéuddhih sà sarvajfiatavisuddhsh . .. (W, 408) by interpreting the 
word sarvajfiatavisuddhth as tri-sarvajfiatavisuddhsh.2° Ratnākaraśānti does 
not quote this kärikă in the Sdratama, for, as he explains, ‘the fourfold 
“ purities " are enumerated in the two larger sutras (Mahatyoh) as the latter 
are comprehensive of all three paths ; they are not spoken of in the Astasdhasrtka 
as it is devoted solely (in this context) to the path of the bodhisattva °. Con- 
sequently he understands the word sarvajfíatà to mean only the sarvakárajfíatà 
of the Buddha.? 


18 samata-dvirena prayogo bhüvaniya iti samatém dha sa ca tan na manyata ity ädinä. taira 
samahitena cittena ian na manyate yato na samanupaóyats. te ca dharma na vidyante yato na 
samdróyante, samahitena manasi na jandtt yalo na samjanite, te ca dharmds taj-jfldna-gamyd na 
samvidyante yato nopalabhyanta iti yojyam (W, 432). 

Wiad evam rilpddipaddrthamanand-nilddinimitiamanand-ripadvidhaviméatidheyidipra- 
paricamanand-nirvedhabhagiyidyadhigamamananandm pratigedhena jrdirjneyadharmanupalabahis 
caturdhola vijňeyā (W, 432). 

22 samanyena Suddhim evam abhidhiya vifesenüha: punar aparam ity adi. sarvajiataviéuddhir 
ii trisarvajfiatdvisuddhir tty arthah...margajnatadhikdre viduddhikathanaprasangit átyantikt 
cetara ca tathdgatanam sravakadindm ca yathdkramam visuddhth kathitá (W, 408). 

21 vióuddhibhedaó catväro Mahatyor bhagavatyor utah sarvasangraMiriham, asydm tu nokd 
bodhisattvamárgadhikAritt . . . sarvajfiateti sarvdikdrajiaia . . . (parivaria 8). 
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These two different interpretations have a bearing upon the application 
of the next kêrika which describes the nine grades of the visudd/a : 


mydumrdvadtko margah $uddhir navasu bhumasu/ 
adhimatradhimatrader malasya pratipaksatah // 11, 30 


The next sira passage (following the one quoted above with the word 
sarvajfatavisguddhsh) has nine words describing the ‘ purity ’ of the prajfidpara- 
mata, Sariputra says that the prajidpdramia is gambhird, avabhasakart, älokah, 
apratisamdhsh, asamklesah, aprüptsh, anabhisamayah, anabhinirvritih, and 
atyantànupapattsh. Haribhadra takes these nine terms to be indicative of the 
nine stages described in harika m, 80.21 In doing this he ignores the fact that 
the sūtra text gives two terms, aprapis and anabhtsamaya, together in one 
sentence,*? and also that the last word, atyanténupapattth, is followed by the 
words kamadhàtu-rüpadhatv-aripyadhütusu. Ratnakaraáanti is aware of both 
these and hence has a different explanation. He derives the first two ™ of the 
nine stages from the word sarvajfatavisuddhth appearing in the previous 
passage. He therefore needs only seven terms to account for the remaining 
seven stages. These he derives from the next passage by counting the two 
words (aprapti and anabhtsamaya) as one in conformity with the sira text, 
and by taking the last word (atyantánupapattsh) not to refer to the ninth stage 
but to the next kirska which deals with the tri-dhatu-pratspaksatva,*5 and which 
corresponds to the stira expression: atyantanupapatiir Bhagavan prajñāpāra- 
mila kimadhatu-ripadhatv-aripyadhatusu. 

It is clear from these examples that Ratndkaraéanti is consistent in his 
adherence to the text of the Astasáhasmka in preference to the ‘ Sastra’— 
a digest of the two larger stiiras. It is, of course, understood that there are no 
doctrinal differences between the three stiras: the larger ones are broader in 
their scope, whereas the Astasdhasrika is essentially a brief text (samkstpta 
ceyam Bhagavati). None the less, Ratnakaraganti has no hesitation in pruning 
the text of the Asfasahasrika if he finds it at variance with the larger stitras. 
Fortunately one such example has survived in our extant text, and is singularly 
valuable as it also reveals Ratnaikeraéanti’s predilection for the tri-svabhava 
theory of the Yogàcára school. 

The passage in dispute, which consiste of a single word, is found towards 
the end of the first parivarta of the Astasahasrika. It corresponds to the text 
of the Paficavimésatisahasrika (ed. Nalinaksha Dutt, Calcutta Oriental Series, 


35 gambhira ... atyantdnupapattir itt... nava-paddrthdnt yathakramam mrdumrdvads nava- 
graküra-bhavana-mürgatvena vdcyani ... (W, 409). 

93 dÀa/ aprüptir anabhisamayo Bhagavan praj&ápáramita/ (W, 409). 

M sarvajiates sarvükürajfiata. tasya viduddhir dvividha. ya skandhdnam ekaso viduddhih 
piramitanam ca så sarvikdrajiatdvisuddhsh. yd ca tasyah sd tesdim tty ekd sarvdkirajnatavisuddhih. 

.. earvam ead abhinnam acchinnam iti doitiyd sarvdkdrajnatavisuddhih. yad asyám na pathyate 

upalaksanatedt tad grühyam ili mrdumrdumürgo madhyamadhyas ca (parivarta 8). 

* tridhdiupratipaksaivam samata mánameyayoh/ (Aa. TI, 3lab). 
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28, London, 1934), p. 252, and pertains to the topic of prapts-ntrydna ** (sixth 
of the eight nirydnas) listed in Aa. 1, 72-3.2? 

According to Haribhadra, the prüpti-niryGna consists in the rejection of 
the prapya (i.e. the own nature—evabhàva—to be attained), the pripaka (the 
person—a bodAssattva—who attains it), and the relationship between the two, 
in conformity with the law that no dharma exists apart from the Dharmadhátu.** 
This definition corresponds to the scheme adopted in the Paficaviméatisahasrika, 
where the section on the prapti-niryana (p. 244) is followed by three more 
sections: 44$ prüpti-niryáne prapyapratisedhah (p. 247), . . . prapaka-pratisedhah 
(p. 250), and ... prapya-prapaka-sambandha-pratisedhah (p. 256). In the 
Astaschasrika the pripti-nirydna occupies only 12 small paragraphs (W, 109-14). 
Haribhadra’s treatment of this section is brief and confined to the summary 
given above. Ratnakaraéinti, however, seems to attach great importance to 
the analysis of the text on this niryana, and avails himself of the opportunity 
to expound on the ‘ threefold nature” (tri-svabhava) of the prüpya for which he 
uses the better-known term grdhya. He also points out that the 12 ‘ sentences ' 
(vakya) of the Astasáhasrika deal with the 12 characteristics of the prüpt- 
niryana.” The first five vdkyas reject (pratisedha) the obtainment (praptt) of 
the ‘imputed’ (kalpita) from the point of view of the dharma-natratmya, 
whereas the sixth vdkya rejects the prapti of the same from the point of view 
of the unreality of the pudgala. The seventh vikya rejects even the obtainment 
(prapti) of the ‘ relative reality ’ (paratantra-svabhava). The eighth, ninth, and 
tenth vékyas explain the ‘ absolute reality ' (parintspanna-svabhava), viz. the 
$&nyatà of both the grahya and the grühaka. The last two establish the ‘ non- 
duality ' (advatdhibhava) between the two.3? 

The controversial reading alluded to occurs in the seventh vakya, which 
according to Ratnákara$ánti denies the paratantra-svabhdva. This vikya in 
Haribhadra’s version of the Astasdhasrika reads as follows: evam asvabhivanam 
sarva-dharmanam katamat tad rüpam yad agrahyam anabhinirvrtiam/ katame 
te vedand . . . vijfidnam yad agrahyam anabhinsrorttam/ (W, 112). Haribhadra’s 


20 ! the going-forth which has the mark of (leading to) the attainment (of the achievements 
open to all the three vehicles) ' (Conze, AbsAtsamayalankara, 29). 

27 uddese samatáyüm ca sattvdrthe yatnavarjane/ 

atyantaya ca niryinam niryinam praptilaksanam// (Aa. 1, 12.) 
sarvakarajnatayim ca niryánam mürgagocaram/ 
niryinapraiipaj jfieyá seyam astavidhdtmikd// (Aa. x, 78.) 

33 fao ca prapli-niryinam | prüpya-prüpaka-tadubhaya-sambandha-pratsedhalaksamasm atah 

...Gha... rüpüparyantatayely adi. 

dharma-dhatu-vinirmukto yasmad dharmo na vidyata/ 
us nyayad dharmadhdtuvat tat-svabhavibhitanam yasmad ripddindm aparyantataya rilpddindm 
aparyantaté. tasmid bodhisattvam nopaititi bhavah (W, 109-10). 

9? atra biksitueiy ddynd prüpti-nirgyünam prastauls . . . pripti-niryinam adhikriya tasyám prüptau 
dvadasavisesin dvddaéabhir vikyair dha... (parivaria 1). 

39 evam tdvat paticabhir vdkyair dharma-nasritmyamukhena ndmadheyamukhena ca kalpitasya 
priphh pratisiddhà. pudgala-nairaimyamukhenüpi tat pratigedhaya sastham coktam . . . paratanira- 
svabhavam adhikriya sapiamam coktam...agfamad  ürdhvam trint vakyani parinigpannam 
avabhávam adhtkriya . . . (parivarta 1). 
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comment on this passage is brief: ‘since it is “devoid of own nature” 
(asvabhdva), it is not produced (anabhintrurtia); therefore, free from the 
nature of being either object or subject, the rüpa is only by samwrit 
(appearance) ’.31 

Ratnikaraéanti cites a different reading of the above text: ‘evam abháva- 
svabhavah sarvadharmah’ iti. The modification of the text asvabhavanadm into 
abhdva-svabhavah and also the change of the case (from the genitive to the 
nominative) is evidently not based on the authority of any variant reading of 
the MSS of the Asíasáhasrika.? Rather, the change is deliberate as Ratna- 
karasanti himself questions the authenticity of this reading and proceeds to 
give a lengthy justification: ‘ Whence this reading ? This reading is found in 
the Paficavimsats® (lit. the Two larger sutras). In that sūtra Subhüti sets forth 
his exposition (of the prapti-nirydna) in 12 vakyas. There follow 12 corre- 
sponding questions by Sariputra asking Subhüti the reason for his statements 
[kena kdranendyusman Subhüte evam vadast...]. Bubhüti answers these 
questions in due order. In his reply to the seventh question “ for what reason, 
O Subhüti, do you say that all dharmas are of the nature of abhdva (abháva- 
svabhavah) ”, Subhüti then states his reason and concludes: “in this manner, 
O Sariputra, are all dharmas of the nature of abhdva (abhava-svabhavah sarva- 
dharmah) ” °. 3 

It must be noted that the text of the Pañcavimsati” shows a great deal of 
inconsistency between the uddesa, the questions of Sariputra, and the answers 
of Bubhüti at the end. The uddesa-vakya, for instance reads: evam abhavasva- 
bhavanam dharmanam katamad rüpam yad anabhinirorttam? (Dutt, 245). The 
full text of Sariputra’s question is lost in the above edition due to the abridge- 
ment effected by the editor. But it is repeated again in Subhüti's speech: 
punar aparam yad Gyusman Sariputra evam aha ‘ abhavasvabhavah sarvadharma ’ 
tt. The answer by Bubhüti shows the source of confusion: evam etat. tat 
kasya hetoh? tatha hy üyusman Sariputra, nasti samyogikah svabhavah... 
anendyusman Sariputra parydyena asvabhavah sarvadharmah (ibid., 252). Yet 
in answer to a subsequent question of Sariputra, kena kiranendyusman Subhüte 
aküjasthā *vindsinah sarvadharmah?, Subhüti says: rüpam dyusman Sariputra- 
kütastham avindst . . . anena parydyena . . . abhavasvabhavah sarvadharmah (ibid., 
253). 


3l yady evam nydyendsvabhdvaive sarva-dharmünüm katamat tad rüpam tty Gsankyüha: yad 
tly adi. yasmüd anabhinirurtiam tasmad yad grühya-grühaka-bháva-vigatam tativena tad avicá- 
raskamanoharam samuriya rüpam (W, 112). 

*! It may be noted that Wogihara’s edition (both of the Agtasahasriká and of the Alokd) 
does not report a variant reading for the word asvabhüvdndm. 

3$ saratanira-svabhavam adhikriya saptamam coldam: evam abhava-svabhdvih sarvadha: mah 
i. kuta dat? yato Mahatyor bhagavatyor dvüdasabhir vikyasr uddesah Subhütina krte tata egám 
dvddasandm abhidhana-kirana-praénesu Büriputrena. kriesu. sthavira-Subhütih küranáni kamena 
bruvinah saptama-sthdnakena küranena ' abhava-evabhdvah sarvadharmah’ it praénam anudyé- 
bhava-svabhavataylm karanam ukiva ‘anena parydyena Sariputra, abhava-svabhdvah sarva- 
dharmah” ity wpasamhüram kriawin. tata esa pathah pratiyate. (parivarta 1). Of. Paficaviméaty^, 
p. 252. 
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Curiously enough, Dutt’s edition of the Paficavimáats? reports both readings 
—abhava-svabhavanam in the text and asvabhavandm in footnote 3 (based on 
the Asiatic Society MS)—in the seventh uddega-vakya of Subhüti. Probably 
Ratnakaraéünt's text of the Paficavimésais® had only the latter reading— 
asvabhavandém—as can be seen from his comments: ‘ It is not the uddefa but 
the questions (of Sariputra), and the concluding answers of Subhüti which 
should be considered as authoritative in this context. The uddeía of the 
seventh vakya has suffered corruption. Three errors have in course of time 
arisen: first, [a desire to establish] identity with the subsequent text; second, 
the adoption of the genitive case in the place of the nominative to achieve this 
identity ; and third, the removal of [the original reading] abhava-svabhava in 
preference to the [new] reading asvabhava ’.*4 

Whatever the original reading—whether asvabhavanam or abhava-svabhavah 
—Haribhadra's brief comment that the dharmas (rüpa, etc.) exist only by 
samwvris indicates that as a Madhyamika % he probably saw no real difference 
between the two expressions. For Ratnakaraéanti, however, the two terms 
stand respectively for the kalpsta (by implication), and the paratantra-svabhavas, 
and cannot therefore be treated as synonyms. This is clear from the following 
where he seeks to support his interpretation by quoting the text of the 
Paficavwnéati? : evam wi paratantrena svabhàvena. abhdva-svabhava egüm, tty 
abhava-svabhavah sarvadharmah. yad dha: “nasi sümyogikah svabhavah 
pratitya-samutpannatvat’ [Paficavimsate’, 252] wi. He explains further the 
sūtra term sdmyogtka-svabhave : 

“Coming together of the causes is samyoga. That which comes into existence 

only in the presence of this samyoga is called sámyogika. The own nature 

which is thus sémyogika is non-being (abhava), as that nature cannot exist 
upon the disappearance of the causes (that produced it by coming together), 

Moreover, that which is produced by the causal dependence (pratitya- 

samuipanna), being momentary, is of the nature of “ subsequent non- 

existence ” (pascad-abhava). The latter cannot be the nature of that which 
exists, otherwise there will be contradiction. Therefore, that which is of 
the nature of being (bhava) in one moment has the nature of non-being 

(abhava) in the subsequent moments. Therefore abhàva is the svabháva of 


H Subhüteh praénünuvidakáranákhyüánatadwpasamhürá tha jápakü na tiiddebab. uddese "pi 
saplamavükyasya prüyena pathabhramsat. yatah saptamavakye trayo viplavdh külena jatah. 
uttarena granthena sahikavakyata prathamo viplavah. ekavükyatarihe prathamadm vibhaktim 
apaniya sasphivibhakth krtety dvitiyo viplavah. abhdva-svabhdvatam capaniya asvabhdvata pathiteti 
irtiyo viplavah. artham brümal . . . (parivarta 1). 

** Although a Madhyamika, Haribhadra gives due recognition to the íri-svabháva dootrine, 
as oan be seen from the following comment on the sūtra passage: evam hs . . . ddskarmiko bodhi- 
sativah anuptirvena prajflpüramitüyam avataraytavyah: awupürvenely adhu ülmadinirákaranena 
bahye 'rihe pratisthipya, pascat. kalpita-paratanira-parini spanna-svabhavakathanena traidhaiuka- 
ciltamátrüvagame niyojya, tadanu samyagarthakriyasu yogyam ayogyam tathydtathyabhedena 
samsriteatyadvayam avicaratkaramya-ptrvapirea-svakéranadhinam nirdifya, tathya-samvrtau 
sthitud yathadarsanam mayipurugeneva dánddy dcaritavyam, paramarthato ’nutpadas ca bháva- 
yitavyab. ity evam kramena prajidparamitdyam avatdrayttacyah (W, 504). 
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these [riipa, etc.]. And also: that which is momentary is suffering (duhkha) ; 
suffering is that which should be destroyed. Even for this reason abhava 
is the own nature of these .30 


Ratnàkaraáanti thus concludes: ‘It is the meaning of the seventh vakya 
that the bodhisattva is not obtained even by the paratantra-svabhava ’ 57 

In keeping with this scheme, he takes the term anabhentrurtts (appearing in 
the last three vakyas) as identical with the parintspanna-svabháva.?9 It is evident 
from these brief portions of the Saratama that Ratnakaraáanti was writing his 
pafijika in conformity with the irt-svabhdva doctrine of the Yogacara school. 

His affiliation to the Yogacara school is further confirmed by his comments 
on yet another siira passage which pertains to the next niryama, called the 
sarvajfiata-niryana.®® The sūtra passage introducing this niryana takes up the 
(apparent) contradiction in a previous statement of Bubhüti that all dharmas, 
including the bodhisattva and the sarvajiiaid, are anutpdda (unproduced), and 
yet the bodhssativa strives hard to attain the enlightenment of the Buddha. 
Sariputra poses a question that if both these are anutpdda, surely the bodhisattva 
has already attained the sarvayfata, and without any effort!49 Subhüti's 
answer to this objection is that there indeed is no attainment (prapte) of the 
[sarvajfíatà which is] anutpanna by a dharma [=a bodhisattva] which is 
anutpanna.". Ratnakaraéanti comments on this stra in the light of the doctrine 
of prabhdsvara-citta, another major tenet of the Yog&càra school : 


‘It is proper to reject the attainment of anutpanna by anutpanna. The 
Dharmadhatu is the true reality of all dharmas. This Dharmadhatu by 
virtue of its being without a beginning and an end, and on account of its 
being essentially pure (prakrti-prabhásvara), is neither to be attained, nor 
is attained, but is only to be realized. Its realization itself is the non- 
apprehension of all dharmas which are imagined (kalpita). That realization 
itself is the supreme dprajfiapüramità ... Therefore the Dharmadhdtu 
bearing the designation of bodhisattva, although essentially pure, is (said to 
be) soiled by adventitious hindrances. When these adventitious coverings 
are destroyed, the resultant purity is (said to be) attained by the bodhisattva. 


26 kiranasamnidhth samyogas. tasmin saty eva bhavatiti sümyogikah. sdmyogiko yah svabhavah 
so 'bhüvah küranaviyoge saty abhüáedt. api ca yah pratityasamutpannah so 'nityatvat pasedd- 
abhavah. na ca vidyamanasya pascid-abhavo ghajate virodhat. tasmad ekaksana eva yo bhüvah 
sa ekaksanaGntaresv abhüvah. tasmdd abháva egüm svabhüvah. kiüca, yad anityam tat dubkham, 
dukkham ca prahatavyam. tato 'py abhüvasvabhava esüm. 

?! tasmdt paratanirenápi svabhavena bodhisattvo na prüpnotiti saptamasyarthah (parivaria 1). 

*asyam tu Bhagavatyim grahyatapi kalpitasya pratigiddhd bilagrahyatvat tasya. asiamad 
tirdhvam tripi vakyani parinigpannam svabhdvam adhtkytya evam ity üdi. evam it kalpitena 
svabhdvena. etesim iti paratantrariipanam ya asvabhavata sinyatd sã ’nabhiniroritir iti sa pari- 
nispannasvabhava ity artha} (ibid). 

?? sarvikdrajfiataydm ca nirydnam.../ (Aa. 1, 78.) ‘the going-forth (which leads to) the 
knowledge of all modes (peculiar to a Buddha) ’ (Conze, Abhisamayalankara, 29). 

10 yady ayupman Subhüte bodhtsativo "py amuipüdo ... sarvajfiatà "py anutpadah...nanv 
dyusman Subhüte anupraptaivdyainena bodhtealtvena . . . sarvajiata bhavati ... (W, 120). Cf. 
Paficaviméati?, 259. 

* ndpy anutpannena dharmendnutpannd prüptibh prapyate (W, 121). 
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Like, for instance, space which attains purity when the adventitious 
coverings like cloud, smoke, ete., depart from it . . .’.4® 


Haribhadra’s comment on the same passage is brief and free from any 
reference to the doctrine of the prabhasvara-citta. As a Madhyamika he refers 
to the samorti and the paramdartha satyas and concludes that at the time of 
realization (abhisamayakale) that which is realized is devoid of both the sa4vata 
and the wccheda.* 

Some 40 years ago, Obermiller, on the basis of his observations of the 
Tibetan Suddhimati, pointed out that Ratnakarasanti was a follower of the 
Yogacara system although he had supported the Madhyamika opinion on the 
gotra being identical with the Absolute (Dharmadhatu).4 Our brief study of 
the Sdratama has confirmed Obermiller’s conclusion about Ratnàkaraéánti's 
adherence to the Yog&oàra school. On the doctrine of the gotra also, the 
Sdratama would seem to support Obermiller. It must, however, be noted 
that whereas Haribhadra openly favours the theory of the ekayéna* and 
advocates with great vigour his conviction that there are not three gotras in 
reality, Ratnikaradanti appears rather mild in his treatment of the same 
problem,** particularly on the possibility of the attainment of Buddhahood 
by the arhat and the pratyekabuddha. This would indicate that the later 
Yogacarins were not committed to the dogma of the ekayana but merely 
allowed it as an alternative to the triyãna concept advocated by earlier 
Yogücárins like Asanga.t? 

It is hoped that this brief comparison of the two commentaries on the 
Astasühasrikà written by two eminent ácáryas representing the two rival 
schools will open a new avenue for future research on the precise differences 
between the Madhyamika and the Yogicara, and also between the manifold 
versions of the prajfaparamita-stitras, a common heritage of both these schools. 


"Masmát südhüktam nüpy anutpannena dharmenaánuipannü praptih prdpyata üi yuktah 
praptinkalpapratisedhah. tasmát sarvadharmanam paramürtho dharmadhatuh. sa ca prakrtipra- 
bhasvaratvad anüdinidhanalvio ca na prapyate napi prapnoti, kevalam drasjaeyah. yat tasya 
darganam saiva kalmtdndm sarvadharmandm anupalabdhth. saiva niratisaya prajnüpüramitá 

. tatah prakriiprabhüsvaro "pi bodhisativakhyo dharmadhatur Ggantukair Gvaranamalair mali- 
nikriah. tena tesGm ksaye sati tatra kgayalakgana visuddhir apürvatvát pràpyate. tad yatha prakrtya 
viduddham üküéam dgantukair dhümädibhir avaranamalair malinikriyate. paécdt tad apüye 

. viéuddhis tena prüpyaie. sarvambhramanivittau ca suvisuddhasarvadharmadharmatajiidna- 
laksana earvükürajfatà yii ’pily vatvat bodhisativena labhyate. saiva tasyii wbuddher dimabhitayah 
samvedanipraptyabhisamayah sampadyata ity siddhantah (parivarta 1). 

43 tativena prüpyaprüpakayor asativát kuto ’yatnena praptih. samvriya ‘pi... katham präptih 
... ayantam pratibhatity apagatasasvatoccheda-riipam pratibhdsate (W, 121-3). 

44‘ The sublime soience of the great vehicle to salvation’, Acta Orientalia, rx, 2-8, 1931, 
p. 103, n. 4. 

55 See W, 133-4. 

t érdvgkair api bodhipannaikath samyaksambodhau citlasyotpidandt. te hi svam bodhim 
adhigamyapt buddha-bodhisativindm lokottardm vibhiliim drsiva vaticitam ivatmánam manyamánás 
tathdgatair adhisthitas tad bodhau ciiam upadyacalyabhimikabodhisativavan nirmitàbhir upapatti- 
bhir bodhicarydm caritvà parêm bodhim adhigacchantits vyiiphih (parivarta 1). 

537 nand-naya-vadinas iv ürya-Asanga-padas tan matdnusdrinas canyathé vydcaksate . . . (W, 
134). 


A CONSIDERATION OF THREE VERSIONS OF THE 
BABAD TANAH DJAWI, WITH EXCERPTS ON 
THE FALL OF MADJAPAHIT 


By M. C. RIOKLEF8S 


The identification and assessment of his source materials are among the 
historian’s most basic tasks. The purpose of the present discussion is to describe 
three versions of the Javanese chronicle called Babad tanah Djawi and to provide 
excerpts describing the familiar story of the fall of Madjapahit in order to 
show how the same story differs in these three versions. The texts will be 
compared with regard to date and origin, and their historical value will be 
considered. This is not an attempt to pronounce on the course of events 
surrounding the fall of Madjapahit, although scholars interested in that subject 
may find these texts to be of value. This is rather an attempt to identify and 
to compare these basic sources. In this consideration, the episode of 
Madjapahit’s fall will be used as an example. 

It will be suggested that one of the most important sources for Modern 
Javanese history is the British Museum manuscript Babad kraton (Add. MS 
12320), which has so far been entirely ignored by historians and philologists. 
And one of the most commonly consulted documents, the Meinsma Babad 
tanah Djawt, has serious limitations as a source which are not commonly 
known outside the small circle of scholars actively at work on original Javanese 
sources. 

The fall of Madjapahit, traditionally dated Saka 1400/A.p. 1478, 1s an 
event which is familiar to most readers. The historical significance of the 
event has recently been undergoing reassessment. Madjapahit was formerly 
pictured as the apogee of Javanese culture. With its fall, Hindu-Javanese 
culture came to an end on Java, the ‘empire’ collapsed, and the decline 
which some have thought to typify modern Java set in. Such at least is the 
view implicit in some older Dutch writing on the subject.1 Dr. J. G. de Casparis 2 


1 One may see this tendency, for mstance, in N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche geschiedenis, 
second ed., 's-Gravenhage, 1931, which ends with a final chapter on the ‘ Decline and fall of the 
Hindu-Javanese authority '. The last page of the text ends: ‘ For Java, the flight [of Hindu- 
Javanese dignitaries to Bali], if it took place on a fairly large scale, undoubtedly meant an 
1mpoverishment in cultural matters, for after all it was precisely the traditional proponents of 
Javanese culture who were most likely to flee. All of this, however, lies outside the scope of 
this book. At the moment when the leadership of Java is no longer m Hindu-Javanese hands, 
but rather taken over by Islamic rulers, Hindu-Javanese history ends ' (p. 467). 

All history books must begin and end somewhere, and Krom cannot be criticized for choosing 
the decline of Madjapahit as a logical place to stop. But his book does tend to reinforce the 
impression that the fall of Madjapahit was a major cultural watershed in Javanese history. 

2 J. G. de Casparis, ‘ Historical writing on Indonesia (early period) ', im D. G. E. Hall (ed), 
Historians of South Kast Asa, London, 1963, 124. 
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and Professor C. C. Berg ? have also commented on the tendency of early Dutch 
scholarship to see the pre-Islamic period in Java as a time of greatness which 
came to an abrupt end with the fall of Madjapahit. And because Westerners 
began to arrive in South Hast Asia in the sixteenth century, post-Madjapahit 
history formerly tended to be written as an extension of European history, the 
role of the indigenous population being neglected. This imbalance is now 
rapidly being corrected, particularly through the work of Dr. H. J. de Graaf, 
who treats modern (i.e. post-1500) Javanese history with the skill and dedication 
which earlier scholars reserved only for ‘ Hindu’ Java.“ The fall of Madjapahit 
now tends to be seen as a less important watershed and the cultural con- 
tinuities which bridge the Islamization of Java are now more clear. The 
intention here, however, is not to review this changing historiography of Java, 
but rather to consider some of the sources which are available to an historian 
of modern Java. 

The first edition of the Babad tanah Djawi was published in 1874.5 It was 
the first major Javanese text of an ‘historical’ nature to be published in 
complete form. Whenever historians have used Javanese sources, it is this 
work which has tended to dominate their interpretation of events from the 
fall of Madjapahit up to the eighteenth century. The Babad tanah Djawi 
referred to here is, however, no ordinary babad. It is short, in prose, heavily 
edited, and perhaps not even by a Javanese author. It is in fact of greatest 
value to the historian as an extensive table of contents to larger texts. The 
history of its publication is instructive. 

The 1874 edition of the babad was edited by the teacher of Javanese at the 
Delft Academy, J. J. Meinsma (1833-86),* and for that reason it is commonly 
called the Meinsma Babad. Its origin is fairly clear but its authorship is some- 
what less so. After the Dutch reoccupation of the East Indies in 1816, and 
particularly after the Java War (1825-30), a need was felt for more European 


3 C. C. Berg, * The work of Professor Krom ', in Hall, Historians, 169; and ‘ The Islamisation 
of Java’, Studia Islamica, 1v, 1955, 119-22. 

414 is unpossible here to give an adequate idea of Dr. de Graaf's contribution to modern 
Javanese history. He broke new ground with his Ph.D: thesis, De moord op Kapitein François 
Tack, 8 Febr. 1686, Amsterdam, 1935, and recently has contributed a series of publications on 
the Javanese rulers of the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: De regering van Panembahan 
Sénapati Ingalaga, ’s-Gravenhage, 1954; De regering van Sultan Agung, ... 1613-1645, en die 
van zijn voorganger Panembahan Séda-ing-Krapjak, 1601-1613, ’s-Gravenhage, 1958; De 
regering van Sunan Mangku-Rat I,... 1646-1677, 2 vols., 's-Gravenhage, 1901-2. The most 
reliable general history of Indonesia is still his Geschiedenis van Indonesié, ’s-Gravenhage and 
Bandung, 1049. He is at present completing a new monograph including notes by Dr. T. G. T. 
Pigeand, which will treat the events surrounding the fall of Madjapahit in the context of a full 
study of the early Islamic states of Java; this new monograph is to be entitled ‘ De eerste 
Moslimse vorstendommen op Java: studiën over de steatkundige gesohiedenis van de lide en 
16de eeuw ’. 

5 J. J. Meinsma (ed.), Sérat Babad tanah Djawi, wiwit sangking Nabi Adam dumugi ing 
taun 1647, 'e-Gravenhage, 1874. In Javanese script. 

* For a brief biography of Meinsma, see T. J. Beremer (ed.), made encyclopaedia van 
AN ederlandach- Indie, 'a-Gravenhage and Leiden, 1921, 812. 
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study of the Javanese language, and consequently a Java Institute (1832-43) 
was founded by the government in Surakarta, where the leading figure was 
C. F. Winter, Sr. (1799-1859). He was born and died in Central Java, knew 
the Javanese language well, and was responsible for a large number of transla- 
tions from Javanese into Dutch and from Western languages into Javanese.’ 
Since Javanese literature was normally written in a rather difficult poetic style, 
prose versions were required to facilitate their study by Westerners. Many 
such texts emerged from Winter’s Institute, several of them from the pen of 
one of the teachers there, Raden Ngabehi Kliwon Kértapradja.? Winter, too, 
wrote such prose versions.? 

The prose Babad tanah Djawi published by Meinsma came from the 
Surakarta Java Institute, and has always been believed to be from the hand 
of Kértapradja. This belief is based upon information given orally to Meinsma 
by Professor Taco Roorda (1801-74), the founder of Javanese studies in the 
Netherlands who, like Arthur Waley, had never visited the area he studied. 
His information could therefore only be second-hand. And the accuracy of 
the asoription of Babad tanah Djawi to Kértapradja was brought into question 
by a note on the manuscript in Professor Roorda’s own hand which said, 
* by C. F. Winter, Sr.’ (door C. F. Winter Sr.). This authorial dilemma Meinsma 
was unable to resolve entirely. He surmised that the text had been sent to 
Roorda by the government in Winter's name and that this explained the note. 
In any case, another ‘Corrected Babad’ (Verbeterde Babad) existed, clearly 
written by Winter himself. In his edition Meinsma used Winter’s babad to 
emend the text ascribed to Kértapradja wherever the reading was unclear or 
where there were obvious omissions? In the case of a man of Winter's 
experience, it may not have been wrong to assume that he would understand 
what Kértapradja would not. 

This was not the end of the text’s arduous road to publication. When the 
government finally allowed its publication it was submitted to official censor- 
Ship. Át the end of 1875, some time after the text had appeared, the Minister 
of Colonies informed the Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, the publishers of the text, that upon examining 


1 Seo J. Gonda, ‘ Eenige grepen uit de gesohiedenis der beoefening van de Maleische taal- en 
letterkunde’, Verslag Prov. Utrechtsch Gen. vam Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 1935, 103-8; 
T. O. L. Wijnmalen, “Nota van Dr. J. F. C. Gericke omtrent de oprichting van cen Instituut 
voor de Inlandsche Talen en Litteratuur’, BKI, third series, rx, 1874, 318-19; Bezemer (ed), 
Beknopte encyclopaedic, 617; T. G. T. Pigeaud, Literature of Java, 3 vols., The Hague, 1967-70, 
1, 257. 

3 For a listing of some texts ascribed to K&rtapradja, see G. P. Rouffaer, ‘De val van de 
kraton van Padjang door toedoen van Senapati (c. 1586), volgens de Babad tanah Djawi”, 
BEI, 1, 1899, p. 284, n. 1. See also A. O, Vreede, Catalogus van de Javaansche en Madoereesche 
handachrifien der Leidsche Universiteits- Bibliotheek, Leiden, 1892, 13-14, 147. 

* See Pigeand, Literature of Java, 1, 142, 240. 

19 J, J. Meinsma (ed.), Babad tanah Djawi. 11. Aanteekeningen, 'e-Gravenhage, 1877, 3-4, 14. 

For further information on Taco Roorda, see Bezemer (ed.), Beknopte encyclopaedic, 403; 


E. M. Uhlenbeok, A critical survey of studies on the languages of Java and Madura, ’s-Gravenhage, 
1964, 45-9. 
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the published version the East Indies Administration had encountered several 
passages which it felt might give the Javanese population ‘ mistaken ideas’. 
Three sheets (vellen) of the edition had therefore been removed and reprinted. 
The Instituut regretted this action and was unable to imagine which ‘ miraculous 
stories’ were any more unacceptable than others. But the work had been 
done. The government refused permission to publish a document by the 
* head-péngulu of Limbangan” which would have identified the objectionable 
passages," but in 1889 and 1900, Dr. J. L. A. Brandes published lists of the 
omissions from the original manuscript (Leiden cod. Or. 1833). These affected 
such crucial stories as those of Djaka Tingkir, Senapati Ingalaga, and the 
succession of Pakubuwana IJ. It is clear that scholars who wish to base 
arguments upon the censored sections of the Meinsma text should refer to the 
original manuscript, with the assistance of Brandes's notes. It would be still 
wiser, however, to turn directly to full unedited versions of the babad like the 
two discussed below. 

There is a rather ironic explanation for the fact that these textual problems 
in the Meinsma Babad, which were once common scholarly knowledge, are 
now almost entirely unrecognized. The Meinsma edition of 1874 with its 
companion volume of notes (1877) and Brandes’s ‘ Register’ of 1900 are now 
rarely consulted because a new edition has since appeared. In 1941, W. L. 
Olthof published the Meinsma text in transliteration, with a complete Dutch 
translation. A new ‘ Register’ to this edition was compiled by A. Teeuw.!? 
Since 1941, scholars have concentrated upon the Olthof edition because of its 
greater accessibility and the greater convenience of a romanized and translated 
text. But this new edition lacks entirely any introductory notes, or even 
references to the existence of such notes for the 1874 edition, to warn the 
reader of these textual problems. 

Thus, in 1874 the Meinsma Babad tanah Djawi had appeared, in 688 pages 
of Javanese script. The text, as will be seen below, is clearly based on the 
Surakarta Major Babad (Leiden cod. Or. 1786). This Major Babad consists of 
18 volumes in manuscript, and was partially published by Balai Pustaka in 
1939-41 in 31 small volumes of Javanese script (approximately 2,500 pages). 
To condense this text to the size of the Meinsma edition is roughly equivalent 
to rewriting the Authorized Version of the Old Testament in 185 pages. 


11 See ‘ 169ste bestuursvergadermg 8 januari 1876’, BKI, third series, x1, 1876, pp. xxxvi- 
xxxvii; 'l70ste bestuursvergadering 4 maart 1876’, ibid., pp. xlv—xlvi. 

13‘ (Bladvulling.) De tekst van de prozabewerking van de Babad tanah Djawi gecastigeerd ', 
TBG, xxxi, 1899, 556; ‘Register op de proza-omzetting van de Babad tanah Jawi (uitgave 
van 1874) ', V BG, 11, 4, 1900, 10*. 

13 W. L. Olthof (ed. and tr.), Babad tanah Djawi in proza: Javaansche geschiedenis, 2 vola., 
's-Gravenhage, 1941; A. Teeuw, Register op de tekst en vestaling van de Babad tanah Djawi 
{uitgave 1941), s-Gravenhage, 1946}. 

14 The original MS (Leiden cod. Or. 1786) ende with the capture of the rebel Pangeran Singasari 
in 1768. The published text in 31 vols. by Balai Pustaka (Batawi Centrum, 1989-41) ends with 
the foundation of Surakarta in 1745-6. The Meinsma text extends to A.J. 1647/a.p. 1722. 
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It should be evident that the Meinsma Babad is a most important historical 
tool, but that its usefulness is limited. One cannot argue, for instance, on the 
basis of what is not included in the text, for a very great deal is left out. Nor 
can one be entirely sure that the text always reflects truly its original source. 
Mistakes may have been made by Kértapradja, Winter, Meinsma, or the 
colonial government. One such minor error will appear in the excerpts below. 
Most importantly, one cannot base any argument on more subjective impressions 
deriving from such a severely edited version. In the texts discussed here, this 
question of impressions is important. The short Meinsma text gives the reader 
a feeling that the Javanese saw the fall of Madjapahit as a great confrontation, 
a violent olash, between the Muslim and Hindu-Javanese cultures, largely 
because it omits any suggestion that another view is possible. Full versions 
of the story give rather different impressions. It should also be noted that, 
ironically, the editing out of many details of the full version of the story makes 
the Meinsma Babad seem to be a more sober and reliable document than the 
full babad text from which it derives. This is, of course, an entirely unacceptable 
documentary situation. 

The Meinsma text is here compared with two other babads describing the 
fall of Madjapahit. One of these is the Surakarta Major Babad, and it will be 
clear that this is the text from which the Meinsma version derives. This babad 
was begun during the reign of Susuhunan Pakubuwana IV (1788-1820) and 
finished in 1836 in the reign of Pakubuwana VII (1830-58). The section 
excerpted here may thus have been originally composed at any time between 
1788 and 1836. But since Pakubuwana VII and the date 1836 are mentioned 
at the beginning of the manuscript (canto i, 4-6), the text must have been 
entirely rewritten from the beginning in the latter year. It seems that when 
texts were rewritten by a Javanese poet, he allowed himself considerable 
freedom. to elaborate or alter the older versions; it therefore seems safest to 
say that this text dates as a whole from 1836, although it undoubtedly goes 
back to older versions now lost. The Leiden University manuscript of this 
babad (cod. Or. 1786) was originally copied for Winter’s Institute in Surakarta, 
where the Meinsma prose condensation was written. The 18-volume Leiden 
manuscript was subsequently romanized by Mr. J. Soegiarto, long-time assistant 
to the Leiden Professors of Javanese, and it was from his transliteration that 
Balai Pustaka published its 31-volume version, again in Javanese script.!5 

The oldest of the texts is British Museum Add. MS 12320, called for the 
sake of convenience Babad kraton. So far as is known to the present writer, 
it is the oldest dated and complete version of the Babad tanah Djawi tradition 
(beginning with Adam and the mythological early history of Java and extending 
to the fall of Kartasura, 1742). It is therefore an important historical document, 


16 See n. 14 above for details of these versions. It would seem that the original text of this 
babad may have been written by one of the Jasadipuras, although the present writer 18 not 
entirely convinced of this attribution, on stylistic grounds; see Pigeaud, Literature of Java, 
I, 26, 719-20 (under NBS 26, 29-33). 
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despite the fact that its value has never been recognized. This lack of scholarly 
recognition is undoubtedly due to the Dutch monopoly of historical studies of 
Java and to the fact that it was the British who deposed Sultan Haméngkubu- 
wana II in 1812. The manuscript was taken from the Jogjakarta kraton at that 
time by the British forces and passed into the private collection of John 
Crawfurd, who subsequently sold it to the British Museum in 1842. Because 
the manuscript found its way to a British collection, rather than to some 
collection in the Netherlands or in Indonesia, it never attracted the attention 
of Dutch scholars. This babad was written in Jogjakarta in 1777 by Raden 
Tuménggung Djajengrat, a son-in-law of Sultan Haméngkubuwana I (1755-92), 
and it consists of over 1,400 very large pages (717 folios, 25 by 41:5 cm.).18 
The selections presented below demonstrate the extent to which the text of this 
oldest babad sometimes differs from more well-known sources, although it 
clearly derives from the same shared tradition as do the later Surakarta texts. 

It is improbable that the Surakarta texts actually derive from this Jogjakarta 
text, although it is the older, since relations between the two courts were not 
guch as to make literary collaboration likely. It is likely, however, that both 
the Jogjakarta and Surakarta versions depend on some original but no longer 
extant source dating from the period before the division of the kingdom in 
1755. Other parts of the Babad kraton and the Surakarta Major Babad not 
excerpted here show very close affinities and some sections are in fact identical. 
The differences between the two texts on the fall of Madjapahit may result 
either from different official interpretations in the two courts, or from a change 
in interpretation in one or both courts over the period 1777-1836. 

The reader may wish to be reminded of the general background to the stories 
translated here, which is common to all the texts. The tradition says that 
during the last years of Madjapabit, King Brawidjaja has several wives, 
among them a Chinese princess (Putri Tjina), whom he gets with child. But 
wifely jealousy within his court forces Brawidjaja to send Putri Tjina away 
to Palembang as the wife of Arja Damar. There is born Brawidjaja’s son Raden 
Patah, destined to be the first Sultan of Démak and the first Islamic king of 
Java. By Arja Damar, Putri Tjina bears Raden Husen who is thus Raden 
Patah’s half-brother. The two half-brothers ultimately set off for Java to enter 
the service of Brawidjaja. At Surabaja they encounter Sunan Ngampel-Dénta, 
one of the nine walis (saints) of Javanese Islam, who converts them to the 


16 The manusoript bears no title. The name Babad kraton ia taken from a reference on 
folio 715 v. (canto elxii, 3), where the text is called “ Babad ing karaton’. It is also in this 
stanza that the authorship of the text is given. 

Tho date of the beginning of the text is given on folio 1 v. (canto i, 1): dal, damar muluk 
wiku djagat (4.3. 1703/a.D. 1777), while the date for ita completion is on folio 715 v. (canto clxtii, 
1-2): be, tjatur musna pandita gade (A.J. 1704/a.D. 1778). 

Ita origin from within the kraton is also confirmed by a note in John Crawfurd's hand at the 
front of the manuscript. See M. C. Ricklefs, * An inventory of the Javanese manuscript collection 
in the British Museum ', BKI, oxxv, 2, 1969, 251. 
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Faith of the Prophet. Raden Husen does not see their new religion as a bar 
to serving the infidel Brawidjaja, and he departs for Madjapahit, where he is 
made the Adipati of Térung, by which name he is referred to in the texts 
below. Raden Patah, however, feels he cannot serve a non-Islamic ruler, and 
establishes himself independently at Bintara (later called Démak). When 
Brawidjaja hears of the settlement at Bintara, he summons Raden Patah 
to court, where the king recognizes him as his own son and confirms his control 
over Bintara. He is thereafter known as Adipati Bintara. He is obligated, 
however, to pay obeisance in Madjapahit once each year. The babad selections 
considered here all begin at the point when, after three years in which Adipati 
Bintara has not come to court, Brawidjaja sends out Adipati Térung to 
investigate. 

The first excerpt given below is the earliest, taken from the Babad kraton 
version, dated 1777-8. Here is found the story of Adipati Bintara’s decision 
to attack his father, the king of Madjapahit, with the result that Madjapahit 
fell and the period of Hindu kings of Java came to an end. But in this oldest 
text there is no mention of any alliance against Madjapahit as will be found 
in the later texts. Indeed, there is only passing reference to a military expedition. 
The bond of affection between the two main characters, Brawidjaja and his 
son Adipati Bintara, is stressed. Adipati Bintara’s presence at court is desired 
by the king more because of this affection for his son than because of the 
formal obligations of vassalage. This seotion of the babad does not clarify 
Brawidjaja's view of Islam, but an earlier conversation between Adipati Bintara 
and his brother Adipati Têrung is also translated below (canto x, 6-8), in 
which is emphasized Brawidjaja's benevolent view of Islam. It will be seen 
that in the later Surakarta version this has become a part of the main story. 
The suggestion that Brawidjaja did not object to the Islamic faith may strike 
the reader as a poetic flourish of doubtful historical reliability. Yet it is con- 
sistent with the archaeological evidence of the Tralaja gravestones which 
suggest the presence of Javanese Muslims in the vicinity of the Madjapahit 
court as early as 1376, in the period of Madjapshit’s greatest glory." Babad 
kraton emphasizes in particular the dilemma of Adipati Térung: he must 
choose not between Islam and the infidel but between his brother and his 
king. The general view-point of this babad is that the fall of Madjapahit was 
an event predetermined by fate. Brawidjaja knows what must be. He submits 
to his fate and attains true knowledge in his death. This is the only text of 
the three to show an interest in the disposition of the Madjapahit treasury and 
regalia (pusakas), the symbols of succession, or in the date of the event (Saka 
1400/a.p. 1478), which is here confused with the date for the fall of the Mataram 
kraton to Trunadjaja (A.J. 1600/A.p. 1677). Compared with the later Surakarta 
babad, this is lesser poetry. But it does not strike the reader as a text of great 
intrinsic veracity. 

Y Beo L. O. Damais, ‘ Études javanaises. 1. Les tombes musulmanes datées de TrAlAjà ’, 
BEFRO, xuvin, 2, 1957, 353-415. 
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The Surakarta Major Babad version of 1836 is the second text below. Here 
for the first time is found a great alliance of Islamic lords and walis under the 
leadership of Adipati Bintara against Madjapahit. In the absence of versions 
of this story older than Babad kraton, it is impossible to assert absolutely that 
this is an innovation in the courtly legend. It is also possible that the author 
of Babad kraton simply left out this part of the story when he adapted some 
still earlier version. In this later text, one also reads of the bond of love between 
Adipati Bintara and Brawidjaja, and of the latter’s justice and kindness to 
the Muslims. The Surakarta Major Babad also makes clear the dilemma which 
faces Adipati Térung: again he must choose between brother and king. But 
more than this, it is even clearer in this version that these are supernatural 
events, beyond the influence of human affection. Indeed, the author of this 
text has indulged his considerable poetic talents in emphasizing this theme. 
Brawidjaja, Adipati Térung, and Adipati Bintara know what the future must be. 
They are tools in the hand of fate. So much is this so that upon seeing Adipati 
Bintara enter the court as victor, Brawidjaja thanks God that his son has 
come. It makes sense in this context that Adipati Bintara should weep at 
his father’s departure. It is the power of Heaven that moves here, striking 
the fear of Judgement into the people of Bintara. Compared with Babad , 
kraton this is greater poetry but, alas, one fears it may be lesser history. 

Finally the short and heavily edited Meinsma version is given. This text 
merely summarizes the Surakarta Major Babad version, but in its selection of 
the essential points it leaves out the idea of Brawidjaja’s benevolence towards 
Islam and does not emphasize the supernatural aspect of the story. As a result, 
it gives a very different impression from the full texts. Here, too, is the great 
military alliance of the coastal Islamic powers against the infidel king. The 
walis are important in this alliance, and Sunan Giri is specifically named. 
But now one feels that Adipati Bintara’s statement about his gratitude to 
Brawidjaja has little real significance, and it is unclear why, when the victory 
is accomplished, Adipati Bintara should weep when he enters the kraton. 
Nor does Adipati Térung attract any particular interest. It is notable, too, 
that the author of this version misunderstood the fire-ball reference in the 
Surakarta Major Babad (canto xvii, 10), which relates not to the tjahja but 
to the ascension to heaven. In general, one is struck by the pedestrian injustice 
which this text does to the beauty and power of the full version. 

Dr. de Graaf has observed that the Meinsma Babad is an inadequate basis 
for the study of Javanese chronicles,!® a view which the selections below 
support. The reasons for its inadequacy are clear when one considers the 
origins and the editing process described above. But it will be noted that even 
the full texts do not, in this case, necessarily enlighten the reader regarding 
the real events of the fifteenth century. They do, however, clarify the way in 


18 H., J. de Graaf, ' Later Javanese sources and historiography °’, in Soedjatmoko and others 
(ed), An introduction to Indonesian historiography, Ithaca, N.Y., 1905, 121. 
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which eighteenth-century Jogjakarta and early nineteenth-century Surakarta 
authors looked back on the great events which supposedly ushered in the age 
of Islam on Java. In neither case does one feel that this was seen as the cultural 
watershed which Western writers have in the past sometimes implied it to be, 
or which it appears to be in the Meinsma text. 

The reader should be reminded, however, that these courtly babad texts 
are far from being the only modern Javanese sources which describe the fall 
of Madjapshit. The Sérat kanda texts sometimes contain quite different views 
on the matter, and may be of considerable historical value. And there are 
large numbers of other babads not considered here.!? The object here is merely 
to present these babad texts, which share an origin within Central Javanese 
courtly circles and are within six decades of each other in date, in order to 
show the considerable variation found in even such closely-related texts. 


Having read these texts, which will be found at the end of this article, 
what may the historian then conclude regarding their value? This question 
must be considered from two aspects: what is the value of these babads as 
sources on the fall of Madjapahit, and how important are they as documents 
regarding the much later courte in which they were written ? 

It is clear, first of all, that the Meinsma version must be rejected as a primary 
source, although that is not to deny its value as a research tool for locating 
episodes in the full texts, The Meinsma Babad is no more than a brief and in 
important ways inaccurate summary of its parent text, and any historical 
judgement must depend on that complete version. 

Turning to the full texts, it can be seen that important problems face the 
historian in using the Surakarta Major Babad tanah Djawi and the Jogjakarta 
Babad kraton. Clearly they derive from some tradition shared by both courts, 
probably in the form of a Kartasura babad recension no longer extant. Several 
parallel stanzas in the excerpts below seem to derive from such a common 
origin. But the differences between the two documents are significant. 

On the important question of the alliance of north-east coastal Islamic 
states, for example, the two texts diverge entirely. The Surakarta Major 
Babad occupies seven stanzas (canto xvi, 95—xvii, D) in discussing the great 
alliance of pasisir states against Madjapahit, while the older Babad kraton 
gives only two lines to military events (canto xii, 12, ‘ All the troops of Bintara/ 
had reached the ruler of Madjapahit ’) and makes no mention of any alliance 
whatsoever. If one should select either of these two versions as being more 
reliable than the other, the choice might have important implications for one’s 
understanding of Démak's position among north-east coastal states, and of 
Madjapahit’s relative military strength. In general, the historian must compare 
Javanese documents on the fall of Madjapahit with the scattered Portuguese 
sources from the early sixteenth century in order to reconstruct the probable 


1¢8ee Hoesein Djajadiningrat, Critische beschouwing van de Sadjarah Bantên, Haarlem, 
1913, 240-7. 
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course of events. But the Portuguese records fill only a small portion of the 
historical lacunge, and one may be forced to choose among divergent Javanese 
versions of events in order to present even a tentative reconstruction. There 
are basically two ways in which such a choice may be made: by considering 
which of several documenta is more likely to be reliable on the basis of its 
antiquity or origin, or by selecting a particular version or elements of several 
versions because this gives a pioture of history which is inherently more likely 
or consistent with other known facts. In the latter case, the scholar selects 
and interprets on the basis of his experience and instincts. But there is here 
the danger that one may select whatever simply matches one's preconceptions 
and reject what does nob, without sufficient regard for more objective historio- 
graphical considerations. 

It would seem preferable, then, to attempt to suggest which of the two full 
texts considered here might be more reliable on objective historiographical 
grounds. The historian instinctively favours the older document, Babad 
kraton, simply because it is closer to the events in time. But since both of these 
texts were composed some three to three and a half centuries after the putative 
fall of Madjapahit, there seems very little to recommend either text over the 
other. There are, however, other reasons to prefer Babad kraton. The Surakarta 
Major Babad’s more imaginative poetic style arouses greater suspicion than 
does Babad kraton’s less flamboyant idiom, and moreover Babad kraton is 
likely to be closer to the hypothetical Kartasura babad recension than the 
later Surakarta text. But nevertheless, one can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that although Babad kraton merits rescue from the obscurity it has enjoyed 
for over 150 years, neither of the texts seems susceptible to very satisfactory 
historical controls and both must therefore be approached with considerable 
caution. 

The greater historical significance of these two babads is perhaps to be found 
not in using them as sources on the fall of Madjapahit, but rather in seeing 
them as documents which reveal the points of view of the poets who wrote 
them, and presumably of the royal patrons in whose courts they were written. 
Used in this way, these babads can suggest how Javanese courts saw their past 
and their own place and significance in Javanese history. Such babad texts 
then become important sources for the history of ideas in Java. 

The episode of Madjapahit’s fall is of particular interest, for it may reveal 
the way in which a Jogjakarta court poet in 1777-8 and another in Surakarta 
several decades later looked back upon the putative conversion of the Javanese 
to Islam and the creation of an Islamic kingdom. As was noted above, Western 
authors formerly saw these events as & watershed in Javanese history, 
emphasizing the discontinuity of that history. These Javanese court poeta, 
however, are seen to take a different view, not denying the continuities which 
connected Madjapahit to its successor Islamic states. In neither of the texts 
is Islam the main cause of the fall of Madjapahit. Both make it clear that the 
destruction of Madjapahit was not necessary to the conversion of the Javanese, 
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for Brawidjaja is said not to have objected to the new faith. Both texts, it is 
true, suggest that Adipati Bintara wished his father would embrace Islam 
(Surakarta Major Babad, canto xvi, 87-8; Babad kraton, canto xii, 6). But the 
over-all view of these occurrences is that they were necessary dynastic events, 
predetermined and prophesied, beyond the ties of human affection. Islam 
was an important but none the less an auxiliary aspect of dynastic history. 

It is clear, however, that in the Surakarta text of 1836, Islam and the 
north-east coastal states play a much greater role than in the Jogjakarta 
version of 1777-8. This may be a result of differing historical orthodoxies in 
the two courts, but it seems more likely that it reflects a growing consciousness 
of Islam as a part of the Javanese identity over the period 1777-1836. The 
difference between the two versions results then from the fact that they were 
written at different times, rather than that they are from different courts. 
Tt is, of course, impossible to be dogmatic on this point until a far larger number 
of documents has been examined. 

The sympathies of the-court poets are also of interest. The hero of this 
episode would seem to be Brawidjaja, who accepts his fate with resignation 
and dignity. His ascension to Heaven may in its origins be a refined restatement 
of some older tradition that the king was killed. Nevertheless, in these texts 
the ascension has become a triumph on the part of the monarch. Adipati 
Térung is also sympathetically portrayed. As was noted above, his dilemma 
concerns conflicting personal loyalties, not questions of religion. Adipati 
Bintara is rather less a hero than either Adipati Térung or Brawidjaja. He is 
& tool in the hands of fate and, particularly in Babad kraton, something of an 
unreasonable religious zealot. It should be noted here that the rulers of 
Surakarta and Jogjakarta traced their ancestry to Brawidjaja not via Adipati 
Bintera, but rather via another of the king’s sons, Raden Bondan-Kédjawan. 

These babads, then, do not appear to see the introduction of the Islamic 
faith as a discontinuity in Javanese history. The rulers of Surakarta and 
Jogjakarta could see themselves as the heirs of a tradition extending to 
Madjapahit times and before. The fall of Madjapahit and the introduction 
of Islam were a part of the ineluctable pattern of Javanese history, not a 
decisive break in that pattern. 

The historian may conclude that modern Javanese babads are important 
sources. He must not, however, take them at face value. Each text must be 
checked and verified, its origin and date confirmed, and where possible it should 
be compared with other versions. And then each section must be approached 
with caution and weighed carefully for its historical veracity and relevance. 
In the case of these excerpts on Madjapahit’s fall, it seems wisest to regard 
them as important documents on the orthodox courtly views of the past in 
Jogjakarta in 1777-8 and Surakarta in 1836, but as somewhat dubious sources 
on the fall of Madjapahit. 

Finally, the reader should be reminded again of the limited applicability 
of the conclusions suggested in this article. Texts from outside Central Javanese 
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court circles may have either a greater or a lesser historical reliability than 
the babads excerpted here, and must in any case be considered separately on 
their own merits. The problems of using court babads may differ considerably 
from the difficulties of, for instance, the Sérat kanda texts. Furthermore, the 
obvious problems encountered in these babad stories of the fall of Madjapahit 
may not be found to be equally serious in descriptions of other events found 
even in the same texts. In particular, the descriptions of events occurring 
closer in time to the date of composing a text are commonly found to be more 
reliable than the tales of more distant episodes. But such depictions of later 
events, too, must be submitted at every point to a rigorous comparison with 
other forms of documentation before their value can be assessed. 
The texts follow 20: 


Babad kraton (British Museum Add. MS 12320), folio 60 v. 
(Conversation between Raden Patah and Raden Husen after their con- 
version to Islam in Surabaja.) 
Canto x (Sinom) 

6. Raden Husen matur stra 

daténg kang raka amanis 

kadi pundi ta ing karsa 

ing djangandika puniki 

dadya kandég ingriki 

jen mékaténa puniku 

nadyan Rama djéngdska 

ing Ngampel- Dénta puniki 

idëp maring ing Madjapahat punika 
7. mapan Islame punika 

malah tinétépkén nénggth 

denira Sang Brawidjaja 

Sang Prabu ing Madjapahst 

sakeh pandita sami 

kakang Islame puniku 

watên ing Tanah Djawa 

Raden Patah ngandska vis 

ads bénér udjarira iku ya 
8. tabén [sio] ingsun durung arsa 

ija angawula mama 

adi jen stra akarsa 

nutugakén denja ngabds 

tutugna dewe jaji 

Raden Husen sira matur 

jen mékaténa kakang 

kawula sajékt pami 

gih malébét ing Madjapahst ngawula 

20 This footnote occurs on p. 314. 
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Babad kraton 


(Conversation between Raden Patah and Raden Husen after their con- 
version to Islam in Surabaja.) 


6. 


Canto x 
Raden Husen spoke 
to his elder brother, sweetly, 
* What, then, is your wish 
regarding yourself ? 
Is it to stay here ? 
Is it 80, 
even though your “ Father " 
of Ngampel-Dénta 
pays allegiance to Madjapahit ? 
Indeed, Islam 
is even confirmed 
by Brawidjaja, 
King of Madjapahit, : 
with all the sages. 
Elder brother, Islam 
exists in the Land of Java!’ 
Raden Patah said softly, 
* Younger brother, your words are true. 
Still [?] I wish not 
to serve [Brawidjaja]. 
Younger brother, if you wish 
to proceed to serve [Brawidjaja], 
carry this out by yourself, younger brother ’. 
Raden Husen spoke, 
“I it is thus, elder brother, 
indeed I take leave, 
to enter Madjapahit to serve ’. 
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Babad kraton (British Museum Add. MS 12320), folios 73 v.—74 r. 
Canto xii (Pangkur) 


l. hnéngéna kang kotjapa 
Adipati Bintara (ing)kang winarni 
lami tan seba winuwus 
marang ing Madjaléngka 
Adipati ing Têrung ingkang tjinatur 
datan cja manahira 
anuli lumampah aglis 

2. ing Bintara sampun prapta 
ingkang raka ja ta sampun kapanggih 
Dipati Térung umatur 
kados pundi ta kakang 
ingkang karsa djéngandika ta puniku 
alami batën asowan 
daiëng Prabu Maospahst 

8. karuwune djêngandika 
ing ubangge ning sabên-sabên warsi 
soan daténg Madjalangu 
raose manah kula 
nadyan katah maniri dipati puniku 
batên kadi djëngandika 
sok dinangu mring Sang Adji 

4. nadyan watêna kawula 
batén sams lan djéngandska ugi 
ingkang dadya trésnanypun 
ing Rama djëngandika 
sampun lami Paduka ingajun-ajun 
ing Sang Prabu Madjaléngka 
lami kakang datan nangkil 

5. kula tungi laminja 
dika kakang tan soan Madjapahst 
tigang warsa laminipun 
tan etja manah kula 
karanténe kawula mariki gupuh 
gen kawula darbe kadang 
kakang mring andika ugi 

6. Adipati ing Bintara 
angandika ija bëněr pun ads 
udjarira nora luput 
ing besuk ingsun seba 
jen wus Brawidjaja mandjing Islam iku 
Dipati Térung aturnja 
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Babad kraton 
Canto xii 


Now will be told of 

Adipati Bintara, described. 

For long he had not paid court 

in Madjapahit. 

Adipati Térung will be told of, 

his heart was unhappy 

and he made haste, 

arriving in Bintara, 

meeting with his elder brother. 

Adipati Térung spoke, 

‘Elder brother, what 

is your intent, that 

so long you have not paid court 

to the King of Madjapahit ? 

Earlier, you 

had agreed each year 

to pay court in Madjapahit. 

I feel in my heart, 

although many are the officials and dignitaries, 
none is like you, 

constantly asked after by the King. 
Although (other) servants are present, 
none is equal to you, 

in. being beloved 

by your Father. 

Already for long you have been expected 
by the King of Madjapahit ; 

you have long paid no obeisance. 

I have calculated the time 

that you have not paid court in Madjapahit : 
it has been three years. 

My heart is unhappy, 

thus I hastened here, 

(realizing my duty in) having a brother, 
elder brother, even you ’. 

Adipati Bintara 

said, “ Yes, it is true, younger brother, 
your words are not wrong. 

I will pay court 

when Brawidjaja has embraced Islam ’. 
Adipati Térung replied, 
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kawula kakang suwawi 

jen mêkatên karsa dika 

lintang ewéd rasane ingkang att 
inggih sampejan puniku 

lamun adarbe karsa 

sampun tjiln]ijing-tji[n]ijing têlês ingkang kajun 
sampun wigih-wigih urang 

inggih kakang atur mami 

sampun méndak-méndak padang 
sampun aling-aling katon puniki 
tan wande kukaban [sic] thu 

ing Rama djéngandska 

Brawidjaja Ratu luwih Madjalangu 
wêruh sadurung winarah 

wondening kula puniki 

saking ing trêsna kawula 
Brawidjaja trésna pun kakang ugi 
kawula inggih angrungu 

miarsa ing wirajat 

gêgêntine bapa sanak tuwa thu 

jen kula batên nédyaha 

lan kakang pati-saurip 

lawan karsa djéngandtka 

jen mékatén kakang ing Mabapane 
lah néda sams ginêpuk 

mapan mantri dipatya 


. sakatahe anênggih wong Madjalangu 


tan ana bala saléksa 

lija panduka lan mami 

pangraose manah ingwang 

inggih Wang Maospahit puniki 
sémongsa dika kadulu 

botën purun améngsah 

ing paduka lawan kawula puniku 
rêmbag Dipati Bintara 

sigra bandjél Madjapahit 

sadadamél ing Bintara 

sampun prapta Sang Prabu (ing) Madjapalst 
jen djénéngwa wus wêruh 

jen Ratu sinalinan 

dening dewanira Batara kang Agung 
paréng ungak-ingungakan 

lawan Bintara Dipati 

Brawidjaja musna slang 
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* Elder brother, whatever you wish, 
7. ifthatis your desire, 
my heart is all the more distressed. 
Indeed, you, 
if you so wish, 
should not try vainly to shrink from your intentions, 
be not hesitant. 
Indeed, elder brother, I say, 
8. bow not down, (for you will still be) visible ; 
hide not, (you) will be seen, 
certainly it will be disclosed 
to your Father 
Brawidjaja, the great King of Madjapahit, 
who knows before he is instructed. 
As for me, 
9. more than I love 
Brawidjaja, 1 love also you. 
Indeed, I have heard 
the old prophecy 
that the replacement of the father is the eldest son. 
If I should not be prepared 
to live or die with you, 
10. it would be to resist your will. 
Tf that is so, brother, Madjapahit 
let us defeat together, 
for of the officials and dignitaries 
all, the people of Madjapahit, 
there are not ten thousand troops. 
It is different, my lord, with us. 
11. My heart feels 
that the people of Madjapahit, 
when they see you, 
will be unable to resist 
you and me’. 
(He) advised Adipati Bintara 
immediately to replace Madjapahit. 
12. All the troops of Bintara 
had reached the Ruler of Madjapahit. 
As for him, he knew 
the Ruler would be changed 
by the Lord God Most High. 
Mutually looking at one another, 
[Brawidjaja] and Adipati Bintara, 
13. Brawidjaja disappeared and was gone, 
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saha garwa lan Gadjah Mada patth 
sjarane ja ta djumégur 

sirna saking kadatyan 

Adipati Bintara alon amuwus 
Rama djénénga ning Buda 

patine makripat djati 

sirna slang rasaning rat 

séngkalane duk bédah (ing) Madjapahit 
sadaja kagéngan Ratu 

sams gumêlar tka 

ingkang warni bérkatan sadajanipun 
miwah ingkang Radja-brana 

wus aglar munggeng ing Ngarsi 
angling Dipati Bintara 

mring kang raji ing Térung Adipati 
kabeh bérkatan sun pundut 

gong Sastkar-Dalima 

lawan malih tjékatakan S$ Gataju 
lajan kandals punika 

Ki Matjan Guguh anênggih 

sadaja wus djinarahan 

Radja-brana miwah rêma mas adi 
risampunira winuwus 

Adipati Bintara 

pan djuménéng Ratu ngrad ing Madjalangu 
dadi purwa Ratu Islam 

sadaja ing Tanah Djawi 

djumnéng ing Démak 


Babad tanah Djawi (Surakarta Major Babad version), tr, 9-13 2 


79. 


Canto xvi (Asmaradana) 


ja ta ingkang winiraos 
kang dinuta mring Bintara 
ingiring wong salêksa 
sira Dipati ing Têrung 
datan kawarna ing marga 
mg Bintara sampun prapti 
apanggih lawan kang raka 
sampun atata linggihe 
Dipati Têrung turira 
mararing kakangira 

21 This footnote occurs on p. 314, 
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with his wives and the patth Gadjah Mada, 
the sound thundering, 

disappearing from the kraton. 

Adipati Bintara spoke softly, 

“My Father was the Buddhist Ruler, 

his death true gnosis ’. 

* Disappeared, gone, the feeling of the world ’,# 
is the chronogram for the fall of Madjapahit. 
All the Royal possessions 

were laid out there, 

those that were pusakas, all, 

and the treasures 

were laid out in the Presence. 

Adipati Bintara said 

to his younger brother, Adipati Térung, 
“All the pusakas I claim, 

the gong Sêkar Dalima, 

and the saddle Si Gataju, 

and the bridle 

Ki Matjan Guguh ’. 

All were taken booty, 

the treasures, jewels, and fine gold. 
Thereafter, it is told, 

Adipati Bintara 

was named King of the land of Madjapahit, 
becoming the first Islamic King 

over all of the Land of Java, 

reigning in Dêmak. 


Babad tanah Djawi (Surakarta Major Babad version) 


Canto xvi 


Now is described 
he who was sent to Bintara, 
accompanied by ten thousand troops, 
the Adipati of Térung ; 
his passage will not be described. 
He arrived in Bintara, 
meeting with his elder brother. 
When seated, 
Adipati Térung addressed 
his elder brother, 
22 This footnote occurs on p. 314. 
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kawula iki ingutus 

daténg Rama kita Nata 
Brawidjaja Maospahst 
inggih kinen ngutjapéna 
mring kakang apa milane 
alami datan aseba 

marang ing Madjalëngka 
Rama andika Sang Prabu 
kalangkung angarsa-arsa 
katah putra Sri Bupati 
tan wontên kadya andika 
Brawidjaja trésna-sthe 
dina-ratri tanseng utjap 
anggunggung kita kakang 
malah têkeng salah wuwus 
denja sapanggth lan dika 
Dipati ing Bintara ngling 
mongsa borong Sang Narendra 
pan Ratu térus tingale 
Brawidjaja Madjaléngka 
sidik kang pangandika 

ya sosik ing tyas ingsun 
mongsa tan wus kawéngkuwa 
milane manira iki 
adudukuh ing Bintara 

$ja saking pangestune 
Rama Prabu Brawidjaja 
tresnane mararing wang 
malah ginawanan ingsun 
mring Bintara wong saléksa 
méngko wus dadi nagari 
padukuhan ing Bintara 
ija saking pangestune 
manira darma lumampah 
apan sampun binatang 
ing Bintara ana Ratu 
wiwitane wong Istlam 
Madjapahit Ratu kapir 
langkung asih mring wong Islam 
kalangkung paramartane 
angapura ing adosa 

tur ngadil paramarta 
ingëring djagad wus wêruh 
Brawidjaja Madjalëngka 
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‘I am sent 

by your Father, the King 
Brawidjaja of Madjapahit. 

Indeed, I have been sent to discuss 
with you the reason that 

so long you have not paid court 

in Madjapahit. 

Your Father the King 

ever more hopes [for you]. 

Many are the children of the King, 
but none is like you 

in the love of Brawidjaja, 

day and night constantly spoken of, 
praismg you, elder brother, 

even saying the wrong things, 

as if he were meeting with you '. 
Adipati Bintara spoke, 

* leave it to the King, 

for the King's vision is prescient, 
Brawidjaja of Madjapahit, 
foreseeing in what he says, 

indeed, all the thoughts of my heart 
are of course within his grasp. 

The reason I 

settled in the hamlet Bintara 

was because of the blessing 

of Father, King Brawidjaja, 

his love for me. 

There were even sent with me 

to Bintara ten thousand troops. 
Now has become a town 

this settlement of Bintara, 

indeed because of his blessing. 

It is incumbent upon me to carry out (my course of life), 
for it is prophesied 

that in Bintara will be a King 
leading the people (to embrace) Islam. 
The infidel King of Madjapahit 

is ever more well-disposed towards the people of Islam, 
surpassing benign, 

forgiving of sins, 

just and benign, 

knowing the changes the world undergoes, 
Brawidjaja of Madjapahit. 
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mala ingsun tan anangků 

tan wénang udjar ing sarak 
lamung wong Sêlam mangkene 
aseba maring wong kopar 
balik jen angrusaka 

wong Sélam winênang iku 
angrusak marang wong kopar 
jen matija Pérang Sabil 

apan ta oleh gandjaran 

lawan ta maning riningong 
ingsun adjrih ring Pangeran 
kalamun kalakona 

aseba ing Madjalangu 

dening iku Ratu kopar 
Dipati Térung turnja ris 
kakang rikang kados dika 
uméndak sangsaja tinon 
aling-aling ana tawang 

apan sampun katjakra 

jen kita malik ing Ratu 
mongsa borong Sang Narendra 
awak kula puniki 

jen dika tan kabëktaha 

datëng ing ulun tëmahe 

pasti ulun pinatenan 

dera Sang Brawidjaja 
tinarka jen sabijantu 

ulun lawan kita kakang 
nanging ri mangkja tur mami 
jwa tanggël rikang lampah 
tjintjing télés ring têmahe 
kalamun andika arsa 
ambédah Madjaléngka 

léhéng kakang sampun tanggung 
kakang arémbag kawula 


92-3.% lah iinékasan tumuli 


kawula kang ngrentjangana 
Maospahtt ngong gêtjêke 
sampun atanggung ring lampah 
ntijang Madjaléngka 

tan ana darbe wadya gung 

lyan ulun lan kita kakang 


23 This footnote ocours on p. 815. 
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87. The reason I pay no obeisance 
is that it is disallowed by the proscriptions of the Faith 
that a Muslim 
should pay court to an infidel. 
If, instead, one should destroy, 
a Muslim is permitted that, 
to destroy the infidel. 
88. If one dies in Holy War 
one reaps reward. 
And, moreover, younger brother, 
I fear God 
should I 
pay court in Madjapahit, 
for the King is an infidel ’. 
89. Adipati Térung spoke softly, 
* Elder brother, as for such as you, 
although you bow down, still are you seen, 
although you hide, still are you visible ; 
already it is expected 
that you will turn away from the King, 
leaving things to the King. 
90. As for me, 
if you are not taken along 
by me, it will be my fate 
determined, I will be killed 
by King Brawidjaja, 
suspected of conspiring, 
me, with you, elder brother. 
91. But now I say, 
falter not in your course, 
it is vain to attempt avoiding fate. 
If you would 
destroy Madjapahit 
it is better that you falter not. 
Elder brother, I advise, 
92-3. then, be quick, 
I will stand by (you), 
I will crush Madjapahit. 
Waver not in your course. 
The people of Madjapahit 
have few troops ; 
it is different with me and you. 
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sajêkti jen samja mbalik 
jen kawula darbe karsa 
kang raka arts dêlinge 
aduh ariningong Emas 
engét-engét jen kadang 

bot mg wong darbe sadulur 
angrowangs lara-pédjah 
datan kawarna ring uni 
mangkana wus ingutusan 
rikang bongsa Sêlam kabeh 
akumpul aneng Bintara 
saha gagamanira 

sumrêg kang bala gumuruh 
gagaman tanpa wilangan 
arsa bédah Madjapahit 
saméktamra ngajuda 

apan sampun pêpak kabeh 
sawarnining bongsa Islam 
pêpak aneng Bintara 
mangkana ing sêdyanipun 
Aprang Sabil tan mundura 


Canto xvii (Durma) 
Ana Tedja ing Tuban nagarimira. 
apan wus sams prapts 
kumpul ing Bintara 
saha gagamanira 
punika kang Sham mandjing 
maring Susunan 
ing Ngampel lan ing Giri 
ing Madura Bupatinja rikang Sêlam 
aran Arja Baribin 
wus kumpul Bintara 
saha gagamanira 
sasamčktaning adjurtt 
lan malih prapta 
Surabaja Dipati 
sampun prapta ing wau sabalanira 
sagagamaning djuru 
kumpul ing Bintara 
Susunan Ngampel- Dënta 
ring uni iku wus prapti 
aneng Bintara 
miwah Susunan Giri 
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Truly it is so, if together we break faith ; 
itis my wish’. 

The elder brother spoke softly, 

* Oh! My younger brother, 

considermg that we are brothers ; 

the burden of him who has a brother 

is to accompany him in pain and death ’. 
No more will be told - 

Messages were sent 

to all the people of Islam 

to gather in Bintara 

with their weapons. 

Reverberating, rumbling were the warriors, 
their weapons without number, 
intending to destroy Madjapshit. 

With all the necessities of war, 

already gathered, all, 


were all the peoples of Islam, 
gathered in Bintara 
then, intending 
Holy War without retreat. 

Canto xvii 
Arja Tedja, his land in Tuban, 
had arrived, 
joining at Bintara 
with all his weapons. 


There were the Muslims who were under 
the Sunans of 

Ngampel and Giri : 

The Bupati of Madura, a Muslim, 
called Arja Baribin, 

had joined at Bintara 

with all of his weapons 

and the necessities of war, 

and also there came 

the Adipati of Surabaja, 

already arrived there with all his troops 
and weapons of war, 

joining at Bintara. 

Sunan Ngampel-Dénta, 

just mentioned, had arrived 

in Bintara. 

And Sunan Gini, 
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Radja-Pandita samana sampun prapta 
nagarane Garêsik 

pan saderekwa 

Susunan Ngampel- Dénta 

pépakan kang para wali 

sams arëmbag 

miwah kang para mukmin 
risampuning arémbag sira gja bubar 
mring kita Maospahit 

gagaman sumahab 

anglir rob ing samodra 

mg Madjapahit wus prapti 

geger pujëngan 

rikang wong sanagari 

mg Madjapahit apan sampun kinêpang 
wadya katah kang balik 

Dipati Bintara 

kalawan arinira 

kori ler kang denlébéts 

wus malbeng kita 

wadya mulat awingwrin 

sigra modjar Brawidjaja Madjalëngka 
sokur sutengong prapti 

Dipati Bintara 

lah pajo patih agja 

minggah palatar kang inggil 

ngong arsa mulat 

ring sutengong Dipati 

1ja apatih dahat ing kangën ingwang 
de ngong lawas tan panggih 

Sang Nata wus minggah 

wau munggwing palatar 

sapandulon wus kaakst 

lan atmadjanja 

anulja Sri Bupati 

sampun mikrad Brawidjaja Madjaléngka 
apatih datan kari 

miwah sawongira 

rikang békts ring Nata 

wus suwung ing dalêm Puri 
gurnitanira 

dening kagiri-giri 

kadya andaru swarane djanma mikrad 
tumiba ing djaladri 
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the Sage-King, had come, 
his land in Grêsik, 
a brother to 
Sunan Ngampel-Dénta. 
The walis gathered, 
together consulting 
with the true believers. 
After conferring they departed quickly 
for Madjapahit, 
the troops advancing 
like the flood-tides of the ses. 
Arriving in Madjapahit, 
in tumult and uproar 
were all the people of the city. 
Madjapahit then was besieged 
and many [of its] troops deserted. 
Adipati Bintara 
and his younger brother 
entered the northern portal, 
went into the city, 
the troops observing with fear. 
Then said Brawidjaja of Madjapahit, 
‘Thank God! My son has come, 
the Adipati Bintara. 
Come, patih | Quickly 
let us go to the high fore-court, 
I wish to see 
my son the Adipati. 
Indeed, patih, great is my desire, 
for I have not met him for so long’. 
The King ascended 
on to the fore-court 
and was seen with his own eyes 
by his son. 
Then the King 
. ascended to Heaven, Brawidjaja of Madjapahit, 
his patih accompanying, 
along with all the people 
who were true to the King. 
It was empty within the Court. 
Resounding, 
striking terror 
was the sound of the people ascending to Heaven, like a fire-ball 
plunging into the sea 
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kadya binaranang 
wau ring kang djro kita 
tjahja musna saking Puri 
tibeng Bintara 
swarane kang adjriht 
1l. kadi guntur sawéneh pan kadya gêlap 
wong Bintara awingwrin 
anarka Kijamat 
dening swara lwir bëntar 
kadya langit manangkčbi 
wéneh kantaka 
langkung dening awingwrin 
12. Adipati Bintara lumëbeng Pura 
ing djro Pura asêpi 
sampun samja merad 
tumut mring Brawidjaja 
andjéngér tan kéna angling 
ks Adipatya 
anangis djro ning ats 
13. pan karaos tng tyas jen ajogeng sira 
ja ta Sang Adipati 
Bintara wus médal 
undang sakeh ing bala 
mangkono wus bubar mulih 
maring Bintara 
ing marga tan winarni 
14. sampun prapta nagarinwa Bintara 


Babad tanah Djawi (Meinsma prose version), 29-30 24 


Adipati ing Térung enggal lumampah dating Bintara, kaderekakén Wang 
salêksa. Sampun kapanggih kalih ingkang raka, sarta ndawahakén timbalanipun 
Sang Prabu. Raden Patah mangsuli, jen sampun agéng panuwunipun mênggah 
ing sth-kawélasanipun Prabu Brawidjaja. Wondene sababipun mbotên sowan, 
awit saking wêwalêr ing agami, ingkang mbotën nglilani tijang Islam sowan 
ing tijang kapir. Barta sampun kadjangka, jen ing Bintara bade djumënëng 
karaton, wiwitipun tijang Djawi sami Islam. 

Adipati ing Térung nggrahita ing galihipun, adjrih wangsul daténg ing 
Maospahü, jen mbotën sarëng kalih ingkang raka. Ladjéng ngatag daténg Raden 
Patah, supados enggala linampahan ing kanijatanipun. Sarta Adipati ing 
Térung bade mbantoni pêrangipun. Nuntën sami pirembagan, tijang Islam sami 
kaklempakakén sadêdamêlipun wontèn ing Bintara. Bupati ing Madura, Arja 


24 This footnote ocours on p. 315. 
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glowing blood-red. 

Within the city, 

the tjahja disappeared from the Court 
and descended upon Bintara, 

the sound striking fear, 

ll. like a torrent, some (thinking it) to be lightning. 
the people of Bintara, dreading, 
imagining it was the Judgement Day 
because of the sound, as if split asunder, 
as if the Heavens had closed in, 
some fell in a swoon 
eaused by their exceeding fear. 

12. Adipsti Bintara entered the Court : 
within the Court it was still. 

All had gone to Heaven, 
following Brawidjaja. 

Struck dumb, unable to speak, 
the Adipati 

wept within his heart, 

13. moved within his heart for [Brawidjaja] who begat him. 
Then the Adipati 
of Bintara came out, 
commanding all his troops. 

They departed then, returning 
to Bintara. 
Their passage will not be described, 

14. they had arrived in the land Bintara. 


Babad tanah Djawi (Meinsma prose version) 


Adipati Têrung hurried to Bintara, accompanied by ten thousand troops. 
He met with his elder brother [Adipati Bintara, Raden Patah), and transmitted 
the order of the King [that Adipati Bintara should come to Madjapahit to pay 
obeisance] Raden Patah replied that his gratitude for the gracious favour of 
Brawidjaja was great. But the reason he did not pay court was the religious 
prohibition which did not allow a Muslim to pay court to an infidel. Further- 
more, it was prophesied that a kraton would be founded in Bintara, leading 
to the Javanese becoming Muslims. 

Adipati Térung comprehended within his heart, and feared to return to 
Madjapshit without his elder brother. Then he urged Raden Patah to carry 
out his plan with haste. And Adipati Térung would assist him in battle. It was 
then decided that the Islamic people should be brought together with all 
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Tedja mg Tuban, Bupati ing Surapringga tuwin Sang Pandita ing Girt inggih 
sampun samt nglémpak wontén ing Bintara lan sabalanipun. Punapa dene para 
wali lan para mukmin inggih sampun sams nglêmpak. Anuntên sami bidal 
dating Madjapahit. Katah ing baris tanpa wilangan. Kita ing Madjapahit 
ladjéng kakêpang. Tijang ing Madjapahit katah kang sami têluk daténg Dipati 
Bintara, mbotên wontên ingkang purun mêluk prang. Adipati ing Bintara sarta 
Adipati ing Têrung ladjéng luméb?t ing alun-alun. Adipati Bintara pinarak ing 
dédampar wontèn mg pagêlaran, ingadép para pradjurit. 

Patih Gadjah Mada ngundjuki uninga ing Sang Prabu, jen kadaténgan 
mêngsah saking ing Bintara. Samangke Adipati Bintara pinarak wontên ing 
pagělaran. Sang Prabu Brawidjaja, saréng miréng, jen ingkang mara wontèn 
ing pagêlaran, ladjéng minggah daténg pêpanggungan, karsa ningali daténg 
ingkang putra. Sang Prabu Brawidjaja sarêng sampun ningali daténg ingkang 
putra, ladjéng merad lan sabalanipun ingkang sêtya daténg Ratunipun. Kala 
meradipun Prabu Brawidjaja ing sakédap punika ugs wontën ingkang kétingal 
kados andaru, wčdalipun saking kadaton ing Madjapahit, warninipun kados 
kilat, swaranipun gumludug nggêgirisi, dumuwah daténg ing Bintara. 

Adipati Bintara nuntén lumêbêt daténg ing kadaton. Kangët eramipun, dene 
mbotên kapanggih tijang satunggil-tunggila. Muwun salêbêt ing galih. Nuntên 
mêdal saking kadaton, kundur daténg ing Bintara kalijan bantu sapradjuritipun. 


20 The system of romanization for the Javanese texts given here follows that used in T. G. T. 
Pigeaud, Javaans-Nederlands handwoordenboek, Groningen and Batavia, 1938, with the following 
exceptions: oe here becomes u, é and à become e, e (pépét) becomes d. 

I am grateful to Dr. T. G. T. Pigeaud and Professor P. J. Zoetmulder for their suggestions 
regarding the translation of more obsoure passages of the Babad kraton text, and of the Surakarta 
Major Babad text which follows. Responsibilty for the translations of course resta entirely with 
the present writer. 

31 The text is taken from the Balai Pustaka edition (81 vols., Batawi Centrum, 1939-41). 

1 This chronogram has the value a.s. 1600, which is a mistake for Sika 1400/a.p. 1478, as 
explained in the introduction. 

Professor O. C. Berg has suggested (in a letter to the author dated 18 October 1970) that 
there may be another reading for this chronogram, giving tho value a.s. 1400. The disousaion 
here centres on the word rasa. Professor Berg pointe out that rasan can mean ‘ to have a talk 
with’ and suggests that the sêngkala perhaps means, “ Destroyed and lost, so people say’. 
He then suggests that, since rasan “to have a talk with’ ie a synonym for Javanese tjaturan, 
and sinoe tjatur is also used in chronograms for the number ‘ four’ (via the Sanskrit homonym 
catur ‘four !), sirna Hang rasaning rai may be intended to mean 1400. 

This is a moat intriguing suggestion, but it does not seem to be more than an interesting 
possibility. It is true that rasa can mean ‘ talking, speaking ' (from Sanskrit rasa ‘ sound, word’), 
and that this is a synonym of Javanese tjatur, which when used in a chronogram has the meaning 
‘four’. But rasa has several other meanings as well, moluding ‘ feel, taste’, eto. Such words 
normally have the value ‘ six’ rather than “four”. 

Moreover, the words used in modern Javanese chronograms appear to have standardized 
values, and the standard value for rasa is ‘six’ while that of tjatur is ‘four’, regardleas of 
whether in some cases their meanings may be related. One certainly does encounter word-plays 
within chronograms, but ıt would seem most unlikely that an author would select a word with 
a standardized numerical value (rasa ‘six’) with the intention of representing some other 
number (rasa ‘ four’), and I know of no other such example. 

That rasa is used consistently for ‘ six’ and that the chronogram here represents 1600 may 
be seen by comparing the chronogram sirna ilang rasaning rat with the ohronogram given for 
the fall of Plered, 4.3. 1600, in Babad kraton (folio 355 r.), sirna ilang rasane ingkang bums, and in 
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their weapons, in Bintara. The Bupati of Madura, Arja Tedja of Tuban, the 
Bupati of Surabaja, and the Holy Teacher of Giri gathered in Bintara, along 
with all their troops. The walis and the true believers also gathered. Then 
they departed for Madjapahit. The number of troops could not be counted. 
The city of Madjapahit was besieged. Many of the people of Madjapahit 
submitted to Adipati Bintara; none dared to do battle. Adipati Bintara and 
Adipati Térung then entered the alun-alun. Adipati Bintara seated himself 
upon the throne on the pagélaran, in the respectful presence of the troops. 

Patih Gadjah Mada gave the King to know that the enemy from Bintara 
had come. Adipati Bintara was then reposing on the pagélaran. When King 
Brawidjaja heard that his son was on the pagélaran, he climbed to the tower, 
wishing to observe his son. When King Brawidjaja had seen his son, he then 
ascended to Heaven with his troops who were faithful to their King. At the 
moment of the ascension of King Brawidjaja, there was seen something like 
a fire-ball, coming out of the kraton of Madjapahit, like lightning in appearance, 
the sound thundering and striking fear, descending upon Bintara. 

Adipati Bintara then entered the kraton. Great was his astonishment to 
meet with not one person. He wept within his heart. Then he left the kraton 
and returned to Bintara with his allies and all the troops. 


other texts: Babad tanah Djawi (Surakarta Major Babad version; Balai Pustaka ed., xu, 32): 
airna ilang rasane ingkang bumi; British Museum Add. MS 12323 (folio 36 r.): sirna Mang 
rasaning ratu. 

2 The original MS (Leiden cod. Or. 1786, 1, 300-10) has two stanzas at this point, which are 
partially repetitive and seem to be a mistake in the original. In the Balai Pustaka edition they 
have been made one stanza. The original MS reads: 

92. Lah lindkasan tumuli 
kawula kang ngrenijangana 
Madjapahit ngong giljake 
sampun atanggung ing lampah 
pan tijang Madjaléngka 


98. lah linêkasana nuli 


sampun atanggung ring lampah 
titijang Madjaléngka 
tan ana darbe wadya gung 
Yan ulun lan bita kakang 
M The text is taken from the edition by W. L. Olthof (’s-Gravenhage, 1041). There are several 
unimportant differences in spelling and punctuation between Olthof's version and the original 
Meinsma edition (1874), 47-9. 
The system of romanization used by Olthof has been altered to acoord. with that used for the 
other texte here. 
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HASHIM AND THE MUSABBA‘AT 
By Rex 8. OFAHEY and Jay L. SPAULDING 


The Musabba‘at played an important part in the history of the Kordofan/ 
Dar Fir region in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This article 
attempts to define who they were and to examine the careers of thre» genera- 
tions of Musabba‘at sultans, in particular that of the grandson, their most 
famous sultan, Hashim b. 'Igàwi al-Musabba‘awi. 


Sources 

The sources for this study of the Musabba'&t are diverse and uneven in 
value; they may be divided into two categories, written Arabie sources, 
originating within the Sudan, and oral historical traditions. Of the former, the 
most important are the collection of biograpaies of Muslim holy men—Wad 
Dayfallah, Kstáb al-tabagat ft khusüs al-awliy? wa ’l-salshin wa ’l-‘ulama’ wa 
l-shu‘ard@ fi Sudan, ed. Ibrahim Suddayq [Sadigq, Hillelson], Cairo, 1318/1930 ; 
the Funj Chronicle—MakAtüfat Katib al-Shüna, ed. al-Shatir Bugayli ‘Abd 
al-Jalil, Cairo, 1963, and the collection of land charters from the Funj Sultanate 
of Sinnaér—al-Fiing wa ’l-ard, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim Abi Salim, Khartoum, 
1967. 

Oral tradition on the Musabba‘at comes in part from the two works of 
Sir Harold MacMichael: H. A. MacMichael, The tribes of northern and central 
Kordofan, Cambridge, 1912, and A héstory of the Arabs in the Sudan, 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1922. MacMichael’s information on the Musabba‘at is derived 
mainly from Hamid Jabr al-Dar, the last nominal Musabba‘at sultan in 
Kordofan and at one time a Mahdist amir. We have also made use of informa- 
tion from interviews with ‘Awad Hamid Jabr al-Dar, the son of MacMichael’s 
informant (O’Fahey, Khartoum North, August 1969), and Adam al-Zayn 
Muhammad, a Musabba‘awi from Dar Für (Khartoum, February 1970), and 
other oral tradition sources collected in Dar Für (O'Fahey, May-July 1969) 
and the northern Sudan (Spaulding, January-February 1970). 

But perhaps the most important account of the Musabba‘at in Kordofan, 
although whether it is oral or written in origir is difficult to determine, is that 
to be found in E. de Cadalvéne and J. de Breuvéry, L'Égypte et la Turquie, 
Paris, 1836, xz, 197-214. Cadalvéne and Breuvéry say that their account of 
Kordofan is based upon information given them by the French Orientalist 
Mathieu-Auguste Koenig, who is known to have visited Kordofan and Sinnar 
during 1824 and 1825.2 Koenig, while he was in Kordofan, seems either to 

1 We are grateful to Professor P. M. Holt of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, for having read the article in draft end making several valuable suggestions. 

18ee R. L. Hill, A biographical dictionary of the Suaan, second ed., London, 1967, 93, 200, 
for brief notices on all three. Koenig seems never to have written an account of his travels in 
the Sudan, but letters from him were published in the Bulletin de la Sociéld de Géographie de 


Paris, 1824, 81, 385; 1825, 152, 168, 370; 1826, 169, 402. We are grateful to Mr. R. L. Hill 
for these references. 
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have seen a manuscript history of the province or, and this seems the less 
likely, to have collected from some unnamed informant or informants, a 
remarkably full and accurate account of the province, accurate especially in 
its chronology. It is this account of Koenig, from Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, 
which is our main source for the article. 


The Musabba‘at and the precursors of Hashim; Jangal b. Bahr and ‘Isdwi b. 
Jangal 

The Musabba‘at to-day are an Arabic-speaking tribe, who are to be found 
in widely scattered communities throughout the Sudan.? This article is not 
concerned with the wider history of the Musabba'àt in the Sudan, but only 
with the activities of the group, called Musabba‘at, in Kordofan during the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. To be more precise, we are concerned 
only with the history of the ruling Musabba‘at clan or clans and their adherents. 

The use of ‘ tribal’ names as if they had a meaning constant through time 
and common to all those who employed the terms has been a source of ambiguity 
in the discussion of Sudanese history. In our chosen period of the history of 
Kordofan, the name ‘ Musabba‘at’ had three distinguishable meanings. First, 
the term referred to an agnatically related group, originating in Dar Für and 
linked to the Keira royal dynasty there. A second group included in the term 
were the supporters of the first, who probably came to relate themselves 
putatively to the ruling clan. Finally, the political supporters of the first two 
groups, whatever their self-defined identity, were also known as Musabba‘at, 
particularly to distant or poorly-informed observers.* 

It is difficult to determine the exact origins of the original Musabba'üt 
group or indeed to say much about their early history. What does seem certain 
is that the ruling olan (Arabic, khashm al-bayt), who were called Basna and 
from whom came the sultans, were related to the Keira dynasty, who established 
a powerful sultanate in central and western Dar Fiir some time in the seven- 
teenth century. The name Basna may be a clue, in that it is perhaps related 
to the Für word baast, which appears in origin to have meant a male member 
of the Keira clan, and which later became a title given to the sons and grandsons 
of previous or living sultans, who were, tpso facto, eligible to compete for the 
sultanate.’ 

3 There are Musabba'At villages or communities east and north of al-Füshir and near Nyala, 
in Dar Für; at al-Nuhüd, Abü Zabad, al-Ubayyid, Bara, al-Rahad, and Dilling in Kordofan ; 
also several villages near Sinnár and Sinja and also in the al-Qad&rif/Kasala region (‘Awad 
Hamid Jabr al-Dar, interview, 80 August 1969). Several of the Musabba‘at communities in 
Dar Für are Fir-speaking (Adam al-Zayn Muhammad, interview, 12 February 1970). 

4 James Bruce, the Scottish traveller, thus seems to have confused tho Musabba'At with the 
Für; the error may lie with his informanta in the southern Gezira. See A. Murray, Life and 
writings of James Bruce, Edinburgh, 1808, 425. It is noteworthy, however, that in some of the 
Funj documents the title Sultan Für al- Musabba'üt appears, which suggeste that the people of 
Sinn&r were aware of the origin of the Musabba'&t sultans. See Abii Salim (ed.), al-Fūnj wa 
*Lard, 60, 63, 66. 

+ The word baasi may appear elsewhere; the royal clan of the Berti, a tribe living in north- 
eastern Dar Für, is called Basanga; see L. Holy, ‘ Sociel consequences of dia among the Berti’, 
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It is probable that during the earliest phases of the expansion of the Keira 
sultanate in western Dar Für, which are associated with the sultans Daali, 
Ahmad Kuuruu, and Sulayman Solongdungo, one or more groups from the 
Keira clan were pushed out into the eastern Dar Für region; probably they 
were losing groups in the various succession struggles of the period.9 The 


Table 1: The Musabba‘at sultans of Kordofan 
Muhammad Sabin Ja‘al 


Ahmad Kür(Kuuruu) Muhammad Tumsam (Tumsah) 
the Keira sultans Idris 

of Dar Für | 

Bahr, jadd al-Musabba‘at 


Jangal (Jongol) 


ie Ce 


Khamis '[sàwi 
| | 
the Musabba‘at Hashim ab al-Muttalib Muhammadayn 
of Binnàr | 
Ahmad the Musabba‘at the Musabba’at, 
| of Umm Shidayra, of Jugujugu 
Muhammad Dar Für Dar Fir 
Jabr al-Dar 
| 
Hamid 


‘Awad (present generation) 


The above genealogy is based on MacMichael, History, 11, 154-5, from Hamid Jabr al-Dar 
and from information from Adam al-Zayn Muhammad, interview, 12 February 1970. On the 
Musabba‘at of Sinn&r, see Abii Salim (ed.), al-Fünj wa 'l-ard, 44-5. 


Africa, XXXVI, 4, 1967, 466-79. There are also among the Für themselves several groups called 
Baasinga. 

* There are several variants of the genealogical link between the Basna and the Keira; see 
Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L’ Égypte ei la Turquie, 1, 199; Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Tünisi, 
Tashhidh al-adhhan bi-sirat bildd al-‘Arab wa "I-Südán, ed. Mustafa Muhammad Mus'ad, Khalil 
Muhammad 'As&kir, and Muhammad Mustafa Ziyüda, Cairo, 1965, 83, and in the French 
translation by Dr. Perron, Voyage au Darfour, Paris, 1845, 67; Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Tünisi 
(Mohammed el-Tounsy) Voyage au Ouaday, Paris, 1851, 73; G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 
3 vols. (rm, Berlin, 1879-81, rrr, Leipzig, 1889), Tm, 363-4; MacMichael, Kordofan, 55-6, and 
History, xz, 154-5. See table 1 (above) for the genealogy of the Musabba'&t sultans recorded by 
MacMichael from Hamid Jabr al-Dàr. 
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movement of the Musabba‘at from Dar Für was probably in no way a mass 
tribal migration, but was rather the movement of small groups of the Keira 
clan and their adherents, who could no longer maintain themselves within the 
sultanate, into the Dar Für/Kordofan border lands. In this area, the Musabba‘at 
gathered around them further supporters and began to play a part in the 
politics of the region." 

The Musabba'át sultans, because of their reputed or authentic genealogical 
link with the Keira and because of the reputed link of the two clans, Keira and 
Bama, with the previous ruling group in Dar Für, the Tunjur, had ‘ imperial ’ 
pretensions. Before we look briefly at the careers of the two earlier sultans, 
Janqal b. Bahr and 'Is&wi b. Janqal, and in more detail, that of Hashim b. 
‘Isiwi, we can perhaps consider what we may term the Musabba‘at political 
strategy. The Musabba ‘at sultans appear to have had two strategies or policies, 
which they operated both simultaneously and consecutively; the first was 
simply to re-establish themselves in Dar Für; in other words, to supplant the 
Keira dynasty. This strategy was further refined on at least one occasion to 
supporting one Keira faction against another in Dar Kar. 

The second strategy was to try and create a Musabba‘at empire in Kordofan ; 
this ambition led the Musabba'&t sultans, particularly Hashim b. ‘Isawi, into 
a close involvement with the politics of the Sinnàr sultanate and of the riverain 
states of the northern Sudan. 

The Musabba‘at sultans failed in both their strategies and failed on more 
than one occasion. Indeed what is perhaps most remarkable was the persistence 
with which the three generations of sultans used their limited resources and 
political skill to try and fulfil their ambitions. Why they failed is perhaps the 
most interesting question and in attempting to answer it, we may perhaps 
derive some clues to the success of the Keira in Dar Fir and the Funj on the 
Nile, and to the conditions needed for success in state formation in the eastern 
Sudanic region. 

The first Musabba‘at sultan about whose career we know a little is Janqal 
b. Bahr and we ean see in his career the unfolding of the twin strategies, 
described above, and their failure. It appears that Janqal made an attempt to 
oust the Keira sultan, Musa b. Sulayman (1113-28/1701-2-1715-16), but was 
defeated in two battles and driven out of Dar Für.? Janqal moved back into 


7Jt is very unlikely that the Keira exercised any control east of Jabal Marra before the 
reign of Umar Lel (1159-67/1746-7-1753-4), and it is probable that a system of administration 
was not established east of the mountains until well into the reign of Muhammad Tayrüb 
(1176-1200/1762-3-1786-0). Similarly it is unlikely that the Sinnàr sultanate's sphere of 
influence in Kordofan, as exercised through their protégóe, the Ghudiyat, extended west of 
al-Ubayyid, since ita main interest was in the slaving region of the Nuba mountains. This left 
an enormous area for the Musabba‘at to operate within. 

* Naohtigal, Sahara und Sudan, Im, 366, and MacMichael, Kordofan, 62. Nachtigal records 
the tradition that Janqal was defeated by Musa in two battles fought at Tine and Kolge, both 
west of Jabal Marra, which appears to confirm that the Keira had little or no control east of the 
mountains ab this time. 
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the Kordofan/Dar Für border-lands, where he probably continued to recruit 
support from the tribes of the region.? 

After some years, Janqal advanced on central Kordofan, meeting and 
killing on the way, the fakt, Mukhtar b. Muhammad Jawdatallah.!? After 
his encounter with Mukhtar, Janqal with his allies, the Bidayriyya, advanced 
on al-Ubayyid and attacked Dakin al-Funjawi, who appears to have been, in 
some style, a governor for the Sinnàr sultanate in the central Kordofan region. 
Janqal was defeated and killed, his head being sent to the Funj makk in 
Sinnar.U 

Janqal left many sons, at least two of whom became prominent in Sudanese 
history.? One group of Musabba‘ét under Khamis b. Janqal seemed to have 
moved to Dar Fir, where they probably became involved in the series of wars 
between the Keira sultanate and Wadai, the neighbouring state to the west." 
Khamis and his supporters seem to have been on the losing side in some struggle 
in Dar Für and as a result moved or fled to the Sinnar sultanate to act as 
mercenary troops to the Funj makk of the time, Badi IV Abū Shulükh (1136-75/ 
1724-62).4 Khamis and his Musabba‘at cavalry rendered valuable service to 
Sinnàr during the war with the Negus Iyasu II; they were largely responsible 


“Awad Hamid Jabr al-Dür, interview, 30 August 1969, giving the tradition that Janqal 
gave the néhds, i.e. the copper kettledrums that were a symbol of authority, to many tribal 
leaders in Kordofan; a clear sign of ‘ imperial ' pretensions. 

10 Wad Dayfallah, Kitab al-tabaqüt, 164, where Janqal is said to have advanced from al-Kab. 
Suddayq locates al-Kab in western Dar Für. More probably &l-K&b was a general name referring 
to the series of hills just east of the present Dir Für/Kordofan provincial boundary. Thus in 
an ‘Abdallibi wagfiyya, dated 1149/1736 there is reference to a region delimited by al-Kab 
in the west, SawükIn in the east, Ethiopia in the south, and Aswan in the north; see al-Khartim, 
December 1967, 58 (we are grateful to Profeasor Holt for this reference). It is said that one of 
these hills, Jabal Bish&ra Tayyib, was known originally as Kab Balül ; see MaoMichaoel, Kordofan, 
74-5 and 98, where Kab is translated as ‘fort’. See also Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, IL’ Egypte 
& la Turquie, x1, 202. 

11 Wad Dayfall&h, Kitab al-fabaqüi, 164, and Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, Z/ Égypte et la Turquie, 
1r, 202; the latter source dates Janqal’s death to 1603, but this seems far too early. Mukhtür's 
father, Muhammad Jawdatallih, was the pupil of Muhammad al-Qadd&l; during the year of 
famine, Umm Lahm, 1095/1683-4, al-Qaddal sought refuge with his pupil in Kordofan, but was 
brought back to Umm TJalha by the Funj ruler, Unsa b. Nasir (1092-1103/1681-2-1691-2), 
who was unwilling for so distinguished a holy man to live under the rule of Malik Kunjara, 
which probably refers to Janqal; see Wad Deyfallàh, Kitab al-tabagüt, 23, 45. 

Makk was the title of the Funj ruler. It has been erroneously regarded as a corruption of the 
Arabio malik, and forms a plural, mukük. 

11 Wad Dayfall&h, Kstàb al-tabagat, 164, says Janqal left about 50 sons, nearly all of whom, 
. except 'Ie&wi, died fighting one another. 

13 James Bruce, Travels to discover the sources of the Nile, 5 vols., London, 1790, 1r, 637; 
Bruoe's account of Khamis, whom he calls a ‘ Prince of Dar Fowr’, is very muddled and the 
above is only & possible interpretation. 

M See Bruce, Travels, 11, 687. If Khamis left Dar Für as a result of the succession dispute 
following the death of sultan Ahmad Bukr in 1141/1728-9, there may be confirmation of this 
date in Abi Salim (ed.), al- F&nj wa Lard, 138, where Khamis, desoribed as Sulian Für, appears 
as a witness on a document dated Rajab 1141/February—March 1729. Later members of Khamis’s 
family in SinnAr carried the title, Sultan Par al- Musabba'üt ; see the discussion in Abii Salim (ed.), 
al- Fünj wa 'l-ard, 44-5. 
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for the defeat of the Ethiopians at the battle of “Ajib, near the river Dinder 
in Safar 1157 /March-April 1744.15 

Meanwhile in the Dar Für/Kordofan border-lands, Janqal had been 
succeeded as sultan of the Musabba'&t there by his son, ‘Isiwi, who was to 
prove as aotive as his father and later his son in pursuing the traditional 
Musabba/&t policy. What is interesting in ‘Isawi’s case is that he seems to 
have joined forces with a Keira faction to take over central Kordofan from 
Sinnár in order to use it as a base to intervene in Dar Für on behalf of the faction. 

Some of the Keira, notably Pelpelle b. Ahmad Bukr and Sulayman 
al-Abyad b. Ahmad Bukr, left Dar Für and sought refuge with ‘Isawi soon after 
the accession of ‘Umar Lel b. Muhammad Dawra (1159-67 /1746-7-1753-4).16 
It seems that ‘Isawi and the Awlàd Ahmad Bulr joined forces to invade central 
Kordofan, which was at that time held by the Ghudiyat for the Sinnar sultanate 
under an ‘Abdallabi governor, ‘Abdallah Ras al-Tayr. At the battle of Qihayf, 
‘Abdallah Ras al-Tayr and the Ghudiyat leader were defeated and killed.'? 
The victors then settled near al-Ubayyid. It seems 'Is&wi had received the 
support of the Awlad Ahmad Bukr in exchange for his help in ousting sultan 
‘Umar Lel from his throne. Thus as a casus bells, ‘Isawi is said to have written 
to ‘Umar demanding, since the sultan was about to bestow his father's wives 
and concubines on the leading notables in Dar Für, that he be given 'Umar's 
own mother.1® The outraged Keira sultan promptly invaded Kordofan, 
forcing ‘Isiwi to flee towards Sinnür, but giving Sulayman al-Abyad the 
opportunity to enter Dar Für, only to be defeated by sultan ‘Umar who quickly 
returned from Kordofan.!? 

"Tsàwi tried to intervene in Dar Für once more, following the death in battle 
in Wadai in 1167/1753-4 of ‘Umar Lel. Out of the usual confused interregnum, 


15 Beo Bugayli (ed.), MakAtütat Ka$ib al-Shüna, 21; MacMichael, History, 11, 365; and for 
the Ethiopian version, see I. Guidi (ed.), Annales regum Iyasu II et Iyo‘as, Paris, 1910, 114-15. 

16 Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L'Égypte ei la Turquie, xt, 202; Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 
xz, 370. Pelpelle and his brother belonged to the Awl&i Ahmad Bukr, the numerous sons of 
the great sultan Ahmad Bukr; the Awl&d Ahmad Bukr played an active part as a faction or 
series of factions in mid- and late-eighteenth century Dar Fir. The mtuation at the time of 
‘Umar Lel’s accession in D&r Für was very confused, but possibly the fact of ‘Umar succeeding 
his father, Muhammad Dawra, was in some sense a usurpation, therefore conversely the Áwlüd 
Ahmad Bukr might be regarded aa the ' legitimist ° faction among the Keira. 

17 Cadalvane and Breuvéry, L'Égypte et la Turquie, 11, 203, who date the battle to 1761. 
Bugayli (ed.), Makhitat Katib al-Shina, 24, mentions neither ‘Ieiwi nor an ‘Abdallabi governor, 
but says that the Musabba‘&t invaded central Kordofan and there were two battles, in which 
the Funj under the wasir Wad Tiima and accompanied by the 'Abdall&bi ‘Abdallah, were 
defeated, although they were finally rallied by Muhammad Abt Likaylk. For the *Abdallübi 
version, seo A. E. Penn, ‘ Traditional stories of the ‘Abdullab tribe’, Sudan Notes and Records, 
xvir, 1, 1934, 69-70, where the invasion is ascribed to a Für sultan. 

18 Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, nx, 870-1; there is reference to a similar practice by the 
later Keira sultan, ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Rashid (1200-16,/1785-6-1800-1); al-Tünisi, Tashhidh, 
101, and Darfour, 89. 'Is&wi's demand was probably morally outrageous, but it may also have 
had political implications. 

19 Cadalvine and Breuvéry, LI? Égypte ei la Turquie, 1, 204-5; Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 
ur, 971. Their versions vary slightly. 
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there emerged a new strong sultan from among the Awlad Ahmad Buk, 
Abū 'l-Qàsim (1167~76/1753-4-1761-2), and it was he who crushed ‘Isawi 
and his supporters. After his defeat ‘Isawi fled to Dar Beigo and from there 
with the aid of the Beigo sultan he was able to return to Kordofan.?? 

The defeat of ‘Isiwi by Abi 'l-Qásim marks the beginning of a hiatus, 
lasting from 1703 to about 1770, in our knowledge of the Musabba'at. It was 
perhaps during this period that some Musabba'üt made their peace with the 
Keira and returned to Dar Für; thus Muhammadayn b. ‘Isawi and a group 
of supporters returned to Dar Für and were given estates (sing. haküra) at 
Jugujugu in the al-Fashir region by the successor of Abū 'l-Qasim, Muhammad 
Tayrab b. Ahmad Bukr (1176—1200/1762-3-1T8b-6).3t 


The career of Hashim b. “Tsawi 

It is said that after "Ts&wi's death, the elders of the Mashgham clan (khashm 
al-bayt), who were by custom responsible for choosing which of the previous 
sultan’s sons should succeed, came together to choose the next Musabba'&t 
sultan. Keeping ‘Isiwi’s death a secret, they sent to Hashim, one of the dead 
sultan’s many sons, who was at that time studying religious subjects in Dar 
Für. Hashim hurriedly returned and was appointed sultan, and the other 
sons of "Is&wi were imprisoned. Hashim probably became sultan about 1770.24 

From the very beginning of his career, Hashim seems to have pursued the 
traditional Musabba‘at policy of trying to create in central Kordofan a 
Musabba‘at empire. Ironically, in view of the tremendous activity of his 
career, he came close to achieving this early on but was never afterwards so 
successful. Hashim appears to have begun his remarkable life of war and 
intrigue by securing his home base in the Dar Für/Kordofan border-lands. 

His first move appears to have been against the Bidayriyya of Jabal 
Bishàra Tayyib under their chief, Balül. By an act of treachery, he drove the 


Y? Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L'Égypie ei la Turquie, 1, 207, is the only source for this episode. 
They also say that ‘Isiwi was murdered by his unole, Mustafa, on his return to Kordofan. 
Another tradition asserts that he died naturally in the KAja/Ksatüul region; ‘Awad Hamid 
Jabr al-Dür, interview, 30 August 1969. 

3! Adam al-Zayn Muhammad, interview, 12 February 1970, and his collection of Jugujugu 
Musabba'&t tradition, al-T'urath al-sha'bi W-qabila al-Musabba‘at, mimeograph, Khartoum, 1970. 
The exact date of Muhammadayn’s return to Dar Für is not olear, but it was probably before 
Tayr&b’s invasion of Kordofan in 1200/1785-68. 

1 ‘Awad H&mid Jabr al-Dar, interview, 80 August 1969, who also gave the tradition that 
Hashim and Muhammad Tayrab were cousins, since their mothers were sisters, daughters of the 
sultan of the Mims, a small Arabized tribe, who live around Wadi‘a, south-east of al-Fashir. 
A similar tradition was also recorded from Sabil Adam Ya‘qib, interview, al-Fashir, 4 June 
1970. These traditions appear to contradict Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, m, 375, that ''ayr&b's 
mother was the sister of the sultan of Zaghiwa Kobe, in north-western Dar Für. The traditions 
would make better sense, in that chronologically Tayr&b appears to belong to an older generation 
than Hashim, if we assume that one of Tayrüb's wives was a daughter of the Mima sultan, the 
sister of Hishim’s mother. Since we know Tayrab campaigned in eastern Dar Für, a matrimonial 
alliance with the Mima was very likely. The Keira lmk, whatever its exact nature, and a period 
of residence in Dar Für, probably gave Hashim an excellent understanding of the politics of the 
sultanate; see algo p. 329, n. 53. 
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Bidayriyya out and further strengthened his hold on the area by opening wells, 
cut through the rock, at Sodiri, north-west of Jabal Katul?? Hashim now had 
a secure and well-nigh inaccessible base in the area bounded by Jabal Kaja, 
Jabal Katül, Jabal Bishara Tayyib, and Sodiri. It is probable also that Hashim 
had an understanding with Tayrüb who was about this time consolidating 
Keira rule in eastern Dar Für among such tribes as the Berti, Birged, and Beigo 
and who had his fashir or capital at Ril in south-eastern Dar Fir.24 

In 1772 Hashim moved east to attack the Ghudiyàt and he is said to have 
defeated them at a battle fought near Mulbas, some 15 miles south of 
al-Ubayyid.™ The forces of the Sinnàr sultanate in Kordofan under Muhammad 
Abū Likaylik were too weak to stop him and Hashim was able to occupy 
al-Ubayyid without resistance.** 

By his victory over the Ghudiy&t and occupation of central Kordofan, 
Hashim acquired the opportunity, or perhaps the necessity of participating in 
the internal politics of the Sinnàr sultanate. The provinces of the Sinnàr 
sultanate were governed by a group of tightly interrelated aristocratio families, 
through their professional armies and civil service composed of slaves. In 
European writings these kings have often been identified by reference to the 
peoples they ruled; for example the *Adlan&b and Hannikab dynasties were 
often called ‘ Shaiqiyya ' kings." In reality these dynasties were kings over 
the Shaigiyya rather than of them; the local freemen did not participate in 
political life on the state-wide level, and were excluded from marriage into 
the ruling group. The family ties of the kings were rather with the ruling 
houses of the other provinces, where a similar set of social and political con- 
ditions prevailed. The civil conflicts in the eighteenth-century Sinnar sultanate 
were by no means tribal wars, but rather dynastic disputes among interrelated 
royal lineages.35 

In Hashim’s time, the situation in the Nile valley invited intrigue. The 


*3 Sce MacMichael, Kordofan, 74-5, 98; although no date is given for the episode, it would 
seem likely that Hashim occupied Jabal Bishüra Tayyib early in his career. On the importance 
of the Kaja/Katiil region, see M. Born, Zentralkordofan, Marburg, 1966, 68, 71. 

4 Al-Tünist, T'ashhidh, 76-7, and Darfour, 58-9; Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, n, 376. 

3 ‘Awad Hamid Jabr al-Dar, interview, 30 August 1969. 

16 Murray, Bruce, 425, from Bruce’s diary in Sinnar, dated 1 August 1772. There can be little 
doubt that Brace was referring to Hashim’s invasion, although he mentions neither Hashim 
nor the Musabba‘at. Bruce says that a Für army advanced from Ril, whioh suggeeta a large 
measure of Keira involvement in Hishim’s plans; this is confirmed by Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, 
L’ Égypte et la Tux quie, 11, 209. 

7 For example, see J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia, London, 1819, 278; F. Caillieud, 
Voyage à Méroé, au Fleuve Blanc, 4 vols., Paris, 1820, 1t, 28-4. After the fall of Sinnar, the 
royal families of the 'Adlàn&b and Hannikab oame to adopt Sháigiyya ancestry: interviews, 
Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Hasan, Shaykh ‘Assiim, 30 December 1969; al-Zayn Idris, 11 January 
1970, of the ‘Adlinab; al-Hajj T&h& Hamad, 15 January 1970, and ‘Uthman Sa‘id, Shaykh 
al-Masiwi, 10 January 1970, of the Hannikaéb. For convenienoe, this usage will be retained in 
the present discussion. 

35 Spaulding describes aspects of the social and dynastic history of the northern Funj kingdom 
in his Ph.D. thesis, Kings of sun and shadow: a history of the ‘Abdallab provinces of the northern 
Sinndr sultanate, 1500-1800 A.D , Columbia Univernty, 1971. 
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abortive revolt against makk Badi III al-Ahmar in the early years of the 
eighteenth century had never been totally suppressed; the relatives of the 
defeated manjal,2? the ‘Abdallabi Muhammad al-Simayh, had based themselves 
on Old Dongola and the Shaiqiyya country and refused to be dislodged.” 
They hoped to recover the manjihkiyya and repeatedly attacked Halfayat 
al-Mulük, the ‘Abdallab capital just north of modern Khartoum, as well as 
raiding caravans.“ At the time of Hashim’s victory over the Ghudiy&t, the 
màánji Muhammad b. “Ajib conceded to the traveller, James Bruce, that the 
Rubatàb country marked the effective northern limit of his power.? In the 
southern part of the sultanate a new rift opened between the family and 
supporters of Muhammad Abü Likaylik, who.had established himself as regent 
in 1175/1761-2 and died in 1190/1776-7, and the royal house of Sinnár, whose 
partisans may be termed the ' legitimists'. Both factions sought allies among 
the middle Nile provinces of the Ja/aliyün in Shandi and al-Matamma, the 
Mirayfab of Berber, and the ‘Abdallab. 

The Sa'dab state, which included the Ja'aliyün of the west bank of the Nile, 
with its capital at al-Matamma, was an early eighteenth-century offspring of 
Shandi. The origin of the state and its dynasty was clouded by murder and its 
kings had every reason to support the Abū Likaylik faction against the 
‘ legitimists ’.33 The Awlad Nimr of Shandi, on the contrary, were consistently 
sympathetic to the party of the makk of Sinnar. The Mirayfab of Berber were 
probably the weakest of the middle Nile peoples and dissipated their energies 


29 Manjil or manjilak (there are varying vocalizations) was the title of the ruling chief of the 
Abdall&b, who served as the viceroy of the Funj sultan over the northern provinces. 

2° The descent of the *Adlàn&b kings from the family of Muhammad al-Simayh is described 
in a document preserved by the former ndzir of the Shalqiyya, al-Zayn Idris, which was copied 
by Spaulding at Merawi, 11 January 1970. 

1 Cailliaud, Voyage, 11, 195. The ‘Adlanab were later to receive the ‘Abdallab heartlands as 
a reward for collaborating with the invading Turco-Egyptian forces. 

32 Murray, Bruce, 432. 

33 The tradition recorded in the.Na&'üm Shugayr, Tarikh al-Sadan al-gadim wa "I-hadih 
wa-jughraflyyatuhu, Cairo, n.d. [1903], reprinted Beirut, 1957, 3 vols. ın 1, 425, deriving both 
the Sa'd&áb and the Awléd Nimr from Idris TIT b. al-Fahl surely errs. When Bruce visited Shandi 
in 1772, Idris ITI was still young and probably under the regenoy of his mother; Bruoe, Travels, 
Iv, 526, 529. In the same year malik Sa'd was campaigning in Kordofan; see below, p. 320. 
In 1772 the people of Shandi were ternfied lest Abii Likaylik—end malik Sa‘d—return from 
Kordofan and devastate the province; Bruce, Travels, Iv, 531. Obviously both the Sa'dab 
and their conflict with Shandi were in existence before Idris III b. al-Fahl reached maturity. 

The diffüoulty can be resolved by reference to Cailliaud’s Ja'aliyün king list, a confusing 
document which fails to distinguish between the two dynasties; Cailliaud, Voyage, mx, 106-7. 
It suggests that conflict broke out among the sons of an earlier malik, ‘Abd al-Salim, after his 
death at the hands of the Fun]. His suocessor and son, al-Fahl, the only recorded malik of that 
name, who is said to have ruled for 15 years, was assassmated by a second brother, Diy&b, 
80 that a third, Idris TI, could rule. After six years Idris II was killed by the Kawühla on the 
Atbara and Diy&b succeeded, followed by four brothers. Meanwhile a son of al-Fahl, Idris TII, 
is known to have been ruling Shandi under the tutelage of his mother; Bruce, Travels, iv, 
626, 529. Therefore all the brothers of al-Fahl must have ruled elsewhere, presumably at 
al-Matamma. This would have been the origin of the Sa‘d&b state. The next malik of al-Matamma 
was the Sa'd mentioned above; he was indeed the son of Idris, but not Idris III b. al-Fahl, 
but of Idris II b. ‘Abd al-Salim, the first to benefit from the murder of the original al-Fahl. 
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in wars with Shandi, the Shaigiyya, and the Rubatab. That they were subject 
to the same partisan pressures as were the Ja‘aliyiin became obvious when a 
succession dispute erupted during the last years of the Sinnar sultanate; one 
contender bore the name Abii Likaylik, while the other sought the assistance 
of Shandi.** Continuous succession disputes among the ‘Abdallab prevented 
the formation of permanent factions, but the group furnished allies to both 
parties. The Shaiqiyya rulers were at odds with the dynasties of Berber, 
Shandi, and the ‘Abdallib, but maintained good relations with the Sa'dab 
perhaps because they wanted to use al-Matamma as an alternative to the 
hostile commercial entrepôt of Shandi across ths river. Such was the political 
situation within the Sinnar sultanate when Hashim first appeared. 

At the same time as Hashim’s victory over the Ghudiyat, there seems to 
have been a parallel conflict in the northern Kordofan/Bayüda region, for a 
comment of James Bruce may be interpreted to mean that the Shaigiyya 
were involved in the affairs of Kordofan as early as 1772. In that year, Bruce 
learned in Halfayat al-Mulük, presumably from an ‘Abdallabi informant hostile 
to the Shàigiyya, that the Fazara, the Banü Jarrar, and the Kababish had 
‘expelled the ancient Arabs of the Bahiouda, who pretend now only to be 
subjects of Kordofan’.3® The outcome of Hashim’s invasion of central 
Kordofan was not yet known and Bruce’s informant was probably suggesting 
that the Shaiqiyya, who with reasonable certainty may be identified as the 
‘ancient Arabs’, were in some way connected with the Ghudiyat and the 
faction of Abii Likaylik.*" 

The military leaders in Sinnar did not passively accept Hashim’s conquest. 
In 1186/1772-3, malik Sad moved to al-Ubayyid, presumably to oppose 
Hashim.“ He seems not to have returned from Kordofan until 1199/1784-5 
and undoubtedly spent his stay raiding and plotting against the Musabba‘at 
and their sultan. 

The next eight years of Hashim’s career (1772-80) are obscure, although 
there is no reason to suppose he relaxed his control over central Kordofan. He 
probably did not control the land east of al-Ubayyid as far as the White Nile, 
since, a8 we have seen, malik Sa'd stayed on somewhere in this region, holding 
it in the interest, probably, of the Abii Likaylik faction of Sinnar. 

But in 1194/1780, the wasir from the Abū Likaylik family, Rajab b. 
Muhammad, mounted a concerted attempt to retake central Kordofan and 


*! Muhammad Hijayba (Abi Likaylik faction) and Shaykh Rahma (‘legitimist’ faction), 
interviews Berber, 30 January, 1970. 

25 Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L'Égypte et la Turquie, 1t, 256-7; interview, Nari, 3 January 
1870, Muhammad Sulaymin Hammadti, from the leading faki family of Nürl, who acourately 
described the eighteenth-century wars of the Shalqiyya with Berber, Shandi, and the ‘Abdallib 
but denied that hostilities had ever taken place with the Sa'd&b because, he said, there were 
close family ties between the two groups. 

36 Bruce, Travels, rv, 515. 

37 Brace, Travels, 1v, 581. 

36 Busayli (ed), MakAtütat Katib al-Shüna, 27. 

3 Bugayli (ed), MakApujat Katib al-Shina, 32. 
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drive out Hashim. The Funj Chronicler states that he ‘ went to Kordofan, 
as had his fathers before him, and busied himself with blockading the 
mountains ’.“° Rajab’s activities around the Nuba mountains become explicable 
if we assume he was slave-raiding to fill up his regiments before attacking 
Hashim, The latter, however, refused to fight and retreated north-westwards 
to Abi Sal&'a, probably on his way to his refuge in the Sodiri region. The 
Musabba'&t are said to have been so enraged by their sultan’s apparent 
cowardice that they turned and fought Rajab under Hashim’s brother, 
‘Abdallah Dikso. They were defeated and ‘Abdallah was killed. Hashim 
continued his retreat back to the security of the K&ja/Katül region; it was 
the first of his strategic withdrawals and the end of what was to be the longest 
period that he held central Kordofan.t! 

Internal events in Binnàr rather than any military activity by Hashim 
brought an end to the rule of Rajab b. Muhammad in central Kordofan. No 
sooner had Rajab left Sinnàr in 1194/1780 than a revolt broke out under the 
‘Abdallab mánjil, al-Amin. Rajab, still in Kordofan, dispatched his brother 
Nasir, to restore order, but although Nasir was able to contain the revolt and 
to appoint a new “Abdallab manjsl, he could neither capture al-Amin nor even 
prevent him from so devastating the trade centre of Arbaji in 1198/1783-4 
that it never recovered.** The revolt assumed more serious proportions in 
1199/1784-5, when makk ‘Adlan IT of Sinnar assembled the Awlad Nimr of 
Shandi, al-Amin of the ‘Abdallab, and other ‘ legitimists’ and imprisoned, 
enslaved, and executed many of the leaders of the Abū Likaylik faction. As 
a result of this, Rajab and malik Sa'd were forced to return to Sinnar in the 
following year, 1786. Once more there was a power vacuum in central 
Kordofan. 

For the second time, and indeed for the last time. Hashim and the 
Musabba‘ét moved from the Kaja/Katül region and occupied al-Ubayyid.“ 
This time, however, Hashim was not destined to stay in central Kordofan for 
very long, since the Keira sultanate of Dar Für began to look eastwards. 

In Dar Für, by 1200/1785-6, Sultan Muhammad Tayrab had good and 
various reasons for wanting to incorporate Kordofan into his empire. First, 
he was anxious to consolidate his position in eastern Dar Für and round off 
and secure his successful series of campaigns there. To do this, it would be 
necessary to eliminate the Musabba'at base at Kaja/Katü] and, as we shall see, 
Hashim had given him reason to want this. But there were also good reasons 


t Busayli (ed), Makhtüfat Katib al-Shina, 31. 

tt Qadalvéne and Breuvéry, L’ Égypte et la Turquie, 1, 209. 

*1 Bugayli (ed), Makhfijat Katib al-Shüna, 91. 

© Busayli (ed), Makhfajat Katib al-Shüna, 32; Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L'Égypte ei la 
Turquie, 11, 210. 

** Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L/ Égypie ei la Turquie, 11, 210. 

ts Al-Tünist, Tashhidh, 76-7, and Darfour, 58-9; Naohtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 1, 375. 
Tayréb’s campaigns are further discussed in O'Fahey's Ph.D. thesis, The growth and development 
of the Keira sultanate of Dar Fur, University of London, 1972. 
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within the politics of Dar Für for Tayrab, old as he was, to go on campaign ; 
tension had been growing between the sultan on the one hand and the Awlad 
Ahmad Bukr on the other. Thus Tayrab may have been prompted to invade 
Kordofan as a convenient method of removing from Dar Für the Awlad Ahmad 
Bukr and so ensure the smooth succession of his son, Ishaq.5* 

But the immediate cause of Tayrüb's invasion was that Hashim, from his 
Kàja/Katül base, was causing trouble in Dér Für. What Hashim’s exact 
motives were is difficult to determine; he was probably harking back to the 
old Musabba‘at policy practised by his grandfather and father, of involving 
themselves in Dar Für politics perhaps in the long-term hope of re-establishing 
themselves there. More practically, Hashim was probably anxious to upset 
Tayraéb’s programme of expansion in eastern Dar Für. Probably from about 
1783, Hashim’s followers began to raid into eastern Dar Har; they attacked, 
at this time, the Turiij, a group of Nuba slave soldiers settled by Tayrab in 
Dar Daju in south-eastern Dar Für. They raided the Arab nomads and reached, 
on one occasion, as far as Tayrab’s fashir at Ril itself." Musabba'at tradition 
records two battles fought between Hashim’s men and the Für, in both of 
which the former were successful. The most famous battle was one fought at 
Jabal al-Hilla, some 20 miles west of the modern Dar Für/Kordofan boundary 
on the al-Füahir/al-Nuhüd road.# 

As Hashim’s activities in eastern Dar Für grew, so did his wider ambitions 
and these latter involved him indirectly with groups from the riverain Sudan. 
He is said, at this time, to have raised a mercenary force of 10,000 men, recruited 
from the Danaqla, Shaiqiyya, Kababish, and Rizaygat, and which also included 
slave troops.f* The Kababish and Rizaygat were nomads who undoubtedly 
hoped to fare better with Hashim than under the more powerful Keira sultanate. 
The Dan&gla were merchants, but they travelled armed and had considerable 
experience in sword-play, if not in organized warfare.5° They dominated the 
commerce of Kordofan, having founded the entrepót of Bara, and traded along 
the routes to Shandi or al-Matamma and to Egypt via their homeland.* The 
Shaiqiyya were their overlords and also merchants in their own right; they 
shared an interest in keeping Kordofan under friendly rule. Hashim must have 


46 A]-Tünisi, Tashhidh, 86, and Darfour, 68. 

*' Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, n1, 376; Shuqayr, Ta'rikh al-Silddn, 450. 

44 ‘Awad Hamid Jabr al-Dar, interview, 30 August 1990, gave the tradition that some three 
or five years after the battle at Jabal al-Hilla, Tayr&b gathered a huge army and marched on 
Kordofan; an army so huge that when it camped it drank the wels dry. This refers, no doubt, 
to the invasion of 1200/1785-6, so we may date Hüshim's forays to the period 1780-5. 

40 A)-Tiinisi, Tashhidh, 84, and Darfour, 67. 

50 In Old Dongola and Dar al-Shaiqiyya, a sword was called a ‘ djellabé ' and some 40 years 
later, in a similar fashion to Hashim, the magdtim Musallim assembled the Dan&gla merchante 
of Bara to resist the Turco-Egyptian invasion of Kordofan; Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L Égypte 
et la Turquie, 11, 260 and 220. 

51 Seo I. Pallme, Travels in Kordofan, London, 1844, 13. The exact date of the foundation 
of Bara is unknown, but it already existed in 1200/1785-86 when Tayrib encamped and later 
died there. 
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proved himself a congenial trading partner to have won their allegiance since 
1772.52 

But Hashim and his allies had overreached themselves and Tayrāb began 
to prepare to move on Kordofan. After a half-hearted attempt to reach a 
peaceful settlement, the Keira sultan collected an immense army and set 
out to conquer Kordofan.9 Hashim must have realized that he had no serious 
hope of standing against the Dar Fir host and made another of his strategic 
withdrawals, but this time eastwards; the Kaja/Katül region could no longer 
serve him as a base. 

Instead he went to the Dongola region, probably to the jazirat Nasri of 
the traditional account, described as west of Dar al-Shaiqiyya.™ At that time 
the Dongola region from where the Nile turns north to the borders of Dar 
al-Shaigiyya near Kurti, was ruled by the Hannikab section of the Shaigiyya.® 
It seems probable then that the Shaiqi malsk, Sabil, with whom Hashim arranged 
the political marriage of his daughter, Sharifiyya, belonged to the Hannikab.* 
The Hannikib kingdom lay near the terminus of the Kordofan/Dongola caravan 
route at al-Dabba and would have served Hashim admirably as a listening 
post and a base for intrigue. 

It is difficult to ascertain the extent of Tayrab’s advance across Kordofan— 
he may have reached the Nile at Omdurman, he certainly went further than 
Bara.?? But this campaign was far more than a mere raid. Although Hashim 
and his supporters did not realize it then or later, it was to lay the foundations 
for nearly 40 years of Keira rule in Kordofan. But the strength of the Keira 
grip on Kordofan was not to become apparent for some years. Tayrib was 
forced by a disgruntled army to retrace his steps homewards and was, more- 
over, a dying man. The army reached Bara and there Tayrab died. 

The Dar Für army at Bara, after much confused wrangling, chose ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Ahmad Bukr as sultan, whereupon the new sultan hurried back 


52 The prosperity of Khandaq and al-Dabba under Shalgiyya rule, as well as the flourishing 
market towns of the Shilgiyya homeland, contradict the ‘ received tradition ' that the Shiigiyya 
looked upon merchants as mere bearers of potential loot; see M. A. Linant de Bellefonds, 
Journal d'un voyage à Méroé dana les années 1821 ef 1822, ed. M. Shinnie, Khartoum, 1958, 30, 73 ; 
Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L'Égypte ei la Turquie, x, 288-99. 

s3 For the preparations for the campaigns and Tayr&b's order of march, see Shuqayr, Ta'rikh 
al-Sidan, 449-51. The description suggests that Tayraéb had more in mind than a mere punitive 
raid. Tayràb wrote to Hashim telling him to keep the peace; see al-Tünist, Tashbidh, 86, and 
Darfour, 69, quoting the letter, or more probably an imaginative reconstruotion, in which 
Tayrab addresses Hashim as ‘ cousin’ (yd ibn ‘ammi), see p. 323, n. 22. 

5* Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L’ Egypte ei la Turquie, u, 211; the traditional account is to 
be found in MaoMichael, Kordofan, p. 63, n. 3; the several traditions in MacMichael relating to 
Hiishim’s career appear in short individual paragraphs. Their sequence cannot be reconciled 
with what is known of Hashim’s career from other sources; we have thus regarded each 
paragraph as a discrete and independent tradition, arranging them in an order which conforms 
to the outline established by documentary sources. 

55 Cailliand, Voyage, 11, 315-38. 

56 MacMichael, Kordofan, p. 03, n. 3. 

57 MaoMichael, Kordofan, 14-16. 

ss A]-Tünisi, Tashhidh, 88, and Darfour, 70; Shuqayr, Ta'rikh al-Sddan, 451. 
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to Dar Für to assert his claims there against Ishäq b. Muhammad Tayrab, 
pausing only to leave a governor at al-Ubayyid and to collect recruits by slave- 
raiding in the Nuba mountains.5? The civil war and various conspiracies in 
Dar Fir, from which ‘Abd al-Rahman emerged victorious, were to keep the 
new sultan busy for several years.°° This enabled Hashim to re-enter Kordofan 
and drive out the governor left behind by the Keira sultan.?! His supporters 
appear to have included warriors from the Bani Jarrar and the Shaiqiyya.™ 

Hashim does not appear to have realized how determined ‘Abd al-Rahman 
was to hold on to Kordofan. Once he had consolidated his position in Dar 
Für, the sultan began to prepare an expedition to deal with Hashim. An army 
was sent, probably in 1206/1791-2, under tke joint command of the slave 
eunuch, Muhammad Kurra, and malik Ibrahim b. Rammad.® Kurra and 
Ibrahim b. Rammad met and defeated Hashim at Umm Jinayhat near Bara.“ 
Although Hashim was never to admit it until the end of his days, this arrival 
in Kordofan of Muhammad Kurra, a man of outstanding ability, ended any 
chances he may have had of establishing his own empire there. Kurra firmly 
established Keira power in Kordofan and in such a way as to make it acceptable 
to the trading communities there, so that they, in the days of Turco-Egyptian 
rule, looked back favourably on the rule of Dar Für.95 

After his defeat by Kurra, Hashim appears to have returned to Old Dongola 
and resumed plotting and waiting. He contracted the marriage of a second 
daughter, Ja‘aliyya, to the young Hannikab malik, Zubayr.? But Hashim may 
have found the Shaiqiyya less anxious to participate in Kordofan adventures 
following the ‘Abdallab campaign of 1790 and in any case they were not strong 
enough allies to guarantee success against Kurra. Seeking to broaden his 


59 Al-Tinist, Tashhidh, 93-8, and Darfour, 76-85; Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 111, 377-8 ; 
Shuqayr, Ta'rikh al-Südan, 453. 

0 A]-Tünist, Tashhidh, 104-9, and Darfour, 98-100; Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 11x, 380-1. 

$1 Cadalvéne and Breuvóry, L'Égypie ei la Turquie, 11, 211; al-Tinial, Tashhidh, 128, and 
Darfour, 120. 

6 The presence of the Shüiqiyya with Hashim may be argued from the attempt of the 
*AbdsllAb mánjil, during Hüshim's absence, to reconquer Old Dongola and Dar al-Shiigiyya in 
1790, while the homeland was denuded of warriors. It was treachery within the ménjil’s own 
forces, resulting in his assassination and a civil war, rather than the Shaiqiyya warriors, which 
brought about the ‘Abdalléb failure: see Busayil (ed), Makhfadiat Kütib al-Shiina, 37-8; 
MacMichael, History, m, 972; A. E. D. Penn, ‘ Traditional stories of the ‘Abdullab tribe’, 
Sudan Notes and Records, xvii, 1, 1934, 75-7. 

& The chronology of events in Dar Für at this time is unclear; a probable reconstruction is: 
1787, death of Tayrab; 1787-8, return of ‘Abd al-Rahm&n to Dar Für; 1788-91, civil war; 
1791, the foundation of al-Füshir and the expedition to Kordofan. Al-Tinisl, Tashhidh, 128, 
and Darfour, 120, mentions only Kurra as commander, but Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L’ Égypte 
et la Turquie, 11, 211, mention both, which seems the more probable in that Ibrahim, a leading 
Für notable, may have been sent to keep an eye on Kurra. 

4 AlTünisi, Tashhidh, 128, and Darfour, 120; Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L’ Egypte el la 
Turquie, n, 211; Naohtigal, Sahara und Sudan, m, 383. 

55 See the remarks in Pallme, Travels, 11-16, and C. Cuny, Journal de voyage de Siout à 
ELObeid, Paris, 1858, 177. 

** Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L'Égypte ¢ la Turquie, n, 211. 

*: MaoMichael, Kordofan, 83. 
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support among the riverain states, Hashim moved to the Sa‘dab capital, 
al-Matamma, and ‘formed alliances with the Sháíkía, Ga’alin and Danagla, 
and at last decided to reconquer Kordofan’. The Sa‘dab were allies com- 
patible with the Shaiqiyya and from al-Matamma, it may have been easier to 
interest the Abii Likaylik faction in Sinnàr in Hashim’s various schemes. 

From 1791 to 1800 at least, Kurra seems to have had general oversight of 
Kordofan affairs, although he probably spent most of his time in eastern Dar 
Fir. Kurra established the Keira provincial capital at Bara and while northern 
Kordofan was the general responsibility of malik Ibrahim, Kurra was respon- 
sible for the south. The two commanders joined forces to campaign against 
one group of Hashim’s supporters still in Kordofan, the Bani Jarrar nomads, 
who were severely mauled.” 

Despite the activities of Kurra and Ibrahim, Hashim did not give up 
attempting to subvert Keira rule in Kordofan, presumably from his new base 
at al-Matamma. In the summer of 1794, W. G. Browne, an English traveller 
who was in Dar Fir from 1793 to 1796, saw five Keira provincial officials 
executed in al-Fashir, because they had been in correspondence with Hashim.” 
The following year, 1795, Hashim was still pressing Kurra hard; Browne 
watched a parade of troops in al-Fashir who were to be sent as reinforcements 
to Kordofan, where over half the Dar Für garrison had died from smallpox. 
Spoils taken in the fighting against Hashim were displayed; 80 slaves and a 
quantity of cattle.” 

In 1796, Hashim moved back to Kordofan and malik Ibrahim was recalled."3 
He was replaced by another slave eunuch, Musallim, who was ordered to deal 
with Hashim once and for all, chasing him to Egypt if necessary. Once more 
Hashim’s return was brief; he was driven out by Musallim."* 

Following his defeat by Musallim, Hashim once more fled to Old Dongola, 
this time by way of Shandi. Háshim's visit to Shandi was certain to arouse 
suspicions among the Shaiqiyya and Sa‘dab, enemies of the Awlad Nimr, and 
it was at this point that they began to regard Hashim as unreliable, so that 


88 MacMichael, Kordofan, 63. 

*? Cadalvéne and Breuvóry, L Égypte ei la Turquie, 1, 211. 

70 Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L’ Égypte et la Turquie, 1, 211. 

1 W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, Egypt and Syria, London, 1799, 219. 

73 Browne, Travels, 228. 

73 It is possible to follow Keira administrative changes in Kordofan from Cadalvéne and 
Breuvéry, L'Égypte et la Turquie, 1, 211-14; in 1796, Ibrkhim was recalled and replaced in 
northern Kordofan by Musallim. In 1799, the wazir, Muhammad b. ‘Ali Dokumi, was sent to 
Kordofan to investigate and recall both Kurra and Musallim. A little later Musallim returned, 
accompanied by a Musabba‘iwi amir, Tayma, perhaps to draw the Kordofan Musabba'At 
loyalties away from HAshim. About the same time Muhammad b. ‘Alf Dokumi became governor 
of southern Kordofan, to replace Kurra, who had cleared his name and still kept the supreme 
administrative title, Abbo Shaykh Daali, and with it, probably general overlordship of Kordofan 
and eastern Dar Für affairs. After ‘Abd al-Rahmén’s death in 1215/1800-1, the situation 
remained the same until Kurra's own desth in rebellion in Rajab 1219/October-November 1804. 
With the recall of Muhammad b. ‘Ali, Musallim was left in sole charge. 

74 Cadalvéne and Brenvéry, DL Égypte ei la Turquie, 1, 212. 
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within the year, 1211/1796-7, he had to leave Old Dongola.” Summoning 
the defeated Banü Jarrar from Kordofan, Hashim entered the Gezira, or more 
likely the Jimi‘ab country, east of the Nile and a little to the north of 
Khartoum.” Hashim’s flirtation with the Awlid Nimr had won him another 
‘legitimist ’ ally in the Awlad al-Amin of the ‘Abdallab, who rode with him." 
Opposed by the Jimi‘ab, Hashim swore that he would kill at least 100 of them 
and after a fight which left only 99 Jimi‘ab corpses on the battle-field, it is said 
he killed a dog to fulfil his oath." 

The regent Nagir b. Abi Likaylik may be excused for viewing this as an 
invasion; he assembled his forces and rode out against Hashim, confronting 
him at Siri, north of Omdurman.” But it proved possible to negotiate a 
mutually satisfactory agreement; Hashim and the Awlad al-Amin returned 
to Sinnar with Nasir, while the Banü Jarrür “ went back whence they came 
after Nasir had honoured them and given them clothes '.9 It was probably at 
this time that Musallim wrote to ‘Abd al-Rahman complaining that Hashim 
had taken refuge in Sinnàr, ostensibly a friendly power.?! 

The nature of the agreement between Hashim and the rulers of Sinnàr 
was soon to be revealed. Hashim moved south and settled on the right bank 
of the White Nile, probably in the capacity of & provincial governor for Sinnar. 
Koenig's informant stated that Hashim was stealing cattle from the Arabs. 
In official terminology this was called tax-collecting, and Hashim could not 
have done so for any substantial period of time, 1797-1800, without the 
approval of Sinnar. Equally the area around Alays was the time-honoured 
staging area for campaigns into Kordofan from Sinnar and by establishing 
Hashim in this area the rulers of Sinnàr were both blessing his efforts and 
using him to protect their western borders against a possible incursion by 
Musallim. More substantial aid they were not able to give. 

Hashim, settled near Alays and ever anxious to reassert himself in Kordofan, 
saw what proved an illusory chance when m 1215/1800-1 Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Rahman died, to be succeeded by his fourteen-year-old son, Muhammad 
al-Fadl. Hashim seems to have thought that the Keira in Kordofan, made 
uncertain by the situation at home, would let him into Kordofan peacefully, 
since he sent his youngest son to Musallim at Bara to ask him to intervene 
with the new sultan on his behalf, to let him settle in peace in Kordofan. 
Perhaps Hashim was growing old and tired. The real ruler in Dar Für at this 
time was Hashim’s old opponent, Kurra, but the governors of Kordofan, 
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Musallim and Muhammad b. ‘Ali Dokumi, without consultmg Dar Für, 
promptly rebuffed Hashim’s attempt to obtain a guarantee of safety.9? 

Foiled in his peaceful attempt and threatened by Musallim, Hashim is 
said to have made a last desperate appeal to all the supporters of the Musabba‘at 
cause in Kordofan to join him. It is said that 12,000 did so, but in the final 
battle in 1801, he and his supporters were routed by Musallim.™ 

Koenig’s informant believed that Hashim was killed in the battle. But 
Musabba‘at tradition asserts that he escaped to Jabal Hinayk and thence to 
the hilly Hassaniya country of the southern Bayiida.®* Hashim and his followers 
maintained themselves there for several years, but ‘he was at last so hard 
pressed by the Sheygya as to be obliged to retire to Shendy, and to put himself 
under the protection of Nimr, the Mek of that place, by whom he was after- 
wards killed, having engaged with the Mek’s brothers, in a conspiracy against 
him ’.87 


€ Cadalvóne and Breuvéry, L’ Egypte ei la Turquie, 11, 213; it would, of course, be more 
characteristio for Hashim to want to get into Kordofan to exploit the situation arising from 
the accession of a child in Dar Für. 

s Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L’ Égypte et la Turquie, 1, 213. 

*$ Cadalvéne and Breuvéry, L'Égypte et la Turquie, 11, 213. 

*5 MacMichael, Kordofan, 14, 63. 

*' Burokhardt, Travels, 257. Hashim must have met his death before 1814 when Burckhardt 
visited Shandi. However, Musabba'àt tradition, in MaoMichael, Kordofan, 63, asserta that he 
died in &l-Matamma; probably therefore the parties to his last intrigue were the Sa‘dab and 
their arch-rivals, the Awl&d Nimr, and its objeot, control of Shandi. A contemporary example 
of good relations between the Keira and the Sháigiyya-dominated entrepôt of al-Dabba may 
be found in a letter from Muhammad al-Fadl to the faki Muhammad Abi Jibba, describing the 
sending of rich gifta to the mosque of the Dulayq&b at al-Dabba ; the letter is poorly reproduced 
in Bugayli, Ma'álim ta'rikh wadi 'L Nil, Cairo, 1965, 261. 
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AN INCOMPLETE COPY OF A SUTRA INCORPORATED IN THE 
PEKING PRINT OF THE TIBETAN KANJUR 


Tt is exactly 40 years ago that the Otani University, Kyoto, published its 
Comparative analytical catalogue of the Kanjur division of the Tibetan Tripitaka, 
edited in Peking during the K‘ang-hst era, this Kanjur division, together with 
the Tanjur division, being now available in reduced size as the Tibetan Tripitaka, 
Peking edition, edited by Daisetz T. Suzuki? Ever since that time it would 
have been possible to state that the Tibetan version of the Amoghapasa- 
kalparaja (No. 365) has been listed as numbering 24 chapters (bam-po) as 
opposed to the 25 chapters of the Derge print, set out by the compiler on the 
same pages, together with references to the Chinese version (in vol. xx of the 
Taisho T'rípiaka). lt is easy to ascertain that the Narthang print (as well 
as the manuscript copy ? of the British Museum) also have 25 chapters. On 
the other hand the Cone print, though numbers of chapters are not indicated in 
Mibu's Comparative list,* and the Mongolian Kanjur, as is evident from Pro- 
fessor Ligeti's catalogue,’ have only 24 chapters. 

The missing of a final chapter may be attributed to a regrettable oversight 
on the part of the editors of the Peking Kanjur, but an examination of the 
various Tibetan prints of the sūtra clearly shows that there are various other 
gaps to be found in the Peking print (as well as in the Cone print and in the 
Mongolian Kanjur) When compared with the Narthang print it appears that, 
apart from the missing final chapter, as many as about 140 further pages are 
involved. As the appended tables will show, the gaps are identical and all 
occur in the second half of the translation of the sūtra. Moreover the gaps are 
to be observed either at the beginning or at the end of a chapter, circumstances 
which justify the conclusion that in each case a number of pages were missing 
when the blocks were cut for the Peking Kanjur. The fact that in the case 
of chapter xii the truncated chapter starts with the words ‘the earth also 
began to shake’ (sa yan g'yo-bar hgyur-ro) has unfortunately not succeeded 
in arousing the suspicion of the editors of the Peking and Cone prints, nor 


1 Compiled by Bunkyo Sakurabe. Otani Daigaku Library, Kyoto, 1930-2. Vol. 7, Pt. 1 of the 
Catalogue of the Tanjur division was published in 1985 (180 pp.). 

3? Published by the Tibetan Tripitaka Research Institute, Tokyo and Kyoto, 1969-61. 
168 vols. 

* See E. D. Grinstead, “The manuscript Kanjur in the British Museum’, Asia Major, NG, 
xu, 1-2, 1967, 48-70. 

4 Mibu Taishun, A comparative list of the Bkah-hgyur division in the Co-ne, Peking, Sde-dge 
and Snar-ta editions, Tokyo, 1959, p. 14, No. 370. I am greatly indebted to the liberality of 
Professor K. Enoki and the kindness of Mr. R. Kaneko who enabled me to study these four 
Kanjur prints side by side in the rooms of Toyo Bunko. I wish to thank also Miss S. Nihei for 
having provided further information on the Cone Kanjur after my departure from Japan. 

* L. Ligeti, Catalogue du Kanfur mongol imprimé, 1, Budapest, 1942, No. 370 (p. 93). 
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that of the translators dealing with the Mongolian version. The identity of 
the gaps in the Peking and Cone prints would seem of importance when 
attempting to ascertain the relation between these two prints. 

It may be assumed that the gaps represent an isolated case within the 
Peking print of the Tibetan Kanjur and therefore do not affect adversely the 


desirability of basing future lexicographical research 7 on the Tibetan Tripitaka, 
which has reproduced this print. 


Table I (chapter xii) 
(Gap amounting to 37 pp. of the corresponding passage in the Narthang print) 


(Sa yañ g'yo-bar [213B*] | [136A3] 
Agyur-ro) * 


Ll ili 


* Mongolian version: oron ber kódolkui boluyu (147B**), 










Pseudo-beginning 





139A? 









130B* 
(= Ti. T, vin, 55b‘) 





* Bee in particular, C. Vogel (ed. and tr.), The teachings of the six heretics, Wiesbaden, 1970, 
pp. 8-9. 

'Bee ‘Tibetan lexicography and etymological research’, T'ransactiona of the Philological 
Society, 1964, [pub.] 1965, 100-1. 
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Table II (chapter xiv) 
(Gap amounting to 35 pp. of the corresponding passage in the Narthang print) 


Beginning 252B* | 161A: 141B¢ 106A: 
(= Ts. T, vm, 58e*) 
[ma 00 qme oem | onim [rine 
















Pseudo-ending 

(dri sna-ts‘ogs das [270A2] | [172A*] 151B' 

byug-pas dhul-gyi (= Ts. T, vm, 62e") 

nod bkan-ste b£ag-par 

byaho) * ` 


* Mongolian version: eldeb nür kiged sürdig tyer monggin (31) eaba-i dügürgen ayuldaqui bolai 
(1844301), 


Table III (chapter xvi) 
(Gap amounting to 35 pp. of the corresponding passage in the Narthang print) 


Beginning 
(de-nas sbyin-sreg) 


Pseudo-beginning 
(p'yag-rgya gsum ns 162A5 
snam sprul-pa) * {= Ti. T, vm, 67a5) 


172B* 
(= Ti, T, von, TIb%) 





* Mongolian version: yurban mutur-i tein böged-qubilyayči . . . (197B%). 
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Table IV (chapter xvii) 
(Gap amounting to 32 pp. of the corresponding passage in the Narthang print) 


7 


[351B5] | [230A¢] 17285 2048: 
(= Ti. T, van, T1bt) 















Pseudo-beginning 
(dkytl-hk’or bsad-par 
bya-ste) * 












1828: 
(= Ti. T, vm, 63) 


* Mongolian version: mandal-$ nomlaswyat .. . (211 BF). 


WALTER SIMON 


OBITUARIES 
SIR HAMILTON ALEXANDER ROSKEEN GIBB 


With the death of Sir Hamilton Alexander Roskeen Gibb on 22 October 1971 
oriental scholarship lost one of whom it may be truly said that he illumined all 
aspects of Islamic studies which he touched. He will be mourned by his colleagues 
and friends of many and various nationalities, and also by countless students 
whom he initiated into the study of Arabic and Islamic civilization and guided 
along the paths of scholarship and understanding, and some of whom, including 
the writer of this notice, owe to his guidance and inspiration an incalculable 
debt. In the School of Oriental and African Studies where Sir Hamilton held 
his first teaching appointment, the tradition of teaching and scholarship which 
he founded can, perhaps, still be said to be a ‘ living tradition °. 

Bir Hamilton brought a keen mind and wide experience to his study of 
Islamic civilization and his meticulous and rigorous standards of scholarship, 
coupled with a readiness to consider new ideas and modern techniques, gave to 
his work a breadth and vision unequalled by any other Islamic scholar. He 
had the greatest respect for the orientalist who confined himself to the strictly 
classical field and whose function he regarded as essential for the further study 
of Islamic culture as a whole, but he also recognized the need to broaden the 
bases of oriental studies without undermining their solid academic foundations. 
This recognition was not due to any desire to bow to contemporary fashion— 
indeed Sir Hamilton in his wish for interdisciplinary study was ahead of his 
time—but arose from his belief that a certain flexibility and willingness to use 
the insights offered by other disciplines were needed for a fuller interpretation 
of Islamic civilization. In this fuller interpretation the sociologist and the 
economist had their part to play, but the central role in his view still belonged 
to the orientalist, whose function was to see the social and economic data not 
simply as isolated facts, explicable in and by themselves, but in the broad 
context and long perspective of cultural habit and tradition. 

Bir Hamilton was born on 2 January 1895, in Egypt at Alexandria, where 
his father was farm manager for the Aboukir Land Reclamation Company. He 
was educated in Scotland at the Edinburgh Royal High School and Edinburgh 
University, which he entered in 1912, reading Semitic Languages (Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Aramaic). In the 1914-18 war he served in the Royal Field Artillery 
and saw active service in France and Italy. In 1919 he applied for a war degree 
from Edinburgh University and then became a research student in Arabic at 
the then School of Oriental Studies, receiving the M.A. degree of the University 
of London in 1922. He had already been appointed in 1921 as a lecturer in 
Arabic under Sir Thomas Arnold. In 1926-7 he made his first prolonged visit 
to the Middle East and began his study of contemporary Arabic literature, 
having previously spent two long vacations in North Africa. In 1929 he was 
appointed reader in Arabic history and literature in the University of London 
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` (tenable at the School) and in 1930, on the death of Sir Thomas Arnold, 


: -Succeeded him in the Chair of Arabic in the University of London (tenable at 


the School). He also succeeded Sir Thomas Arnold as the British editor of the 
Encyclopaedta of Islam, and became one of the original editors of the revised 
edition, retiring in 1956. He contributed many articles to both editions. He 
held the London Chair until 1937 when he became Laudian Professor of Arabic 


` in the University of Oxford and consequently a Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Oxford. This post he held until 1955, though during the second World War 


' , his services were again given to his country both at home and abroad. 


The years at Oxford were fruitful and happy years, though Sir Hamilton 
was never, perhaps, wholly satisfied there. In going to Oxford from London he 
had hoped that the older university would offer a more open field for the 
broadening out of Arabic and Islamic studies, but he was soon ‘ undeceived in 
these hopes’ and found that ‘ the jealous rigidity of Faculty and School lines 
inhibited any attempt to cross them even at the level of graduate study '. After 
the war Sir Hamilton became increasingly convinced of the need for Anglo- 
French collaboration for the rebuilding of Europe and European civilization, 
for lasting settlement in Europe and also for any cultural programme in the 
Middle East, though he recognized the difficulties which might for a time attend 
any efforts to work with the French. Secondly, realizing the growing influence 
of the United States in the Middle East, he was convinced of the desirability of 
the creation of an informed body of opinion on the Middle East in that country. 
When, therefore, the invitation came in 1955 to join Harvard as University 
Professor and James Richard Jewett Professor of Arabic, and seeing, as he 
thought, the possibility of building up: regional studies on a sound academic 
basis—though as he later admitted ‘ between the opportunity and its fulfilment 
lay a chasm, too broad to overleap and negotiable only by a patient labour of 
bridge building'—after due and careful consideration he took the difficult 
decision to move to the United States. This decision, I think it true to say, he 
never regretted, though it had, at the time, caused him much heart-searching. 
In Harvard he and Lady Gibb made a wide circle of friends and large numbers 
of students, many of whom have since made their mark, passed through Sir 
Hamilton’s hands. In 1957 he became Director of the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies. In 1964 he retired from the teaching faculty at Harvard as Professor 
Emeritus and James Richard Jewett Professor of Arabic Emeritus but con- 
tinued as head of the Center, intending to divide his time between Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and his home in Oxford, but in that year he was struck down 
by illness, from the physical effects of which he never fully recovered. The 
remaining years of his life were spent in Oxford, where he was devotedly cared 
for by Lady Gibb until her untimely death in 1969. These were years of great 
privation, of an incapacity courageously and patiently—even willingly—borne 
with no trace of self-pity or word of complaint. 

Sir Hamilton’s world-wide reputation as a scholar is borne witness to by 
the many honours which he received and the numerous learned societies of 
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which he was made a member or honorary member. He became a Fellow of the 
British Academy in 1944, was made a Knight Bachelor in 1954, and was an 
honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh, an honorary Litt.D. of Harvard, and an hono- 
rary Dr. of Algiers. He was a Commander of the Order of Orange-Nassau and 
& Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He was also a Foundation Member of the 
Fuad I Academy of the Arabic Language, Cairo, an Honorary Member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a Fellow of the Danish Academy, a 
Member of the American Philosophical Society, an Associate Member of the 
Institut d'Égypte, and Chairman of the Permanent Committee on Geographical 
Names from 1947 to 1955. 

Sir Hamilton was a generous scholar, who neither denied his debt to earlier 
scholars nor his own insights and knowledge to others. His work is marked by 
integrity and objectivity, and a deep humanity and understanding. The limits 
of his interests and knowledge as a scholar were set only by the bounds of the 
civilization which he studied. It is impossible in this short account to cover 
adequately his contribution to Islamic studies. His work falls into three main 
categories: Arabic literature and language, Islamic history and institutions, 
and lastly Islam and its politico-religious ideas and ideals. His first book was 
The Arab conquests in Central Asia (1923), a monograph on a well-defined 
subject, which is a critical and meticulous examination of the relationships of 
the heterogeneous groups concerned in these conquests. This was followed in 
1926 by Arabic literature, of which a second revised edition was published in 
1963. Although intended to be merely an introduction indicating the scope of 
Arabic literature, it bears witness to great erudition and a wide acquaintance 
with Arabic writings. In 1928 the first of a series of “ Studies in contemporary 
Arabic literature’, “The nineteenth century ’, appeared in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, to be followed in 1929 by ‘ Manfalüt and the “new 
style” ’ and ‘ Egyptian modernists’ and in 1933 by “The Egyptian novel’. 
These important articles broke new ground and are among the earliest attempts 
to make a scholarly examination of modern Arabic literature and to estimate 
its role in modernist movements. Sir Hamilton had, indeed, a deep feeling for 
the Arabic language and Arab artistic creation as displayed in Arabic literature. 
Among his favourite Arabic works were the ‘ Prolegomena ° of Ibn Khaldün. 
For over 40 years he knew and delighted in the work of Ibn Khaldün, whom he 
described as the ‘lively, direct, colorful, brilliantly imaginative, exuberantly 
eloquent Ibn Khaldün, whose ideas stream out in long cascades, sometimes 
indeed tumbling into excited incohesion, but for the most part held together 
by a taut and beautiful modulated structure of prose, controlled by precise and 
refined mechanisms of coordination and subordination, and articulated with a 
trained elegance that gives to every word the exact degree of emphasis required 
by his argument’. 

Though classical Arabic literature was, perhaps, Sir Hamilton’s first love, 
it was to Islamic history that he made his major contribution. Fundamental 
to his approach was the belief that neither could be studied in isolation from 
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the other without distortion of the underlying reality, since both were ex- 
pressions of a living society. The basic characteristic of his work, however, was 
his emphasis on historical thinking. For him, history was a search for the 
patterns on the web of human life and the real historian was he who tried first to 
discover and then to investigate the patterns that were already there, ‘ woven into 
the web of human life in time past by the actions of innumerable individuals ’. 
In this field, too, his early work was of a traditional kind. In 1932, he published 
a translation of Ibn al-Qalanist’s Damascus chronicle of the Crusades, an indis- 
pensable source for students of the early Crusades. Intended as a textbook 
for students, it contains a masterly introduction on Syria at the time of the first 
Crusade. In the following year there appeared in BSOS an article entitled 
‘The Islamic background of Ibn Khaldün's political theory’, which demon- 
strates Sir Hamilton’s rigorous examination of his texts, his understanding of 
Muslim society, and refusal to be led away by fashionable theories based on an 
inadequate examination of the sources. ‘ Al-Mawardi’s theory of the caliphate ’, 
which was published in Islamsc Culiure in 1937, can, perhaps, be fairly described 
as & landmark in the study of Islamic political theory. It is the first attempt 
made to see the work of al-Mawardi in its own setting and is a brilliant analysis 
of al-Mawardi’s doctrine of Islamic government. In 1939 ‘ Some considerations 
on the Sunni theory of the caliphate’ appeared in Archives d Histoire du Droit 
Oriental. This was a brief survey of the development of Sunni political theory, 
which was written to demonstrate that the inner reality was quite other than 
would appear from the external formulations of the jurists and also to show that 
underneath the complex forms developed by the different schools and sects there 
was a common Islamic conviction overriding all superficial differences of creed. 

Meanwhile, together with Mr. Harold Bowen, Sir Hamilton had been 
entrusted by the Royal Institute for International Affairs with a study on the 
effects of the Western impact upon Turkey and its former Arab provinces since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Two better matched scholars could 
hardly have been found. But the task was immense and demanded as a 
preliminary step an examination of the institutions and social organization of 
the Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth century. The work progressed slowly, 
pethaps partly because both were perfectionists. It was, indeed, a major 
undertaking, the formidable nature of which the joint authors, as they confessed 
in the introduction to the first volume, had no idea when they undertook the 
charge. Part 1 of Volume 1 went to press just before the outbreak of war and 
was finally published in 1950 with the title Islamtc society and the West : Islamic 
society im the eighteenth century. It consisted of a survey of social institutions in 
Turkey and its Arab provinces prior to the introduction of Western influences, 
an examination of the circumstances and immediate effects of the Western 
impact since the beginning of the nineteenth century, and an investigation into 
the actual conditions and forces in play. Sir Hamilton was mainly responsible 
for the introductory chapters on the Islamio historical background and the 
sections on the Arab provinces. Part 11 appeared in 1957. These volumes, 
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as their authors frankly admitted, could be no more than a provisional and 
general survey, pending the publication of studies based on a careful and 
thorough examination of the enormous mass of documents in the Turkish 
archives. It was hardly their fault that their work was overtaken, and in some 
measure superseded, by that of scholars working on the archives. Nevertheless, 
Islamic society and the West served a useful introductory purpose. 

In 1953 Sir Hamilton published another brilliant and stimulating article, 
‘An interpretation of Islamic history’, in the Journal of World History, 
showing how medieval Islamic history was dominated by the effort of the Sunni 
religious institution to maintain its universalism against internal and external 
challenges and to realize the widest possible measure of religious, social, and 
cultural unity throughout the Islamic world. This was followed in the same 
year by an important article on ‘ The social significance of the Shu'übtya' in 
Studia ortentalia Ioanni Pedersen. This articla again reveals Sir Hamilton’s 
understanding of Muslim society and the conflicts and struggles within it, based 
on his wide reading of the sources. He points out that the issue at stake was 
“no superficial matter of literary modes and fashions but the whole cultural 
orientation of the new Islamic society—whether it was to become a re-embodi- 
ment of the old Perso-Aramaean culture into which Arabic and Islamic elements 
would be absorbed, or a culture in which the Perso-Aramacan contributions 
would be subordinated to the Arab tradition and the Islamic values’. Here, and 
elsewhere, Sir Hamilton shows the conflict between the Islamic ethic and 
Sasanian tradition, which ‘ introduced into Islamic society a kernel of derange- 
ment never wholly assimilated yet never wholly rejected’. In ‘ The evolution 
of government in early Islam ’, which appeared in Studia Islamica in 1955, he 
elaborates the theory that the basis of the Islamic body politico was ideological 
and that as a result of the spread of Islamic doctrines a new type of social order 
evolved, which was, at bottom, an adaptation of the pre-existing social organisms 
in the spirit of the new doctrines, and which found expression in a series of 
appropriate institutions which were created by the labours of successive 
generations of Muslims. Discussing the question of power in the early Islamic 
state, he assesses in this connexion, the significance of the first civil war, and 
the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphates, and points out that the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate ‘ so far from adapting its practice to the principles of Islamic theology, 
imposed on the official jurists of Islam the task of adapting their principles to 
its practice’. In the same year there appeared in Arabica an article entitled 
“The fiscal rescript of ‘Umar II’, which demonstrates Sir Hamilton’s skill and 
competence in the more concrete field of administrative history. In a later 
article, ‘ Arab-Byzantine relations under the Umayyad caliphate ’, published in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xit, in 1958, he shows how the fiscal and adminis- 
trative policies of Hisham were consistently directed to establishing the Arab 
empire as heir to the oriental tradition and the successor of the Persian Sasanian 
empire. Another article, ‘Islamic biographical literature ', published in 1962 
in Historians of the Middle East (edited by Professors B. Lewis and P. M. Holt), 
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reveals anew -how for Sir Hamilton the study of literature and history comple- 
mented one another. 

It was perhaps, in his books and articles more specifically on Islam that 
Sir Hamilton’s deep and wide understanding of the Muslim mind is most 
evident. His approach to Islam as he states in his preface to Mohammedanism 
(1949), was influenced by two convictions, ‘ one that Islam is an autonomous 
expression of religious thought and experience, which must be viewed in and 
through itself and its own principles and standards ; the other, that while the 
practice of every religion to some extent falls short of its own highest ideals, the 
exposition of an outside observer should lay more stress upon the ideals which 
it strives to realize than upon the failings of our common humanity’. It was 
this approach which enabled him to treat his subject objectively. But his work 
was also illumined by an intuitive understanding, deriving from his own 
experience of and belief in the truths of Christianity. In his foreword to Modern 
trends in Islam (1947) he wrote, ‘I make bold to say that the metaphors in 
which Christian doctrine is traditionally enshrined satisfy me intellectually 
as expressing symbolically the highest range of spiritual truth which I can 
conceive, provided that they are interpreted not in terms of anthropomorphic 
dogma but as general concepts, related to our changing views of the nature of 
the universe. I see the church and the congregation of Christian people as each 
dependent on the other for continued vitality, the church serving as the accumu- 
lated history and instrument of the Christian conscience, the permanent element 
which is constantly renewed by the stream of Christian experience and which 
gives both direction and effective power to that experience. 

My view of Islam will necessarily be the counterpart of this. The Muslim 
church and its members constitute a similar composite, each forming and 
reacting on the other so long as Islam remains a living organism and its doctrines 
satisfy the religious consciousness of its adherents. While giving full weight to 
the historical structure of Muslim thought and experience, I see it also as an 
evolving organism, recasting from time to time the content of its symbolism, 
even though the recasting is concealed (as it is to a considerable extent in 
Christianity) by the rigidity of its outward formulas °. 

It was precisely this inner certainty which gave a keen and cutting edge 
to his perception of the religious consciousness of Muslims and understanding 
of Islam as an evolving organism, and a generous and humble attitude of mind 
which led him to see that Christians and Muslims were engaged in a common 
spiritual enterprise, even though their ways diverged. 

Professor G. Levi Della Vida in his letter of dedication to Arabic and Islamic 
studies in honor of Hamilton A. R. Gibb, edited by George Makdisi and presented 
to Sir Hamilton on his seventieth birthday by his colleagues and friends from 
many different countries, states that the originality of Sir Hamilton’s work, 
which made him rank with the most prominent Islamic scholars of all ages, lay 
in the perfect balance which he kept between the study of ancient and contem- 
porary Islam and in his firm and continuous consciousness of the fundamental 
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unity of Islamic civilization. This is, no doubt true, but it would also, I think, 
be true to say—as Sir Hamilton himself once remarked—that it was precisely 
because he was essentially a medievalist that he was able to understand modern 
Islamic movements. It was his firm belief that an understanding of Islam and 
an appreciation of the issues with which it was confronted at the present day 
and the forces with which it was equipped to meet them could only be obtained 
through its history, and it was, indeed, his concentrated and rigorous study of 
the past which enabled him to interpret and look with understanding upon 
modern movements. 

In addition to his other work Sir Hamilton also had in hand a translation of 
the Travels of Ibn Batütta. He had published in 1929 selected passages. Volume 
1 of the unabridged translation was published by the Hakluyt Society in 1958. 
Volume u came out in 1962; Volume m was seen through the press by 
Professor Charles Beckingham and did not appear until December 1971, after 
Sir Hamilton’s death. The travels of Ibn Batutta are a model of what translation 
should be: accurate, concise, elegant and with notes which, although kept to 
a minimum, tell the reader what ‘he would wish to know. 

Apart from The travels of Ibn Bajüta, Sir Hamilton’s last published work 
was a series of three articles, ‘ The heritage of Islam in the modern world’, in 
the International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies, 1969 and 1970, in which he 
revealed once more the complex interplay between the ideal concepts of Islam 
and the social realities of Islamic society, and showed that in spite of illness, 
his mind had lost none of its vigour, clarity, or masterly sweep. Shortly before 
he died, Sir Hamilton had been preparing for publication The life of Saladin 
from the works of ‘Imad ad-Din and Baha ad-Din. This is to be published 
posthumously by the Clarendon Press. 

Sir Hamilton was not only a writer, he was also a trainer of men. He was not 
one to exert pressure on a student to embark upon oriental studies. Indeed, 
I clearly remember him pointing out to me when I first began, the possible 
disadvantages of undertaking such a course. He strongly believed that the 
approach must be made freely, but once the commitment was made, no one could 
have been more generous with his help and encouragement, and acceptance of his 
students as fellow workers in the same field, an assurance which meant much to the 
young and aspiring scholar. He was a first-class teacher at both undergraduate 
and graduate level. His lectures, whether on Arabic syntax, the ‘ Prolegomena ' 
of Ibn Khaldin, Islamic history, institutions, or political ideas were an exciting 
experience. Like all good teachers, he refrained from seeking to impose his own 
ideas, but rather sought to train the minds of his students to distinguish for 
themselves between the true and the false and to stretch their endeavours so 
that they might reach their highest capabilities. Although enormously tolerant 
of the callowness of youth, he expected high standards of his students and did 
not easily accept sloppy or inaccurate work. Knowing that many of those who 
passed through his hands were likely to become in their own turn teachers, and 
perhaps because he realized the likelihood that there would in future be pressure 
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to lower standards, he was deeply concerned that these should be maintained. 
I remember his saying to me some years after I had been appointed to a univer- 
sity post ‘ one of your great tasks will be to see that standards are kept up’. 
He saw clearly that nothing would discredit Islamic studies so much as for them 
to become the refuge of the second- and third-class scholar. 

The training he gave to post-graduate students was admirable. While always 
willing to give of his time, he never allowed an undue dependence. Once he had 
set the student on the way and initiated him into the techniques of research, 
he expected him to get on with his work with a minimum of guidance—but that 
guidance, often unobtrusively given, was invaluable. Frequently the few words 
written on the margin of a paper would open up a new dimension, suggest a new 
range of inquiry, or cause the pieces of what had till then been a meaningless 
puzzle to fall into place. He always insisted upon a rigorous and meticulous 
examination of the sources, and wisely also insisted on a frequent assessment 
and writing up of the material accumulated. He was himself a perfectionist and 
he expected his students also to write and rewrite, to polish and repolish. For 
this careful training many of his studente, and not least the writer of this notice, 
have been immensely grateful. 

It would not be fitting to close this brief notice without tribute to Lady Gibb, 
whom he married in 1922, and mention of his family and home. Lady Gibb, 
whom he once desoribed as ‘in truth a wonderful woman’, was a very real 
companion and help to him. They had one son, Jan, born in 1923, and a 
daughter, Dorothy, born in 1926. They were a devoted and close-knit family. 
When in due course their son and daughter married and had children, this was 
a new source of joy to both Sir Hamilton and Lady Gibb. It was a privilege 
and pleasure to visit them in their home in Northmore Road in Oxford and 
later at Belsyre Court. When they returned from the United States and made 
their home once more in Oxford, this time in Cumnor, they again extended the 
same warm and kindly welcome to all their friends. I personally never came 
away from a visit without being intellectually and spiritually refreshed. 

A. K. 8, LAMBTON 


WILLIAM FOXWELL ALBRIGHT 


With the death of Professor Albright on 19 September 1971 Biblical and 
Oriental studies have lost a scholar of pioneering zeal and a teacher of 
international influence. In particular his passing deprives the School of 
Oriental and African Studies of a distinguished Corresponding Member, elected 
in July 1965 for his contribution to Asian studies. He was the Jordan Bequest 
Lecturer for the sessions 1963-5 and in the latter year gave the series of lectures 
which were to appear, as the last of 10 volumes from his pen, under the title 
Yahweh and the gods of Canaan : a historical analysts of two contrasting faiths 
(1968). These lectures epitomize his wide-ranging interests and novel 
thinking. Two years later he added the Corresponding Fellowship of the British 
Academy to the many international honours bestowed on him. 

Born of missionary parents in Chile on 24 May 1891, he is said to have 
virtually memorized by the age of 12 every book on ancient history and archae- 
ology he could secure. His interest in the Biblical world grew deeper. Despite 
poor sight he was always a voracious reader who committed the essentials 
readily to an active memory. His career was largely associated with the Johns 
Hopkins University where he received his doctorate in 1916 and was W. W. 
Spence Professor of Semitic Studies from 1929 till his retirement in 1908. His 
realization of the need to master not only the history, literature, languages, and 
archaeology of ancient and modern Palestine but also that of her neighbours led 
to a lifetime of continuous and arduous study. His first publications were in the 
fields of Assyriology and Egyptology, interests which never dimmed. 

In 1920 he was appointed Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem where he learned Arabic and Modern Hebrew and 
launched on a heavy programme of field-work. The publication of his excava- 
tions at Saul's Gibeah (Tell el-Fūl ; 1922, 1933) and Tell Beit Mirsim (1926-32) 
stressed the importance of the application of sound archaeological theory and 
provided a detailed comparative stratigraphy and ceramic yardstick for 
Palestine which is still valid. In this way, following the work of Sir Flinders 
Petrie and coupled with that of his contemporar:es and friends, Vincent, Roland 
de Vaux, Nelson Glueck, and Kathleen Kenyon, he founded Biblical archaeology 
as a recognized academic discipline. His popular Archaeology of Palestine (1949), 
frequently brought up to date (last in 1960), provided the public with a clear 
and reliable exposition of these progressive studies. Albright’s long and 
conscientious backing for the American Schools of Oriental Research had much 
in common with his British colleagues who similarly worked to establish the 
British Schools of Archaeology in the Near Hast as centres for field-work as well 
as for serious academio research. It is most appropriate that the American 
school in Jerusalem has been renamed the W. F. Albright Institute of Archae- 
ological Research in Jerusalem. 

The secret of Albright’s international influence on so many aspects of 
ancient Near Eastern studies, as witnessed by the frequent references to his 
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work, may perhaps lie in the instrument he forged in the Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research which he founded and edited for 38 years till 
1968. In this quarterly journal he had an outlet for immediate and enthusiastic 
comment on current field-work and publication. At least a quarter of his 
literary output, including more than 100 articles, out of the more than 1,100 
items listed in the bibliography of his writings, was devoted to this journal. 
He was thus often the first in print with news, discussion, and criticism of any 
find relating to the area and especially to the Old Testament. His knowledge of 
the history and languages of the region was used to highlight the significance 
of each new discovery. He usually added pertinent comment and related the 
matter to wider horizons, often unrecognized by the original discoverer. While 
his primary intention was to draw the attention of colleagues to the new 
material his suggestions were never thrown out at random but always to 
encourage others to enter the lists in a like flexible and open-minded manner. 
He himself was always firm and courteous with those from whom he differed. 
With his transparent honesty he was often prepared to retract an opinion he 
had advanced if the new evidence so warranted. Having his journal at hand to 
publish his up-to-date thoughts this ‘ change of mind’ might sometimes seem 
confusing. It was, however, only his eager willingness to share a recent idea 
beyond the immediate circle of the growing number of his students. He should 
not be criticized adversely for this tendency which extended the influence of the 
* Albright School’ far beyond America. To-day many of his students, trained 
as he was in wide appreciation of several branches of Near Eastern studies, 
carry on his work with distinction in their more specific fields. 

Professor Albright will long be remembered for his work in clarification of 
problems of Near Hastern and Biblical chronology. His many-sided interests 
inevitably led him to assume a leading role in this kind of research. He cogently 
defended the attribution of the Patriarchal period to the early Middle Bronze 
Age (c. 2000-1700 2.0.) and carefully sought for correlation between the 
Palestinian and related evidence throughout the Biblical period. Though his 
‘low’ system of Near Eastern chronology, based on the chronological position 
assigned to the early dynasties of Egypt and to the First Dynasty of Babylon 
(1830-1581 B.C., Le. Hammurapi of Babylon 1728-1686 38.0.), has not been 
widely accepted it has proved a corrective spur to the ‘ high’ chronology pro- 
posed by Sidney Smith. 

Another area of interest to Albright followed his early study of The vocali- 
zation of the Egyptian syllabic orthography (1934). He wrote several articles on 
Semitic epigraphy and on the origin and development of the alphabet. His 
valuable study of the Serabit al-Khadim inscriptions which he dated to 1500 
B.0., The Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions and their decipherment (1966), followed a 
visit to the remote site with the University of California African Expedition 
This initial work in Sinai led to the non-profit-making American Foundation 
for the Study of Man for which Albright, as a First Vice President, served as 
chief archaeologist during the initial expedition to Timna” and Hajar bin 
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Humayd (1950-1). This enabled him to propose a new and reliable chronology 
for central and South Arabia on the basis of inscriptions, types of masonry, and 
pottery and stratigraphy. 

Albright was always abreast of developments in Semitic philology to which 
he made many good contributions. He did not, however, often enter directly 
into controversial matters of Old Testament literary criticism. He chose rather 
to pioneer in relating the poetic and other features of Ugaritic with those of 
early Hebrew poetry (e.g. the Song of Deborah) and to tackle problems of style 
and rhetoric. Canaanite languages, literature, and customs always fascinated 
him. At the same time he was among the first to pronounce his belief in the 
antiquity and authenticity of the Dead Sea Scrolls from Qumran. It was always 
a matter of satisfaction to him that his former students were among those whose 
detailed work carried forward this important branch of Old and New Testament 
studies. 

Yet the major reason for Albright’s wide-spread influence was his own 
character. Throughout his work he aimed to state clearly the philosophy which 
centred his studies on the Bible and its historical setting. He ever sought for 
the distinctive characteristics of the Hebrew and other ancient religions. It is 
small wonder then that his From Stone Age to Christianity : monotheism and 
the historical process (1940) has run to many editions as a reference work as has 
his Archaeology and the religton of Israel (last revised in 1968). The same concern 
with the interrelationship between archaeology and religion dominates his all 
too little known History, archaeology and Chrisitan humanism (1964). In a 
sense his Yahweh and the gods of Canaan, with which this School is happily 
associated, proved a last testament in which he showed how ‘ the swelling tide 
of discovery has brought the evidence needed to prove the remarkable accuracy 
of the Israelite tradition °. He drew to himself students and scholars of differing 
faiths, among Jews and Christians he was an ‘ ecumenist ' encouraging conser- 
vatives and radicals alike in their quest for knowledge of the truth. None who 
sought his help seriously were disappointed. If the world of scholarship in 
general remembers Albright as the Nestor of Biblical archaeology, many 
individuals, like the writer, will recall his infectious enthusiasm and the 
encouragement he so constantly gave that one left hie study determined to work 
harder to be a true scholar and to become a man of wide vision and faith as 
he was. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


REVIEWS 


I. E. 8. Epwarps and others (ed.): 
Early history of the Middle Kast. 
Edited by I. E. S. Edwards, the late 
C. J. Gadd, N. G. L. Hammond. (The 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. 1, 
Pt. 2. Third edition.) xxiii, 1058 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1971. 
£8. 


This fat volume of CAH carries the history 
of the ancient Near East from c. 3000 to 
1750 B.o. The period is particularly important 
and formative since it includes the political 
unification of Egypt under the Old Kingdom 
and the development of technology there and 
in Mesopotamia with the introduction of 
writing and thus of the documentary sources 
which enable a full-orbed history to be pre- 
sented. The account of these early and 
influential civilizations is here brought up to 
date. The historiography is generally of the 
high standard deserved in a series which must 
surely serve, as has its predecessor, as the 
standard academic reference work for more 
than a generation. 

Since-the 16 chapters (xi-xxvii) were issued 
as individual fascicles in 1962-8 and have 
been already extenstvely, and usually favour- 
ably, reviewed, it would be appropriate here 
to notio the extent of the revision since 
undertaken to bring them together into this 
well-produced single volume. 

Fortunately the death of Professor Gadd, 
the editor of the Mesopotamian section, did 
not occur before he had been able to add to 
bis own contribution to the history of Baby- 
lonia. The three chapters from his pen are 
surely the best written of any so far and carry 
us from the rise of the Semites under Sargon 
of Agade, through the domination of the 
ruling bureaucracy at Ur to the advent of the 
Amorite dynasty at Babylon. They are an 
admirable legacy. Three other contributors 
died before the revision was completed. Thus 
H. Lewy’s chapters on Anatolia in the Old 
Assyrian period, the most unsatisfactory 
among other factors m that they represent a 
very personal interpretation of such major 
matters as early Assyrian chronology and 
trade between Assur and Kanish, lie unrevised. 

Sir Max Mallowan’s impressive chapter on 
the Early Dynastic Period in Mesopotamia is 
the most useful and reliable survey to hand. 
Since it was issued in 1968 ıb stands here 
without additional revision. The division of 
Vol. 1 into two parte necessarily divorces this 
from his equally monumental desoription of 
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the historical development of the cities in 
Babylonia, of which this is the sequel. 

The chapters on Egypt have suffered less 
from the passing of their authors (Stevenson 
Smith and Hayes) since they were originally 
so fully documented that Dr. Edwards, editor 
of that part who was able to revise his own 
first chapter, had comparatively httle to add 
to their important easays. Now the individual 
fascicles have been united a number of factors 
emerge, quite apart from an inevitable diver- 
Bity of style among the 18 authors. The 
chapters on Egyptian history have & more 
extensive bibliography than the rest. The 
complete bibhography (112 pp. listing 3,106 
items) has been increased by only some 206 
references, more than half of which are 
attributable to C. J. Gadd alone. This means 
that the supporting data for some chapters 
terminate in 1962 or 1965. 

The employment of such a large team when 
compared with previous editions has led to 
some duplication of reference to the same 
event, happily from diverse view-points. The 
study of the First Early Dynastic period now 
falls after that of the Second and Third ED 
periods. Some chapters with combined 
authorship face the reader with amassed 
archaeological detail. The overwhelmmg 
impression is, however, that the great advances 
made in historical studies since the last edition 
fully warrant this revision despite the enormous 
editorial labour involved. 

Since all chapters have a revised pagination 
and layout and include plans—primarily to 
guide the reader through the predominantly 
archaeological chapters—as well as tables and 
maps, possession of this volume is essential 
for full future reference if confusion with the 
previously issued and unrevised chapters is 
not to abound. The Preas might well consider 
issuing a supplementary bibliography each 
decade before the advance of yet further 
evidence calls for the inevitable further 
revision of this major work. Meanwhile as it 
has taken more than 10 years for this volume 
to reach ita final form, and as fascicles for 
Vol. m continue to appear, the revision of 
Vol. mi is an overdue and urgent task. 


D. J, WISEMAN 


A. Jaume: Sabaean inscriptions from 
Mahram Bilgis (Mánb) (Publica- 
tions of the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man, Vol m.) xix, 
480 pp., 64 plates, 3 maps + 5 pp. 
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errata. Baltimore: 
Press, 1962. $20. 
IBEG Ltd. £8.) * 


This work falls roughly into two halves. 
The first is a large collection of texts (mostly 
votive) from the Sabaean temple of Manb 
and its environs, recorded by the expedition 
of 1951 under the auspices of the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man. A few had 
been previously known, but the majority are 
new, and the publication of these is probably 
the biggest landmark in Epigraphio South 
Arabian (ESA) studies since the time of the 
Glaser collection of squeezes early this century. 
One thing that strikes the reader is that some 
of these texta make really interesting reading, 
unlike the texts hitherto known which, how- 
ever important historically (e.g. the Sirwah 
victory msoriptions, and the Dammbruchin- 
schriften), are excessively arid in style. Here, 
we have at least a few historical narratives 
told with a vividness that comes within 
measurable distance of being regarded as true 
“literature”. 

The Glaser collection was entrusted to 
Rhodokanskis for editing; but time has 
proved a great deal in his interpretations to be 
mistaken. It ıs indeed doubtful whether, in 
the ESA field, a first editor can ever be 
expected to achieve an mterpretation which 
can be regarded as final. The work of J. is no 
exception; the interpretations he offers are 
certainly not definitive, and decades of work 
by many other scholars on this valuable corpus 
of material will be needed. before we can think 
it has been fully and satisfactorily exploited. 
A beginning has been made in such work by 
M. Höfner,! J. Ryokmans,*? W. W. Muller,® 
A. K. Irvine,‘ and mynaelf.5 

Even allowing, however, for the fact that a 
first editor must make some mistakes, it has 


*The Editorial Board regreta the late 
appearanoe of this review. In the light of the 
importanoe of Jamme's work and A. F. L. 
Beeston’s oritioal assessment it was, however, 
clearly desirable to allow publication even at 
this late stage. 

1' Eine altsudarabische Stthne-Insohrift’, 
in Hebrüische Wortforschung, Festschrift... 
W. Bawmgariner, Leiden, 1967, 106-13 [on 
Ja. 720]. 

2 Review in Bibliotheca Orientalis, xxr, 1-2, 
1964, 80-4; also ‘Nouvelle interprétation 
d'un texte sabéen’, ibid., xxv, 1-2, 1968, 
5-8 [on Ja. 665]; and ‘ Himyaritica (2)’, Le 
Muséon, LXXIX, 3-4, 1966, 475-500. 

3 Review in Archiv für Orieniforschung, XX1, 
1900, 104-9. 

*' Homicide in pre-Islamic South Arabia’, 
BSOAS8, xxx, 2, 1507, 284—92 [on Ja. 669 and 
700]. 

eA Sabaean trader’s misfortunes’, JSS, 
xiv, 2, 1969, 227-830 [on Ja. 750]. 


Johns Hopkins 
(English agente: 
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to be said thst J.’s rendermgs are unsatis- 
factory in two fundamental ways. One is his 
disregard of elsmentary probabilities, leading 
him ofn to propose renderings which are 
‘non-sense’ mr the strictest meaning of the 
term, such as no rational person could possibly 
have composed in the original (except as a 
purposefully irrational fantasy like the 
nonsense rhymes of Edward Lear). The most 
glaring example of this 1s his rendering of 
Ja. 720, which is as irrational as the ‘ Great 
Panjandrum ' sequence of non sequiturs. 

The other pomt, even more pervasive 
throughout the work, is J.'s deplorable misuse 
of the Englisa language and his offences 
against its rules of lexical and syntactic 
usage; this of >ourse leads to obsourity at the 
best, ard at the worst to absolute unintelligi- 
bility. J. appears to have no appreciation of 
the fundamental duty of a translator, which 
is, first, to apprehend rightly the author's 
meaning, and zhen to clothe this in correct, 
intelligible, ard idiomatic English. Two 
examples must suffice, one in the lexical and 
one in the syntactic plane. He renders mgr‘ aa 
‘arena field’, which is unintelligible in_ 
English; in kis note he compares Arabic 
masra‘, which be alleges to have that meaning ; 
in fact, of course, it means ‘ battlefield’, but 
no ordinary English reader could deduce that 
from the absurd phrase ‘arena field’. His 
rendering of Ja. 567 has the sequence ‘ [they] 
dedicated ... these three statues... as [the 
god] has shown to His worshipper . . . when he 
[the worshipper] was overwhelmed by opprea- 
sion .. . in order that He shows him what He 
desires intensely from him, so that they would 
dedicate...’. Sut‘ in order that He shows ' is 
not English, and the reader is left wondering 
whether or not J. means ‘in order that He 
might show’; while ‘in order that’ and * so 
that’ are both logically unintelligible in this . 
context. What exactly is this passage intended. 
to mean ? 

Two other general features of J.'s renderings 
are noticeable. On the one hand, he sometimes 
uses arguments which are linguistically un- 
tenable. For example, he writes (comment 
on Ja. 574/9, p. 63B sub fin.) that the transla- 
tion of d'am as * qui donnait satisfaction ' must 
be discarded ‘ because it is the translation of 
dhrdw/dárdy'; his own rendering ‘ which waa 
desired’ may perhaps be right, but this 
argument for :t is linguistically untenable, 
since it implicitly denies the possibility of 
synonymous expressions. The same remark 
applies to his argument (comment on Ja. 
577/9) that Ak? must have a causative sense 
because the non-causative ‘ act wrongfully ' is 
erpreesed by Af (this in flat disregard of the 
fact that Arabic 'aMa'a is never causative, but 
is a synonym of hafi’a). 
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On the other hand, he sometimes unneces- 
sarily assumes the presence of homonyms. 
He renders magw as ‘security’, and when 
faced with the fact that it is sometimes 
qualified as ‘evil’, he assigns it then the 
meaning ‘storm’. He has not realized 
that Arabio najat is not the statio concept 
* gecurity ’, but the dynamic one of ‘ coming 
out’ of a danger, and that the root ngw 
means fondamentally ‘oome out’: ESA 
mngw is & neutral word meaning ‘ outcome, 
issue (of an affair)’, which can be bad if so 
specified. It is in fact an exact parallel of 
English ‘luck’: uf one says ‘I’ve had a 
piece of luck’ it implies good luck, but one 
can also say ‘I’ve had a pieoe of bad luck ’. 

The following is a selection of points chosen 
at random. 

Ja. 560/38: wu/ dah is rendered most im- 
elena a8 ‘ bringing fame to Adanat’, 
which J. thinks ‘indicates the outstanding 
position of the tribe'. Rather, 'and of the 
highlands of Adanat ' (cf. 'I£/fysn in CIH 126). 

Ja. 567/28: J. writes in his commentary, 
‘a South Arabian noun with both prothesis 
and apodosis [sic] of £ is extremely rare’. 
This may be true in relation to nouns from 
strong roota, but it 1 unlikely to be true in 
- the case of tertiae infirmae roots, which in 
Arabio invariably have both prefixed ¢ and the 
feminine affix in their masdar of the 1I stem. 

Ja. 574/9: the lengthy disoussion on the 
sense of 'blim/wsbym/wmltm /wgnmm is vitiated 
by failure (in which J. is not alone) to under- 
stand the true sense of the comparable Arabio 
words. J. tries to distinguish gnm as 'in- 
dicating all common things’ by opposition to 
ml ‘riches’, ‘which could refer to precious or 
expensive things’; he also writes, ‘it seems 
hard to believe that common expressions such 
as that in line 9 of the present text . . . would 
never mention any animals ’, and consequently 
wishes to equate ‘42 with the captured 
animals. In fact, however, mal in pre-Islamic 
poetry never means ‘money’, nor anything 
specially precious, but it does mean precisely 
* posseesions in the form of flocks and herds’. 
Hence the animals which J. quite rightly 
expecta to find mentioned here are indeed 
mentigned, but as mit, As for Arabic kulla, 
which has been cited as the comparable term 
to "hil, this does not mean ‘ booty ' in general, 
it is a specific technicality: it is a warrior’s 
clothes and weapons; if he was killed in 
battle, these became salab (Latin ‘ exuviae ") 
and the personal property of the slayer, and 
were not shared out among all the victors 
like the rest of the booty (janima, see BI, 
second ed., under the latter word). The list 
here is perfectly logical: first mention is 
accorded to the personal entitlement of the 
exuviae; then come items of the share-out, 
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in which the most important are prisoners 
(sby), then captured animals (mit), and finally 
the general summing-up word ‘booty [of 
other kinds] ' (fnm). 

Ja. 578/42: the authors pray to be deliver- 
ed from 'him/dyt'Unhmw/in' hmw/b'ly/hsy/ 
mr'yhmw; J., ‘the adulations that their 
enemy might give them against the esteem of 
their two lords', with the oomment 'the 
context requires for both the verb and the 
masdar a moral secondary meaning such as 
“adulation, flattery”; op Arabio "A, 2nd 
form, “to deify”, but also “to glorify 
someone”; the two suthors demand to be 
preserved from adulations, flatteries which 
their enemies might give them against the 
esteem of their lords '. This is hardly credible. 
Rather compare Hebrew ‘alah ‘ourse, 
execration °. 

Ja. 628/2: &bn/tn‘mm /win'mi is rendered 
* the two tribes T. and T.’, but the first word 
is manifestly singular; we have to do with 
one tribe with a binomial name (like the 
English title ‘Lord Saye and Sele’, who is 
one nobleman, not two). 

Ja. 643 bis/3: in a catalogue of booty 
taken we have camels and asses and grh, the 
last rendered ‘carnivorous anmmels’. But 
who ever heard of such being taken as booty ? 
It must appear somewhat perverse to select 
this meaning of Arabic jara’th in preference 
to other more suitable meanings of the Arabic 
word. W. W. Muller in his review opts for 
‘tame beasta', but this too seems to me 
improbable; better ‘female beasts kept for 
breeding purposes ' (see Lane). 

Ja. 649/1-2: here we find in olose associa- 
tion the clanic names hynn and ‘md (Jamme 
Hayn&n, ‘Amfd). At the present day Haynin 
is a well-known village at the pomt whero the 
Wadi ‘Amd debouches into the mam Widi 
Hadramawt, and it is difficult to avoid 
making these identifications. Sabaean links 
with Hadramawt are already attested m 
OIH 126. 

ibid./19-20:  zhn/bhw/hms/zhnm/mdyim/ 
fhdyhw/wrglyhw/ofrshw/ndf /wzhn, J. * he was 
wounded there by five wounds [which are] 
passed: his two thighs and his two feet and 
his horse Nadif; and he was wounded’. Tho 
note on mdytm, which cites Arabic mada in the 
sense ‘ take place’, suggests that ' passed ' 18 
a dictation error for “past”. But the syntax 
here assumed is unduly contorted. Surely 
the passage reads quite simply, “he received 
there five wounds which penetrated into his 
thighs and feet and his horse Nadif was also 
wounded’. The crux, of course, is that the 
last w is taken by J. as a co-ordinator; but in 
fact it is evidently the predicate-marker (my 
Descriptive grammar § 52: 5). 

Ja. 650/5: ‘dedicated... this statue... 
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from the tithe [which] they shall offer’. Since 
the dedication of the statue from the tithe has 
already taken place the offering of the tithe 
cannot lie in the future. Rather ‘the tithe 
which they are acoustomed to offer’ (present 
frequentative, not future). 

Ja. 651/14: Mnw/bhmy/byinhn, J. ‘ they 
allied these two houses by marriage’, Ryok- 
mans (' Himyaritioa (2) ', 489) ‘ ils festoiaient 
(1) dans cea deux palais’. I have come to the 
belief that min has nothing whatever to do 
with any of the senses of Arabic kitan, Miüna, 
but is related to Akkadian hatünw ‘ shelter, 
protect? and means simply a place of shelter, 
Le. a bayi. Accordingly, the verb should be 
rendered ‘ sojourn, dwell’, a rendering which 
perfectly fits the sense of the context as 
envisaged by Ryckmans. 

Ja. 653/13: Ryckmans has already pointed 
out (art. oit., 491-2) that only the hypothesis 
that I put forward in 1956 in my Epigraphic 
South Arabian calendars, of the ESA month 
being divided mto three dechemera, will 
enable us to make sense of the datings in 
these Jamme texte. The formula here amply 
justifies this, for it explicitly identifies the 
10th day of the (previously mentioned) 
dechemeron fghy with the 20th in the month. 
Ryokmans here renders g‘irnkn as ' des deux 
décades (écoulées) '. I would prefer to see here 
evidence that ESA, like other Semitic lan- 
guages, employed decad numerals identacal in 
form for cardinals and ordinals, and hence to 
translate ‘which is the twentieth in this 
month’. 

Ja. 656/16-18: J. ‘ they have given to their 
lord... all the tithe [that] coame to them 
(gb' /b'lyhmw) from their lands’. Better, ‘ they 
have paid to their lord . . . all the tithe which 
He imposed on them from their lands’ 
(Arabic jaba ' levy a tax’). 

Ja. 660/12 mentions two Bedouin chieftains 
with clearly central Arabian names, who are 
described as grynin. This 1s rendered by J. as 
‘the two deputies’, on the basis of Arabic 
jariy ‘commissioned agent, factor, deputy ’. 
But since the tribesmen whom they led are 
named as nj n/wgrm, it is surely much more 
likely that gry is a gentilio from the name of 
the latter tribe. One could perhaps go further, 
and surmise that this tribe was none other 
than the famous Jurhum, possessors of Meooa 
before Quraysh. Omission of the pharyngal A 
is not uncommon in ESA (Descr. gramm., 
§ 4:12), and the adjectival form is explicable 
by supposing that the South Arabians assumed 
the m to be similar to their own mumation and 
henoe eliminated it in forming the nisba. 

Ja. 665/20: lhà/Uu/'hdm, J. ‘im order to 
capture for himself a prisoner’. The force 
involved consisted of 70 méharistes, and it is 
not oredible that such a force should be given 
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the mission of capturing a single prisoner. The 
object must be either plural, or a maf 4l muflag 
(‘in order to make captares for him °). 

ibid./23:  «wW'/bn/hmt/'hdra/'sm, J. ‘he 
saved from those dwellings one cameleer ’. 
No dwellings have been mentioned previously, 
though battles have. One might suspect & 
metaphor simrar to that of Arabic mawalin 
alharb ‘ battlefields’ (literally ‘ dwelling- 
places of war '). 

ibid./43, 46: it is obsoure to me why J. 
renders rkb in these two places ‘ beaste of 
burden ’, seeing that the raküb is essentially a 
riding snimal tand is so rendered by J. else- 
where). 

Ja. 7365/8-9 depicts an tstisga’ ceremony 
in which af bw/rgthmw/wt'rbn /Imr'hmw/'lmqh/ 
w'nin/‘tofhn, rendered by J. ‘they have 
displayed their sorcery and they have given 
pledges of submission to their lord Tlumquh 
and [also] loving wives’. This conceals in the 
English form a totally impossible syntactic 
analysis; by using the verb + noun phrase 
* have given pledges ' he 1s able to make ‘ and 
loving wives ' co-ordinate with ‘ pledges’. But 
in the criginal, ' have given pledges ' 18 repre- 
sented only by the verb form i'rbn, to which it 
1s impossible to co-ordinate the noun ‘ wives’. 
Ryokmans (! Himyaritics (2) ’, 499) has already 
mentiored the diffloulty of analysing the 
morphology of ‘fofhn if it is an adjective, and 
W. W. Müller has observed that here (as also 
in rhlhn of Ja. 649/40 and 665/39) we have 
the feminine plural pronoun affix. Con- 
sequently rgt is probably not ‘sorcery’ but 
‘ sorcereeses’. No problem is occasioned by 
making this the subject of the verb sfhw, sinoe 
in many Arabic vernaoulars the -w termination 
is common gender. J.’s reference to modern 
Hadrami safahe ‘ pour out, shed ' is pertinent, 
but I cennot fallow him in believing that this 
validates a ‘ derived ' sense of ‘ display’; such 
a semar tio derivation seems very improbable. 
It is likely that the sorceresses quite hterally 
‘poured out’ either water (a piece of sym- 
pathetic magic of a kind well known in rain- 
making ceremonies all over the world), or 
their own blood (by gashing themselves as did 
the priests of Baal in the famous istisga’ scene 
in I Kings xviii, 28) w’nin/‘hofhn should 
then be seen as a Al clause, ' while the [other] 
womenfolk [scil-oet the “ daughters of Marib ” 
mentioned in Ll 8] were their [seilicet “the 
Soroerossee' "] supporters’ (Arabio ‘ajafa 
‘double over, fold something’, and ‘atf 
* co-ordination "). 

Ibid./12: bn/mn/mhrmn, Ryokmans (‘ Him- 
yaritica (2) ', 469—500) is surely right in geoing 
mn 88 & noun indicating a part of the temple. 
But I question his footnote, “A l'inverse de 
Físisgd' islamique, cette rogation ... parait 
avoir lieu à Pintérieur du sanctuaire’; 
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I suggest that mn was not part of the temple 
structure iteelf, but the temple temenos, and 
that the Arabic place-name Mini probably 
meant originally ‘ sacred temenos '. 

Ja. 745 18 dedicated by two persons in 
charge of the royal stud of horses, and expresses 
gratitude for the saving of two valuable 
horses bkn/rkby/bn/ern/bryn/yri‘nn/'dy/hbin/ 
bB[/Frhmw. J.B ‘when they were riddon 
from the valley of Bary&n in order to determine 
m Habt&n the rent of their barley’ affords us 
no hint such as we would expect of the mis- 
fortune from whioh they were saved, nor can 
one make any sense of the idea of their being 
ridden anywhere 'to determine the rent of 
their barley’. I suggest rather, ‘when they 
had been ridden out of the healthy valley to 
graze in unhealthy pasturage without their 
[the dedicante’] knowledge’. That is, some 
unauthorized underling had incautiously let 
the horses graze on unsuitable pasture which 
had made them sick. The noun bry ‘ health 
and strength’, of which we have here an 
adjectival form, is well known in ESA; 
yrt'nn is a * purposive hal’ from root r'y, not 
from ri‘; Abin could be related to the verb 
Abt used in Ja. 653/5 of rain being * deceitful’, 
ie. “falling” and producing drought,* or 
possibly (with ibdal of b and m) to Arabio 
wahim, & common word in poetry referring to 
unhealthy pasturage which makes beaste fall 
siok 


Ja. 751/6: hry/hryt, J.B ‘the severe cold 
she was suffering’ is ambiguons, for ‘ cold’ 
can mean either the specific virus disease 
(Arabio eukim, zakma), or low atmospheric 
temperature. Arabic hura quoted by J. 
refers to the effects of the latter, and has no 
specific reference to the virus disease. In 
view of this, to render Abfn in l. 8 as ‘ bad cold 
in the head' is very questionable, especially 
since this is hardly a sufficiently severe affliction 
to warrant & votive statue (mostly these are 
offered for escape from mortal danger). It is 
true that Arabio habla does include, according 
to the Qimds, the meaning zakma, but it is 
also applicable to a wide variety of other 
ailments, including delirium, epilepsy, and 
pneumonia (Dozy).? Obviously, by far the 
most likely of these ailments in this context is 
pneumonia, which is a typical result of 
extremely cold weather, and which can be 


Sof. also Aybim (Ja. 567/27), rendered by 
Ryokmans (‘Himyar. (2)’, 475) ‘dearth’ or 
‘ drought ’. 

‘Since the verbal root Abi means simply 
‘t gmite °’, it is quite likely that Aabia is essen- 
tially only an ‘attack of disease’ and in 
principle applicable to any malady though 
attested only in contexts relating to a limited 
range of maladies. 
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lethal and so warrant an ex-voto for deliverance 
from it. 

It should also be noted that the Abt is only 
said to have ‘occurred’ (kwn), not to have 
affected the dedicant personally; and that 
she was kept healthy not ‘from’ (bn) the hry 
but ‘in’ (b) it. I conclude that a spell of 
exceptionally cold weather led to an epidemio 
of deaths from pneumonia and that the 
dedicant 1s giving thanks for her deliverance 
during this spell from the epidemio. 

Ja. 753/2: a standard formula in votive 
texta is that the dedication is made “as (gn) 
the god commanded '. Here, however, we find 
Angn. J. writes ‘Arabic hinj means “ root, 
origin”... bngn may be preserved [i.e. and 
not emended] for it makes sense by pointing 
out the origin of the preceding act’. W. W. 
Muller has already drawn attention to the fact 
that we can get oloser than this by recalling 
that Nashwün cites ksnj as Himyaritio for 
mil; the conjunotional use of hngn would thus 
be the equivalent of Arabic mula mà. It 
seems to me that this text provides confirma- 
tim of what I have long suspected, namely 
that the normal hgn is precisely the same word, 
merely spelt with assimilation of the n. 

Ja. 831/2: mwştt/hy* ‘affrays which he 
built up' is simply not English. The only 
reasonable conclusion that one could draw 
from this phrase is that Ay‘ has the very 
generalized sense ‘ make, do’. 

The second half of the work is ocoupied by 
a detailed historical reconstruction of the 
period covered by the majority of the texts. 
This has been thoroughly discussed in Ryck- 
mans’s review, and I can add little to that. 
One point that deserves notace is that J has 
discarded the idea (which used to be prevalent) 
that the period in the middle of the fourth 
century A.D., when certam Aksumite kings 
claimed to be kings of Saba’ and Raydan, 
coincides with a total intermission of the 
native series of kings. J.'s view has a good 
deal of probability, given his thesis that during 
most of the early centuries A.D. the royal title 
seldom implied exclusive rule over the whole 
area, but that on the contrary there were 
localized dynasties ruling concurrently yet 
claiming the same title. 

In conclusion, I should like to disavow an 
opinion attributed to me by J. (p. 75B), who 
writes that I have ‘ practically denied’ the 
existence of a town named gim (in J RAS, 1948, 
179). This was by no means my intention: 
my words ‘it is more attractive to take it as 
a term meaning “the west” ” neither deny 
the alternative possibility, nor were they 
intended to apply outside the specific contexts 
of the two inscriptions there under discussion. 


A. F. L. BEESTON 
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Raymond A. Bowman: Aramate ritual 
texts from Persepolis. (University of 
Chicago. Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions, Vol. xor.) xiii, 195 pp., 36 plates. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1970. $25, £11.25. 


The 163 Aramaic texte published here by 
Bowman were discovered at Persepolis in the 
excavations of 1936-8. Other Aramaic in- 
scriptions from the same site are to follow 
shortly, but they do not, we are told (p. 19), 
rival in importanoe those of the present volume. 
These are brief, formulary, and, in the nature 
of things, repetitive. They are nevertheless of 
special value for the information which Bow- 
man has extracted from them on religious 
practices under the Achaemenids. 

The plates at the end of the book—which 
cannot be praised too highly for their clarity 
and completeneas—illustrate the difficulty of 
the task of decipherment that faced Bowman 
which he has carried out with the skill one 
would expect from his great experience. His 
commentary on the texte (ch. xii) is altogether 
sdmirable and calls for few observations. In 
No. 94, 1. 3 the interpretation of kl as n. pr. 
Kali carries a reference to the same word in 
1. 3 of the following text, but the alternative 
rendering as ‘total, in all’ (p. 152) should 
probably have been mentioned also here. In 
No. 112, L 5 the present reviewer would 
suggest—with hesitation, since photographs, 
however excellent, are notoriously unreliable 
as a basis for decipherment—that we may read 
' instead of ‘; we would then have the month 
Ayar instead of the (in this context) strange ‘yd, 
‘festival’. In the same text is there not a 
sixth line, now largely illegible ? (The reference 
to No. 76, 1. 2 in the disoussion of this text on 
p. 168, para. 5, should be omitted.) 

Bowman discusses in a series of interesting 
chapters the haoma ritual that may be shown by 
these texts to have been performed in the 
hey-day of the Achaemenid Empire at its 
principal cult centre. His thesis reste on the 
identifloation of the objects on which the texta 
are inscribed, and the evidence which he 
adduoes seems not unreasonable. 

The interpretation of the key words srk, 
prkn, and Ast advanced by Bowman may, 
however, be open to question. The first of the 
three occurs long before the Qumrün docu- 
mente. Derivatives of the root are used in 
Dan. vi, 3-8, as a title of very high officials of 
the Empire. Another (erwky’) is found in the 
bilingual tomb-inscription from Sardis ascribed 
to the fifth-fourth centuries B.0.—contem- 
porary, that is, with Bowman’s texte—and 
having a form similar to that of srwk in his 
No. 54, L 1 (Donner and Réllig, Kanaandische 
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und aramdischs Inschriften, No. 260, 1. 4). The 
Bardis inscription includes also the term byr? 
* oitadel' and, furthermore, the word prk. In 
Bowman's No. 6 prkn appears in the same 
context as the word prk (without the affix) 
and his rendenng there is awkward, even 
tautolcgous. Should not prkn—but perhaps 
not prk at No. 5, 1. 8 or pyrk at 9, 1. 3, 19,1. 8, 
14,1. 3, 17,1. 5, all of which may have the verbal 
sense ‘out up '—be connected with Akkadian 
‘shrine, cell’, which 18 frequently cited 
as a cognate of Hebrew pároket? Prkm m a 
Phoenician inscription (Donner and Rdllig, 
op. cit., No. 87) denotes a oategory of temple 
attendants. The term hst may possibly be 
associated with Akkadian ¢/tattu ‘treasury, 
part of a temple’, as Bowman indicates in a 
footnote (p. 127, n. 71). Lf both prkn and hst 
are then interpreted as locations in the fortress, 
we mey assume a similar general sense for srk. 
It would be logical, but not necessary, to 
regard it as femitic, like prin and Ast; ite 
precise significance may emerge as our know- 
ledge of temp!» structure 13 expanded. 
Bowman maintains (p. 32) that the Perse- 
polis texts may reflect the position of the 
officiants at the haoma ritual. His suggestion 
that the titles of the personages of these texta 
(segan, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer) have 
a priessly connotation seems unproved. That 
priests at Jerusalem (as elsewhere) acted as 
custodians of the Temple treasures and that 
their chief was called segan hardly justifles the 
inverse concicsion—that finance officers at 
Persepolis were priests. On the whole, it may 
be simpler to eccept Cameron’s view (p. 38 f.) 
that we have here the formal record of the 
acceptance info the temple treasury of the 
objects on which the inseriptions are written. 
Tho verb ‘bd is appropriate to this context, as 
we Bee from “ts frequent use in dedicatory 
texte in, for example, Syriac. The preposition 
Iyd would then be rendered not literally ‘ into 
the hand of’, but ‘ under the authority of ', as 
in the contemporary Aramaic text of Driver, 
Aramaco documents of the fifth century B.O., 
letter 4, 1. 1 £ (of. also Bowman, p. 39, n. 9, 
on the rendering of the Nisa texta by 
D’yakonov and Henning). If we &ooept this 
hypothesis neither the segan (presumably the 
governor of the fortrees) nor the Treasurer 
were actually present when the donation was 
made, but the Assistant Treasurer sometimes 
witnessed the gift (gdm). Cameron’s interpreta- 
tion nead not (as Bowman implies) depend on 
the translation of '#kr as ‘gift’. (Bowman 
explains this as meaning ‘intoxicant’, 
pp. 581i.) We may postulate as the basic 
formula of theze texts: ‘In the . . . [location] 
of the fortress (which was) under the authority 
of N, X donated this mortar [or, pestle, eto.] 
under the authority of Y the Treasurer, in 
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the presence of Z the Assistant Treasurer, (for 
the) intoxicant (in) the year . . .". 

The various linguistic phenomena of the 
texts are treated in an effeotive chapter 
(pp. 63 ff). The explanstion of MZPRN 
(Nos. 21, 1. 2 and 118, 1. 2) as a variant of n. pr. 
Mazde-farnah is not easy. While we may 
accept the process ds >z, more difficult is 
zd 7-2. Zd 7 dz as metathesis in the same 
name, suggested by Bowman at No. 54, l. 2, 
required more convincing analogies than the 
two he provides—of these one involves the 
sound r, the other (‘db for ‘bd) is, as he rightly 
declares on p. 178, an error. For the inter- 
change between z and d (pp. 63, 69) a parallel 
may be found in kndsyrm and (more often) 
knzerm in the contemporary Aramaic docu- 
mente originating in Persia edited by Driver, 
op. cit.; this may, however, arise from 
difficulty in reproducing a Persian sound, 
of. Blau, On pseudo-corrections in some Semitic 
languages, 49. 

The indexes in this book are excellent; in a 
subsequent edition an alphabetical table of 
scripts might perhaps be added. Tribute 
should be paid to the admirable format of the 
volume. It almost verges on the lavish, for 
much of the interesting information set out in 
the earlier chapters is repeated in the com- 
mentary on the individual texte in ch. rii. 
But Semitists, too often forced to content 
themselves with texte reduced to tebulated 
lista of words, are not likely to complain. They 
wil be most grateful to the author for this 
most valuable and satisfying volume. 


J. B. SEGAL 


Jorgen Kurt Stark: Personal names 
in Palmyrene inscriptions. xx, 152 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. £6. 


The Aramaic inscriptions of the ancient 
trading centre of Palmyra, moatly funerary in 
character, are marked by a rigid structural 
formality which might tend to limit their value 
as historical documenta. Fortunately, they 
provide a rich onomasticon whose judicious 
analysis oan illuminate such problems as the 
ethnio constitution of the Palmyrene people, 
their relationships with the outside world, the 
nature of their spoken language as opposed to 
that of their texta, and the full extent of their 
pantheon. By and large, this aspect of 
epigraphical studies is rather better treated in 
the Aramaio area than in, say, Arabian 
epigraphy, and the pre-Islamio Arabist might 
well envy his colleagues for the onomastio 
tools they have available to them. To these, 
Stark's book makes a happy addition. It 
consists of & list of all the names attested in 
the Aramalo inscriptions of Palmyra, with 
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fall references and, where possible, genealogies, 
followed by a lexicon where each name is 
analysed in terms of structural type, gram- 
matical form, and etymology, and provided 
with a reasoned discussion of earlier com- 
mentaries. There are also appendixes covering 
improved readings, concordances of texte, the 
phonology of Greek and Latin names in 
Palmyrene, and the names occurring in the 
Palmyrene texts from Dura-Europos. The 
full implications of Stark’s analysis are far- 
reaching but for the moment the author has 
lmited himself to noting that over half 
the individual names require interpretation 
through the Arabic lexicon, while the statistical 
preponderance of Arabio increases if account 
is taken of the frequency of attestation of 
certain commonly occurring names, such a8 
hyrn, mqymw, and mlkw. These conclusions, 
of course, merely confirm earlier surmises, but 
the actual statistics will be none the less 
welcome when they appear. Stark’s work has 
been carefully, methodically, and consistently 
done and his etymologies are limited and 
sensible. The book itself is physically attrac- 
tive with a minimum of misprints. Pre- 
sumably a more detailed discussion of ita 
findings may be expected in the future. This 
could provide a useful opportunity to set out 
and examine the whole basis of onomastic 
analysis with reference, for example, to such 
phenomena as hypocorisms, which the layman 
might feel tend rather to be taken for granted. 
Indeed, by the very nature of the lexicon, there 
is a degree of repetition in the statement of 
grammatical and other factors of name 
formation which could helpfully be subsumed 
under an over-all onomastio grammar possess- 
ing considerable relevance to other epigraphical 
areas, such as South Arabian. Indexes of 
attested roots too would be desirable, while 
an investigation of ' fashions ' in the choice of 
names and cognomina (not differentiated in 
Stark’s analysis), including Greek, Latin, and 
Persian ones, might well prove illuminating. 
In conolusion, it is chastening to note that a 
name as closely associated with Palmyra as 
Znyvofla does not appear to occur as yet in the 
Aramaio texte. 
A. K. IRVINE 


P. M. Hort and others (ed.): The 
Cambridge history of Islam, edited by 
P. M. Holt, Ann K. S. Lambton, 
Bernard Lewis. 2 vols.: xvii, 815 pp. 
+ errata slip ; xxvi, 966 pp., 32 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1970. 
£13. 


The Cambridge history of Islam is one of the 
most ambitious projects undertaken in Islamio 
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atudies in recent years. The ambition is 
reflected in the sheer scope of these two 
volumes, the period and the area which they 
cover, although this may at the same time 
inhibit depth of presentation and discussion 
of historical complexities or points of scholastic 
controversy. This work aims to present to the 
reader & narrative of the several threads of 
Islamio history over a period of more than 
18 centuries, in an area extending from Spain 
and Morocco to South East Asia. In view of 
this enormous perspective and the fact that 
only two volumes must fulfil the task, the 
editors are naturally explicit about the book’s 
limitations: it is intended primarily for 
general readers of history, for students of 
history, and particularly for students of 
Oriental disciplines (1, p. ix). While not 
claiming to present any exhaustive definitive 
account, the editors have shown a keen aware- 
ness of the shortcomings and gaps in much of 
the secondary material previously recom- 
mended to studente and general readers, and 
have tried ‘to offer an authoritative guide 
to the state of knowledge at the present day, 
and to provide a sound foundation on which 
to build ’ (1, p. xviii). 

Through the truly international range and 
the quality of the contributing scholars, it 
has been ensured that this guide to our present 
knowledge of Islamic history is both authorita- 
tive and reliable within the book’s limitations. 
It is also a great advantage to have available ^ 
within one single work so much basio informa- 
tion. Doubtless the relevant specialistas will 
debate pointe of detail and presentation [a 
probability implied in the editors’ belief that 
the book will not be ‘ despised by the expert 
orientalist ’ (1, p. ix)], but on the level at which 
the book claims to operate, it is a valid work. 
The statement that The Oambridge history of 
Islam is intended primarily as a book for con- 
tinuous reading and not for reference (1, p. ix), 
needs further clarification. If the editors mean 
by this that studenta and general readers will 
read from beginning to end a given chapter or 
series of chapters, then this is correct. Beyond 
that, the combined length of the two volumes 
makes it unlikely that any but a few will treat 
them as continuous reading, quite apart from 
the natural divisions into which Islamic 
history falls, and the way in whioh these 
divisions are usually reflected in examination 
syllabuses and the particular interesta of 
individuals. Although most of this work can 
certainly stand continuous reading, in view of 
the vast and varied nature of its content this 
will not prove to be ite prime function as it 
responds to the needs ‘of students, general 
readers, or even the occasional ‘ expert 
orientalist ’ ! 

The natural divisions of Islamic history are 
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reflected ın the structure of the book: the 
various sections (eight in all) cover the history 
of the classical Caliphate until the Mongol 
invasions, the Ottoman period, the history of 
Persia, and the Islamio lands in modern tames ; 
separate secticas are devoted to India, South 
East Asia, the Maghrib and Africa and Spain, 
while the eighth and final section is a series of 
self-contamed chapters on different aspects of 
Islamio culture. 

When one synthesizes the individual con- 
tributions of the leading specialista of our time 
into a composite effort such as this, while 
ensuring the reliability and authority of the 
material, one may create at the samo time 
problems of style, presentation, and integra- 
tion. In this Look the problems of style and. 
presentation a-e overcome well and present 
no serious defect. There 18 little evidence of 
chapters having suffered from translation into 
English, and variety of presentation of material 
is if anything an advantage in a book of this 
length. Occasionally problems of integration 
become apparent: the first chapter on pre- 
Islamio Arabia (1, 3-28) is a well-written but 
short survey of the whole millennium prior to 
A.D. 600 in the Arabian peninsula, and only 
briefly in the final pages of the chapter does the 
author come to consider the social and political 
organization o2 the Arabs just prior to the 
career of Muhammad. In view of the far- 
reaching Influence which Bedouin oulture and 
the tribal system had on the period treated in 
the three succeeding chapters, this might have 
been described and dwelt on at greater length. 
(See m, 478, where G. E. von Grunebaum 
remarks on how the Muslim empire representa 
an extension of the socio-political concepta 
from the JühiEyya and the early community 
of believers.) Sometimes a problem of in- 
tegration arises from the fact that there is no 
single thread to follow, but a series of threads 
in different places: for example, in the chapter 
on Egypt and Syria (1, 175—280) the reader is 
introduced to she Fatimids (pp. 184 ff.), the 
Shi'ite dynasty who conquered Egypt in the 
tenth century. He has to wait until m, 218, 
in order to learn how this dynasty depended 
to a large extent on local conditions in North 
Africa before creating a sufficient power-base 
for the launching of their victorious campaign 
into Egypt. Occasionally some duplication of 
material takes place from chapter to chapter 
(e.g. on the Talanids, 1, 130 and 178 ff., and 
on Hulegü and ‘Ayn J&lut, 163-6 and 212-18), 
but this has been kept to & minimum, and 
could indeed have occurred much more, 
especially in the chapters concerned with the 
gradual disintegration of the ‘Abbasid Cali- 
phate, where the history does not easily lend 
iteelf to treatment in a unified continuous 
narrative. 
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Perhaps the most serious problem faced by 
the individual authors throughout these 
volumes is the restricted amount of space into 
which they have been obliged to compress 
their material. That there are severe limite- 
tions of space in an undertaking of this nature 
is initially obvious, but one must say that the 
policy dictating the space allowed to the 
chapters has not always been flexible enough 
in relation to the amount and the significance 
of the material treated. To consider briefly 
the task demanded of the authors, the book 
has not to be a ‘ repository of facts, names and 
dates ’ (1, p. ix), but has to present an over-all 
picture of a great and diverse culture (I, 
p. xviii), with all that this imphes in political, 
economie, religious, and artistic terms. In 
other words, although ‘ political events’ will 
form the skeleton of the material, if they are 
to have any meaning they will be viewed in a 
context which is social, economio, and cultural. 
Many of the authors have to create this 
picture within the space of 25-35 pp. Usually, 
the subject-matter of the chapter dictates the 
degree of feasibility of the task. Within such 
limita it is possible to provide an informative 
summary of the career of Muhammad and the 
nature and soope of his achievement (1, 30-56). 
The succeeding chapter by Laura Vecoia 
Vaglieri is certainly longer (46 pp.), but also 
has to cover two distinct subjects—that of the 
Orthodox (Rashidin) Caliphs, and then the 
Umayyad Caliphate. In her treatment of 
these 120 years of great religio-political com- 
plexity and significance for the subsequent 
history of Islam. she goes probably ss far as is 
posmble within these limits towards meeting 
the claims and demands of the editors. In 
addition to her judiciously constructed political 
narrative, she finds time to discuss the key 
religio-political problem of khilafa and mulk 
(n 75-6) and mentions social and economic 
features such as the taxation system and the 
status of the mala and the dhimmi (pp. 87 ff.). 
Two brief seotions are also included on the 
literature and culture of the two periods con- 
cerned. None of this can be done to any great 
detail, but these factors are made to stand out 
in appropriate relief. 

The chapter on the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
(x, 104-39) highlights this acute problem of 
space allocation: the period covered is almost 
two centuries (A.D. 760-040) when Islamio 
culture flourished to an extent which has 
scarcely ever been surpassed. The range of 
achievement in literature, theology, law, or 
philosophy, is one which can bewilder in ite 
richness and complexity, quite apart from the 
numbers of caliphs, revolts, and campaigns, 
the mention of which can scarcely be avoided. 
The problem of treating all this in worth- 
while fashion is surely impossible to solve 


within the limite of 35 pp., and this 1s what is 
criticized rather than any shortcoming on the 
part of the author. Dominique Sourdel 
certainly makes mention of the more vital 
characteristics of the period: the official 
acceptance of the madii and the gradual 
assumption by the Caliphate of a more 
“Asian” character, by no means hmited to 
Iranianism (p. 108), the approval of guber- 
natorial status for Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab 
(p. 118), the sigmficance of the Mu‘tazila 
(pp. 123-4), the creation of the office of amir 
al-umara’ (p. 138). There is no space to 
develop these themes, however briefly, and 
bearing mn mind those for whom the book is 
intended, one wonders how firmly the signifi- 
eance of such points, both actual and sub- 
sequent, will become established in the reader’s 
mind. 

The point about inflexibility of space 
allocation may be illustrated even more 
strikingly from the section on the modern 
Islamic lands (1, 525 1f): the chapter on 
modern Turkey (1, 527-65) is a highly com- 
petent essay of social and political history. 
Due account is taken of the traumatic casting 
off of the traditional theocratic institutions 
which had been the fabric of the social system 
for centuries (pp. 533 ff.) and there is a 
condensed version of the evolution of Turkish 
nationalism, with consideration of the key 
roles of language and literature. Much the 
same can be said of the chapter on modern 
Perma (pp. 595-626), where an impressive 
amount of social, economic, and cultural 
material is interwoven with the basio political 
facta. (Incidentally, the history of the Turks 
from the Ottomans onwards, and likewise that 
of the Persians from the Safawids, belong to 
the most satisfying sections of these volumes.) 
By comparison, the chapter entitled ‘The 
Arab lands’ (pp. 566-94) ıs woefully in- 
adequate: here again, the problem is more 
one of space than any fault of the author In 
a chapter of approximately the same size, 
nothing like the same amount of detail can 
be devoted to all the Arab landa (or even the 
most important of them), as was the case for 
Turkey and Persia. In both political and 
cultural terms of influence on the modern 
Islamio world, Egypt alone mught merit treat- 
ment on a par with that accorded to Turkey 
and Persia. Nor oan this inadequacy be 
rectified by the snbsequent general chapters on 
the political impact of the West, or economic 
and social change: other chapters in the book 
bear witness that there is no satisfactory 
substitute for the integration of the 1elevant 
social, economic, and cultural material with 
the facts and events of the political narrative. 

Given the difficulties facing all the authors, 
it is worth considering two methods of solving 
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them, each successful in its different way. The 
first may be exemplified by the chapter on 
Egypt and Syria (1, 175—230). This piece gains 
from being longer than most, but even so the 
number of dynasties to be treated ranges from 
the Tülünids in the ninth century to the 
Mamlüks in the thirteenth: the political 
events of so many rises and falls are treated 
in chronological order in a rapid dramatic 
style according well with a context where 
reigns and personalities have to succeed each 
other with bewildering rapidity. This is 
intermingled with succinct relevant details of 
the social and economic administrations 
(pp. 177, 183, 190, 193, 205-6, 221), and 
furthermore there are quotations from primary 
sources (pp. 197, 198, 220-1) which although 
brief, provide a valuable impression of these, 
and add greatly to the reader’s appreciation. 
Another approach is adopted by the late 
Uriel Heyd in his chapter on the later Ottoman 
Empire in Rumelia and Anatolia (1, 354-73): 
instead of choosing to weave everything 
together in a single composite narrative, he 
first gives the barest most essential outline of 
events, names, and dates from 1699 to 1918. 
The rest of his contribution is devoted to a 
discussion of the evolution of certain vital 
features of society: the decline of the “ulama” 
and the ‘men of the sword ' along with the 
rise of an educated bureaucracy (p. 362), the 
process of ‘ Westernization' and the cultural 
revival (pp. 363-4), and above all the reforms 
of the Ottoman body politic achieved through 
the Tanzimat (pp. 364 ff.). Showing a splendid 
grasp of the historical priorities, this method 
puts into proper relief all-important features 
of the legal, economic, and cultural process of 
change, avoiding any danger of their being 
obsoured by the mass of purely politica] detail. 
Section vin (0, 441—889), entitled ‘ Islamic 
society and civihzation’, gives rise to certain 
misgivings: most of the chapters are solidly 
informative, but here material is introduced 
which might have been included to much 
greater effect elsewhere in the book. For 
example if the fullest benefit is to be derived 
from G. E. von Grunebaum's excellent chapter 
on the sources of Islamic civilization (m, 
469-510), then it should be read in olose 
conjunction with those chapters in Vol. x 
which take the reader up to the Mongol in- 
vasions. Certain of the chapters in this 
section are indeed on specialist topics, which if 
treated at all in a book of this kind, are beat 
considered in separate chapters. (Those on 
philosophy (pp. 780-823), mysticism (pp. 604— 
31), or warfare (pp. 824-50) might fall into 
this category.) One cannot but think that 
other topics such as literature, religion and 
culture, or art and architecture, would have 
contributed most had they been situated in 
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their proper historical context within the main 
body of the book. Here one merely repeats a 
principle clearly stated in the preface to the 
great ‘ Cambridge Modern History” (ed. 1902, 
L p. vii). 

One may oonolude by saying that The 
Cambridge history of Islam is a considerable 
achievement. It would not be inappropriate 
to paraphrase the principles of that much 
larger-scale work, ‘The Cambridge Medieval 
History ' (ed. 1911, x, p. v), and say that this 
is a book for the general reader as a olear and 
as far ag possible interesting narrative; partly 
for the student, as a summary of ascertained 
facts, with indications (not disoussions) of 
disputed points; partly as a book of reference, 
containing much of what oan be reasonably 
required in a comprehensive work of general 
history. The maps, indexes, and  biblio- 
graphies are adequate, and the number of 
misprinte, or inconsistencies in the huge 
amount of transliterated material 15 small for a 
work on this soale. One ventures to suggest 
that this is a general book on Islamic history 
which should render unnecessary farther 
general books, at least for the immediately 
foresseable future. If this should prove a 
major reason why Orientahsts and students 
are grateful for The Cambridge history of Islam, 
then ita editors and contributors need in no 
way feel a diminished sense of satisfaction. 


R. O. OSTLE 


M. A. SmaBAN: Islamic history, A.D. 
600—750 (4.4. 132) : a new interpre- 
tation. viii, 197 pp. Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. £3.20. 


Le livre de M. A. Shaban, sous un titre qui 
ne manque pas de quelque prétention, entend 
retraoer l'histoire du monde islamique au cours 
des premiers siècles de l'hégire, o'eet-à-dire 
l'histoire de la première communauté musul- 
mane, celle dee quatre premiers califes et celle 
des califes umayyades. Il reprend dono, pour 
l'essentiel, l'exposó ancien de Wellhausen sur 
le * royaume arabe’ en remontant à l'appari- 
tion de l'islam. Mais le propos Je l'auteur n'est 
pas de faire un exposé détail'é fondé sur un 
examen oritique des sources, ce qui auraib été 
certes souhaitable mais l'auraib amené à 
fournir un travail volumineux et difficile à lire. 
Crest au contraire de nous donner un exposé 
disoursif mettant en relief les idées principales 
qui expliquent, à son sens, le développement 
politique et social de la communauté islamique 
depuis son apparition jusqu'à la révolution 
*abb&aide de 132/750. 

Ce n'est pas que S. néglige d'indiquer ses 
sources; bien au oontraire il donne dee 
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référenoes précises aux textes arabes qu'il a 
consultés et parmi lesquels se recontrent non 
seulement les Ansab d’al-Baladhuri, mais aussi 
la chronique récemment publiée de Khalifa b. 
Khayyüt, le manusorit anonyme inédit sur les 
Akhbar al-‘Abbas ou l'ouvrage, inédit égale- 
ment, d'Ibn A'tham sur les conquêtes. Son 
information concernant les souroes esb dono 
parfaitement à jour. En oe qui touche les études 
européennes en revanche ses références sont 
extrómement rares et Ja bibhographie qu'il four- 
nit À la fin du volume fort incomplète ; on n'y 
voit flgurer ni les études de F. Gabrieli ou de S. 
Moscati ni celle de Grierson, pour ne signaler 
que lee lacunes lee plus importantes. Au reste S. 
ne oherche pas à discuter les opinions des 
quelques savants qui ont écrit avant lui sur la 
période umayyade. Mais il est évident que ce 
parti pris d'ignorer apparemment les études 
antérieures enlóve à cet essai une grande partie 
de sa valeur scientifique, car le leoteur non 
informé ne sait jamais exaotement si les 
interprétations deS. sont entaérement nouvelles, 
comme il se platt souvent à le dire, ou si elles 
ne font que reprendre des idées déjà exprimées 
par ses prédéoesseurs. De fait l'originalité 
apparente de l'essai de S. apparaftrait beaucoup 
moins grande s'il avait pris soin de rendre au 
passage à chacun ce qui lui était dt. 

Cea réserves faites, il n'en reste pas moins que 
l'essai historique de S. apporte sur la période 
considérée des vues intéressantes. En fait S. 
insiste surtout sur l'importance des facteura 
économiques dans l'évolution historique de la 
communauté musulmane et minimise les 
effete de la nouvelle religion préchée par 
Muhammad. C'est ainsi que dans son premier 
ohapitre il n'hésite pas à dire que Muhammad 
ne bouleversa ni ne voulut bouleverser l'ordre 
établi par les marchands mekkow, mais 
chercha seulement à faire respecter une justice 
élémentaire fondóe sur la coopération. 

Par la suite, l'histoire de l'État islamique, 
que ce soit sous les premiers califes ou sous les 
Umayyades, s'explique essentiellement, selon 
S., par le jeu des divers intérêts en cause et par 
l'apparition des divers groupes arabes qui 
eurent à défendre leurs avantages respeotifa. 
L'époque de l& ridda devait marquer pro- 
fondément l'évolution ultérieure, car, les 
Médinois loyalistes oonstituórent un groupe 
appelé d'abord ahl aLqurà, les ‘ sédentaires ', 
puis plus tard, par déformation peut-être 
volontaire de l'expression, al-gurra’ ou les 
* leoteura' ; parmi eux certains seraient devenus 
les adversaires, d'abord de ‘Uthmin, qui lea 
avait négligés, puis de ‘Ali, pour donner 
naiesanoe au mouvement kharijite ; d'autres 
en revanche auraient réussi à s'approprier en 
fait les revenus d'une partie des terrea du 
Satid, mais réagi vigoureusement aux mesures 
prises, sous le règne de Mu‘awiys, par le 
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gouverneur Ziyád et ainsi favorisé la révolte de 
Hujr b. ‘Adi qui aurait eu des mobiles plus 
économiques que religieux. 

Plus tard l'opposition fondamentale surgit 
entre les deux groupes tribaux, les Qays et les 
Kalb, et ici S. cherche à montrer que cette 
opposition reposait en fait sur deux conceptions 
pohtiques différentes, les Qays poussant aux 
conquétes et refusant d'intégrer les popule- 
tions conquises dans les cadres de la société 
arabe, les Kalb au contraire cherchant à se 
rapprocher des sujets soumis et prenant des 
mesures aboutissant à l'assimilation des non- 
Arabe et des Arabes au mein de la socióté 
islamique. Ce ne fut en fait que sous “Umar II, 
puis gous Yazid III, le calfe ' qadarito', que 
cette politique anti-expansionniste et assimila- 
trice chercha à se faire jour, mais sans parvenir 
à s'imposer. 

Quant à la révolution ‘abbaside que l'auteur 
évoque rapidement dans son dernier chapitre 
et à laquelle il a oonsaoré une étude séparée, 
elle s'expliquerait en partie aussi par cette 
politique de non-assimilation que les oalifes 
umayyades poursuvirent sans prendre con- 
science de la transformation que la société 
avait connue depuis l'époque de Mu'üwiya. 
Selon 8., toutefois le régime aurait été renversé, 
non, comme on tend à le croire eouvent, par les 
mawili, mais par ceux des Arabes qui 
défendaient une nouvelle politique d’assimila- 
taon. La constitution d'un vaste empire où les 
Arabes se trouvaient en minorité était bien la 
source des difficultés politiques, mais l'histoire 
même du califat umayyade aurait été dominée 
par l'opposition existant entre les mtérêts 
divergents de groupes purement arabes. 

Par ailleurs le oalifat, selon &., aurait 
toujours été une monarchie sux pouvoirs 
purement temporels et relativement limités. 
Cette conception se reflèterait dans le titre 
damir al-mu'minin adopté par ‘Umar, titre 
qui, selon l'auteur, avait une consonance plus 
politique que celui d'amir al-muslimin et 
pouvait de co fait être plus facilement admis 
par lee anoiens rebelles. Seuls les Shi‘ites 
réolamaient un imam investi de pouvoirs 
religieux en méme temps que temporels et 
cette revendication fut reprise par les partisans 
'abbüsides ; mais, en raison des dissensions 
qui se firent jour parmi eux au moment de la 
viotoire, on dut adopter un compromis selon 
lequel le oalife ne conservait que dea pouvoirs 
religieux, le pouvoir temporel étant remis au 
wazir qui faisait alors son apparition officielle. 

Pareille thèse, en dépit de l'habileté aveo 
laquelle S. la défend, reste très discutable, à 
mon sens. La théorie selon laquelle les califes 
umayyades n'ont exeroó qu'un pouvoir 
temporel, auquel correspond le terme arabe 
mulk, est une théorie ancienne, développée 
notamment par 1. Goldziher, mais contre 
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laquelle on a réagi oes derniers temps à juste 
titre. De plus le distinotion entre pouvoir 
religseux et pouvoir temporel a toujours été en 
islam trés diffüoile à ótabhr et les califes ont 
toujours exeroó un pouvoir spirituel en même 
temps que temporel. La seule question qui se 
posait était de savoir s'ils pouvaient inter- 
préter eux-mémes la Loi ou s'ils devaient 
recourir & des docteuis, ces docteurs dont le 
rôle fat grand à l'époque umayyade aux côtés 
des califes et qui sont curieusement absents de 
l'ouvrage de S. 

Bien que cette nouvelle étude fasse ainsi 
pratiquement abstraction du mouvement 
doctrinal officiel, relégue au second plan les 
idéologies qui soutenaient les diverses révoltes 
et défende sur le pouvoir oalifien des théees on 
ne peut plus disoutables, elle présente le grand 
mérite d'étudier de plus prés le comportement 
des divers groupes arabes qui évoluaient dans 
les provinces du nouvel empire et d'éclairer 
d'un jour nouveau l'arrière-plan économique et 
social d'événements qui jusque là restaient 
obsours. 

D. SOURDEL 


D. R. Hui: The termination of hosttls- 
ties in the early Arab conquests, 
A.D. 634—656. viii, 188 pp. London: 
Luzac and Co. Ltd., 1971. £2.10. 


The author is probably the first historian 
to have used a computer to facilitate the study 
of the confusing mass of traditions which 
constitute our sources for the early centuries 
of Islamio history, a procedure that must 
often have suggested itself to scholars working 
on this kind of material. For this book he 
selected some 500 traditions from the standard 
sources of the early Arab conquests and 
classified them first by eight regions and 
secondly by the occurrence or non-ocourrence 
of the key words gulh, aman, dhimma, jizya, 
khardj, shart, ‘ahd, other monetary impositions 
not called khardj or jizya, or stipulations such 
as billeting the Muslims. This resulted in the 
identification of over 70 different types of 
reporte, which were divided into three primary 
types (no gulh, sulh, sulh with aman, dhimma, 
or both) and six further secondary types. After 
assessing the sources the author devotes the 
longest chapter of the book to an examination 
of the material by region, followed by a briefer 
chapter containing & general analysis and 
conclusion. 

Contrary to what one might expect the 
author makes only a sporadic attempt towards 
the end of the book to use the quantitative 
approach for a historiographioal analyms of 
the sources, and the regional study is based 
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entirely on 8 conventional evaluation of the 
material, in which the author quotes very little 
evidence for his conclusions. He draws a 
distinction bevween military and ‘ contro- 
versial^ subjects (legal, fiscal, seotarian, 
theological) which seems arbitrary in so far as 
all aspects of early Islamic history are potential 
‘ controversial subjects’, and irrelevant since 
this 1s not a study of the campaigns, but of 
their termination, i.e. treaties. The author 
admits that bias is more noticeable in the 
reporting of treaties, but still thinks that the 
incidence is random and usually to be deteoted 
and isolated (p. 23), a conclusion that is hardly 
borne out by his later statement that most of 
the traditions on the conquest of the Sawad 
are a ‘ set of quasi-legal judgements ' (p. 112). 
Setting aude a few tendentious reports from 
Sayf b. ‘Umar, Abū Yasuf, and others, the 
author found no one authority more depend- 
able than others (but see p. 78: ‘The more 
reliable source: say that aman was given’ = 
Waqidi. Aba ‘Ubayd, Ya'qübi, Bal&dhuri); 
he failed to detect any high degree of un- 
reliability in traditions transmitted by ‘ family 
tsndds’ (no examples quoted) but found that 
traditions of a local origin constituted a class 
of partcularly valuable evidence (p. 25). It 
should be noted, however, that local informants 
sometimes quote our standard authorities, 
e.g. Balàdhuri, Futūh, 163, from shaykhs of 
Antikys = Sayf b. ‘Umar, Tabari, 1, 2396 
(on the svacuation of castles north of Antakya ; 
there may be other examples). The author 
expresses his disagreement with the con- 
clusions of Brunschvig (‘Ibn ‘Abdalh’akam’, 
AIEO, vi, 1942-7, 108-55) and Schacht 
(‘ A revaluation of Islamic traditions’, JRAS, 
1949, 3-4, 143-54} which he finds too extreme, 
even in the field of jurisprudence, and concours 
with the more ‘tolerant view’ of Dennett 
(Conversion and polliaz), (pp. 32-3). But 
Dennett oan hardly be used as a model for 
the approach to the sources; his main theory, 
ie. that ‘Umar I decreed the removal of poll- 
tax on conversion, is based on spurious legal 
material (Conversion, passim, esp. pp. 32-3), 
and the four pages of source analysis in the 
last chapter of the book under review, to 
which the reader is referred, do not constitute 
a very solid basis on which to modify the 
conclusions of Brunschvig or Schacht. 

The regional analysis fills 133 pp., but most 
of the chapter is taken up by translations of 
the reports and historical surveys of the 
campaigns, Bo that each region receives only 
a few pages of comment on the actual cessation 
of hostilities. This obviously leaves no room 
for a datailed examination or comparison of 
the material; contradictions are passed over 
when deemed irrelevant for a general inter- 
pretation (e.g. Hims, no. 141, contradiction 
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mitigated by translation, see Arabio text, 
Tabari, 1, 2382). Similarly the omission of 
fulan b. fulán, to whom the treaty of Ba‘labakk 
is issued, changes ite character (no. 176 = 
Balidhuri, Futfh, 180). The clasa:fication of 
the material into types and subtypes does not 
prove very helpful and the chapter adds little 
to the generally accepted picture of the Arab 
conquests and early organization of the empire. 

The last chapter contains the quantitative 
analysis of the sources. The word jizya 18 
found to occur in 137 out of 182 reporta oon- 
taming one or more of the words jizya, khardj, 
and amän, as opposed to only 72 for khardj, 
but that does not exclude the possibility that 
kharüj meant tax in general, especially not xf 
the author explains the frequent ocourrence 
of jizya by its Qur'anie associations (p. 69). 
Next, the author examines whether the words 
Jizya and dhimma correlate to a significant 
degree as might be expected if the evidenoe 
had been forged to suit the classical theory, 
according to which jizya is a concomitant of 
dhimmi status, Nine individual historians and 
a mixed rubric of ‘ others’ are listed with 
mean and actual figures for the occurrence of 
the words jizya, khardj, and dhsmma (but not 
aman), but since historians with leas than 
ten reports are excluded the list is in fact 
reduced to four (Baladhuri, Ibn Ishaq, Sayf b. 
‘Umar, others). Of these only Sayf is found 
to have & significant correlation, from which 
the author concludes that ‘ Sayf, alone among 
the major authorities, was indeed attempting 
to construct his own version to suit the theories 
and practices of his own tames, at least as far 
as his use of the term “ jizya ” is concerned’ 
(p. 171). One might agree if, as the author 
tacitly assumes, jizya meant poll-tax in all 
the traditions examined, but this is unlikely 
to be the case: Bayf never uses the word 
kharáj in connexion with Syria or Jazira, but 
presumably he realized that the non-Muslims 
of those countries paid more than a poll-tax. 
According to the Syriac author, Dionysius of 
Tell-Mahre, who wrote in the beginning of the 
ninth century, the Christians of Jazira paid 
jizya three times a year, but he mentions no 
khardj, that is to say, as late as the ninth 
century jizya was still used as a comprehensive 
term for the total complex of taxation (Bee 
C. Cahen, ' Fiscalité, propriété, antagonismes 
sociaux ', Arabica, 1, 2, 1954, 138-9). In Sayf's 
report no. 285 the Christians of Hira make a 
sulk with Khilid against a jizya of 190,000 
dirhams; similarly in no. 285 two dihgüns 
make peace for their lands against a jizya of 
one or two million dirhams. Here jizya comes 
very close to ‘tribute’. Of course this jizya 
may have been collected from the texpayers 
in the form of a poll-tax, but that does not 
appear to be the meaning of the text. Whether 
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or not the Arabs distinguished between a 
poll-tax and & land-tax in the actual collection 
of taxes, a great many traditzons iegard the 
entire fiscal burden, called now kharaj, now 
j£ya, as payment for the dhimma, of. nos. 180 
(al-Layth) and 271 (Sayf) where kharáj 1s the 
payment of dhsmma. Dhimmis are called ahi 
al-kharaj or ahl al-jizya indisorrminately. This, 
however, is not the classical doctrine, and 16 is 
not Sayf, but Balidhuri who has most of the 
traditions definmg khardj as land-tax and jizya 
as poll-tax to be removed on conversion. There 
does not seem to be much point in continumg 
the controversy over the histonoity of the 
sources for early Islamic history, or in refusing 
to take account of Schacht’s conclusions which 
are supported by a mass of evidence. Rather, 
we need to find a method by which to determine 
the character, purpose, and transmission of the 
traditions to be used, as opposed to just 
deciding (usually on very flimsy grounds) 
whether they are ‘genuine’ or not. Much 
would be gained if we could date the legal 
fabrications definmg jizya as poll-tax and poll- 
tax as the payment for dhimma, e.g. the fatwaa 
of ‘Umar used by Dennett as historical evi- 
dence. But this is a problem that cannot be 
solved by quantitative means. The author 
finds that the word dhimma is not very common 
by comparison with aman, but that is only 
posing & question, and not evidence pointing 
‘strongly towards the conclusion that this 
expression [dhimma] with ita connotations of 
second-class status for non-Mushms, was not in 
general use at the time of the early conquests ' 
(p. 117). This is a somewhat peculiar argument. 
How can dhimma have had strong connota- 
tions of second-class status for non-Muslims 
before the early conquests? It can hardly 
have acquired these connotations except by 
being used of non-Muslims over a protracted 
period, and even so they were never strong 
enough to restrict the notion of dhimma to 
non-Muslims (of. its use as a technical legal 
term; in historical texta the common expres- 
sion bari'ai al-dhimma ‘an (or min) rajul = 
ahalla bi-nafsihi 1s used of Muslim, non- 
Muslim, free, and slave alike, e.g. Tabari, rr, 
930, xr, 40, 1, 3081; Ibn A'tham, 1, 228). It is 
also hard to agree with the author that 
Baladhuri’s frequent use of the term kharaj 
indicates his special interest in questions of 
land occupancy (p. 171, & rather lame con- 
clusion) in so far as the word usually appears 
in the standard phrase ‘ he put khardj on their 
lends and jizya on thew necks’ (e.g. nos. 36, 
49, 174, 176, 398, 399, 400, 402, 405). 

For all these objections the last ohapter 
remains by far the most interesting part of the 
book and one wishes the author had con- 
centrated his efforts on quantitatave experi- 
ments rather than the historical analyms, for 
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which the computer does not and probably 
never will prove of much help. It would have 
been interesting to know, for example, whether 
any of the key words correlate with any one 
of the tendds listed in the beginning of the 
book or whether there is a significant geo- 
graphical variation in the frequency (and 
meaning) of the terms jizya, khardj, sulh, 
‘ahd, etc. The author notes in passing that 
jizya is more commonly used in Syria than 
kharáj (p. 84) but does not pursue the question 
further. One also wonders whether the legal 
and 'epio' material in Sayf (as for example 
his description of the battle of Qadisiyya' as 
distinot from the traditions on the division of 
the booty) is trangmitted by different authori- 
ties or whether the tendds overlap. Altogether 
the isndds would seem to be a particularly 
promising field for this kind of examination. 
Quantatative analysis will never provide any 
answers to our problems, but ıt may, as the 
case of amdn and dhimma shows, suggest new 
and interesting questions, and it is to be hoped 
that Hill will continue his exploration of the 
field he has established with this book. 

Finally it may be added that although the 
work, as the author says, is not designed as a 
general history of the Arab conquests, there 18 
little doubt that many students will find it 
useful as such, partly because of the historical 
surveys which form a convenient synthesis of 
the conclusions of de Goeje, Caetani, and 
Butler, and more partioularly because of the 
collection and translation of 494 traditions, 
few of which have been available in English 
before. 


PATRIOIA CRONE 


DONALD Preserave LrTTLE: An intro- 
duction to Mamluk historiography : 
an analysis of Arabic annalistic and 
biographical sources for the reign of 
al-Malik an-Nàgir Muhammad ibn 
Qala'ün. (Freiburger Islamstudien, 
Bd. n. ix, 154 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1970. 
DM 32. 


The reign of the Mamlük sultan al-Malik 
al-Nasir Muhammad ibn Qal&'ün—aellowing 
for two intervals of deposition—extended 
from 693/1293 to 741/1341. The author has 
selected from this reign, as the object of his 
attention, three specific years 004/1294—5, 
699/1299-1300 and 705/1305-6. His aim is to 
analyse the sources, both annalistio and 
biographical, relating to these years. Little 
has studied a considerable number of Arabio 
chronicles and biographical dictionaries pre- 
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served in libraries at London, Paris, Berlin, 
New Haven, Istanbul, and Camo. His 
approach was to compare in detail, within the 
sources available to him, the accounts given 
of eventa and. episodes occurring in the years 
submitted to enalysis—a comparison carried 
out with a threefold purpose: to disengage, 
in each particular work, those elements which 
are original; to delineate in general terms the 
main features of Mamlük historical writing; 
and to denote the value of each source for the 
modern historian, with a special emphasis on 
the interrelateiness and interdependence of 
the chronicles and biographies here under 
consideration. The authors and their works, 
i.e., m respect of the chronicle material, are 
divided, for convenience of presentation, into 
three categoriss—Egyptian historians oon- 
temporaneous with al-Malik al-Nüsir Muham- 
mad, Syrian authors of the same time, and 
later historians. 

Little indicates that, for the earlier years of 
al-Malik al-Nüsir Muhammad, there are three 
sources—none of them as yet in print—which 
contain a large proportion of original matter 
and which underlie, in no small degree, all 
subseqrent accounts: the Zubdat al-fikra of 
Baybars al-Mangiri; the Hawddith al-zaman 
of al-Jazar! (scme of the lost portions of this 
work being extant in the Dhayi mir'at al-zaman 
of al-Yünini); and the JVuzhat alnāzir of 
al-Yisufi (parts of which are included in the 
‘Iga al-juman of al-‘Ayni). As for the later 
years of al-Mahk al-NAsir Muhammad, Little 
underlines here, for example, the importance 
of the Kanz al-durar of Ibn al-Dawêdiri. He 
also notes thas, in general, the chronicles of 
Egyptian origm tend to reflect the interests 
and preoccupations of the government at 
Cairo, whereas the chronicles of Syrian pro- 
venance impart a strong local colour to their 
narrative of affairs and often describe at some 
length the activities of the “ulama. 

On the biographical side Little has examined 
in depth the career of one mdividual—the 
Amir Shams al-Din Qarüásunqur al-Mangürl 
(d. 728/1327-8)—prominent in the reign of 
al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad and often 
mentioned, with a wealth of detail, in the 
sources relating to this time. Little has based 
his review of the amir’s life and achievement 
on the biographical dictionaries of al-Safadi 
(nearest to Qarüsunqur in date), of Ibn Hajar 
al-Asqalüni, and of Ibn Taghri Birdi, com- 
bining the material thus acquired with data 
taken from the relevant chronicles (and notably 
from the Kanz al-durar of Ibn al-Dawadari). 
The biographical sources have a number of 
marked  oharaoteristios— the inclination to 
emphasize the contribution of the individual 
to the well-being of the ummat al Muslimin ; 
the small interest shown in the character of 
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a man; and the high degree of selectiveness 
evinced in the treatment of the facts. None 
the less, the biographies are of great value, 
containing data (often anecdotic) which are 
not to be found in the chronicles. 

Little draws attention to some of the more 
frequent—and more irksome—features of 
Mamlük historical literature: e.g. the repeti- 
tion, from source to source, of the same topics 
(a characteristic arising from the reliance on a 
small number of ‘basio’ authors); the 
presence, in the chronicles, of much confusion 
and negligence in quotation from earlier 
works; the discrepancies of fact, of dates, and 
of figures (born of mere carelessness); and 
the recurrent failure to distinguish between 
the important and the trivial. And yet the 
literature is so rich that the modern historian, 
through a process (alas! laborious) of colla- 
tion and analysis, is able not infrequently ‘ to 
compensate for the sins and errors of his 
sources’ (p. 98). 

As Little observes, it 18 of small advantage 
to publish the Mamlük chronicles without a 
close research into their interdependence and 
into the extent of the original material 
embodied in them. Only through monographs 
and studies of the kind now under discussion 
can the modern scholar hope, in the course of 
time, to have before him a corpus of Mamlük 
historical and biographical literature which will 
serve as a sure foundation for his own inquiries. 
Little has made here a most valuable and 
significant advance towards the achievement 
of that ideal. 


V. J. PARRY 


Janaz GornpzmmER: The Zahiis, their 
doctrine and their history: a contribu- 
tion to the history of Islamic theology. 
Translated and edited by Wolfgang 
Behn. xvi, 227 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1971. Guilders 58. 


It is good after nearly 90 years to have an 
English translation of Goldziher’s ZáAiriten. 
His sub-title a contribution to the history of 
Islamic theology expresses his conviction 
(cf. p. xiii) that much is to be learnt about the 
development of Islam, including that of Islamio 
theological thinking, by a study of usul al-figh. 
Perhaps the publication of this translation will 
help to strengthen the feeling which is growing 
among occidental scholars of Islam that it is 
time some Islamiste—historians of ideas by 
training rather than lawyers—made an in- 
tensive study of this topio of ust al-fiqh. 

Despite the decades that have passed since 
Goldziher wrote, there is still much of value 
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in his work. The studies of Islamic law by 
Joseph Schacht, in so far as his conclusions 
are accepted, will necessitate some minor 
changes in the first two dozen pages; but the 
rest of the book deals with Dawud b. ‘Ali 
and his followers, notably Ibn Hazm, and 
these later periods are not greatly affected by 
Schacht’s views. From this translation the 
scholar who does not know German will be 
able to appreciate the thought of the master 
and the extensiveness of his knowledge of the 
relevant material. A valuable addition 18 the 
full index of names, and, since the original 
paging is given 1n the margins, this index may 
also be used for the German edition, which 
lacked an index. 

Unfortunately it must also be recorded that 
the translation is not all that might be desired. 
In general it representa accurately what 
Goldziher wrote—and some of his German 18 
admittedly very orabbed—and the reader will 
receive a correct general impression. On 
practically every page, however, there are 
three or four infelicities, and occasionally 
these misrepresent the orginal. A few 
examples must suffice. Thus on p. 6 in the 
first sentence, which speaks of ‘ an inevitable 
postulate of the realities of practical legal 
affairs in the practice of judgeship ’, one could 
replace the last phrase by ‘ the exercise of the 
office of judge ’, and this would be closer to the 
German. In the third sentence ‘a practising 
legist ’ should be “a practising judge ’ (Richter). 
In the fourth sentence it was not al-Shahra- 
stani’s ‘ observation’ which ‘ gave the initiative 
toward the introduction of speculative elements 
in the deduction of law’, but “the fact’ (die 
Tatsache) which al-Shahrastani described in 
the words quoted. 

Again on p. 83 a sentence about Abi 
Hanifa, which has an awkward reference to 
Malik, goes on to say that he ‘applies the 
tradition to one speciflo case’, where what is 
meant is that he ‘interprets it of a specific 
case’. A few words later there is a separate 
sentence: ‘The Prophet himself did not 
purchase the personal freedom, but bought 
only the services of the purchased mudabbar 
slave’. This is made to sound like Goldziher’s 
own assertion, but the German subjunctive 
habe shows that it is Abū Hanifa’s interpreta- 
tion of the tradition. Next we hear of a slave- 
girl Badhl ‘famous by a host of poetical 
transmissions which she made’, where what 
seems to be meant is that she was ‘ famous 
for the great amount of poetical material 
which she possessed (in memory)”. 

Yet again on p. 167 the words ‘ considers 
their science as the secular sciences’ should 
read ‘ reckons their science among the secular 
disciplines *. At the top of the page ‘ diametri- 
cally juxtaposes the '' science of drawing near 
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to God" with the science of the “ dialetic 
[sic] reasoning " . . .' should be ‘ diametrically 
opposes .. . to the science of the “ dialectical 
demonstration " ...". The same misconception 
about ‘ juxtapose ' appears on p. 10. 

A point of a different kind arises on p. 81 
where the editor does not seem to have 
understood the reference to  Krehl, and 
certainly does not explain it. It is, of course, 
to the Leiden edition of the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari of which three volumes had appeared 
by 1868, though the fourth was not completed 
by Theodor Juynboll until 1908. Goldziher's 
remark here makes 1t virtually certam that 
he used the Leiden edition as far as available, 
and it should therefore have been included m 
the bibliography. 

Despite the weakneases here illustrated, this 
translation will be of great value to many 
students of the subject; but clearly the careful 
scholar will often want to refer to the onginal. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


M. Sacuin Hasan Ma'gUMiI (tr.) : Imam 
Réei’s ‘tlm al-akhlag: English trans- 
lation of his Kstab al-nafs wa 'lrūh wa 
sharh guwahuma. xi, 334 pp. Islama- 
bad: Islamic Research Institute, 
[1970]. (Distributed by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £2.70.) 


‘ Everything exista as a means for obtaining 
bliss and perfection.’ This, even to a mind 
suffering from the slightly narcotic effect of 
reading 10 earler chapters of Islamio philo- 
sophy in translation, would be an anesting 
statement, if it were possible to beheve that 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi had actually produced it. 
Unfortunately, he did not. The translator of 
his Kstáb al-nafs wa 'L-rüb has put it into his 
mouth, on p. 169 of the present work. An 
examination of Ma'gümi's own edition, pub- 
lished earlier, makes it clear that Aull shay’ 
yakün sabab" li-husil al-sa'üda wa 'Lbamàál 
must, in this context, have a relative sense: 
* everything that 1s a means to the attamment 
of happiness and perfection '. A similar phase, 
as a matter of fact, 1s correctly rendered on 
p. 174: kuli shay’ yakin fi nafsihi kamals= 
wa-sa‘ddai** ‘ everything that is a perfection 
and. blessing in itself ’. 

Other statements, remarkable enough in 
their own way, are perhaps, m the circum- 
stances, not so immediately striking. For 
example, on p. 214, we read: ‘Similarly, he 
who intends to treat (‘ildj) niggardliness 
should engage himself in spending wealth in 
any agreeable manner without saying that this 
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particular expenditure is permissible and the 
other particular expenditure 18 not permissible. 
For, the aim and objeot is to remove the love 
of wealth from his heart; which can be done 
only by increasing its disgrace (bi-'Lifrát fi 
thanatiht) and by distinguishing some ways of 
expenditure from some others in respect of 
grace and honour, and not in respect of 
disgrae» '. The second half of the last sentence, 
from ‘and by distinguishing . ..', does not 
seem to fit m very well with what has gone 
before, which :s reasonably clear. The reason 
for this is that wa-tamyiz bad jihat al-infag 
‘an bad i'záz** [sio] IG thana is, in the Arabio, 
really & separate sentence, and i'záz^^ is a 
wrong reading for s‘zdz**. Admittedly, if you 
deoline to make this emendation, you neces- 
sarily obtain a zranslation similar to Ma'güml'a ; 
this, however, has the disadvantage of making 
al-Raz! appear to advocate a course of action 
that he has just deprecated. The sentence 15, 
in fact, explanatory: ‘ to distinguish one type 
of expsnditure from another is to enhance, 
rather than to diminish, the status (of wealth) '. 

The leech might well feel aggrieved at having 
attributed to 1 the habita of the dung-beetle : 
‘ A leech 15, for example, pleased to eat dunge ' 
(p. 170), the Arabio reading ju'al It might 
also be felt that al-kamalat al-hagigiyya wa 
*Lwahmiyya was not most happily rendered 
by ' real and whimsical perfections ', which is 
condensed in the list of contents into ‘real 
whimsical perfeotions ' (p. xi). 

It is, of oourse, only too easy to find. fault 
with translations on grounds such as these. 
Most of thoss who have ever attempted a 
translation are uneasly aware of blunders 
committed, of a greater or lesser degree of 
ludicrousness, which either are, or will be, 
retailed with relish whenever Orientalists 
come together; they would regard it as 
fnvolous and irresponsible to cast doubt upon 
the general competence of a translator by 
judging his translation otherwise than as a 
whole. It should be said, then, that the present 
translation is vitiated not so much by errors 
of the type described above, although these 
can hardly be discounted, as by its over-all 
style. It 1s difficult, indeed, to see that anyone 
will derive great profit from it, for it is neither 
sufficiently literal for the Arabist to use it, 
without referance to the origmal, nor suff- 
ciently clear for the non-Arabist to understand 
al-Rázi's arguments. It is in any case un- 
reliable, and its use is made more dangerous 
by the possibility of errors being disguised by 
the opacity of the language. 

Ma‘siimi quotes some useful parallel passages 
from other pkilosophers in his notes to each 
section, but kis introduction is largely aneo- 
dotal end uninformative; it also contains the 
memorable hne of verse: while death had 
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brightened up through the wings of a skipping 
(bird) ’, representing wa 'I-mawiu yalma'u min 
janühay khatifin ‘while death was i 
from the wings of a snatching (bird of prey) °. 

It is scarcely worth while to devote more 
space to this book, but smoe the general style 
of the translation has been subjected to 
oriticism, it is only fair to give an example. 
The following sentence, which is, in fact, 
punotuated as a sentence, in spite of ite 
apparent lack of a mam verb, well exemplifies 
what one may call the ‘ pass-mark unseen 
translation style’, that 18 to say that all the 
words are translated, and one cannot say that 
the tranalation of any one of them is incorrect, 
but when they are put together they fail to 
convey any meaning: ‘ Were it not so that 
when he committed these aote, he expected 
that others would have the information thereof 
otherwise he would not have felt happy on 
getting the information ’ (p. 279). The Arabic 
reads: fa-law là annahw hina ata bi-tilka 
"af ‘Gl kina yatawaqqa' sttila' ghayrsht ‘alayhi 
wa-Mlà lamā hasala 'Lsurür li-hugül hadha 
Ha * Lf, when he did these things, he had 
not expected other people to find out about 
him, he would not have been pleased at ther 
finding out’. 

One may wonder why anyone should wish 
to translate a work when he appears to be 
indifferent to rte meaning, and why, in particu- 
lar, he should wish to translate it into a 
language in which he cannot expreas himself. 
One 18 also bound to have doubts about the 
quality of the translator’s edition of the 
Arabic text, for it is not easy to edit a work 
that one does not understand. 


J. N. MATTOOK 


Grorar F. HounaNr: Islamic rational- 
ism: the ethics of ‘Abd alJabbār. 
xi, 158 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1971. £2. 


Historically speaking, mvestagations of 
problems connected with ethical philosophy 
can be classed as either anthropocentrio or 
theocentrio. The Ethica Nicomachea, with 
ite ooneern to analyse human happiness, 
belongs to the first of these classes and it is 
followed, as Hourani notes in this present 
book, by ‘ philosophers such as Miskawayh and 
'Tüsi, [whose writings] are mainly concerned 
with the olassification and description of 
virtues and vices’ (p. 2). To set against this is 
Neo-Platonism, the centre of whose ethical 
inquiry was ‘the Intellectual-Principle itself, 
(Divine Mind)’ (Plotinus, The ethical treatises, 
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trans. Mackenna, London, 1917, 36). Here too 
1t is possible to note a large number of Eastern 
parallels, and derivatives, moluding the ‘ Sufi 
studies of the paths to purifioation and 1llu- 
mination ', to which Hourani refers (p. 2). In 
this pattern the ethics of ‘Abd al-Jabbàr 
occupy an intermediate place. Arguably, the 
most umportant problems dealt with are 
theological, but the approach is anthro- 
pocentric. 

The investigation of these problems and of 
this approach is a matter of extreme com- 
plexity. The main source on which Hourani 
bases himself is al-Mughnt fi abwab al-tawhid 
wa 'L'adl, three-tenths of which is mismng. 
The bulk of the extant part of this work was 
found in the Yemen some 20 years ago and it 
has been carefully edited by & number of 
scholars. Nevertheless, Hourani stall finds 16 
neceasary to make a number of drastic emenda- 
tions (for example ‘Matan for gulman, cit. 
p. 78; al-madh for al-dhamm, p. 117, and, 
cited on the same page, the addition of the 
negative ld) Further, in the extant part of 
this work ‘Abd al-Jabbär never set out to 
produce a self-consistent theory, or, indeed, to 
undertake any separate investigation of ethics 
at all. 

In view of these difficulties, the recon- 
struction which Hourani presente is & tour de 
force. He bases himself on a triple division of 
ethical questions mto those concerned with 
value concepta, with pointe of ossuistry, and 
with psychology. As a necessary preliminary 
to this study he starta by investagating know- 
ledge in so far as it applies to ethics and by 
definmg terms. He considers problems of 
value as they relate to various classes of acta, 
and he then passes on to his two main sections, 
which comprise an investigation into evil and 
good. The pattern which he establishes bears 
a resemblance to modern Intuitiomsm. It 
seems to confirm the continuing intellectual 
importance of the Mu'tazila well after the 
death of Abi Hashim and it allows Hourani 
to claim medieval Islam ‘as a third age of 
active philosophical ethics between ancient 
Greece and modern Europe and America’ 
(p. 148). 

There are, of course, criticisms which can be 
advanced. Not everyone will agree with 
Honrani's judgement when he writes that ‘ the 
span of ‘Abd al-Jabb&r's life coincides . . . with 
the high water mark of Mu'tazlism' (p. 7) 
He appears disingenuous when he writes: 
(p. 9) Two questions might then be asked, the 
affirmative answers to which would be mutually 
exclusive: (a) Are the commands and pro- 
hibitions right for man to respect and obey 
because the acts they command or prohibit 
are things mght in themselves for him to do 
or refrain from doing ? Or (b) are they right 
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simply by virtue of being the commands and 
prohibitions of God?’ To add ‘simply’ in 
(b) is to slant the question to produce an easy 
answer. Similarly, he notes (p. 43) a ' funda- 
mental’ difference between the shari'a cate- 
gories defined ‘ by relation to actual divine 
sanctions and the position of similar acts on 
a philosophical soale of values, where he says 
that they are defined by ‘merely deserved 
sanctions in this world or the next’. This 
obscures the fact that the ‘ deserved ’ sanctions, 
in the next world at least, must have been 
held by ‘Abd al-Jabbar as not leas actual than 
the ‘ actual’ sanctions. 

Such points, however, are of far less signifi- 
cance than the question whether, if ‘Abd 
al-Jabb&r's ethical theories are, in fact, those 
reconstructed by  Hourani, they are as 
important as he implies. His use of modern 
ethical theory as a point of reference in his 
discussion is a source of weakness as well as 
of strength in that this theory, properly from 
its own standpoint, concentrates on anthro- 
pocentrio investigation. Where Hourani, 
following this line, apparently equates the 
subjective/objeotive controversy between 
Plato and the Sophists with that between 
‘Abd al-Jabbür and the Ash‘arites (of. p. 146), 
he can be acoused of seriously undervaluing 
the religious element involved. It is noticeable 
that in his investigations ‘Abd al-Jabb&r uses 
the concept of the ‘sane’ (p. 60) or ‘ intelli- 
gent’ (p. 73) man, who can clearly be equated 
to the Aristotelian ‘ sensible ' man (6 dpdvpos). 
Hourani rightly draws attention to the 
relationship, aa well es to the differences, 
between this ethical philosophy and figh and 
it could be argued that to ‘Abd al-Jabbür as 
gadi 'l-qudät of Rayy, this ‘senmble man’ is 
the equivalent of a judge solving practical 
problems by the exercise of common sense. 
It is not surprising that others who adopt 
a ‘common sense’ view of ethics should 
follow the same pattern and in this connexion 
the resemblances between ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
theories and those of British Intuitionism 
are interesting but perhaps not of great 
significance. 

What may be of more importance is ‘Abd 
al-Jabbür's view of the position of God (‘it 
may even be said that his ultimate interest is 
theodicy’, p. 15). As a Mu'tazilite he 18 a 
partisan of the ‘justice’ of God and an 
opponent of what Hourani describes as 
*theistio subjectivism’. He has to display 
considerable subtlety, matched by that of 
Hourani’s interpretation, to harmonize the 
importance of God with the oonoept of free 
will, which is easential to ethical theory. Thus 
he states that God can, in theory, do wrong, 
though he claims it to be impossible that He 
should actually do so. Perhaps the most 
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interesting pcint here hes in the relationship 
to the Islamic unity of God of the simultaneous 
existence of obligations that are not part of 
God's easence. This Eleatio-type problem is 
surely vital not only to Islamic philosophy but 
to Islam in general. 

It 15 not necessary, however, to agree with 
the measure of importance that Hourani 
attaches to one part or another of ‘Abd 
al-Jabb&r’s theories to be impressed by this 
book. With an author as voluminous as 'Abd 
&l-Jabbür the metaphor of making bricks 
without straw can scarcely be applied. Never- 
theless, where no consistent theory existed 
before, Hourani has produced one and one 
whioh, when further work has been done on 
the leter Mu'tazilitea, may be expanded but 
seems likely to remain valid. He has under- 
lined the importance of this field of study and 
added a new chapter to the history of Islamic 
ethics, His wide grasp of his subject, his 
illuminating parallels taken from ancient and 
modern ethical theory, and his lucid treatment 
of his source, have produced a stimulating 
work that can provide an excellent basis for 
both generalized and particular discusmon. 


M. 0. LYONS 


N. J. Courson : Succession in the Muslim 
family. v, 287 pp. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. £4.40. 


There is a Muslim tradition to the effect that 
half of human knowledge is comprised of the 
laws cf Muslim succession. If this be the oase, 
then & reader of N. J. Coulson's book will be 
amply supplied with material to aid him to 
attain this state. The author provides an 
exhaustive acoount of the subject. In the 
introductory chapters, he deals in outline 
with Islamic family law as it impinges on the 
law of succession, and he traces the various 
reforms which have taken place in the Muslim 
world 1n recent years. Ch. ii-vii are concerned 
with the tradixonal Sunni law of inheritance, 
and ch. viii deals with the scheme adopted by 
the sectarian ShYI law. Ch. ix provides a 
comprehensive review of the reforms which 
have occurred in recent years in the law of 
succession in the Muslim world. There then 
follow three chapters on particular problems : 
dual re‘ationships, impediments to inheritance, 
and ecnditions of inheritance. The law of 
bequests and ta law relating to death sickness 
are dealt with in the final three chapters. 

With the presence of Muslim immigrants in 
this country, English lawyers are increasingly 
faced with problems relating to the Mushm 
law, rot least with problems of the law of 
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inheritance. It is possible for a Muslim who 
is domiciled in England to make a will to the 
effect that on death, tho estate is to be distri- 
buted according to the laws of Islam. Further- 
more, it is by no means certain that the 
majority of Muslim immigrants are domiciled 
in law in this country. In the recent case of 
Qureshi v. Qureshi, 1971 1 WLR 518, Lord 
Simon took into account, amongst other 
factors, certain ‘ racial tensions’ prevalent in 
this country m order to decide that the husband 
in that case was domiciled, not in England 
where he had been resident for the previous 
14 years, but in Pakistan. If this decision is 
to have a general application, rales of English 
private international law will force English 
couris to apply Pakistan law as the governing 
law. Muslims domiciled in Pakistan are 
governed by their own Muslim law in matters 
of personal law. These problems, of course, 
are not confined to immigrants from Pakistan. 

The subject-matter of Coulson’s book, 
therefore, may well be of some interest to the 
family law practitioner in England. It is for 
this reason that this reviewer regrets the use 
of an unusual and complex method of sub- 
heading. 

There are a number of minor errors which 
need to be pointed out. At p. 13, it is stated 
that, in Indis and Pakistan, a guardian may 
validly contract his minor ward in marriage 
notwithstanding punitive sanctions (boys 
below 18 and girls below 16, by the Indian 
Child Marriage Restraint Aot 1929 as confirmed 
by the Pakistan Muslim Family Laws Ordi- 
nance 1961). This statement hides the fact 
that under the 1929 Act (as amended in 1949), 
majority in respect of girls is deemed to be 
attained at 16 years in the case of India whereas 
this age is raised to 16 m Pakistan by the 1961 
Ordinance. At p. 20, n. 1, the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pakistan in Khurshid Bibi v. 
Mohammed Amin, PLD, 1967, 8C 97, is 
incorrectly dealt with. It is not true to suggest 
that a wife may be granted a divorce when 
the court is satisfied that the marriage has 
irretrievably broken down. A divorce, on a 
petition by the wife under the doctrine laid 
down in this case, has been interpreted by the 
Lahore Bench to be subject to the condition 
precedent that the marriage has broken down 
for reasons not wholly due to the fault of the 
wife (Siddig v. Sharfan, PLD, 1968, Lah. 411). 
When dealing with the non-Muslim wife's 
right of custody (p. 186), the cases of Atia 
Waris v. Sulian Ahmad Khan, PLD, 1959, 
Lah. 205, Moselle Gubbay v. Ahmad Said, 
PLD, 1987, Kar. 50, and Grace Abdul Hadi 
Hagani v. Abdul Hadi Hagani, PLD, 1901, 
Kar. 296, could have been conveniently cited 
in support of the statement that the non- 
Muslim wife's right of oustody over the 
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children of the marriage is not so extensive as 
that of a Muslim mother. Indeed, the impact 
of these three cases highlights the suggestion 
that the non-Muslim wife, at least in Palastan, 
has no rights of custody over the children of 
the marriage. At p. 190, section 4 of the 
Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Aot 1939 is 
cited without the important proviso to that 
section. This omission creates an unfortunate 
and misleading impression of the scope of 
section 4. 

The foregomg points, however, are only 
minor in nature and they in no way impede 
from the general impression that this is a book 
of considerable scholarship. It has been well 
proof-read, and at £4.40 should not be too 
expensive for students, legal practitioners, and 
teachers. It is an invaluable addition to the 
literature in English on the substantive law 
of the Muslims. 


DAVID PEARL 


D. 8. Rroganps (ed): Islam and the 
trade of Asia: a colloquium. (Papers 
on Islamic History, n.) vii, 267 pp., 
16 plates. Oxford : Bruno Cassirer and 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
[1971]. (Distributed by Faber and 
Faber. £3.75.) 


In the years 1965, 1967, and 1969 an 
informal group of Oxford scholars describing 
themselves as the ‘Near Eastern History 
Group’ organized colloquia to which they 
invited colleagues from other parte of the 
world. The papers delivered and discussed at 
the first colloquium were published in The 
Islamic city, a very worthy volume edited by 
A. H. Hourani and the late 8. M. Stern. The 
present volume contains papers read at tho 
second colloquium. 

To produce a really satisfactory review of a 
collection of papers such as we have in Islam 
and the trade of Asia is not easy; for, however 
unified the theme, the diversity of the con- 
tributors’ topics, to say nothing of the vast 
geographical area and the many centuries 
over which they range, is such as to put one in 
mind of the predicament in which the reviewer 
of & Festschrift normally finds himself. Few, 
if any, serious scholars would claim competence 
in specialties so far removed from one another 
as Islamic law and the history of medieval 
Chinese trade or medieval art and archaeology 
and trade and politics in eighteenth-century 


1 (Papers on Islamio History, x.) Oxford: 
Bruno and University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1970. 
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Indie. Yet such is the nature of the material 
which confronta us as we turn the pages of 
this book. 

The aim and scope of the volume, which 16 
might have been appropriate to declare in the 
preface or a short introduction, are stated on 
the jacket. Taken as a whole, the papers 
attempt ‘to foous attention on the rise, 
organization and decline of the Muslim trading 
system’. The collection opens with “a survey 
of commercial relations between the Middle 
East and Asia before the rie of Islam and 
some papers on the social and legal conditions 
under which trade was carried on in the 
Muslim world’. Most of the contributors, 
however, ‘ are concerned with the history and 
organization of trade between the Middle East, 
Indis and the Far East’, and their purpose is 
‘to paint an authoritative picture of the 
medieval trade of Asia’. To achieve this 
purpose was felt desirable because, however 
great the interest of European scholars in 
Muslim trade with the West, ‘ trade with the 
Far East and the world of the Indian Ocean 
was more important during a long period’. 
In general terms, the end has been achieved, 
though, understandably in a collective enter- 
prise of this kind, the road to the goal is rather 
uneven and at times somewhat bumpy. 

The first paper, * Asian trade in antiquity ', 
is by A. H. M. Jones, late Professor of Ancient 
History at Cambridge, who presents a brief 
but lucid and balanced account of East-West 
trade from 30 3.o. to the Arab conquest. 
Evidence is scanty but there is sufficient to 
suggest that the internal trade of the Empire 
was probably of greater significance than that 
with Arabia Felix, Indis, and China, the 
volume of which ‘ must have been small, since 
16 catered for a minute, very wealthy minonty ° 
(p. 10). 

B. Spuler’s subject is ‘ Trade in the eastern 
Islamic countries in the early centuries’. 
Quite rightly he draws attention to the distance 
of Baghdid from the sea and the consequent 
importance of the eastbound trade of the 
Caliphate as an essential basis of ite high 
standard of living. Nevertheless, his perspec- 
tive is not distorted: the eastbound trade 
must not be dissociated from that moving 
in other directions of the globe. More im. 
portantly, he stresses that the conorete facte 
of trade and commerce ‘demonstrate better 
than all theoretical reflections that the 
Caliphate was the central empire of this 
period, and not Chima...and even less 
Byzantium or Western Europe’ (p. 19 £). 

Drawing on his sociological experience, 
Maxime Rodinson introduces us to the Muslim 
trader and examines his function, status, and 
role within the social and economio structure. 
As the contributor himself points out, his 
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subject is vast, and what he has to say is 
not the outcome of deep and systematic 
study. For all that, his observations are 
perceptive and stimulating, and above all they 
generate an awareness of the kind of questions 
which need to be asked and, if possible, 
answered. 

“Commercial techniques in early medieval 
trade ` is the title of a contribution by A. L. 
Udovitoh. This paper, like the same author's 
Partnership and profit im medieval Islam 
(Prinoston, 1970), is first-olass and underlines 
the importance of getting to grips with Islamic 
law (an imposmble task for those who have 
little Arabic and leas law). For, let there be no 
mistake about it, Islamic law is central to a 
grasp of the qualitative aspects of the social 
and esonomic hfe of Islam. For the early 
Islamio Middle Ages law is pivotal to an 
understanding of commercial instatutions. As 
Udovitch so rightly observes, ‘we must of 
necessity strive to get some glimpse of actual 
commercial practice on the basis of generalized 
theoretacal legal formulations ' (p. 39). Having 
discussed early legal texta as & source for 
economic history, the author, with oom- 
mendable clarity, explains the various forms 
of commercial association (notably partner- 
ship and the commenda contract) which existed 
for the pooling of capital necessary to finance 
commerce. Among s number of mteresting 
points made in his conclusion, the following 
are particularly worth quoting: firstly, ‘In 
functional economic terms...[the Islamio 
prohibition against usury] was not so confining 
a restriction as is often supposed... [the 
reason being] that the economic function 
which interest-bearing loans fulfilled was 
adequately served by a variety of other licit 
contrasts ' (p. 61); secondly, ‘ The prominence 
of the Muslim world in the trade of the early 
Middle Ages, if not attributable to, was 
certainly reinforced by the superiority and 
flexibility of the commercial techniques 
available to its merchants ' (p. 62). 

In a brief two-and-a-half pagea John 
Carswell foouses attention on the contribution 
archaeology has to make to a study of economic 
history and thus prepares the way for the 
next two papers. The first of these is by 
M. Rogers who gives a brief account of 
medieval Muslim commercial contacts with 
China as evidenced by Soviet excavations in 
the Caucasus and then studies some mirrors 
and oeramio figurines which strongly suggest 
that the Muslim oraftemen who copied them 
had first-hand knowledge of the Chinese 
originals. In the second the theme of the 
China trade is continued by George Scanlon, 
who, with his usual practical competence, 
tackles the problem of Chmese pottery 
excavated in Egypt and the influence of 
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Chinese models on local ware. Like the two 
previous authors, he provides plates, and 
indeed, of these he has the lion’s share, in- 
cluding two very fine ones m colour. In 
addition he furnishes a number of figures in 
the text. To me ıt seems a pity that such a 
seemingly capable piece of work should have 
been couched m Enghsh that some will find a 
little curious (e.g. the archaic 'durance' for 
‘duration’ and ‘ on-going validity’ (p. 81) 
and ‘ one [bottle] has already been published” 
(p. 84)). 

‘East African trade with the Orient” is the 
title of N. Chittick’s contribution. After giving 
some account of East Africa's overseas trade 
before 1500, this writer does what he oan 
with the archaeological evidence available to 
him to afford some impression of imports 
from and exports to the East. 

The next three contributions have taught 
me much of which I had little or no previous 
knowledge. Since, for this reason, I find it 
difficult to appraise their worth I can do little 
more than comment that they are clearly 
written and that it is unfortunate that they 
appeared in print too late for them to be 
included in the bibhography of the Cambridge 
history of Islam (or to be considered by the 
appropriate contributors to this work). Their 
content is adequately reflected by their titles: 
“Arab trade with Indonesia and the Malay 
Peninsula from the 8th to the 16th century’ 
(R. R. di Meglio), ‘ Trade and Islam in the 
Malay-Indonesian Archipelago prior to the 
arrival of the Europeans’ (M. A. P. Meilink- 
Roelofs), and “The medieval trade of China’ 
(G. F. Hudson). 

With ‘L’Empire ottoman et le commerce 
asiatique aux 16e et l7e sècles’ we—or 
rather, l—return to more familiar terrain. 
Here our author is the well-known Frenoh 
scholar, Robert Mantran, who sete out to raise 
and answer a number of questions For 
reasons which he makes olear it ie his con- 
sidered opinion that the Ottomans, despite the 
vast proportions to which they expanded 
their empire in the course of the sixteenth 
century, had at that stage no great inohnation 
for trade; that the main advantage they 
derived from their conquests lay in the inoome 
from taxation levied on transactions oarried 
out on Ottoman terntory; that Turkish 
traders kept well clear of the Indian Ocean 
and in fact scarcely ventured beyond the 
eastern frontiers of Anatolia either in the 
sixteenth century or the seventeenth; that 
they were content to leave the imports and 
exports of the empire to Greeks, Persians, 
Armenians, and Arabs; that there were two 
main routes for such imports and exports, 
viz. a northern land route across Anatolia to 
Iran and thence to India or Central Asia or 
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China, and a southern sea route starting at 
Suez or Basra and crossing the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf in the direction of central or 
southern India or South East Asia. ' On peut 
conclure ', he writes, ‘ que les Tures n'ont pas 
joué un róle primordial dans oe commerce 
[Bc. de l'Empire ottoman aveo les pays 
asiatiques], si ce n'est un rôle d’intermédiaire. 
Les échanges sont assez lumités et portent 
Surtout sur des produits de luxe, secondaire- 
ment et à un niveau local, de zone frontière à 
zone frontiére, sur des produits de consomma- 
tion courante °’ (p. 176). In support of this last 
point he adduces the evidence of two docu- 
mente (subsequently published by him in 
JESHO, x, 2-3, 1967, 224-77) relating to dues 
in the port of Basra. 

In the course of the eighteenth century the 
scale, nature, and orientation of Indis’s trade 
with other Asian countries changed signifi- 
cantly. The older porta declined, and new 
centres of commerce such as Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta took their place. Increasingly, 
the direction of the export trade shifted from 
western Asia to China, and in the process the 
native mercantile classes m traditional centres 
were completely undermined. In a carefully 
argued case (‘Trade and polities in 18th 
century India’) Ashin Das Gupta contends 
that these changes largely resulted from the 
breakdown of Muslim trade consequent on 
the breakdown of Muslim administration as 
the sun get on the Indian empire of the Mughals. 

‘Persian trade under the early Q&jàrs' is 
penned by Ann Lambton, a well-known Iranian 
scholar whose name bespeaks the quality of 
the paper. Here she presenta us with a 
penetrating examination of Persian trade m 
the first half of the nineteenth century 'not 
because there were during this period any 
striking changes in the pattern of Persian 
trade, but because certain trends which were 
to influence developments in the later years of 
the century were beginning to take shape’ 
(p. 218). Since these developments largely 
originated in political events, much attention 
is devoted to diplomatic history. New 
material drawn from unpublished sources in 
the Public Record Office is offered, and we are 
made aware of the extent to which the British 
and Russian presence in Persia affected 
economic as well as political life. 

Many will find the last paper one of the 
most enjoyable in the book because the 
subject is one of general appeal. Looking at 
Middle Eastern trade as a whole from 1100 
to 1850, Charles Issawi endeavours to put his 
finger on the causes of ite deoline. Because his 
terms of reference are so wide he is necessarily 
exposed to the dangers of generalization (a fact 
of which he shows himself well aware), and 
those of us who have specialized knowledge of 
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certain small sectors of the field will have our 
own comments to make. I perhaps would like 
to see some slight modification of the view 
that ‘from the early Middle Ages, the profits 
made in the Mediterranean trade both on 
domestico and tranmt goods accrued to Euro- 
peans’ (p. 261). However acourate this 
appraisal may be as regards the eastern half 
of the Mediterranean basin, its validity as 
regards the western seems a little questionable. 
Having made careful studies of Ceuta in the 
Mushm period (to be published in the near 
future), I can come to no other conolusion 
than that throughout the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the inhabitants of this 
small Moroocan port waxed fat on the profita 
of Mediterranean trade and, in consequence, 
attained to a high degree of urban sophisti- 
cation. Again, I would draw attentzon to some 
lines which I wrote m the Cahiers de Tunisie, 
v, 19-20, 1957, 243: ‘Concentrated in 
Andalusian hands, the Tunisian sháshiya [red 
felt cap] industry turned out goods of such a 
quality that European manufacturers were 
unable to compete in the market, incapable as 
they were of producing the bright and durable 
red that was the success of the Tunisian 
article. Production attained prodigious pro- 
portions in a comparatively short time, and 
by the end of the first quarter of the 18th 
century it was estimated that the industry pro- 
vided employment for some fifteen thousand 
persons with an output of nearly half a 
million finished articles per annum. Half a 
century later an even higher output is implied 
by the estimate of Deafontaines, who put 
shdshiya sales in Barbary and the Levant at 
two million articles annually’. (Of. my article 
in EI, second ed, 1, 400.) Finally, I am not 
sure whether, if I had been the author of this 
paper, I would not have enlarged a little on 
the question of sea-power to which Issawi 
rightly attaches great importance. I might, 
for instance, have said a little more about 
certain less obvious causes for the decline of 
Muslim sea-power in the eastern Mediterranean 
(e.g. the contempt of the Mamliks for the 
sea). I might also have put the question of the 
Barbary corsairs (p. 261) into slightly better 
perspective. To my mind, the ports of 
Barbary west of Tunis were not in the least 
interested in the carrying trade: the aim of 
their ships was to seize the carriers, and seize 
them they did with no small measure of success 
until the eighteenth century. Many of these 
corsaire, it should be noted, were Mudejars 
and Moriscos whose piratical activities had 
grown out of their conflict with Christian 
Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Much that these skilled refugees 
might have contributed to the economic life 
of Morocco and Algeria was lost because of 
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their initial preoccupation with the Spanish 
problem and their subsequent realization that 
piracy was more profitable than maritime 
trade and commerce or the promotion of 
local irdustries. 

To sam up, there is a good deal of ‘ meat ' 
in Islam and the trade of Asia, and it is a book 
that is sure to commend itaelf to a wide circle 
of readers, including studenta of European 
history. Some maps and an index would have 
enhanced ite usefulness, but, since it can be 
inferred from the editor’s preface that the 
ecumstanoes under which he had to carry out 
his task were not ideal, perhaps we should not 
look foz all the trimmings. It might have been 
a good idea to have all the notes at the foot of 
the page or to relegate them to the end of each 
article rather than utilize both systems. One 
question that will occur to readers is: why 
was it thought necessary to transliterate such 
common place-names as Iran, Iraq, Afghani- 
stan, eto., but to give no indication of the 
spelling of the names of dynasties (‘ Samanid ’, 
‘ Fatimid ', ‘ Safavid’) ? (While on the subject 
of transliteration, I feel it necessary to make 
one cozrection: for ''Ibüdi' (p. 106, I. 17) 
read ' Tb&di’.) 

As in all books there are some spelling and 
printing errors (e.g. * pistaocio ' for ‘ pistachio’ 
(p. 7, seventh line from the bottom); ‘ dif- 
ferenciation ' for ' differentiation ' (p. 18,1. 8); 
‘ école ` for ‘ écoles ' (p. 21, eleventh line from 
the bottom); ‘le’ for ‘la’ (p. 24, L 10); 
‘t preceeding’ for ‘ preceding’ (p. 64, I. 16); 
‘ strangehold ’ for ‘ stranglehold ' (p. 263, I. 2). 
Among infelicitious words and expressions 
that have escaped attention here and there 
I need only mention ‘doubtlessly’ (p. 12, 
1. 15); ‘ arabicized ' (with reference to people, 
p. 12, 1. 27; p. 13, 1. 3—I always feel that 
people are ‘ Arabized.’ and words ' arabicized ") ; 
‘fabrication’ (archaism for ‘manufacture’, 
p. 19, L 10). One or two inconsistencies occur, 
e.g. ‘ Descriptio Totius Orbis ' (p. 6, ll. 18-19), 
but in n. 10 on the same page ‘ Totius Orbis 
Descriptio; Periplus of the Red Sea’ (on p. 97 
* P. of the Erythraean Sea’) is mentioned on 
pp. 1 and 105 and considered to date from the 
first century 4.D. on pp. 1 and 97, but from 
about the second century B.O. on p. 105 (the 
responsibility is, of course, that of the oon- 
tributors, but an editorial note would not 
have been out of place). 

When singled out for comment, pointe such 
a8 I have felt constrained to make are apt to 
project a distorted pioture. Let me therefore 
make i5 clear that they should not be allowed 
to blind readers to the very real merits of a 
volame into which both the contributors and 
the editor have clearly put a good deal of 
effort and expertise. 


DEREK LATHAM 
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Barron Coopeza Buson: Britain, India, 
and the Arabs, 1914-1921. xii, 522 pp. 
Berkeley, eto.: University of Cah- 
fornia Press, 1971. $14.50. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £6.90.) 


For years it has been a commonplace among 
historians of the Middle Hast that British 
poliey towards the region could only be 
properly understood if it was looked at in 
conjunction with British policy toward India. 
It has also been generally believed that on a 
number of important occasions British/Indian 
interests in the Middle East took precedence 
over those of Britain iteelf. But, for all this, 
few historians have done more than simply 
assert that the Indian side of the story should 
not be neglected. Busoh's Britain, India, and 
the Arabs is the first full-length attempt to 
supply the missing ingredient, at least as far 
as the period of the first World War and its 
aftermath is concerned. 

And yet, perhaps unfortunately, the un- 
mistakable conclusion to be drawn from 
Busoh's exhaustive study is that British/ 
Indian intereste, though of some influence at 
some times and in some places, had much leas 
of an impact on policy-making than is usually 
supposed. They were at their peak at the 
beginning of the period when, within a few 
weeks of the official declaration of war between 
Britain and the Turks, Basra was occupied 
by a force of Indian troops commanded by 
men who, in true North-West Frontier fashion, 
were soon finding any excuse to push their 
forward positions northwards up the Tigris 
and Euphrates. This, in turn, very quickly 
led to a decision that some part of Iraq 
should be permanently retained by Britain 
after the war. It also led, somewhat un- 
fortunately from a British/Indian point of 
view, to the realization that this occupation 
of & land inhabited by Arabs would require 
some general declaration of policy setting out 
Britain’s intentions concerning the rest of the 
Arab population of the Ottoman Empire. At 
once an important difference of opinion was 
revealed: while policy-makers in Cairo (and 
to some extent in London) were already 
beginning to think in terms of encouraging a 
local revolt against the Turks, the government 
of India, not surprisingly, did all it could to 
check any moves which might threaten to 
stir up & spirit of enthusiastic nationalism 
among a Muslim subject people. 

But by 1916, with Husain’s forces in control 
of Mecos, and with London's assumption of 
direct control over the army in Iraq aa a result 
of the disaster at Kut and the revelations of 
British/Indian inoompetenoe which followed, 
India’s ability to influence Middle Eastern 
policy declined rapidly. Thereafter, as Busch 
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makes clear, Delhi could only really make its 
voice heard over lees eesential matters like 
the various abortive efforts of Sir Mark Sykes 
and others to create a single body to co-ordinate 
Bntish policy in the region or the question of 
how much support to give to Ibn Saud. Later, 
it played an even more shadowy role during 
the Paris Peace Conference, while at the Cairo 
Conference of 1921 (called by Churchill to 
decide the final pattern of British control in 
the Middle East) there was not a single 
representative of the government of India in 
attendance. 

There seems no reason to quarrel with this 
conolusion. But it prompte the thought that 
those who have drawn attention to the 
importance of British/Indian influence on 
Middle East polioy-making have tended to 
view the question within too narrow a compass 
and that, if a broader perspective is to be 
chosen, it must be an imperial, not simply an 
Indian, one. Even in Busch’s account, the 
decision to capture Bagra appears to have 
been taken primarily to protect the Anglo- 
Persian oil pipe-line to Abidin and to safe- 
guard British trade and communications ‘in 
the Persian Gulf and perhaps the Indian 
Ocean beyond’. Again, when he comes to a 
discussion of the making of the Sykes~Picot 
agreement, his point that Britain’s aim of 
maintaining control in Iraq made it more 
difficult to prevent the French from establish- 
ing themselves in Syria, is of relatively minor 
importance compared with the fact that it 
must have been absolutely clear to the imperial 
policy-makers in London that the only way to 
guarantee the safety of British interests in 
the Middle Hast after the war (and these 
interests included much else besides Bagra) 
was to come to & bargain over the division of 
the Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire 
with the other major imperial power with 
political aspirations in the region: France. 
Finally, at the post-war conferences, there can 
be no doubt that it was imperial rather than 
Indian considerations which carried the day. 

Nevertheless, although Busch is not able 
to make a strong oase for the continued 
importance of India’s role in the Middle East 
his book has much to recommend it. It is well 
written; the argumenta are set out with great 
clarity; it is based on an easy mastery of the 
relevant official records. For anyone who 
wants a concise description of British policy in 
the Middle East during the period this will be an 
ideal work of reference. Even & reader who 15 
well acquainted with the subject will find 
much that is new. 

It would be wrong, however, to believe that 
Busch provides more than a narrow acoount 
of what policy was and how it came to be 
made. Based as the book is almost exclusively 
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on the papers to be found in the Publio 
Record Office, it lacks & vital extra dimension. 
He shows what officials wrote to eaoh other, 
what minutes they drafted, what arguments 
they deployed. But this leaves little soope for 
an analysis of the political context in which 
they operated, of the role of non-official bodies 
like the British companies operating in the 
Middle East or the Zionist organization, or of 
the genesis of partionlar ideas about how to 
manage the region. As a result, to take two 
examples at random, there is nothing about the 
origins of the concept of the Mandate, nothing 
about the influence of oil. 

Just as important, there is no way in which 
the official records can be made to yield a way 
of evaluating either the policies pursued or the 
ideas of the men who made them. Were the 
British in India justified in attaching so 
much weight to their fears that war against 
the Turks would lead to considerable local 
Muslim unrest? Would British intereste in 
the Middle East have been better served by 
the creation of a body able to impose some 
kind of order on the different pointa of view of 
soldiers and civilians in London and Cairo and 
Delhi? These remain questions to which no 
amount of work in the Publio Record Office 
alone, however diligent, can possibly reveal the 
answer. 

E. B. J. OWEN 


KAIKHUSROO M. JamaspAsa and 
HeLMUT HUMBAOH (ed. and ir): 
Pursiintha: a Zoroastrian catechism. 
2 vols.: viii, 102 pp.; [iv], 60 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1971. 
DM 58. 


The Pursiimiha belongs to the literary 
genre of Rivüyats', say the editors in their 
‘Introductory remarks’, and could justly 
have added ‘ at their worst’. The main claim 
to fame of these 58 Pahlavi questions lies in the 
more or less fragmentary Avestan sentences 
included in support of the answers. These Av. 
fragmenta were first published by Darmesteter 
in 1898 and his edition has amoe remained the 
only source for the restorers and lexicographers. 
Now at last it is possible to see the Av. quota- 
tions in their full context and with their 
original Pahl. versions complete. It must be 
said though that the context does not always 
shed much light on the soriptural text thus 
pressed into service: the reverse is perhaps as 
often the case, for the Pahlavi is of late, rather 
ungrammatical kind with, e.g., the preposition 
5 ‘to’ regularly written KN (= oh ‘ thus’), 
and many other misspelt words. 

The editors (JamaspAsa responsible for the 
Pahlavi and Humbach for the Avestan) have 
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used as their main source folios 327v.—354r. of 
the manuseript TD 2 (from the collection of 
their worthy dedicates, ‘ that prudent collector 
of Iranian manusoripte, the late Ervad 
Tahmuras Dinshah Anklesaria ’), controlled in 
part by folios 4r.-10v. of R 242 (K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute Library), facsimiles of both 
forming the second part of the publication. 

The questions in the catechism range from 
the straightforward, e.g. (51) ‘ What is best 
in the materiel and spiritual (worlds) ?’, to 
the tortuous, the longest (31) running to nine 
tangled Imes of translation. The answers 
generally follow the pattern of (a) 8 short 
answer in Pahlavi, (b) a supporting Avestan 
text, and (6) the Pahlavi version of this (with 
occasional words in Pázand), sometimes with 
(d) integral or added glosses. There 1s thus a 
considerable amount of repetition and it is a 
pity that in the transcribed text insufficient 
use has been made of different type founts, 
brackets, punctuation, eto., to distinguish the 
different parts: indeed, such typographical 
help seems to have been shunned, for com- 
pound words, for example, are not even 
hyphenated but written disjointed. The only 
distinction made is between Pahl. and Av. 
texta (and translations), and that by the 
favourite but rether inadequate German device 
of spacing latters wider. On the other 
hand, text, translations, critical apparatus, 
and notes are all presented together on the 
same two-page opening, making for commend- 
ably easy reference. The apparatus is rather 
incomplete and there are sadly many trivial 
misprinte, shcrteomings which make the 
facsimiles indispensable, but the notes provide 
& wealth of references to parallel passages 
from the Pahl. versions of scriptures (Yasna, 
Nérangestin, eto.), the Dénkard, Sayist-né- 
Sayist, etc., besides justifications of Humbash’s 
emendations and restorations of the Av. text. 
These, with many improvements on Bartholo- 
mae’s leas informed efforts, are summed up in 
the index of Avestan words, pp. 83-95 (in 
roman alphabetic order, made stranger by 
the Hoffmannio transliteration scheme. This, 
may one say m passing, though in some ways 
improving on the Bartholomaean system 
(e.g. with B, but not £), seems to introduce 
& lot of needless detail, especially in the 
bevowelhng of such words as s düuvuatibii, 
where surely arüwayóif is clear and un- 
ambiguous ?). 

Here follow a few immediate suggestions 
for improving the reading or translation, 
chiefly of the Fahlavi text. (Rather than the 
‘ archaistio’ system of the book, I prefer to 
use the ‘Sasanian’ transcription of Pahlavi 
although, of course, the text is of much later 
date still.) 

Superscription. The words ‘hac pacén (i) 
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an(6)éak from the copy of the immortal, of 
the ...’, found in two other sections of the MS, 
do not make sense 80. anddag-ruwdn would be 
expected for a ‘late’ scribe, and it is in- 
credible that his name should be thrice omitted. 
Why not simply az padén (i) hédag ‘from a 
copy (which is a) cluster’, i.e. a ‘ miscellany ’, 
like TD 2 iteelf ? 

P 1, A(nswer). nd ddytstagih 4 frürüst andar 
Gmadién [so in Man. MP] ud sawisn ‘ (there is) 
no propriety in (his) coming and gomg between 
(even as much as) a cubit’. On fürüst, 
v. Henning, J RAS, 1942, 236. 

P 3, A, nn. 1 and (a). né18 omitted from the 
translation. 

P 4, A, II. 6, 9, read and cand-i4 wahman pad 
tan mahmén ‘ in his body”, 

P 7, end. ‘ sácát ' is & barely believable 2 pl. 
(subj. ?) ‘do you prepare’. Y 31, 18 has 
sazéd. 


P 9, A. It hardly seems justified to emend 
the marahe of the MS to narahe, despite the 
parallels quoted, when the translation is mar 
(in Püárand, and followed, not by ‘ jeh-dév-tc 
woman’ [|], but again Paz. eeh for *jeh 
‘ whore’). mairya- is normally tri. mar, but 
nar- by mard. However, there is an air of 
unreality about the whole passage. Of all 
animals, why is a Auzéaüra- = HZWLY: 
‘pig’ mentioned ? In place of H’s ingenious 
*hü.riagri- ' pig-female' (connected with 
siri- 1), I suggest that the Av. word is a baek- 
translation from a Pahl. text containing 
'nür'yk ‘ (foreign) slave’, misread as *hw-, 
as the first of three kinds of ‘ second-class 
human’. 

P 10, A. I doubt the *gáviang ‘ ox-goad ’. 
Perhaps ayäb-aš pad *"zém-gühüg hamé barénd 
[sio] “or he is being carried (lit., they carry 
him) on a "litter (lit., saddle-bier) ’. 

“sayan”. Convinced, in part, by the argu- 
mente of G. Klingenschmitt, MSS, 29, 1071, 
p- 143 and 170, n. 19, I would now abandon 
my reading of SEBHWN as nibastan, nibay- 
in favour of a derivative of Av. süy-. In view 
of Av. say-, Parth. sy-, B.Sgd. 'sy-, however, 
and the occasional confusion with MP sahistan 
‘seem’, I should prefer to read suy-tstan ‘ to 
lie’, and here therefore sayān. 

* väzän ', MS w'o'n, for teazamnd, is a mistake 
for wazdn, as in V 8, 73 and N 37 (misquoted, 
n. (a)). 

With ‘ atwythast’, MS ‘spy’yhst, it is in- 
teresting to note, P improvea on N 37. There 
aipyastd is glossed ka-£ abar warm ‘when in 
his memory ’, as if 1t were a p. p. corresponding 
to MP, Pahl. ayüsan, ayds-, Parth. 'by's- 
“remember”, < abi-yà-. 

P 11, Q, end. Read . . . ayáb në kuntén (80, 
not niyüyin) ‘or should one not do (so)? '. 
Then A, be- kuntin abêr xüb ‘ Doing it is very 
good’. 
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P 14, A. kastarih, MS kwsi-, translating 
kayada-, 1s rather stronger than ‘indifference ' 
or even (p. 99) ‘iniquity’. The referenoe 
there to Gershevitch, AH M, 156 (‘ obsourant- 
ist") leads on to Henning's ‘ astrology’ and 
‘magic’ for the Av., but kastárih is rather 
“ destruction ’. 

Inn. (d), on handaraste, F 25a 15 too violently 
amended im quotation. Read, handoroite: 
Andlt, dn bawed ka kas az xwttkasth pádirün 
düréd ‘is that when one restrains 8 person 
from (carrymg out) his proper function’. 
Only later (m ZXA) 15 Andi wrongly replaced 
by handrazt ‘ compulsion °. 

P 15, A. Read py?k 'YK k'l ms-DYNC yu, 
ie. meh-dddestintar ‘whichever is more 
judicious’ (? The meaning is far from clear.) 
This is the short answer, justified by the Pahl. 
text, and others quoted in n. (b), with 
ms-d'tetn. 

P 16, Q. Read u-$ kar ud kirbag $ dudigar 
dést ‘ but he is a friend of other good deeds ’. 

A. The Av. text is repeated, with extra 
glosses, in P 38. Throughout, né... dóst hénd 
is ‘ they [unbelievers] are not friend(ly to) . . .". 

P 17, A, and P 44, for ahldyén- read 
allaythén-, as in the MS, the denomunative 
coined from asa- = ahlayih. 

P 18, Q. ‘A man has a disciple. The good 
deeds which accrue to him “by way of 
transfer” from Behdins, and those (peouliar 
to) disciples which that disciple performs—do 
those good deeds accrue to the teacher first 
(mentioned) ? ' 

A. It is odd to transombe the ideogram 
"HEN ‘ other’ as han (better any) but the 
corrupt ZKy as ane. 

P 19, Q. boziên is here ‘ pretext’, from 

exouse, apology ', NP püzis. 

A. pad darSa{g) wel be kunam 18 not ‘I 
much practise (them) with proof’. Tianslate, 
with Dhabhar, Pahl. Yasna, ' demonstrate’, 
for fradazia- ‘instruct’. pad d. kardan is 
evidently the causative corresponding to 
pad d. dakan ‘remember’. This daxdéag 
‘memory’ is from 4/dazí not the same as 
daxéta- ‘mark’. So in DkM 910, 17 f., quoted 
n. (a) padiriin ud dazjag ud göwiğn are 
‘reception, memory and (re-)utterance’, as 
is clear from the synonymous series in the next 
sentences, (4 dandgih pad én 3 spurrigihtd— 
ayábión ud d. ud guftarih ‘knowledge 16 
perfected by these three—acquisition, memory, 
end utterance’, (pad) padirién, ayüdih ud 


guftárih. 

GB 168, 8 f., quoted n. (b), reads as follows : 
nazdist zwadüyih 0 Ohrmazd Urdwalust dad, 
pas O. afonwohü-ew be guft u-£ U. *tah (1) har 
ménógün fráz kard, Gyon ax [MNW] Wahman 
meh U. tah, č ham yazión bun (ud) sar 
afomwohü, kë hast ahlayih-i pahlom, früáy az 
hamag tis “ First (it was, as just explained), 
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Urdwahist (who) gave (the title of) lordship 
to Ohrmazd. Then O. spoke an atom wohü 
and made U. the basis of all spiritual things 
as, more (even) than Wahman, U. is the basis, 
for always the beginning (and) end of (acts of) 
worship is adem wohü, which is the Best 
Righteousnees, superior to everything’. 

P 20. ‘aéartén- to bubble’ is to be read 
'(dy'lt., ie. ayárd-, MP 'y'rd- ‘be agitated, 
boil ’. 

* kareang ', MS klang with | marked, is NP 
qaldsang, Kurd. qalmasang ‘ sling’. 

P 21, A. ka-£/kü-4 tab daréd, the -ë super- 
fluous in both oases, is ‘he has a fever’; 
NP also tab dakan. 

In V 5, 27, quoted n. (f), and Y 71, 17, 
quoted P 22, n. (o), for ‘ éntkih’ read zindagih 
* illness ' ; already Bartholomae, Zum Air. Wb., 
258. 

P 24, Q. ‘Is there any righteous man... 
who will reach to the Best Existence as strong 
and valiant as (him who reaches 1t) on account 
of generosity ?' 

P 25, A. ' hufravartar saintly’, of Adurbád 
Máraspandán, read simply ku-fraward, as at 
AVN 1, 16, SGV 10, 70, ete. 

P 27, A, n. (a). Av. brayh- may mean 
‘corner of the mouth’, but in moving via 
Paz. ĝary to Pahl. Hg the glossator was 
probably thinking of targ ‘ helmet’, also ‘ flap 
of a bonnet (or tent)’, than which nothing is 
nearer the ears. 

P 28, A. dastwarün ... guft hend is gram- 
matically NP. Probably, with Darmesteter, 
pad har *"bür-á az 5 bahr 3 bakr xwardan 
* drink 3/5 each time’, as a rationalization of 
* more than half, in three sips ', implying ' and 
the rest at the third sip’. The proportions 
15:6:4/25 fulfil the injunction ‘third time 
least! better than the 1/2:1/4:1/4 of N 46, 
quoted n. (d). 

P 30, A. 'pür(/h)', written p'lyh', is 
perhaps a copying error for p(')Alycyh = pahrézé 
* thou shalt refrain ’. 

P 31. The last word may never be said on 
this very incoherent passage and it is with 
little confidence that I offer this alternative 
rendering a8 a closer approximation to the 
meaning of the writer. 

Q. ‘ (Consider) a man who orders the per- 
formance (yazin) of many Yakte—and the 
Yašt’s praise, worship, and invocation of the 
Yazds (comprises) all the one kind of Avesta 
recitation (-gdwiénih}—that too, that when he 
has onoe recited (ofmurd) that Avesta and 
made a good in, and on the same day and 
at the same hour he starts (bun abüg kunéd) 
the same yazin again, and (likewise) repeated 
the Myazd and [MS mid ud 
wübarigünih! cf. P 39]—from this much 
repetition, why (is it that) the Yazds [not 
wehün] do not become troubled and heavy- 
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hearted at that over-yazién and from listening 
and answering the Afrins, and it does not 
seem disagreeatle to them ?’ 

A. ‘Because (the ceremonies) seem as 
pleasant, fragrant, and marvellous to them as, 
in the corporeal existence, the power he (has) 
on account of his wealth seems to a man 
desirous of wealth [of. P 40 awdstag-kamagih 
ray “ for the desire of wealth "] (because with) 
every need (that arises) for it, there is an 
increase in his power. For every yazión that 
man performs or orders to be performed, so 
his power increases. Ag, in material terms (is 
the difference in strength between) a single 
hair anc when one pute many together, so in 
the same way the soul of that man gains 
strength from the good deed and in the 
world (cegarding) the Afrin $ dahman—for 
every yazién he completes, the strength of 
that Af*in comes upon him as an excellent 
camel in rut.' 

P 33. Even the Q almost defies translation. 
Perhaps, ‘A man who is passing away— 
which reward is best for him, whereby to 
prepare his soul, and which Yazd is more 
powerful over it, (for him) to make it his own, 
and when (*ka-3) his soul has worked for it, 
then (*2-3) by which good deed is the desire 
of his scul most to be sought and arranged ? ° 
(reading xwithiin (ud) wirdyién). 

P 36, Q. '|If) one esteems himself more 
than his wisdom and skill (warrant)... 

P 38. Read &ifn for yaziên throughout. 

A, to n. (e) for 'früc-üfrigünih' read 
jrüz-(w)abarigürih, the usual translation of 
frasasti- (most plainly at Y 49, 7, with 
wübariganiar in the gloss). 

P 40, Q. For' &nak' read uz£nag ' expense’ 
(Bartholomae, Mir. Mund., 1, 30 f.). 

A. (also P 50i, apdr, better appür, is ‘ taken 
away’ [Bartholomae, Zum sas. Recht, v, 8 
and 34). 

ranénth, if it means ‘ drive cut’ is a hybrid 
of NP rën- ‘ drive’, < *rawin-. and Pahl. -ën-. 
rün£n- in Pahl. is a causative of rän- ‘ fight’, 
e.g. DkM 817, 21 ardig-ranénidar, epithet of 
“Tus tke warrior’. But, as n. 3 hints, this 
may be a corruption of *appárén-, v. P 50. 

P 4l, A. yaj daodaghum ‘tumultuous 
Hell’, zl. rang (MS druwand) ‘ stinking’. 
Though V 19, 47, eto., has ’ylng, the correct 
reading is oleerly "Ignd = (NP) aryand (or 
perhaps *'gind = *érand, as darga- > dé ?) 
‘terrible, disgusting’ of hell and flies; 
t. Bailey, ‘ Asica’, TPS, 1945, 4 f. (but ‘ Sgd. 
Bud. 'ry'nt' coes not exist, being only a 
misreading of "'zt). 

P 42, A, n. (e), only quotes Bailey, 1935, on 
iér ‘solid’. In TPS, 1959, 72, he has tër < 
téirga-. 

Why ‘determine’ for HSKHWXN = wind- 
here bus, correctly, ‘ obtain’ in P 14, 45 ! 
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The emendation, n. 3, of “D = tā to tak 
' piece’ is improbable (as n. (d) shows, Jorda 
being paired with liquids). “That too can be 
said of what is gamed from the Religion, (n 
terms of ?) grain (eto.), so long as saying the 
value of the Religion (in other terms) is not 
within our knowledge.' 

P 43, Q. 'magugün', certainly read pad 
ménogdn: ‘18 he held (to account) in the 
spiritual world ?* Cf. MX 38 da rüy . . . ruwdn 
pad méndgin pad kunisn-arzünigih griftar 
kunénd ! 

A. Similarly, for ‘ magugán handarz (pyatih ' 
read méndgan-handarzbedih. At the peak of 
the series, corresponding to man, wis, zand, deh, 
of ‘ jadgeship, priesthood, lordship (radih)? it 
is surely the very highest ‘ ohief-counsellorship 
of spiritual matters ’. 

P 45, A. The restoration of *pouru.iyaotna 
huSanus, though somewhat barely explained, 
n. (a), is excellent. Presumably the first word 
is a bahuvrīhi (though not so printed, or listed), 
a late n. s. m. in -a, agreeing with huddnud, etc. 
"liberal! for the latter is slightly weak 
compared with H.'s own (Die Gathas, Heidel- 
berg, 1959) 'segensreich' in Y 31, 16, ete., 
* gleich ved. suddnu’, i.e. ‘ bountiful ". 

P 46 Q. 'afzür' is not here material 
‘resources’. ‘By the power of the Good 
Religion and association in good deeds oan 
he participate ın righteousness or not?’ 

P 47, Q. Probably amdh after turkin is to 
be deleted. ‘These non-Iranian (Arab) 
warriors who are fighting (kénd) with the 
"Turks and other kinds of non-Iranians . . .". 

P 49, A. Since Bartholomae (Air. Wb., 158) 
strangely invented a ' Pü.: ayüft ddtürium ' 
for ayaptó.dalema-, it would have been as 
well to note that the restoration ‘ (apatih) 
dütürium ' resta on the standard translation of 
üyapta- as übüdih, instead of the expected 
a 


P 50, A. In the Pahl. translation of Ad 
daà6 .. . , surely not dën. The translator may 
have had Y 10, 9 in mind, where da$6, though 
not translated, was recognized as ' oreator ' in 
the gloss ki-m weh dad, or he may simply have 
confused the word with daSwd, in either caso 
misapplying the transcription ddw' = day (of 
day names). 

To jump from HPLWNyt' in the text to 
*Phyt, via a hypothetioal knyt', seems un- 
necessarily extreme. More likely the original 
was 'p'lynyt ‘deprives’, as in V 7, 78 (mis- 
quoted, n. (b) as 'apüc rinénét’. Even 
V 18, 49 only has pas be rün£d for apa.raoda- 
yaeía): this is borne out by the gloss... appdr 
bawéd, again as in V 7, 78. 

From ‘just as the Rat what I say’, the 
‘rat cë’ oan happily be banished: it is 
LTMH = dar split at the end of a line! 
‘ Just as I say here . . .". 
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P 53. It would need clairvoyance, rather than 
a knowledge of Pahlavi, to unravel this remark- 
able legal argument. It seems to be, in 
essence, that because dad is not repeated m 
“He created the waters and the planta’, 
but applies to both objecta, so -m dad ' I have 
given’ in the testament applies to both sons, 
despite only one’s being named. So the answer 
begins ' The judge(s) should entrast the 
property to both’. 

P B5, Q. For the first corrupt words one 
could suggest: (2) in! HT''knyn = (du) tan 
agar agenén ‘If two persons together... 
and for the last: ayab an awed kê [MN W ] än 
xwästag pad tës be dwaréd ‘ or does 16 belong to 
him who brings the booty by (his) blade ?’. 

At the end of the A, instead of adding 
‘ (aivap)’, it is better to delete hamwindién 
hém, making hunt rules the opposite of 
military custom. 

P 56, nn. 6 and (d), for urwiByeits the MS 
has correctly eraziéd, 3 sg. pres. pass., based 
on p. p. éerazi ‘blamed’. F 9 is doubly wrong 
and no basis for emending the text. 

P 57, A. The last word w astaréd (P 58 
perhaps dster-) < *dstarya-, as in V 6, 29, not 
astar-, though this does occur in V 13, perhaps 
influenced by the noun astar ‘sin’. (At P 11 
GatGr- stands for the Av. causative Geláraya- ) 
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H. €. Bayanı and M. C. Mon: (ed): 
Haribhadra's Neminahacariya. Vol. 1. 
(Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Beries, No. 25.) 
11, 436 pp. Ahmedabad: Lalbhai 
Dalpatbhai Bharatiya Sanskriti Vid- 
yamandira, 1970. Rs. 40. 

RATNA NaaESHA SHRIYAN: A critical 
study of Mahapurana of Puspadanta 
(Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, No. 26.) 
10, 348 pp. Ahmedabad:  Lalbhai 
Dalpatbhai Bharatiya Sanskriti Vid- 
yamandira, 1969. Ra. 30. 

This edition of the Nemindha-cariya of 
Haribhadra Siri is an important addition to 
published Apabhraméa literature. For one 
thing, this is one of the most extensive works 
in Apabhraméa, containing no less than 8,000 
verses in the Radda metre. It is also important 
as being one of only two works (the other 
being the Vilásavaikaha of Sidharana) known 
to have been composed by Svet&mbara Jains, 
since most of the Apabhraméa literature pre- 
viously published is of Digambara authoi- 
ship. The work was composed at Anahilla- 
pura in v.s. 1216 (A.D. 1160) and it is 
therefore one of the later productions of that 
literature. Although it is only now being 
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published for the first time, a portion of it, 
namely the Sanamkumüracariya, was one of 
the first pieces of Apabhramés literature to 
be made known, having been edited m 
transcription by H. Jacobi in 1921. Now at 
last the whole work is being made available, 
and it is expected to be completed in two 
volumes of which this is the first. In addition 
the editors propose to compile a third volume 
in which will appear a general introduction 
dealing with such topics as the life and works 
of Haribhadra and the language, metre, and 
literary form of the text, along with a glossary 
of important words. There 18 no doubt that 
the work in progress is a major undertaking 
in this field, and all scholars and students of 
Apabhraméa will look forward eagerly to its 
completion. 

The importance of the Apabhraméa litera- 
ture for the history of Indo-Aryan, partiou- 
larly for the light it throws on the emergence 
of the modern Indo-Aryan languages, 18 now 
very well known, as is also the fact that much 
work remams to be done in the scientafic 
utilization of the material. Apabhraméa is of 
particular significance from the point of view 
of the modern Indo-Aryan vocabulary, since 
these texts, very many of them accurately 
dated and of known geographical provenance, 
were composed at a time when the modern 
vernaculars were coming into existence. In 
particular they are a primary source for a 
large number of desi words, which they admit 
to a greater extent than classical Praknit, 
even though not to the extent in which they 
must have existed in the emerging vernaculars 
of the period. It is therefore of the greatest 
importance that the vocabulary of these texts 
should be subjected to detailed study, since 
up to now only short word-lists attached to 
various editions of texte are available. This 
being the case Dr. R. N. Shriyan’s study of the 
deéya and rare words in Pugpadanta’s Mahà- 
purana will be welcomed by all students of 
the later developments of Indo-Aryan. 

The Mahdpurana is a good choice for an 
investigation of this kind, both on account of 
the very considerable amount of material it 
contains, and because the date and locality 
of the author are precisely known. Puspadanta 
lived in the Rêgtrakita kingdom, at Manya- 
kheta, and between A.D. 959 and 972 composed 
three Apabhraméa works, Mahápurána, Naya- 
kum@racariu, and Jasaharacariu. Dr. Shriyan’s 
investigation is based primarily on the 
Mahapurana, but she also uses the evidence of 
the other two works, wherever the same words 
appear also in them, and has an appendx 
listing the desya words appearing in the other 
two works which do not occur in the Mahd- 


gurána. 
Dr. Shriyan’s work is careful, scholarly, and 
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exhaustive. The words taken up for study are 
carefully examined in their textual context 1n 
order to establish a firm basis for the meaning 
and for the reading where variant readings 
occur. From this point of view other works 
beside those of Puspadanta are taken into 
consideration. From the etymological point 
of view full use is made of the material of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages, particularly 
of Marathi and Gujarati, as well as of the 
Dravidian languages, especially Kannada, 
when these are relevant. The work 1s divided 
into twc main sections, one devoted to deáya- 
like items and the other to pure deói words. 
The former section contains items with unusual 
phonetic changes which are not immediately 
recognizable as Sanskrit (e.g. vvell- ' to open ' 
< udvest-, veilla- ‘a kind of jasmine’ < 
vicakila-, tahali- ‘wave’ <lakari, guja, 
gejja- ‘ chain or neck ornament for elephants ' 
< graiveya-) or which have undergone change 
of meaning (e.g. kama- ‘ foot’ < krama-) or 
which are noteworthy for various other 
reasons. It cannot be said that the author has 
been supcesaful imn keeping these two main 
sections clearly apart, ance the first seotion 
contains words which would be better classed 
as pure desi (e.g. kakkara- ‘ mountain peak ’), 
and, more frequently, the section dealing with 
pure deói words contains words capable of 
derivation from Sanskrit (e.g. kelili “ banner ’, 
cf. Skt. kadait ‘sidem’, kont ‘elbow’ < 
kaphons-, vaddala- * storm’ < vdrdala-, savvala 
* erow-bar ' < éarvala). The word-hate contem 
a considerable number of tatsamas whose 
presence is justified by the phrase detya and 
rare words of the sub-title. These appear to be 
distributed equally between the two mam 
sections without it being possible to discover 
by what principle this 1s done: e.g. among 
the deéya-like items, kampana- ‘a sort of 
lance ', kaseru- ' Scirpus kysoor Roxb.’, kähala- 
‘a war trumpet’, tulakodt- ‘anklet’, piila- 
‘bundle’, marala- ‘goose’, and valliira- 
‘dried flesh’; among the pure dest words, 
kamkelli ‘ A&oka tree’, kamdotta- ‘lotus’, 
kirüda- ‘ merchant’, kudamga- ' bower’, guda- 
* armour of elephant ', talla- ‘ pond’, pherava- 
‘jackal’, bhasela- ‘bee’, musamdhi- ‘iron 
club’. When such words appear m Sanskrit 
only at a very late period, their presence here 
can be justified on the ground that at this 
period Sanskrit itself took in dedi words. On 
the other hand, some of the words of this 
category which are quoted occur quite early 
in Sanskrit (e.g. musanthi- ın the epic, püla- m 
the Ghyasiiras), so that their presence in 
these lista is hardly justified. 

Bome words of obvious Sanskrit derivation 
are included because they were not found in 
the Sanskrit dictionaries available to the 
author. An instance is khanarut- (ksanaruci-) 
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‘lightning’. Although this word is not found 
in Monier-Williams's dictionary, it is quoted 
from several sources in R. Sohmidt's Nachirage, 
and therefore should not appear here Nor 
should valimuha- ‘ monkey’ be placed among 
the pure deé items, since valimukha- is familiar 
in this sense from the Rémdyana onwards in 
Sanskrit. For sarahi- ‘ ocean’ the author has 
discovered the Sanskrit original in Kittel's 
Kannada dictionary, aradhi- “ ocean ' (of. bara- 
lex. ‘ water’), and in view of this it is un- 
necessary to seek any further connexion with 
saras-. 

There are two small seotions on loans from 
Dravidian and loans from Persian. To the 
latter the word cowina- ‘ stiok used for hitting 
ball’ should be added: of. NPers. cób ‘ stick, 
bat’ (the Apabhraméa form must be derived 
from the Pers. plural form cóbün) In the 
Dravidian section one or two Indo-Aryan 
words have been wrongly listed (chéna- 
‘ cow-dung ’, mera ‘ boundary’). A number of 
words of Dravidian origin are listed in the 
de§i section though usually with reference to 
the Dravidian words (e.g. kappa- ‘ tribute’, 
cumbhala- ‘oloth ring for the head’, sippi 
* pearl-oyster °) or among the desya-like items 
(palii- ‘small village or settlement’). There 
are a few other words in the dei section where 
a Dravidian origin can be plaumbly suggested, 
eg. ordl- ‘to roar’ (of. Ka. oral, eto., DED 
618), dew- ‘to leap, jump’ (of. Go. dev., 
DED 2803 with Supp.), talappa- ‘blow’ 
(cf. Ka. talisu, Tu. talpuni, DED 2554), 
parada- (App. 1) ‘a forest cook’ (cf. Tu. 
perade ‘a hen’), m@humdala- ‘a land of 
serpent’ (of. Ta. macunam ‘python’, etc., 
DED 3928). 

This study of the Apabhraméa vocabulary 
of Puspadanta is the firat attempt seriously 
to study the desf vocabulary as represented in 
these texte. It is an important contribution to 
the history of Indo-Aryan, and it 18 to be 
hoped that it will be followed by further 
works, either by the author of this work or 
by others, in which the rest of the extensive 
Apsbhraméa literature is subjected to the 
same detailed treatment. 


T. BUBBOW 


NORIHIKO Uča: Der Bengali- Dialekt 
von Chittagong: Grammatik, Texte, 
Worterbuch. (Neuindische Studien, 
Bd. 1.) xv, 160 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1970. DM 38. 


The importance of the practical applications 
of Bengali dialect study was recently brought 
home to me by one of my research students, 
Dr. Rahim Khondkar, in his brilliant analysis 
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of three works, Dom Antonio’s Dialogo and 
two works attributed to Manoel da Assump- 
cam, Vocabulario em sdyoma bengalla e portuguez 
and Crepar zazxirer orthobhed. On the basis of 
differences between the Bengal dialects of 
Faridpur and Dacca, supplemented by histor- 
cal evidence, Khondkar was able to establish 
that the works attributed to Manoel were mn 
fact merely edited by him and enlarged under 
his direction. The original authors, three 
Jesuit missionaries, headed by Santucci, were 
colleagues of Dom Antonio at Bhusna in 
Faridpur and in all probability were instructed 
by him m the then standard literary Bengali. 
Their original version of CXO coincides 
mainly with the present book rx of that work, 
which contains canticles composed by Dom 
Antonio. This was then enlarged by Manoel 
with the help of an anonymous bilingual 
catechist from Dacca sometime after the 
mission moved from Bhusna to Bhawal. The 
main dialectal data leading Khondkar to this 
conclusion were: 

(i) the frequent use of the East Bengali dialect 
form mi rather than the standard Bengali 
verbal question mark ki in Dom Antonio's 
Dialogo ; 

(1) the occurrence of substandard Dacca 
colloquial forms in CXO, which do not ocour 
in the grammatical section of the Vocabulario ; 
(in) the occurrence in the Vocabulario of 
Faridpur colloquial forms like corimu, which 
did not, as one might have expected, occur 
in OXO; 

(iv) & number of illustrative sentences, pre- 
sumably added under Manoel’s direction, in 
the syntactical section of the Vocabulario, 
incorporating Dacca colloquial forms and 
specifically mentioning Dacca. 

This fascinating use of dialectal material by 
Khondkar makes the appearance of Dr. 
Norihiko Uéida’s scholarly work, Der Bengali- 
Dialekt von Chittagong, extremely welcome. 
Khondkar, though possessed of wide personal 
knowledge, was forced to seek confirmation 
for his findings mainly in Chatterji and Grier- 
son, both admirable 1n their day, though now 
somewhat outmoded. Utida's approach is 
impeccably modern. His work consists of an 
introduction, a grammar, text and translation, 
glossary, and bibliography. The text is a prose 
version of the Ramayana read to Vida in 
1964 in Caloutta by a 60-year-old woman 
named Manoram& Datta, who was born and 
bred in Chittagong and who mugrated to 
Calcutta in 1958. Ud:da’s grammatical analysis 
is based mainly on this text. It was, however, 
supplemented, where necessary, with further 
data from the same informant sent to Utida 
in Heidelberg by a Bengali hnguit, Dr. 
Ramesh Mathur. On the basis of these data 
and previous studies of the Chittagong dialect, 
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Učida has produced a valuable account of the 
dialect, covering ita origin, phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax. Ustida maintains that 
even at the time of the Jrikrgnakirtana 
(fifteenth century) dialectal differences between 
East and West Bengali had already emerged : 
the Chittagong dialect developed not from, 
but in parallel with, that of Calcutta. Utida 
claims to have produced the first phonemio 
analysis of the Chittagong dialect. He con- 
siders that in this dialeot tone is important, 
since synchronically it has phonemic value and 
diachronically it representa an elided ‘h’ or 
<’. Utida's work is praiseworthy: whatever 
shortcomings it has are in the main due to 
the diffloultiee under which he was working. 
Given a tape recorder and more extensive 
material, he oould probably have produced an 
account not only of tone in isolated words but 
also in the sentence. The lack of reliable 
accounts of neighbouring dialects must also 
have been a disadvantage. 
JOHN BOULTON 


SunaNAD Kungan Parar (ed): 
Malayalam lexicon : a comprehensive 
Malayalam—Malayalam—Enghsh dic- 
tionary on historical and phslological 
principles. Vols. r [a]-n1 [a-au]. 
clxxvui, 902, 105 pp. ; xl, 1380, 50 pp. 
Trivandrum : University of Kerala, 
1965-70. 


It is a frequent cause for expressions of 
regret among scholars concerned with the 
study of the major languages spoken in India 
to-day, that there is hardly one of these 
languages for which there existe a really satis- 
factory comprehensive dictionary, either 
monolingual or bilingual. In spite of the 
impressive work of Kittel, Gundert, Winslow, 
and Brown (for Kanarese, Malayalam, Tamil, 
and Telugu respectively) in the nineteenth 
century, this is certainly true of the more 
widely spoken of the Dravidian languages. 
Even the Tamil lexicon of the University of 
Madras (6 vols. and supplement, 1924-39), 
useful though it has proved, represents some- 
thing of a lost opportunity. Ideally it should 
have done for Tamil what the OED did for 
English, but it fell considerably short of any 
such objective. 

With the appearance of the two volumes 
under review, in which all words beginning 
with vowels are listed, it is already apparent 
that Malayalam is going to be better served 
than its sister tongue. The Malayalam lexicon 
is clearly the work of a perfectionist who, no 
less evidently, has the support of a team 
inspired by the same ideals. We see the 
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results of careful and sensible planning and 
of thoughtful and painstaking execution. 

The making of a dictionary must necesaarily 
involve a number of compromises. In the first 
place, some sort of selection from among 
available sources must be made if publication 
18 to be achieved within a reasonable space 
of time. A remarkable feature of the 
Malayalam lexicon is the large number of 
works from which words and citations (a 
million and a half of the latter) were extracted 
in & relatively short period followmg the 
beginning of the task in 1053. All important 
writings from the eleventh to the nineteenth 
century have been examined, along with a 
full and representative selection from the 
twentieth century. Such a choice as the one 
made here from modern literature cannot but 
attract criticism, for no two people would 
produce precisely the same list. Thus some 
may feel surprised, for instance, by the 
frequency of the appearance of the name of 
K. M. Panikkar, though there are sound 
reasons for this. What cannot be denied is 
that the editor has neglected no important 
literary genre or writer and that he has 
included representatives from all of Kerala’s 
diverse communities, each of which employa 
certain lexical items not used by other groups. 
Nor hes he ignored the language of scientific 
and technical publications, or of journals and 
periodicals. Moreover, the search for illus- 
trative quotations has gone on right up to the 
date of publication, so that Vol. 1r includes 
phrases extracted from a novel and 8 Bet of 
radio plays that first appeared in 1970. 

The printed word is far from being the 
sole source to be tapped. Not all significant 
compositions from earlier centuries have been 
published. But this does not mean that such 
items have been passed by, for caro has been 
taken to make extensive use of available 
palm-leaf manuscripts. For the contemporary 
spoken language, published novels, short 
stories, and plays have surely provided an 
&bundsnoe of material. Nevertheless, the use 
of books alone would not have led to the 
inclusion of all important regional and collo- 
quial terms. Ño that gaps in this area should 
be minimal, the help of over 300 voluntary 
collectors from all over Kerala (not excluding 
the Laocadives) was enlisted. In short it is 
impossible to see how the editor and his 
fellow-oompilers could have been more 
thorough, unless an unjustifiable willingness 
had been felt to delay publication of this 
much-needed lexicon a farther decade or two. 

It is & common weakness of Indian lexico- 
graphers to Le so enamoured of linguistic 
purism that they produce dictionaries which 
exclude words they consider ought not to 
have entered the language. The Malayalam 
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lexicon shows no sympathy with such an 
absard approach. Any word that has been 
accepted mto the vocabulary of Malayalam 
can expect to find a place here. Even purists 
among Malayalis, of course (unlike their 
opposite numbers in neighbouring Tamil 
Nadu), would not consider Sanskrit loans to 
be ‘foreign’, but they would tend to draw 
a lne between these and borrowings from 
Arabic or from European languages. Such 
an attitude would have led to the exclusion 
of many very common words, no less im- 
portant because, like uppuppd ‘ grandpa’, 
for instance, their use is mainly restricted to 
Muslims. Similarly, no fully assimilated 
borrowing from English is omitted, and items 
such as inapekiiar ‘inspector’ and ingvaranse 
'insuranco' occur at frequent intervals. 
Other signs of a refusal to be normative are 
exemplified by the inclusion of such forms as 
tkke, a North Malabar form of enikko ‘to 
me’. Reviewers who objected so strenuously 
to the appearance of 'ain't' in Webster's 
third new international would find much to 
complain of here. 

All this is to say that we are presented 
with & very complete list of vocabulary items. 
This is sapplemented with more-than-adequate 
seta of appropriate tations, which for each 
entry are given in chronological order—with 
proverbs, as being undatable, coming last. 
As might be expected, the other information 
given ıs not restricted to meanings in 
Malayalam and English and a grammatical 
designation. An awareness that this dic- 
tionary will become an indispensable tool 
for the philologist working in the field of 
comparative Dravidian has led to the proper 
decision to give a roman transliteration for 
the head word in each article. Any such 
comparativist who has troubled to learn the 
Malayalam soript will also be able to benefit 
from the hate of cognates from other Dravidian 
languages. For non-Dravidian words the 
source is given wherever possible, though it is 
admitted that there is sometimes reason for 
uncertainty about some etymologies (1, 
p. xxv). In this context one might wonder 
whether such forms as iski} ‘school’ and 
tspaiine ‘Spam’ really entered the language 
direct from English. Such doubta, however, 
arise but rarely. 

The aim of comprehensiveness has also led 
to the listing of inflexional and derivational 
as well as root morphemes. If this appears a 
trifle unnecessary for such entries as wie 
‘ guff. of the genitive or possessive case’, the 
sequence of valuable articles on such suffixes 
as um furnishes ample justification for the 
decision. Information in the body of the 
dictionary on grammatical features 1s added 
to by seta of paradigms of nouns and verbs in 
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the introduction to Vol. 1 (pp. xxxii-xlv and 
lxxvi-Ixxxvii) and by the supplement to the 
same volume giving a olassified list, with 
‘principal parts’, of all Malayalam verbe 
(106 pp.). 

The enormous amount of information 
contained in this dictionary is also very easy 
to find. This is mainly the result of two 
features. Firstly, careful thought has been 
given to layout and printing. Secondly, 
there is extensive cross-referencing, which 18 
particularly useful in the case of those loan- 
words which are to be met with in a variety 
of orthographic guises. 

Five further volumes are expected to 
complete this excellent dictionary (preface to 
Vol. p. ix; to the present reviewer this 
looks like a possible underestimate). They 
will be awaited with impatience and pleasur- 
able anticipation by all potential users, 
foreign students no less than native speakers 
of Malayalam. When all volumes have been 
published, they will form & source of envy— 
and, one hopes, of inspiration—for the 
speakers of the other national languages of 
India. 

As this review goes to press, we learn that 
the editor from 1953 to 1971, Suranad Kunjan 
Pillai, has reached the age of retirement. He 
leaves his editorial chair with cause for pride 
in a remarkable achievement. We must hope 
that his successor will find it possible to 
maintain the high standards he has set and 
that all necessary support will be forth- 
coming to allow the completion of this valuable 
work at a reasonably early date. 


R. E. ASHER 


8. AansTHIALINGOM and S. V. Smax- 
MUGAM: The language of Tamil 
inscriptions, 1250-1350 A.D. (Dept. 
of Linguistics. Publication No. 23.) 
xii 288 pp. Annamalainagar: Anna- 
malai University, 1970. Rs. 5. 


Unlike inscriptional Kannada, which has 
been for some years well served by A. N. 
Narasimhia’s A grammar of the oldest Kanarese 
inscriptions, Mysore, 1941, and by G. S. Gai's 
Historical grammar of Old Kannada, Poona, 
1946, ingcriptional Tamil has been relatively 
neglected. A possible reason is that the 
considerable corpus of Old Kannada insor:p- 
tions extant representa the oldest surviving 
stratum of that language, whereas in Tamil 
the oldest significant stratum is afforded by 
the literary works of the Sangam that have 
come down to us, the admittedly earlier 
inecriptional material being very fragmentary 
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and of greater interest to the palaeographer 
than to the linguist. The medieval period, 
however, 18 copiously documented m Tamil 
insariptions, less attractive to scholarship, 
perhaps, by reason of the violence they do to 
the already established criteria of Tamil 
grammar and orthography and by reason of 
their being in fact medieval rather than 
ancient. It :s only since the establishment of 
serious comparative and historical linguistics 
as a flourshing disciplme in Tamilnad, at 
Annamalai and elsewhere, that these inscrip- 
tions have been critically studied from an 
objective and scientific standpoint. The 
present study is a practical testimony to 
this, and a most welcome one. 

Of their published work the authors rightly 
claim that it is the ‘first ever attempt to 
place the results of the analyss of the 
insoriptional language before Tamil scholars’ 
(p. vi). They rightly go on to pomt out the 
value of these insoriptions even m compara- 
tive study 'both on temporal and regional 
basis”, instancing Ta. cekksl for cakkih and 
va nikar for va-niyar, well-known contem- 
porary variante, as being first attested in 
inscriptions. 

This said, it is a pity that they did not 
develop this fruitful hne of inquiry further 
in the body of the work. In the opening 
chapter, entitled ‘Phonology’, rather in- 
appropriately perhaps in view of the context, 
there is listed a large inventory of vowels, 
consonants, and phonemes in all possible 
positions and variationa, and among these 
are listed, on pp. 22 ff., ‘ occasional spellings '. 
We are told that ‘some of these occasional 
spellings may be due to senbal errors and 
others due to historical change or dialectal 
variations which alone are discussed below ’. 
In fact, no disoussion at all follows, but 
there 1 an extremely interesting lst of 
deviations from orthographic norms, among 
which, for example, we find on p. 31: 
* 1.8.2.27.. rr mut" with four examples culled 
from a number of inscriptions This important 
witness to the long history of the realization 
as -H#- of the gemmate intervooalio -rr- 18 
otherwise passed by without comment. A 
further instance is the preceding entry, on 
pp. 30-1: '1.8.2.26. # ~cc’ wherein five 
instances are grven, but where one 18 left to 
work out for oneself the preconditioning 
factor for change, namely, the prefixmg to 
such a oluster of -y- or -i-. This likewise is a 
phenomenon found in modern spoken dialects. 

Similarly, the occurrences of clusters are 
listed in a purely descriptive manner, no 
distinction being made between native and 
non-native, or ssndhi/non-sandhi or notice 
taken of the variant orthograph in either 
native or non-native words. For example, on 
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pp. 18-20 are listed 3-consonant clusters, 

-CCC-, that include : 

(p. 18) ‘-rkk pa'rkka’ which is in fact a 
native orthographeme, 


'.rpp- usrppatiniat’, a native 
sandhi-form (ar +), 
rik karvttikay’, a non-native 


orthographeme, in this instance 

standing, one suspects, for karttikat, 

and 

'rgg- varggam’, a non-native vari- 

ant whereby after the reph the 

consonant 18 doubled. 
These, and others similar are mtermingled 
throughout tais list, and one would have 
welcomed some analysis and discussion of 
them and of similar phenomena, rather than 
the word-lista only by which we are con- 
fronted on pp. 4-43. While there are phonetic 
and dialectal seasons for many of the variant 
spellings, some are doubtless due to soribal 
errors and it would have been useful to have 
a note of these too in what is a survey of the 
language of Tamil inscriptions that are, after 
all, instances of the written language. 

Verbs are surveyed in ch. iri and nouns in 
oh. iv. The whole of the first portion of ch. 
ni seems to be & straightforward survey of 
the literary dialect of Tamil with examples, 
moluding lists of transitive and intransitive 
verbs, not patently drawn from the insorip- 
tional material under discussion. Thus, no 
inseription reference is cited for ‘avan 
tuniyay velutia:n, “he washed the clothes ”’ 
—indeed this reviewer suspectas that the 
above would be hard to find in an inscription. 
It would moreover be of interest m attesting 
the 2nd (acousative) case-marker as -ay 
rather than -ai. In fact, and with possible 
justification in terms of modern Tamil, where 
orthography can be checked against realiza- 
tions, the authors implicitly regard the 
diphthong ai as superfluous; they list it on 
p. 1 and at the top of p. 2 as being one of the 
41 transcriptional unite and then, perhaps 
under the influence of their evident phono- 
logical and desoriptive bias, ignore it for the 
rest of their work, save for a note on p. 4. 
Since indeed many of these 41 unita are 
non-nstive graphemes such as r, ii, and dh, 
in no way part of the Tamil phonological 
system, it seems rather pomtless to state on 
p. 4 that ‘as and au are taken as ay and av 
1eapeotively, since there 18 no contrast between 
ai and. ay on the one hand and au and av on 
the ather. However, this interpretation 
creates the problem of recognizing new 
consonant clusters. As the recognition of new 
clusters rather than the recognition of new 
phonemes is generally preferable the diph- 
thongs are taken as clusters of a vowel and a 
consonant. Iz is to be noted here that at 
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and au are written as ay and av respectively 
in some places in our inscriptional records ’. 
Precisely, so why deprive us of the possibility 
of noticing these aberrant orthographs by 
transliterating at and au throughout in this 
way ? Part of the interest of inscriptions lies 
in the way that their spelling differs from 
standard orthography. 

In the chapter on verbs, after 13 pp. of 
disoussion and verb-lista, we are finally given 
examples that are actually taken from 
inscriptions. The chapter on nouns is much 
better in this respect, actual instances being 
used from its commencement. Consequently, 
the noun-lists on pp. 148—203 are of infinitely 
more use as in effect forming a glossary of 
insoriptional Tamil nouns, unlike the previous 
verb-hsts (pp. 47-55) which contain no ata- 
tions whatsoever. Ch. v—vii, covering appella- 
tive verbs, particles, and clitics are much 
better in this respeot. After the chronological 
list of the xngoriptions selected, on pp. 232-84, 
the book closes with a bibliography the 
smallness of which attests the extent to which 
the authors’ work is a pioneering effort. 

One wonders whether at printing or proof- 
reading stage some rather baffling errors crept 
in. Two inscription references taken at 
random are to urudeike in 5.125-1 (p. 4) and 
to vayliu in 5.935-4 (p. 18). Assuming that 
this reviewer has followed correctly the 
footnote on p. 3 explaining the referential 
system employed, 5.126 turns out to be a 
Telugu inscription (SII, v, No. 125 on p. 47). 
5.935 is not even in SII, v, at all, for therein 
we are told on p. 363 that insomptions Nos. 
893-972 * belong to the Travancore State and. 
hence are not published in this volume’. 
One's mind boggles at the thought of tracing 
vayliu (or was it vaity after all?) through 
all 12 volumes of SII consulted by the 
suthors and, m the same way, seeking 
whether vrudcika [sic] really 18 a vowel cluster 
or is in fact vrácika as one assumes, with 
vruscika as ita variant (see p. 4). 

It 18 perhaps churlsh to find oneself so 
much at variance with a pioneermg work of 
this kind, for in truth inscriptional (and for 
that matter MS) Tamil has been much 
neglected by scholars of the language, dis- 
suaded perhaps by the utilitarran rather than 
literary nature of this material. But its 
variant orthographs and grammar are suffi- 
ciently confusing in themselves without 
introducing, accidentally or otherwise, farther 
levels of confusion. It is hoped that further 
editions of this work will incorporate more 
and better references, and have greater 
regard for the faot that inscriptional Tamil, 
as we have it, was a written rather than 
spoken medium. 

J. B. MARR 
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N. A. Jamazsnoy : The rags of North 
Indian music, their siructure and 
evolution, 222 . + EP. disc 
recorded by Vilayat Khan (sitār). 
London: Faber and Faber, 1971. 
£10. 


Sinoe the publication of A. H. Fox Strang- 
ways's olassio survey The music of Hindostan 
(1914), there has been no Western-language 
study of Hindustani musio oomparable in 
importance and originality with N. A. 
Jarazbhoy's The rags of North Indian music. 
An essential part of this book is the little 
extended-play diso of eight exquisite munia- 
ture examples, recorded by Ustad Vilavat 
Khan. These are used to great effect by 
Jairazbhoy in illustrating his theme. While 
the book's prime objeotive is to present & 
coherent &ooount of the structure and evolu- 
tion of the rags, it proceeds thither via an 
‘Introduction to the historical background’ 
—brief, but more informative than anything 
hitherto available, followed by an ‘ Outline 
of present-day North Indian classical music’, 
in which the author gives a lucid account of 
what happens, typically, in the exposition of 
a rag. 

While this study may fairly be regarded as 
starting from Bh&tkinde’s epoch-making 
olaasification of Northern rags by scales 
(hats), Jairazbhoy goes far beyond the 
achievement of his original in providing a 
rational basis for the classification, and in 
demonstrating both its probable historical 
origin in the saptaka of Bharata, and those 
factors that have led, m time, to the develop- 
ment of the system of rágs as it exista to-day. 
Of major umportance are his demonstrations 
(1) of historical continuity between the ancient 
jais and the principal that, (2) of the instability 
of rags in recent historical time, and (3) of the 
consequences of the musical encounter between 
musicians and a scale as different from the 
ancient jati as is present-day JBhairav— 
perhaps derived from s foreign, Persian or 
Arabic, Hijéz-lke mode such as Hejuji. 

His main thesis may be summarized as 
follows: seven-note octave-species are neces- 
sarily unstable, since the musician’s instinotive 
search for balance constantly leads him to 
modify a note Bo as to obtain congruent 
upper and lower segments of the ootave— 
upper and lower tetrachords, whether conjunct 
or disjunct. Since no seven-note set can yield 
congruent tetrachords both m aacent and 
descent, an evolutionary oycle of thdis is 
called into being. Step by step round the 
cycle, one note of the tmtone 18 sharpened, so 
that the position of the augmented fourth in 
the seven-note set is continually displaced 
from hat to that. Such a procedure involving 
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sequential operation on the tritone in the 
generation of a oyole of seven-note octave- 
species, has recently been shown by Gurney, 
Duochesne-Guillemin, and Wulstan (for refer- 
ences, seo David Wulstan, ‘The earliest 
musical notation’, Musio and Letters, Lu, 
1971, 365-82) to be, that by which the 
Babylonians generated seven octave-species 
on lyres or harps. 

In a chapter of great interest, Jamagbhoy 
examines ‘The effect of drones’ in Indian 
music and, for the firat tame, makes use of the 
Helmholtz consonance-dissonance curve for 
the successivo intervals between notes of the 
ootave and a drone on the fundamental. By 
adding to this curve the effect of a secondary 
drone, either at the fifth (pa) or at the fourth 
(ma), he shows the striking consequent 
changes in dissonance, and the difference 
between these changes accordmg to the 
placing of the secondary drone on pa or ma. 
Noteworthy is the markedly reduced disson- 
ance of reb against sa in the presence of 
either ma or pa drones. Surely this accounts 
in part for the haunting beauty of rágs of the 
Märvä hät. Incidentally, although perennial 
disagreement may exist as to which secondary 
drone is to be used with whioh rdg, it is 
perhaps to be regrotted that, notwithstanding 
the highly intelligent and fruitful discussion 
of the effects of drones, Jairazbhoy gives no 
indication of the secondary drone commonly 
used for & particular rdg. Surely the use of 
one or other drone is totally excluded for 
some rágs—for example, a ma drone m a rag 
in which ma is invariably sharpened ? 

Still on the diseussion of drones, the dia- 
gram showing that the ohanges in tendencies 
to resolution between notes that are neigh- 
bours are not merely in relation to the 
fundamental, with sa and pa drones (fifth) 
as wel as with sa and ma (fourth) drones, 
is of special interest. The author's comment 
that rage possess ‘a certain measure of dual 
or even multiple modality ’ is perceptive. 

One of the features of this study most 
deserving of commendation is the successful 
search for, and use of, historical sources to 
establish the general point of the instability 
of rags, as well as to chart successive stages 
in their evolution. Even though sources 
giving sufficiently precise information are too 
rare for it to be posable, as yet, to extend 
such an inquiry to more than a handful of 
rags, it is immensely valuable that a beginning 
has been made. The contemporary scene 
shows numerous examples of rügs in flux; 
historical evidence now confirms that this is 
no recent phenomenon. 

Although Jairarbhoy's notations are in- 
tended merely “to help the listener to follow 
the music’, and adequately discharge that 
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function, one could wish that at least one 
example had been fully notated. There 
exists a ‘mystical’ view of Indian musio, 
frequently promoted by Indian musicians, 
that Indian musio cannot be notated. It is 
in fact no leas susceptable of accurate transorip- 
tion than any other kind of music. As Barték 
and Kodaly and their pupils have shown, 
with sharp ears and practice a very high 
propoziion of the content of any musical 
experience can be embodied in staff notation. 
The effort of notatang of itself enormously 
sharpens perception, and 1t 18 no exaggeration 
to state that a synoptic view of any musical 
composition is only possible after ıt has been 
transcribed. It is to be hoped that Jairaz- 
bhoy’s successors will not continue to shrink 
from the task of transeribing Indian musio. 
It is & prerequisite for that account of ‘ what 
happers in Indian music’ for which the 
West is waiting, and to which Jairazbhoy's 
book provides a splendid introduction. 


L. E. R. PIOKEN 


Cort Maury: Folk origins of Indian 
art. [vii], 245 pp, 16 plates. New 
York and London: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $27.50, £12 7s. 


With a few noteworthy exceptions, studenta 
of the * great ` and ' little ' traditions of India 
have tended to work m separate compart- 
menta, and this work by Curt Maury is, then, 
to be weloomed as an attempt to bridge the 
gap. 

The author systematically examines most 
of th» oults of popular Hinduism, rightly 
concentrating upon "various aspeote of the 
goddess (oh. vi-x1). His arguments proceed 
from the premise that ‘for millennia the 
Divine Feminine was man’s absolute sovereign’ 
(p. 87). Though containing much truth, this 
statement is perhaps a trifle sweeping. There 
is little evidence for this in the Veda, and 
even prior to this, in the Indus valley culture, 
female figures that in & cult sense would be 
concomitant with the seated ithyphallic 
figure seen by some as a proto-Siva are very 
few. 

Maury is probably on firmer ground when 
he suggests that ‘ theriotheism being typically 
a feature of very early religious perception 
and expression, a period certainly antedating 
the Aryan invasion of India suggests iteelf' 
(p. 65); he is speaking of the origins of 
Ganapati. He rightly stresses that the 
elephant would have been alien to the Aryans’ 
original habitat (but what about mammoths 2) 
yet this animal is associated with the god-hero 
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Indra as his mount, Airüávata. But, in the 
association of this animal with the sacred, the 
author sees evidence of the elephant’s estab- 
lished sanotity among the peoples found by 
the Aryans when they entered India. Yet 
one wonders if such sanctity may not have 
been merely a religious expression of the 
wonder felt by the Vedio Aryans when they 
met this huge, superhuman animal, which 
was “a predominant feature of ancient India’s 
scenery. His giant physique and fabulous 
strength, his majestic gait and apparent 
mvulnerabihty, may have of themselves 
indicated supernatural endowment, while his 
generally placid unagressive temperament 
may have tended to invest him with an aura 
of friendly proteotiveness. Kffeotive master 
of the jungle, he would suggest himself to 
the dwellers at its fringea as the power assur- 
ing their seourity from ita ever-lurking 
perils’ (p. 66). This, of itself, would suffice 
to explain both Airüvata and Ganeda, as it 15 
not yet established that all the Indus valley 
seals that depict animals including the 
elephant do represent them as oult-objecta. 
More plausible 15 Maury’s suggestion that the 
god might have had his origin in ‘ likenesses 
of elephant-masked priesta officiating at the 
devotions’ (p. 67), though 16 must be pointed 
out that he is at this junoture seeking to 
explain the elephante attendant upon Laksmi 
in the well-known Gajalakemi icon wherein, 
in one instance from Andhra, the goddess is 
replaced by an image of Ganesa (p. 67, fig. 
64). 

To explain Ganapati’s mount, the author 
adduces the superficial resemblance of the 
rat to the mongoose, and suggests that the 
latter’s importance as a killer of snakes led 
to its association with Ganeéa (p. 69). This 
would be all very well had the author not 
argued elsewhere (p. 164) that the defeat of 
snakes, as formalized in the Indra-Vrtra 
stories, and in ‘ Vishnu's zoic double, the 
solar bird Garuda’ represents the defeat of 
the earlier Divine Feminine by ‘the male 
godhead of the new religion’ (ibid.). One is 
faced then by Ganeéga, in the author's view a 
pre-Aryan god, inaluding ım his functions the 
defeat of the serpent (goddess) and in effect 
joining the ‘new’ gods Indra, and later also 
Krsna whose dance defeating the serpent 
Kaliya is similarly viewed (ibid.). 

No doubt the author is right in postulating 
this antithesis between what he calls ‘ Brah- 
manical legend’ (p. 164) on the one hand 
and the ‘primal equation of serpent and 
feminine essence’ on the other. It is a pity 
therefore that he did not pursue further the 
subsequent displacement in their turn of the 
Vedio gods by the gods of medieval brah- 
manical Hinduism, principally Siva and 
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Visnu. In the Kumdrasambhava story, the 
gods led by Indra have to petition Siva to 
marry m order that the leader of their armies 
might be conceived. In the Pünyátüpa- 
haranamw story, Indra's párijata tree 1s stolen 
by Kysna as a gift for Satyabhémé, and the 
two defeat an enraged Indra in battle. 
Admittedly these acoounte are found in the 
‘great’ tradition, but their heroes, Skanda 
and Krgna, are gods in popular tradition, the 
former especially so m Tamilnad under the 
name of Murukap ‘ the tender child’. 

This omission points to one of the limita- 
tions of Maury's book, namely that he oon- 
fines his attentions to north and central 
India and, with the exception of a few icons 
from Mysore and Andhra, ignores the south 
completely. It 1s doubtful whether inclusion 
of it would have overweighted the book, the 
text proper of whioh runs to only 200 pp. 
The author would have found a great deal 
of material useful for his study of Sitala, for 
instance, and the south might have afforded 
a corrective for his rather sweeping statements 
about Tantrism at the beginning of ch. iii: 
‘The mystique of the Serpent Power has 
pervaded every aspect of Indian religion’ 
(see p. 184). He goes on to say that ‘thero 
is hardly a temple, a village chapel, & sacred 
monument that does not feature its ['Tantrism's] 
unmistakable traces. Obvious even in regions 
distant from ita source in Bengal, its impact 
is proportionally more marked throughout the 
adjoming central areas directly m the path of 
the cult's expansion! (p. 185). This is hardly 
true of South India. 

While Maury is correct in lus references to 
the opposition of Christianity to Tantrism 
and its imagery, he perhaps misses the point 
when he pute this down to the former being 
‘steeped in its equation of ser and sin’ 
(p. 190) and himself provides us with the 1eal 
objection earlier on the same page when he 
writes, ‘ Paired impersonally, the participants 
in the maithuna would engage m the embrace 
not as emotionally or even corporally defined 
individuals but, their egoities stripped to 
irrelevance, as ciphers of the Divine’. 
Christianity has tended to favour the develop- 
ment of the individuel, both corporal and 
spiritual, poesessed of free will and responsible 
to God for his own soul, and anything but & 
* cipher ’. 

This is an eminently readable book, despite 
occasional over-indulgence in jargon, about a 
subject bristling with difficulties even for the 
specialist. Iconio complexities are matched 
in the various Indian literatures by com- 
plexities in allusion, so that much of medioval 
and modern Hinduism and its attendant 
literatures need considerable exegesis in order 
to be acceptable to the average educated 
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reader outside India. Maury’s book suoceeds 
admirably in this aim, despite a few occasions 
when his rhetoric seems to sweep his argu- 
mente along with it. 

The illustrations are excellent, and form an 
admirable and enlightening accompaniment 
to the text. The author is especially to be 
commended for choosing instances from 
lesser-known and village temples, true to his 
subject-matter. 

Diacritical marks would have been better 
omitted altogether as their use 1s not consis- 
tent. For example, on p. 35, we have 
*Náür&yana' and ‘avatārs’ but ' Krishna” 
and ‘ Vasudeva’, the context of this last 
making it clear that Vasudeva 18 meant. 

Apart from such pointe, this is an excellent 
survey, and a most valuable gathering- 
together of & number of seemingly diverse 
traditions and trends of popular Hinduism. 


J. B. MARR 


RIOHARD Lannoy: The speakeng tree : 


a study of Indian culture and society. ` 


xxvii, 446 pp., front, 24 plates. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1971. £5.50. 


This is a most ambitious book, setting out 
to treat the vast and complex subject it takes 
as its theme on an ample scale and from a 
variety of perspectives. The book is divided 
into five parts, each approaching Indian 
(primarily Hindu) civilization from a different 
view-point, analysing its development and 
attempting to suggest possible modes of 
action in the present and the immediate 
future by which India might come to terms 
with her current, ever-intenmfying problems 
through the selection and adaptation of the 
most vital parts of her past heritage. 

The first part of the book, dealing with art, 
is much the most satisfactory, presenting 
many stimulating ideas of considerable origin- 
ality. As intended by the author, the very 
placing of this section first opens the reader’s 
mind to the importance of the aesthetic 
tradition in Indian civilization, an emphasis 
too easy to underrate when immersed in the 
study of texts, philosophies, or sociological 
structures. In particular the theme of the 
untrammelled art of the forest, brought to 1t8 
highest point in the cave paintings of Ellora 
and Ajanta, then rigidified by formalizing 
intellectual influences, is one of great interest, 
allied as it is by Lannoy with the romantic 
longing for the peaceful forest life, which has 
been a continuing feature of the Indian 
world-view ever since. This theme, and the 
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role of the submerged element of the tribes 
m Indian society and consciousness, which 
he terms the ‘ Antipodes’, are intereatingly 
developed in the succeeding parte of the book. 

These later parts, dealing respectively with 
the family, the caste-system, philosophy, and 
religious institutions (particularly Gandhi's 
modifia&tion of the traditional relationship 
between the guru and his disciples), are on 
the whole less satisfactory than the first. 
They rely on the work of other soholars and 
thinkers to & much greater extent, and the 
&uthor's use of such 8 wide range of sources 
often leads vo æ rather poorly structured 
arrangement, maling it difficult for the 
material to be taken in by the reader, who 
may wel not find Lannoy's notably poly- 
syllabic style easy or agreeable. 

The author's very wide reading, which 
extends far beyond the field of books speci- 
fieally devoted to India, sometimes leads him 
into makmg the most confusing remarks, 
such aa the desoription of Sikhism aa ‘ origin- 
ally a kind of Hindu Taom ' (p. 208). It is 
not until p. 419 that one learns that ‘ Taoism 
combined & retrospective faith in primiteve 
colleotivism, resembhng that of the Indian 
mystica (according to the mythic pattern of 
the prestige of beginnings), with political 
anti-feidalism and the beginnings of a 
scientific movement’. Even after this one is 
doubtful about the aptness of the original 
comparison, although it may not seem quite 
as nonsensical as at first sight. There are, 
unfortunately, a good many things of this 
kind m the book, and they must be regarded. 
as the price to be paid for the genumely 
origmal insights (of which there are also & 
good rumber, particularly when the author 
is writing from his own direct experience). 

While one must applaud the author’s 
courage in attempting so much, it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that he could have 
written & much better book if he had chosen 
just Indian art as his theme. It is only books 
written on subjects with which the authors 
are intimately concerned and into which they 
have developed original inmghta based on 
long study that are likely seriously to influence 
the way in which a complex culture is regarded 
If one wishes to learn what the Indian oaste 
system is all about one will do muoh better 
to read Dumont's own works than to study 
them at second-hand, jumbled up with 
miscellaneous ideas of other writers, in 
Lannoy’s book. It 18 therefore doubtful 
whether many scholars, whatever their field, 
will find much use for the comprehensive 
index which, the publishers state on the 
jacket, has been designed for them. 

As a stimulating and intelligent piece of 
general reading for anyone interested im 
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India, however, the book is highly recom- 
mended. The photographs are splendid, 
many of those from the author's own oolleo- 
tion being of partioular interest and beauty, 
and the standard of produotion is generally 
excellent (although this may be the first tame 
that the god of many forms has appeared as 
‘ Krétna '—of. p. xxvii l). 


O. SHACKLE 


PRATIPAL Baari: The Paramaras 
(c. 800-1305 AD): a study in the 
political and cultural history of thew 
kingdoms. xvii, 443 pp., lO plates, 
map. New Delhi: Munshiram Mano- 
harlal, 1970. Rs. 45. 


This is a useful, unoriginal book of a type 
with which all Indian historians are familar. 
A thinly-veiled doctoral dissertation stiff with 
well-organized but unsyntheswed facts, it 
presents an impressively complete picture of 
the five centuries of Paramara rule in Malwa 
and the adjacent districte. The work covers 
in great detail the physical and geographical 
features of the Param&ra domains, the origin 
of the dynasty and the political background 
of ther rise to power, the fortunes of each 
successive ruler, the causes of their decline, 
the role of subsidiary dynasties of Abn, 
Bhinm&l, Jalor, and Vagada, and the adminis- 
trative, religious, social, economic, literary, 
and architectural achievements of the Para- 
máras. The author draws upon previous 
histories of the Paramüras by suoh scholars 
ag C. V. Vaidya, H. C. Ray, P. T. S. Aiyangar, 
B. N. Reu, and D. C. Ganguly, but she im- 
proves upon their writings by drawing upon 
many more recently discovered inscriptions 
and by devoting far more detailed attention 
to literary works and to onltural history in 
general. A staggering amount of data is 
marshalled and documented by more than 
2,000 footnotes; indeed, there ıs perhaps 
more here about the Paramaras than one 
would want to know. 

There is a notable &beence of ideas, and 
even the few generalizations hazarded regard- 
ing somal and cultural history are so broad 
as to apply equally well to almost any Hindu 
dynasty of any period (cf. p. 296: ‘The 
caste system did not undergo any marked 
transformation during our period . . . . The 
people seem to have lived a carefree gay life, 
celebrating various feetivals and entertaining 
themselves with various means of amuse- 
mente") Other generalizations are rendered 
valueless by their naivetó: (p. 357) ‘ And 
the poor people, even though we do not have 
much information about them, probably were 
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not worse off than their counterparts in other 
parte of India’. The summaries of pertinent 
religious doctrines are intelligent and helpful. 
though perhaps falling between two stools : 
they are too technical to be comprehensible 
to the non-specialist and too overaimplified to 
add anything of significance for the specialist. 

The author, unlike many of her colleagues, 
draws widely upon non-epigraphical sources 
dating from this period, moluding the Navasa- 
hasüfkacarita of Padmagupta, the Pünjüta- 
mañjarī of Madana, the Srngaramaiyari-katha 
of Bhojadeva, and many others, as well as 
English translations of Persian and Arabio 
historical accounts. These sources are occasion- 
ally combined with the ‘ hard-core ’ historical 
evidence in such a way that no clear distino- 
tion is made between normative and desorip- 
tive statements ; this 1s, es always, particularly 
misleading 1n quotations from religious texta 
in which Brahmans describe the treatment 
merited/received by Brahmans. By and large, 
however, the author's reliable and detailed 
citation of sources enables the reader to 
distinguish between texte containing state- 
menta of fact and those of a more idealistic 
complexion. 

The sections on oultural history inolude a 
number of lista, but even these can be interest- 
ing and evocative of a definite Zetigetst—lists 
of spicea, of foods sold in the market-place, of 
academic subjecta discussed at court. The 
hterary history 15 also more cursory than one 
might wish, with no citations of any length 
to indicate the quality or even the nature of 
the fiction produced in the Paramira empire. 
In fact, however, as the author admits (p. 
357), no literary work of this time and place 
ranks as a true artistio masterpiece, and it is 
upon the polymath Bhojadeva that the 
literary reputation of the Paramiras primarily 
reste. Nevertheless, the range of academio 
subjecta developed during the period is truly 
impressive, as is the broad spectrum of 
scientific and sociological writings. The 
author has made good use of a veritable 
library of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramás 
ROUTES. 

The book is well documented, clearly 
written, and proof-read with more care than 
is usual in works of this type. Although the 
proportion of perspiration to inspiration is 
99 to 1, one can be grateful to Dr. Bhatia for 
producing & reliable and complete study of 
an important Indian dynasty. 


WENDY DONIGER O'FLAHERTY 
Azz AHMAD: An intelectual history 


of Islam in India. (Islamic e 
7.) x, 226 pp., 14 plates. Edinburgh : 
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To attempt, wıthin 149 pp., an intellectual 
history of Islam ın India is indeed a heroic 
undertaking. Critical editions of the writings 
of many of the principal figures are lacking 
aa indeed are monographs based on a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the whole literary 
output of such scholars as ‘Abd al-Haqq 
Diblawi and Shih Wali-Allah. The whole 
field of Indo-Muslim thought has been so 
often turned into a battleground between 
different interpretations of the destiny of the 
subcontinent’s Muslims that not even the 
beginnings of a consensus about the context 
of the thinking of, for example, a Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindf, are yet visible. In these 
ciroumstances and within such a small oom- 
pass as was available to Aziz Ahmad, it is all 
too easy to offer the reader a collection of 
catchwords and a catalogue of names as a 
substitute for a history of ideas. Unfortunately 
the author has done just that. The following 
descriptions of the work of Shih Wah-AIlAh 
are, regrettably, typical of his desoriptions in 
general. P. 8: ‘He revived the study of 
hadith—already rehabilitated in India in the 
sixteenth century by ‘Abd-al-Hagqq Dihlawi’ 
Lit is not explained how or why hadith-study 
stood in need of revival, particularly if it had 
already been 'rehabihteted']; ‘related it 
to the study of Maliki jurisprudence’ [how 
and why ?]; ‘developed an inter-juristic 
eclecticism recommending that on any point 
of doctrine or ritual a Muslim could follow 
the rulings of any one of the four principal 
Juristac schools’ [why not omit the first four 
words of jargon and explain the qualifications 
Shih Wal-Allh imposed on this recom- 
mendation ?] ; ‘ reconciled the monistio trends 
of Süflsm with religious ideology’ [which 
trends and which religious ideology ?]. The 
author’s ‘modernistio’ English phraseology 
can destroy the nuances of the ideas referred 
to and put thinkers in the wrong century. 
Thus on p. 9, Shah Wali-All&h is said to have 
held that ‘the presoriptions and prohibitions 
of religious law have a three-fold aim: the 
cultivation of self, the propagation of religious 
life and the service of humanity’. The 
passage of Shah Wall-Allah’s Hujjat AUah 
al-biligha cited in fact conveys that the good 
purposes towards which the shar‘ rmpels man 
are, first, the purification of the human spirit 
(nafs) [Shah Wali-All&h is almost certainly 
using the term here in the §ifi sense of 
'oarnal' spirit] through (the fostering of) 
qualities which are beneficial for the ‘ return’ 
or resurrection (ma'üd) as well as for the 
world; second, the elevation of the word of 
God, the strengthening of the mandates of 
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the shari‘a and their public and general 
diffusion, and thirdly, the proper ordering of 
the human condition, the reform of the 
stages of man’s social condision (irtifaqdat) 
and the purification of man’s social customs. 
The description of the Hujjat Allah al-baligha 
as (p. 70) ‘the most outetandmg theological 
work wiitten in India’ gives a misleading 
impression of the distribution of material 
within the work. Only one gism contains 
matter on such theological questions as God's 
unity, creative power, His attributes, as 
angelclogy, as the 'ülam al-mithal, or as 
prophethood, and of the 84 babs in this gism 
only 14 or thereabouts discuss euch questions. 
The remainder of the work is devoted to 
questions of ethics, ritual, jurisprudence, and 
the government of the Muslim community. 
Furthermore, it does not advance the under- 
standing of the Hujjat to be told (p. 70) that 
‘it concerns iteelf with individual morality 
as much as wibh social organization ' or that 
‘its religious argument is based principally 
on the Qur’in and the corpus of hadith’, 
What ‘Mim would not in general have this 
concern or gso base his arguments? There is 
no reflection, let alone expression, in the 
author’s remarks about Shih Walf-Allah of 
the character of the latter’s profound analyses 
from & Muslim standpoint of sush concepts as 
being, existence, creation, the divine epiphany, 
essence, and attributes. 

It will really not do to pass by (p. 14) the 
argumants of the ‘ulamd@’ against the ideas of 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan with the sentence, 
‘ Traditional orthodoxy insisted that rational- 
ist doubts and misgivings were an illness of 
the mind and should be treated as such’, 
It is also astonishing to find it stated (p. 14) 
without further justification that Sir Muham- 
mad lgbals ‘exegetical approach to the 
Qur'án is also highly speculative, but his 
theology is rooted firmly in the Ash‘arite 
tradition’. Igbàl wrote (The reconstruction 
of religious thought in Islam, Lahore, 1962 
edition, p. 108), ‘He (the individual ego) 
shares in the life and the freedom of the 
Ultimate Ego Who, by permitting the emer- 
gence of a finite ego, capable of private 
initiative, has limited this freedom of His 
Own free will’. It has usually been considered 
that for the Ash‘arites man oan only accept 
as his what God does through him. There 
may be be some sense in which Iqbil’s 
thinking is ‘ rooted ' in the Ash‘arite tradition, 
but any such sense would appear to need a 
detailed exposition, which is not supplied. 

Weaknesses in exposition or interpretation. 
are not compensated for by accuracy of 
factual statement or persuasiveness of deduo- 
tion. For example, (p. 2), the PFatáwa-i 
*Alamgiri does not ‘follow the classical 
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pattern of the collections of juristio rulings ’. 
The work is a digest of extracta from the 
authoritative works of the Hanafi madhab 
and is not a collection of fatwds. The late 
Professor Schacht has described its sponsor- 
ship by a ruling prince as ‘ well-nigh unique '. 
The statement that (p. 4) ‘orthodoxy was 
enforced following the arrival of ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
Ardabill at the court of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq’ is a speoulation. The passage 
cited from Barani’s Ta’rikh-i Firdz Shahi in 
support of the statement (p. 5) that the 
sultan Balban felt & sense of failure (the 
context of Azz Ahmad's remark suggests 
that a rise of heresies at the end of the 
thirteenth century was responsible for this 
alleged feeling), has been misunderstood. The 
words which Baran! has put into Balban’s 
mouth convey the familiar ethico-political 
stereotype that if rulers and their servante 
drmk, heresy and corruption will appear m 
their realms. The author cites (p. 51) Murray 
Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan, in support 
of the statement that the masses of Indian 
Muslims are ‘ yielding (my italics) to popular 
Hinduism’s pull of absorption’. The passage 
cited says only that Muslims are joining in 
celebrating Hindu festivals (as indeed they 
have done for centuries). While one would 
not deny that such a pull exists in the 
Republic of India, it should be noted that 
some Muslim groups in India have become 
more orthodox rather than leas since 1947, 
as, for example, the Meos. See Partab C. 
Aggarwal, ‘A Muslim sub-caste of North 
India: problems of oultural integrity’, 
Economic and Political Weekly, 1, 4, 1968, 
159-61. 

Ahmad Yadgir’s Ta’rikh-i Shahi was not 
commissioned by Huméyiin and completed 
early in the reign of Akbar (p. 82). It was 
written at the suggestion of Abū 'l-Muraffar 
D&'uüd Shhh [presumably the Afghan ruler in 
Bengal (1572-6)], and was not finished in its 
present form before Jah&ngir’s reign. The 
first page of the Bibliotheca Indica edition of 
the text (Caloutta, 1939) does, it is true, 
refer to Dà'üd Shah as hwmüyün pddshah 
'ülam panah. 

P. HARDY 


Davi» Korr : British Orientalism and 
the Bengal renaissance : the dynamics 
of Indian modernization, 1773-1835. 
xi, 324 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1969. $8.50. (English agents : 
IBEG Ltd. 81s.) 


Studentsa of Indian history should not be 
put off by the author's title. He has identified 
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a significant problem—the extent and manner 
of cultural contact during the consolidation 
of British power ın Bengal—and he has used 
& variety of sources, both English and Bengali. 
The result could have been vast and vague. 
But the core of his book is a olose analysis of 
the functaons of the College of Fort William. 

Founded by Wellesley in 1800 for the train- 
ing of civil servants, the College was soon 
criticized, together with many of his other 
measures, as over-ambitious and extravagant. 
In 1807 its European curriculum was trans- 
ferred to Haileybury, but its Oriental studiea 
continued to flourish through teaching, 
through research, and through generous 
literary patronage. Eventually it fell victim 
to Bentinok’s belief in English education and 
to his desire for economy: he discontinued 
ita lectures, dispersed ite library, and left 
little more than a board of examiners. When 
Dalhousie inspected the College two decades 
later, he had little difficulty in condemning it 
as inadequate, and it was accordingly abolished 
in 1854. In its hey-day, as Kopf demonstrates, 
the College was a meeting-place for British 
and Bengali scholars, dedicated to the study 
of Indian languages and literatures, and its 
importance in that capacity now overshadows 
ite function of training civil servants. 

As a centre of Oriental studies, the College 
was touched at many points by the arguments 
over educational policy between ‘ Orientalists ° 
and ' Anglicista’. Predictably, most of those 
associated with the College supported the 
former group. Carey was an outetanding 
exception. With his Baptist colleagues he 
opposed both policies as directed towards the 
education of the few, and advocated the use 
of Bengali as the only language in which 
' useful knowledge ’ could be conveyed to the 
masses. Kopf very properly relates Baptist 
thinking on this issue to ita context in English 
social history: the mismonaries were ‘ self- 
made men of humble origin’. He also points 
a significant antithesis between Carey as the 
observer of the peasantry and Bhabünicharan 
Bandyopidhy&y as the observer of the new 
Caloutta middle class. We now need detailed 
studies of each. 

Preoooupied with institutional growth, 
historians of education have paid little atten- 
tion to curricula, still less to their intelleotual 
implications. We know very little of the 
image of India—or of Europe—which was 
portrayed in government, missionary, and 
private colleges, or even in journals and 
newspapers. Kopf shows how the early 
generation of scholars associated with H. T. 
Colebrooke envisaged a Vedio golden age of 
“ classical ' Hinduism, followed by a ‘ medieval’ 
period of decline under the influence of a 
corrupt priesthood. The model for this 
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historical process agreed with Protestant 
interpretations of European history, and it 
proved acceptable to Rammohan Roy and the 
Brahmo Samaj. For H. H. Wilson and his 
colleagues, on the other hand, the golden 
age was post-Vedantio, and Kopf suggests 
that this was likely to prove more generally 
acceptable in Bengal. Clearly there 1s more 
to be said here, and one of the merits of 
Kopf's book is that it should stimulate further 
research m a new and significant field. 

How far Indian history should stil be 
written in terminology derived from historical 
writing on Europe 18 a question which has 
frequently been asked.1 Kopf strives to 
justify the use of the term ‘ Renaissance’ by 
detaching it from ita Italian context: for 
him, and for many scholars, the term oan be 
applied to any renewal of learning associated 
at least in principle with the aim of retrieving 
the standards of a golden age in a ' classical’ 
past. Some recourse to comparative history 
is advisable in any attempt to revise historical 
terminology, but purista may well think that 
Kopf's enthusiasm takes him too far when 
his comparisons include Jomo Kenyatta and 
the Peace Corps. Caste names sometimes 
present problems. The table of ‘ Literati’ on 
p. 210f. identifies Ráüdhakánta Deb, a 
Kayasths, as a Sudra, but Ram Kamal Sen, 
a Baidya, appears as a ‘ Kashatriya’ [sic]. 
Kopf wisely places a query against both 
identifications, but social historians should 
surely avoid the use of varna terminology. 
However, this confusion underlies the need 
for a oareful study of Sanskritization in 
nineteenth-century Calcutta. In general, one 
must welcome Kopf’s attempts to present 
detailed information about social change in 
tabular form. Horace Walpole was no orator, 
and when he likened the activities of the 
British in Bengal to those of the Spaniards 
in Peru he did so in a private letter, not & 
speech (p. 14) However meroenary the 
Directors seemed to Wellesley, the main- 
tenanoe of the Company’s dividend was not 
an issue in their policies, because the rate had 
been fixed by Parliament (p. 49). Such 
criticisms should not obscure the ments of a 
stimulating book. 

K. A. BALLHATOHET 


M. A. Lamp (ed): Bishop Heber in 
northern India : selections from Heber's 
journal. (The European Understand- 
ing of India.) x, 324 pp., front. 


1 Most recently in R. E. Frykenberg (ed.), 
Land control and social structure in Indian 
history, Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Presa, 1969. 
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Cambridge : University Press, 1971. 
£6.60. 


From the beginnmg of the nmeteenth 
century there was pressure for an episcopate 
for British India and the Scottish chaplain 
Buchanan demanded ‘something royal... 
for the abject subjects of this great Eastern 
empire to look up to’. The first bishop of 
Caloutta was Thomas Middleton im 1814, a 
pompous and unimaginative man, who died 
in 1822 after an unhappy tenure of office. 
His successor, Reginald Heber, lasted for an 
even shorter time, 1823-6, but was more 
remarkable. Author of the hymn ‘From 
Greenland’s icy mountains’, of which it can 
be charitably said that ıt was composed 
years before he went to the East, Heber was 
no enthusiast but a moderate establishment 
man. In India he loved being called ‘ Lord 
Padre’, was taken to be the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and journeyed in greater 
state than any English prelate ance Becket 
or Wolsey. Yet he held the first parties for 
‘wealthy natives’, forbade strset-preaching 
by the Church Missionary Society, and on 
meeting the equally great retinue of Swami 
Narayan he wryly admitted that the holy 
man’s people followed him for love whereas 
his own went for pay or out of fear. As the 
journal develops it reveals a landly and alert 
man, not an intellectual but humane and 
thoughtful whose early death was a groat 
losa to his church. The selection made by 
Laird is well done, representing most of the 
North Indian seotion of Heber’s journey from 
Caloutta to Bombay. 

Heber's journal was compiled by his widow 
Amelia from notes and letters written during 
his tour, &nd it is full of intereat for the people 
and places he saw. In the manner of his time 
Heber spoke of the ‘bigote’? of forms of 
religion different from his own, from a devout 
Bengali to a Baptist. He wrote of ‘the 
aweful and besotted darkness’ of Banaras, 
while recognizing that there were ‘some 
living instances of splendid bonnty among 
the Hindoos’ of that city (p. 134). And he 
shared the common view of his day that all 
that was bad among Hindus “appears to 
arise either from the defective motives which 
their religion supplies or the wisked sotions 
which it records of their gods, o> encourages 
in their own practice’ (p. 128). Yet from 
his own observations the bishop often re- 
marked, contrary to the opimians of some 
missionaries, that Hindus ‘are constitu- 
tionally kind-hearted, industrious, sober, and 
peaceable’, and on proper occasions they 
were ‘a manly and courageous people’. On 
the other hand Heber oriticized his fellow- 
Christians. The French were ‘ often oppressive 
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and avaricious’, but the English were 
‘exclusive and intolerant’ and everywhere 
‘a caste by themselves, disliking and dis- 
hked by all their neighbours’ (p. 249). The 
inoonsisteney of faith and practice was left 
unresolved. 

Heber met leading figures all along his 
route, including Akbar II in Delhi, “the 
poor old descendant of Tamerlane’, and 
took him generous presents on behalf of the 
Company. He had a keen appreciation of 
architecture, comparing temple carvings with 
the “best specimens’ of Gothic or Grecian 
building. The Taj Mahall ‘rather exceeded 
than fell short of expectations’, and at 
Fathpur Sikri he declared that ‘there 1s no 
quadrangle either m Oxford or Cambridge fit 
to be compared with it, either in size, or 
majestic proportions, or beauty of archi- 
teoture' (p. 252). The palace at Chitor was 
not merely beautiful, hke a Gothic or Grecian 
building, but aweful from the proportions 
and by the continuation of ita forms giving 
an impression of infinity. 

Like others of his time Heber seems to have 
understood Muslims better than Hindus, and 
several times he noted their objections to 
oruelty to animals. The one considerable 
religious discussion he records is with Swami 
Narayan, asking whether his God was Krena 
or ‘ Brihm ’, and after an moonclusive debate 
they parted with promises to pray for each 
other. This is an absorbing and human 
document, and Laird's 40 pp. of introduction 
ably present the background to the bishop’s 
hfe and aotivity. 


GEOFFREY PARRINDER 


Davi» Q. MANDELBAUM : Soctety in 
India. 2 vols. : xii, 323, 37, 14 pp. ; 
ix, 325-665, 37, 14 pp. Berkeley, 
eto. : University of California Press, 
1970. $20. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £9.50.) 


This comprehensive work by one of the 
most prominent anthropological specialists 
on India has been published at an appropriate 
time. When many years ago it was first 
conceived anthropological data on the more 
advanced populations of India were relatively 
meagre, and students were stil able to 
familiarize themselves with the greater part 
of the relevant literature. The past decade, 
however, has seen & great proliferation of 
anthropological studies of various communi- 
ties and ethnio groups undertaken by Indian 
and Western scholars. Hence those approach- 
ing the field of Indian anthropology are in 
need of a guide through the growing ecoumu- 
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lation of ethnographic data and the maze of 
divergent hypotheses. The author has provided 
such a guide, and the student of anthropology 
new to the problems of the Indian sub- 
continent will find it a most valuable intro- 
duction. Whereas Lows Dumont’s Homo 
Merarchicus, another work indispensable to 
the student of Indian orvilization, represente 
a searching analysis of a limited number of 
problems in great depth, Mandelbaum’s more 
pragmatic work attempts to cover a wide 
range of social phenomena exemplified by 
data drawn from many parte of India. 

Vol. ri (subtitled Contsnusty and change) 
begins with a brief discussion of the basic 
components of the social system, jali, the 
endogamous  suboaste,  jüt-olusters (the 
author’s term for the conventional concept 
‘ caste’), and varna, the mam social cate- 
gories of Hindu society. He considers the 
varna-scheme as a popular model which 
serves Hindus as a simple theory of their 
complex society even though it 1s a crude 
framework distortmg to some extent the 
reslities of social relations. Throughout the 
book the term ‘ caste’ is avoided except m 
such contexte as the discussion of caste- 
associations or the theoretical concept of a 


caste-system. 

About half of Vol. 1 is devoted to the 
description of the traditional Hindu family 
and the relations of kinsmen. The respective 
roles of parents, children, husband, and wife 
are delineated with skill and sensitavity, and 
local divergences in the customary behaviour 
of certain affines such as the relation of a 
younger brother to his elder brothe:’s wife, 
are indicated with reference to specific 
studies. There might have been greater 
emphasis on the differences between the 
northern and southern kinship systems and 
the effecta of village-exogamy on the one 
hand, and cross-cousin marriage on the other. 
The author does not ignore these differences, 
but the reader not familiar with the data 
may overlook the basic distinotion between 
the northern and the southern Hindu family. 
A minor criticism may be direoted against the 
general validity of the statement that ‘all of 
a person's kin by descent and marriage, both 
actual and potential are within his jati ; none 
are outside it’ (p. 33). While in many parts 
of India jat-endogamy is mdeed mandatory, 
there are others, such as some Himalayan 
regions and also Kerala, where members of 
different jati, and exceptionally even different 
varna, can conclude legitimate marriages and 
in such cases close kinsmen, both by descent 
and marriage, are obviously of different jati. 

It would be pedantic, however to harp on 
such small macouracies, in & work spanning 
the whole range of Hindu society. The 
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chapter on ‘ The interdependence of families 
and jatis’ could hardly have been bettered 
as a comprehensive account of the jajmüni 
system, and this chapter demonstrates the 
advances in our understanding of the working 
of Indian village economics. Even a dozen 
years ago hardly any of the data on which 
it is based were available in published form. 
Similarly & very illuminating chapter on 
alliances and factions within a territorially 
limited jüii utilizes almost exolusively the 
results of relatively recent fleld-work. 

While Vol. 1 deals mainly with family and 
jati, Vol. xx (subtitled Change and continusty) 
concentrates on the territorial unita of village 
and region. Mandelbaum sees the village as 
‘the main locale of cooperation and competi- 
tion’ but pointe out the fallacy of regarding 
Indian villages as 180lated self-sufficient unita. 
Villages are linked to other villages by 
economic and administrative ties, yet most 
villages have developed a sense of solidanty 
expressed in common action both in the 
ritual and the political sphere. However 
there are great differences between nucleated 
and dispersed settlements, and the author 
admits that only & beginning has been made 
in classifying types of village social struoture 
(p. 345). The description of the village 
officials and their functions gives the im- 
pression of a uniformity in the administration 
of villages which prevailed in the greater part 
of the former British provinces but did not 
extend in quite the same way to areas where 
minor local rulers and zamindárs had made 
their own arrangements. The position of the 
accountant or paivüri for instance, varied 
greatly and there were vafandür families 
holding hereditary rights to the accountant- 
ahips of numerous villages. A chapter on the 
internal reguistion of village life deals with 
the posttion of dominant jali and the funo- 
tioning of the village pancdyat. It is followed 
by an excellent account of the links a village 
maintains with other villages of the region 
and with the nearest market town. Here, as 
in other parts of the book, the author's 
analysis is focused on rural rather than on 
urban societies. As most modern anthro- 
pological studies have been conducted in 
villages, the material on rural communities 
is much richer than that on those of industrial 
towns, and Mandelbaum seems to have 
decided to concentrate on the traditional 
Indian village societies and to deal with 
developments in the cities only in ao far as 
they impinge on the rural soene. 

Problems affecting both villages and towns 
are discussed, however, in the sections dealing 
with national politics and with religious 
phenomena. These are relatively short but 
demonstrate the author’s deep insight into 
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Indian life and his command of the literature. 
Institutions such as caste-assooiations are 
discussed with references to examples drawn 
from a number of regions, and the new role of 
castes as politioal pressure groups emerges 
clearly from his useful and concise chapter. 

Though the book is called Soziety in India 
it is basically a survey of Hindu society, and 
the two brief chapters on ‘ introduced reli- 
gions’, ie. Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrian- 
ism, and Judaism, are in the nature of an 
annexe to the main work. They show how 
the adherents of these religions have adjusted 
themselves to symbiosis with Hindu aooiety, 
and to what a degree Hindu notions have 
influenced their social attitudes and institu- 
tions. Relatively more space 1s devoted to 
the thirty millions or go of tribal populations 
which have retained their cultural identity 
even though many of them dovetail and 
interacs with Hindu communities, The 
author’s early field-work among the Kotas 
and other tribal groups of the Nilgms, has 
given him a special insight into the oharao- 
teristios and values of tribeamsn, and into 
their reaotions to the caste-society of their 
Hindu neighbours. 

In the concluding chapter entitled ‘ Trends ' 
Mandelbaum commente on 80me recent views 
of the nature of Indian society. He disagrees 
with the theories of William Kapp, author of 
Hindu culture, economic development, and 
economie planning in India (1963) and quotes 
with a proval the orticigzm of Kapp’s work 
by Milton Singer. Similarly Gurnar Myrdal’s 
assessments of the sources of India’s economic 
difficulties are criticized. Myrdals notion that 
there must be inherent contradictions between 
established customs and modern innovations 
is described as misguided, and the author 
pointe to continuities in somal and cultural 
attitudes which diminish the supposed anti- 
thesis between ‘traditional’ ard ‘modern’ 
ways. Changes and continuities in family 
roles and marriage patterns are used to 
illustrate trends of modern social change, and 
the author concludes that ‘the degree of 
change varies not only according to education 
and jati, but also according to the kind of 
ideas that altered’ (p. 655). But while the 
more rigid hierarchical gradations within the 
family are being mitigated, and new laws have 
opened the possibility of systematic changes 
in family relations, the motives of behaviour 
that underlie many social relations seem to 
be little affected. Mandelbaum considers it 
probable that ‘these bedrook ideas will 
continu» to underlie future systemic forms 
and processes’. He concludes by asserting 
his conviction that students of society can 
contribute to the solution of the problems of 
social snd cultural adaptation, and that 
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‘planners and policy makers must know that 
systemic relations as well as moral principles 
govern the behavior of men and women’ 
(p. 658). 

There can be little doubt that Sociey in 
India wil long remain a standard work in- 
dispensable to social scientists concerned with 
South Asia. Written in a lucid style free of 
jargon and an excessive use of technical 
terms it will be read with profit not only by 
anthropologists but also by many others 
interested in the fortunes of the inhabitants 
of the Indian subcontanent. 


O. VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORFE 


K. IsgwARAN (ed.): Change and con- 
tinuity in India's villages. (Southern 
Asian Institute Series.) [xi], 296 pp. 
New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1970. $11, 99s. 


During the past three decades anthro- 
pological field research in India has largely 
concentrated on the study of individual village 
communities. The result of these studies has 
been twofold: we have gained a better 
understanding of the concrete operation of 
such institutions as the Hindu caste-system in 
a variety of cultural settings, and a large body 
of detailed ethnographic data covering most 
of the important regions of India has been 
accumulated. The underlying theme of many 
village studies is the social and economic 
change brought about by the improvement of 
communications, the growing availability of 
industrial goods, and the democratization of 
the political structure of India. The present 
volume, edited by Professor K. Ishwaran and 
introduced by Professor S. N. Eisenstadt, 
contains contributions relating to village 
communities in the Western Himalayas (W. 
H. Newell and G. D. Berreman), Mysore (A. R. 
Beals and K. Ishwaran), Uttar Pradesh (J. W. 
Elder and Yogendra Singh), Kerala (K. 
Gough), Tamilnad (Joan P. Mencher), Maha- 
rashtra (H. Orenstein) and Andhra Pradesh 
(S. A. Taylor). Some of the authors present 
entirely new material whereas others focus 
their analysis on certain aspeote of societies 
more fully described in their earlier publica- 
tions, Nearly all the contributions are of 
great competence and the volume is on the 
whole more homogeneous than other symposia 
on Indian villages. 

Although the individual contributions relate 
to widely separated areas the process of change 
from the traditional social pattern to the 
emerging ‘modern’ Indian society seems to 
run along similar lines. The change is one of 
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development and adjustment rather than of 
revolution, and groups striving for an im- 
provement of their economic and social status 
in relation to that of other castes or sub- 
castes conceive of such a change in the terms 
of the old values. The over-all impression is 
thus of an underlying conservatism rather 
than of a break with tradition. While the 
expansion of the social field of individuals 
and communities, and the emergence of new 
alignmenta transcending the limita of localities 
and regions are discussed in several essays, 
there is little reference to the problems 
created by the mounting population pressure, 
& phenomenon which by iteelf inevitably 
brings about change in the pattern of living. 

In this context it is not possible to comment 
on the specific problems analysed by the 
individual contributions. They range from 
changes in the organization of religious festi- 
vals, discussed by Kathleen Gough, to 
developments resulting from an intensification 
of government aotivity traced by Henry 
Orenstein. Yogendra Singh describes the 
conflicts sparked off by changes in the rela- 
tions between zamindárs and tenants in Uttar 
Pradesh, and demonstrates the ability of the 
upper castes to retain their social and economio 
superiority by skilful manipulation of the 
political process. 

The only contribution relating to a tzibal 
population is by Stephen A. Tyler, who 
investigates the changes in the social organ- 
ization of the Koyas of one of the districte 
of Andhra Pradesh. He attempts a recon- 
struction of eventa over a period of 200-300 
years, but surprisingly fails to relate the 
Koyas to other Gond:-speaking groups whose 
history and ethnography are relatively better 
known. The system of descent groups, whioh 
is not very easily discernible among the 
Koyas, emerges in great clarity from the 
study of such tribal groups as the Raj Gonds, 
and in view of the testimony of Gond mytho- 
logy there seems to be no justification for 
Tyler’s assumption that the five phratries are 
‘ late inventions ' (p. 278). Even more doubt- 
ful is his suggestion that relations between 
Koya ‘olans seem to have been largely 
limited to oattle-lifting, territorial raids, and 
acquisition of captives for human sacrifice’ 
(p. 279). This hypothesis presupposes the 
capability of Koya olans for concerted political 
aotion for which there is very little evidence 
in the available ethnographic data. 

Such minor flaws in one of the contributions 
in no way detract from the value of a volume 
which contains exceptionally rich material 
for the study of present-day social processes 
in rural India. 


C. VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORBF 
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Lzo E. Rose: Nepal: strategy for 
survival. xiii, 310 pp. Berkeley, eto. : 
University of California Press, 1971. 
$10. (English agente: IBEG Ltd. 
£4.75.) 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when Prthvi Narayan Sah, the progenitor of 
Nepal’s present ruling dynasty, conquered the 
Kathmindii Valley and made himself master 
of the country, the most formidable problem 
he encountered in the formation of foreign 
policy was how to preserve national mde- 
pendence in the face of the threata posed by 
the newly emerging power in northern India, 
the British East India Company, and the 
slowly but steadily expanding Chmese presence 
im Tibet. After two centuries, Nepal, which 
Prthvi Narayan aptly described as ‘a root 
between two stones’, is still preocoupied with 
the question of survival and the possibility 
of external domination or eventual absorption 
by one or the other of its neighbours. Nepal 
has had much experience m buffer state 
politics and because of the limited number of 
possibilities available the response of the 
successive rulera in coping with this delicate 
situation has been remarkably consistent. 

In this attractive and extremely well doou- 
mented study (everyone interested in the 
history and politics of Nepal will welcome the 
extensive bibliography), Leo Rose, who is one 
of the leading authorities on the politics of 
this small but intriguing country, has analysed. 
the main features of Nepal’s foreign policy by 
highlighting a number of crisis pointe which 
have occurred over the last two centuries in 
relations with ita neighbours, India and China. 

Emphasis is placed on the peculiar or 
rather precarious geographical position which 
the Himalayan border states occupy. These 
states have usually been inclined to look 
upon the more distant neighbour as the one 
less likely to pose a serious threat to their 
independence. Nepal therefore—unlike Tibet 
—has usually regarded India, which has 
always had an overwhelming and almost 
inescapable influence on Nepalese society at 
all levels, as the more dangerous. China, on 
the other hand, has been considered too 
distant in both physical and cultural terms to 
be a real danger but, of course, close enough 
to serve as a potential source of support. 

The successive governments of Nepal have 
in the past regarded their political indepen- 
dence as the result of their ‘ jealously guarded 
isolation ' even though this often stood in the 
way of economic development and prosperity. 
Nepal’s sudden emergence into international 
society after the 1951 revolution, brought about 
all too obviously with Indian support, natur- 
ally caused a severe crisis in its national self- 
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identification. The patronizing attitude taken 
by India has been greatly resented and the late 
King Mahendra's attempts at modifying the 
terms of this ' special relationship ’, largely by 
making cautious overtures to China, have 
been enthusiastically welcomed in Nepal. 

‘Tackng with the winds’ between India 
and China, but taking care not to veer too 
far in either direction, has always been a 
major feature of Nepalese foreign policy and, 
as is clearly demonstrated in the last chapter 
of this book, was as carefully apphed by the 
late King Mahendra as it was by his 
predecessors. 

Even though the Chinese now occupy Tibet 
and moreover have managed to construct a 
road linking K&thm&odü with the Chinese 
border with bridges, we are told, capable of 
supporting heavy vehicles (such as tanks’), 
aggression from the north is still regarded, at 
least under present conditions, as a remote 
possibility, and ‘ the assumption Ly the Nepali 
authorities that they can play cozy games 
with Chins is therefore probably sound ’. 

The euthor makes it clear, however, that 
Nepal's foreign policy is ultimately deter- 
mined by the assumption that India will 
retain her dominant position south of the 
Himalayan crest and while ‘tasking’ as a 
tactic has its obvious though limited advan- 
tages the economic dependence of Nepal on 
India, which accounts for at least 90 per cent 
of Nepsl’s total trade, ia rarely overlooked 
when it comes to formulating policy and on 
security questions to the Nepalese authorities 
defence still probably means defence against 
China. 

D. J. MATTHEWS 


J. J. SauNDERS: The history of the 
Mongol conquests. xix, 275 pp., 
4 plates. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1971. £3.15. 


This took has all the merita of A history of 
medieval Islam, which Saunders pubhshed in 
1965, and it should be even more useful, for 
there is in English no survey of comparable 
character and scope to which the general 
reader or the student can resort. It is accurate, 
laad, readable, and comprehensive. The 
narrative begins with the Turkisa empire of 
the sixth century and ends with the rise of 
Timir ; it inoludes brief histories pf the Yuan 
dynasty, the TI-Kháns, the Golden Horde, and 
the Khanate of Chagatai. Very varied sources 
have been used and the text is accompanied 
by & glossary, genealogical tables, ample and 
interesting notes, a good, annotated biblio- 
graphy, and an index. There are two appen- 
dixes, ‘The Secret history’ and ‘ Did the 
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Mongols use guns ?'. As im his other works, 
the author 18 concerned to explain and to 
assess the importance of the events he des- 
eribes and to indicate analogies with the 
history of other countries at other times. 
Not everyone will, or needs to, accept his 
judgements, but they are always well-informed 
and interesting. 

A second edition of a book that will be read 
80 much by students will probably be required 
and it would be worth while to correct a few 
mistakes. The Yenisey and the Lena do not 
flow into, or even out of, Lake Baykal (p. 9). 
Turkish languages have not entarely sup- 
planted Iranian in Central Asia (pp. 14, 43). 
In the genealogical table and on p. 63 Ogodei 
is represented as the second son of is, on 
p. 75, correctly, as the third. Kuyuk is said 
to have executed ‘his uncle, & younger 
brother of Chingis ’ (p. 99) ; Temuge-Otchigin, 
Juvaini's Otegin, to whom this refers, was 
Kuyuk's great-uncle, as any brother of 
Cinggis must have been. Qubilai was an 
elder, not a younger, brother of Hulegu (p. 
114). Aore was not taken by the Mamlüks 
on 3 Maroh 1291 and was not 'the last 
remaining outpost of the Crusaders’ (p. 134). 
The city was stormed on 18 May and the 
Templars’ castle 10 days later; some other 
towns were not occupied til August and the 
Franks did not abandon Ruad island until 
1303. It ıs not correct to say that there has 
been no ‘modern critical inquiry’ into the 
sources of Rashid al-Din’s history of the 
Franks (p. 242, n. 9). K. Jahn has discussed 
this on pp. 8-9 of the introduction to his 
French translation (Histoire des Francs, 
Leiden, 1951), whioh is mentioned here (p. 
257), and has established that the principal 
source was the chronicle of Martinus Oppa- 
viensis. It should not be stated categorically 
that the Safawids were ‘of Turkish . . . 
origm °’ (p. 177); they may well have been 
Iranian. It is not true that ‘ by the end of 
the fourteenth century Christianity in every 
form had faded out of Asia’ (p. 183); there 
were still Christian communities in Anatolia, 
Transcaucasia, Syria, Iraq, and South India. 

A sensible system of transliteration has 
been adopted, macrons and subscript dota 
being avoided, but there is no justification for 
calling the last Caliph of BaghdAd ‘ Mustaa'im ’ 
instead of Musta‘sim, as is done consistently, 
and some readers may not recognize one of 
the greatest Mamlük sultans as ‘ Kilawan’ 
(p. 133). Qara Hulegu's widow appears as 
*Orgina' (p. 227, n. 35) and ‘ Orkina’ (p. 
282, n. 89). Qubilai's successor is ‘Temür’ 
in the table and on p. 146, ‘ Timur’ on p. 233. 
A later Yuan emperor is ' Tok-Temür' in 
the table and ‘Tuor [sic] Togh Temur’ on 
p. 148. ' Eljigidei" ie indexed as ‘ Aljigedei ' 
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without a cross-reference. The same river is 
the ‘ Sayo ° on p. 86 and the ‘ Sajo’ on p. 198. 
Such inconsistencies can mislead a reader who 
has no knowledge of the relevant languages. 
The modifieation of vowels in Mongol and 
Turkish names 18 not always marked. We 
have * Mongke’ and ‘ Hulegu’, but * Borte’, 
‘ Ho'elun ', and ‘ Korguz '. 

It 18 a pity that such a good book should 
have been carelessly printed. ‘ Documenta 
arméniennes' (pp. 229, 257) and ‘ exited the 
wonder of travellers’ (p. 215, n. 37) are 
merely annoying, but the title of William 
Adam’s tract on exterminating the Saracens 
is made unintelligible as ‘ De Modo Sarracero 
Eatirpands’ (p. 231, n. 79). Misprints in 
what may be unfamiliar names can cause 
diffioulty to studente who wil not find 
' Abaskum' (p. 59) ‘Urgend’ (p. 60), 
* Maiyyfarikin ! (p. 113), or ‘ Leignitz ' (p. 270) 
on the map or the works of ‘ Lius Mau-tea1 ' 
(p. 17) or ‘ Grigor of Akane’ (p. 232, n. 79) 
in the library. 

Books like this which present concisely and 
readably the results of scholarly research into 
Oriental history are very much to be wel- 
comed. It is to be hoped that the author 
will find not only readers but imitators. 


O. F. BECEINGHAM 


MATTHIAS Hermanns: Schamanen- 
Pseudoschamanen, Erloser und Herl- 
bringer: eine vergleichende Studie 
relgsóser Urphdnomene. 3 vols.: 
xxi, 705 pp.; ix, 346 pp.; 1x, 
240 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1970. DM 116. 


One has to admit to a certam reluctance to 
review a work of the scope of Father 
Hermannss latest contribution to the study 
of comparative rehgious phenomena. The 
mere fact that it represents the culmination, 
in book form, of close on 30 years of research 
carried on both in the library and in the field 
by a scholar and man of religion should warn 
the potential reviewer of the pitfalls of hubris. 
Apart from that, the work is of daunting 
compass, being some 1300 pages long, and 
the present reviewer has no hesitation in 
admitting to losing his way over and over 
again while exploring it. Geographically and 
culturally speaking the author's interest 18 
concentrated upon central and northern Asia, 
upon the Tibetans and to a lesser extent 
upon the Mongols, Turks, Yakuts, and other 
inhabitants of Siberia. It is, then, an appro- 
priate work to be noticed in BSOAS. How- 
ever, the enormous extent of Hermanns’s 
reading, and the competence and confidenoo 
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he demonstrates in combming and exploiting 
his researches in many fields, arouse not only 
one’s admiration but also the regret that one 
does not have an expert shaman willing to 
act as guide through the complex world of 
ideas he presents. 

In the first part of his work Hermanns 
discusses the shaman proper. His thesis is 
set out in the introduction, and is elaborated 
to some extent in the pages immediately 
following, and then developed at length, with 
reference to specific situations, in the 700 pp. 
which form the body of the book. His first 
concern 18 to define within oloser limita than 
has been done before what a shaman is, and, 
in particular, in what essentials a shaman 
differs from & mere magician. He is not the 
first to have adopted. this starting-point. Both 
Elade (Le chamanisme et les techniques 
archaiques de l'exiase) and Hans Findeisen 
(Schamanentum) have noted and deplored the 
loose and inconsistent application of the 
term ‘shaman’. Hermanns seems to dis- 
agree not only with them but with other 
scholars too, notably Hatto and the late 
Arthur Waley. Waley, in his book The nine 
songs, said that in ancient China there were 
intermediaries used in the cult of the spirits, 
who were called wu, and that the functions 
of these wu were go like those of Siberian and 

shamans that it was convenient to 
use the word shaman as a translation of the 
word wu. He went on to say that early refer- 
ences to shamans, though fairly frequent, 
unfortunately tell us little or nothing about 
how they set to work. Hermanns, in disoussing 
Wolfram Eberhard's description of certain 
practices in China as shamanistio, denies the 
validity of the orteria put forward, that is 
* getting into contact with spirits’, ‘ recover- 
ing souls’, ‘ falling mto a trance through wild 
dancing ’, as being non-specific for the shaman, 
and almost in an aside he dismisses Waley’s 
identificataon for the same reason. Hatto, in 
his lecture Shamanism and epic poetry in 
northern Asia, London, SOAS, 1970, 4, 
remarks of the Sumerian poem ‘ Gilgamesh 
and the Auluppu-tree’ that ‘it is surprising 
that Sumerian scholars have not remarked on 
the shamanistic aspects of this story’. 
Hermanns says bluntly, 1, 21, with reference 
to the same story that there are no shamanist 
traits in this journey to the underworld and 
the return from it, even though, like Hatto, 
he suggests that the mysterious objects pukku 
and mikku, which the hero Enkidu goes to 
retrieve, may be a drum and a drumstick. 

There is olearly a difference of opinion as 
to what constitutes a shaman whioh is too 
sharp to be easily reconciled, and the beet 
we can do is to attempt to summarize 
Hermanns’s own opinion. He sees shamanism 
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as a Gevelopment from magic m general, a 
view not far from that of Eliade, who says 
that th» shaman is a magician and medicine 
man, though with a@ difference. The two, 
Hermanns says, have much in common. The 
typical magician exercises a particular pro- 
fession which he will have inherited within his 
family, to which he has been callad, or which, 
though rarely, he has adopted at his own 
wish. He will be tested by an experienced 
master and, if approved, taken on for train- 
ing. He will beoome able to indnoe a state of 
apparent hysteria in himself, distinguishable 
from true hysteria in that the adept remains 
in control of himself and the situation. 
Hermanns refers here to what he calls 
eostasy-like states, to be distinguished from 
the trance, mto which latter state the shaman 
oan put himself. ‘ Der Schamane anteracheidet 
sich also vom Magier durch seine hóhere 
sogenarnte Ekstasen- und 'Trance-Technik. ' 
That i5 the shaman seems to be a more 
skilled adept than the magician m that he 
can enzer a deep trance and ree his soul 
entirely from his body, allowing it to be 
independently active in other cosmio regions. 

However, for Hermanns, zhe decisive 
difference does not lie in the siperior tech- 
niques employed by the shaman, but in the 
typical initiation ritual. This consists in the 
(psychic) dismemberment of the shaman- 
candidate during the process of rizual ‘ death ’. 
Both shamans and magicians undergo death 
and resurrection, but the shaman pupil is put 
to death according to the hunting ritual of 
the moze sophisticated peoples. The flesh, in 
such rituals, is separated from the bones, 
which may not be injured, and in order to 
revive the dead game symbolically, the bones 
are laid out in the shape of the akeleton upon 
the skin, and then wrapped up in it. The 
same happens to the shaman pupil in his 
state of trance, with his disembodied soul 
observing the process from ottaide. Then 
the wrapped-up skeleton is brought to life 
again, and the adept is resurrected. 

It seems inevitable that this restricted 
definition of what a shaman is will not go 
uncontested. Other scholars have adopted 
different criteria. Thus Hatto writes (op. at., 
1) that ‘shamans were immediately recog- 
nizable by . . . costume, apparatas, technique 
of operation, histrionio talent and prestige’, 
excluding the one standard which Hermanns 
considers essential. Eliade, too, seams to 
differentiate the shaman from she magician 
not from the standpoint of what happens to 
him, but on account of his special abilities. 
He  ruggests the provisional definition 
‘chamsnisme = technique de Pextase’, 
though, as he says, not every master of 
ecstasy is a shaman. The shaman must also 
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be a specialist in inducing & state of trance 
during which his soul can leave the body and 
roam in other regions. Findeisen maintains 
that shamans are by no means primarily 
magicians (‘ Zauberer’) at all, but priestly- 
fatherly ^ peyohopomps ('Seelenfuhrer '), 
healera, and artista. He asks how the concept 
of the ' possessed shaman-medium’ (‘der 
Begriff des besessenen Schamanen-mediums ") 
can be reconciled with that of the priest, 
while Hermanns, unless I gravely mis- 
understand him, appears to deny that the 
shaman is possessed at all. He notes the 
characteristics of posseasion and then remarks 
that magicians and shamans, who cansort 
with spirita and demons, are considered to be 
‘ possessed’ although it is they themselves 
who summon the spirits in order that the 
latter should be &t their service. This is the 
opposite relationship to that of possession, 
he maintains. 

In the seoond part of the work, Hermanns 
discusses what he terms pseudo-shamans, 
that is, practitioners of the type of the North 
American medicine man, and in the third 
part he deals with a phenomenon lees closely 
related to the main theme, that is, the figure 
of the saviour and his treatment in epio 
poetry. Considerable space is devoted to 
Geser Qan. 

One cannot hope to give even an idea of 
the scope and argumentation of & work so 
large and discursive as this one. It should 
arouse very wide interest, among Orientalists, 
psychologists, students of religion, and others. 
Tt is a pity that a book of such outstanding 
interest should be so poorly presented. Un- 
justified typescript and flimsy cardboard 
covers with the author's name and the title 
given only on the dust-jacket, are inelegant 
and unworthy of the reputation and achieve- 
ment of the author. 

O. B. BAWDEN 


Herries G. CREEL: The origins of 
statecraft in China, Vol. one. The 
Western Chou empire. xiv, 559 pp., 


2 maps. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1970. 
$17.50, £T 18s. 


During the last 25 years historians of 
China have directed the greater part of their 
studies to the institutional, social, and 
economic developmente that have accom- 
panied the growth of China’s contacta with 
the West and her emergence on the stage of 
world history. A few scholars have preferred 
to study Chinese institutions at particular 
moments of imperial government; and they 
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have busied themselves with collecting archive 
and other material and reconciling its evidence 
with that of the ' primary sources, such as 
the ‘ Dynastic histories’ for the Han, T'ang, 
Ming, or Ch‘mg periode. Very few scholars 
indeed, particularly outaide China and Japan, 
have felt competent to take the pre-imperial 
period as their subjeot and thus to follow in 
the footsteps of most sinologists who wrote 
before 1939, and to whom the Chou period 
was China's classical and golden age. 

Herrlee G. Creel, who has been writing on 
this subject for some decades, is a distinguished 
exception to the modern trend, and his work 
constitutes one of the very few major contri- 
butions to this intractable subject. In his 
latest volume he benefits from the resulte of 
his colleagues who work on later periods of 
history. For, while the material at his disposal 
precludes the direct use of methods of research 
which are applied to other periods, his atten- 
tion has perforce been drawn to problems of 
government and human organization that 
persist throughout China’s history and which 
can now be defined with greater acumen 
than by his predecessor specialists in this 
field. In addition Creel is able to call on 
more extensive sources than hitherto. Fao- 
similes and editions of many more inscriptions 
are available now than they were before 1939, 
and the resulta of palaeographical research 
and textual oritiasm have made it possible 
and desirable to co-ordinate the evidence of 
inscriptions in bronzes with that of early 
Chinese literature. 

Formidable problems are involved in 
historical research in the pre-rmperial period. 
It is necessary to separate historical fact from 
the alleged happenings which have sub- 
sequently acquired the vahdity of precedent 
and which have been used to bolster up the 
authority of later régimes. The evidence must 
be critically evaluated and interpreted ; to do 
80 it is necessary to set up an hypothesis 
of the institutional framework which the 
evidence reflects ; and as the establishment 
of such a framework depends itself on the 
fragmentary evidence that is available, 
historians in the fleld are constantly aware 
of the trapa of interpreting the evidence so 
as to fit the hypothesis. Alive to these 
dangers, Creel sets out to utilize his corpus 
of 184 carefully selected inscriptions in & 
controlled way, extrapolating where this is 
justifiable and drawing general inferences 
where these are warranted. He proceeds to 
demonstrate his conclusion that ' The early 
Western Chou rulers, in particular, accom- 
plished prodigies of pacifloation and organ- 
ization’ (p. 121), and credits the age with a 
far higher degree of sophistication than many 
scholars, including himself, had previously 
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believed to be possible (pp. 53, 69). The 
different aspects of the exammation of this 
theme include, among others, the organization 
of government and its administration of 
finance and justice ; the conduct of warfare ; 
and the concept and practice of feudalism. 
Introductory chapters set out the problems, 
place the Chou period in its historical context, 
and explam the relation of the Chou peoples 
to their immediate predecessors. Three 
valuable appendixes draw the reader’s atten- 
tion to the problems of the sources and of 
chronology, and include a short monograph 
on the deity Tien. The list of works ated 
shows the care with which the author has 
sought confirmation for his ideas from a 
variety of different cultures and historical 
periods. 

Creel’s theme, then, is the glory that was 
Chou, the extent of ite organization and the 
continuity of Chou’s institutions in later ages. 
It is thus fit to start by considering the growth 
of the image of Chou in latter-day China. 
From ec. 50 B.o., or perhaps a little earlier, 
there was being evolved on the basis of much 
earlier teachings the concept that the kingdom 
of Chou, which had finally disappeared 
as an independent political umt in 256 B.O., 
had constituted an ideal régime ; illustrious 
rulers had presided over its destinies and 
imparted a high moral tone to its activities, 
and its institutions had been hallowed by 
time and proved just in experience. The 
concept was fostered partly to offset the 
realist and materialist attitude that govern- 
ments had been adopting for the best part 
of the century preceding 50 5.0., and which 
had followed in direot continuation from the 
principles of the Ch'in empire. By the begin- 
ning of the Christian era those statesmen who 
sponsored the cause of Chou’s glory and the 
need to reform Han practices in ita light 
were able to take positive steps to render the 
concept respectable. This was achieved by 
promoting the study of the T'so-chuan as part 
of the recognized canon of scriptures, for, of 
all early texts, it was the T'so-chuan which 
paid greatest respect to the institutions and 
ideals of Chou. It may be remarked that the 
policy of reform which was initiated during 
the last decades of Western Han was avidly 
continued under Wang Mang. It was he who 
posed studiously as a second Duke of Chou, 
so as to attract the intellectual and political 
support that he needed, and one of the very 
few permanent legacies that Wang Mang 
left to China was the acceptance of Chou and 
ite famous duke as the models of proper 
government. 

Creel is able to call on evidence that was 
not available to Wang Mang and which his 
principal intelleotual advisers would have 
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been unable to mterpret. In seeking to prove 
that Western Chou had set up & viable and 
fully organized government, Creel can thus 
go considerably further than some of the 
Han political theorists. He tries to prove the 
claims that Chou exercised suzerainty over 
vassals, within a feudal system, and that the 
royal house commanded the loyal obedience 
of its subjects on a wide scale throughout 
China. The best contribution of the book 
lies in its reminder that Western Chou did in 
fact sot up institutions of an advanced 
political nature. Its shortcomings are seen 
in the drawing of excessively grand infer- 
ences from evidence which is too tenuous, 
and the interpretation of the evidence in the 
light of particular concepts which do not 
necessarily apply to Western Otou. 

Throughout the volume, the author is 
careful to draw a distinction between the 
theories and practices of Western Chou 
(1122-171 3.0.) and the ‘ Spring and autumn 
annals” period (770-464 3.0.). By contrast 
there is a tendenoy to assume too great a 
degree of continuity between the pre-imperial 
and the imperial ages, and to maze insufficient 
allowance for the evolutionary and radical 
changes that mtervened. The imphcation 
(p. 1) that the structure and institutions of 
government that are described in the book 
prevailed at the time of the major extension 
of the Ch'in and Han empires may well have 
been unintentional, but it could be mis- 
leadmg ; and considerably greater allowance 
should be made for the accelerating pace of 
change and ite growing complexities once 
those empires had been founded. Thus it 
may be argued that far deeper and more 
Significant changes and experiment were 
introduced in China in the last bwo centuries 
B.C. than in the previous 500 years, let alone 
the centuries before then; and there are 
occasions 1n this book when a reader should 
be reminded of this scale of tame and change— 
e.g. the millennium which separated the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Chou and the empire 
of Ch'in. Without such reminders a reader 
may unwittingly gather the false impression 
that a single system of government which 
had besn devised in Western Ohou persisted 
as a recognizable unity in subsequent ages. 
This misconception may be gained from the 
author's defence of his subject in ch. i (e.g. 
p. 27) and from his consideration of the 
Mandate of Heaven (ch. v). 

In disoussing the origin of tha idea of the 
Mandate of Heaven, Creel drawe attention to 
its application in different histarical circum- 
stances and its acceptance by the conquered. 
Shang peoples at the express imposition of 
their Chou conquerors. He points to the 
predominance of the ideals of Chou in the 
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state of Lu, which had been forcibly populated 
with surviving elements of the Shang peoples ; 
and he suggests that the Mandate of Heaven 
was a new concept which remained intact 
until the twentieth century A.D. In this 
connexion the sources of Western Chou 
history may be cited to illustrate the august 
position enjoyed by the Son of Heaven; the 
religious functions of the sovereign; the 
attention that he pays to government; his 
recognition of the value of his ministers; 
and the principle that government should be 
organized for the benefit of those who are 
governed. 

These ideals may be true enough for 
Western Chou, although Creel would be the 
first to agree that precise knowledge of actual 
practice is not available. But in associating 
these ideals with the mperial age it is essential 
to take full acoount of the radical nature of 
the intervening change and the compromise 
that it forced on the doctrine. For in the 
time of effective imperial government it was 
fally recognized in practice, if not openly 
admitted, that the ideal of the Mandate is 
insufficient by itself to bind the peoples of 
China into an obedient unity, and that for 
this purpose it must be backed by the use of 
power. Moreover the objective of government 
in the imperial age was definitely one of 
seouring benefite for those who were governing 
rather than for those who were governed. To 
demonstrate that there was a real continuity 
in the ideal of government from Chou to the 
imperial period it would be neceesary to find 
in Chou some evidence for the salient charac- 
teristics of imperial dynasties, e.g. the principle 
that one and only one political structure is 
authorized to govern man ; the establishment 
of checks and balances to ensure the safety 
of the ruling house; the devolution of 
authority by an hierarchical structure of 
Officials ; and the assumption by officials of 
over-all responsibility for the tasks of govern- 
ment, be they executive, legislative, or 
judicial. 

The quality of the book and its judgements 
rest on the application of an historian's 
common sense, the proper use of evidence, 
&nd the ability to refrain from exoesaively 
general statements, In some instances, such 
as the very careful handling of tatles and their 
significance (p. 33), the author shows commend- 
able caution. Other cases, however, may be 
more doubtful; e.g. the citation of Balars's 
view of officials should not be highlighted so 
conspicuously with reference to the centuries 
that extended back to 1500 B.o. (p. 34). A 
reader frequently encounters sentences such 
as ‘ All of these factors must have operated 
as strongly in ancient China as in mediaeval 
Europe ’ (p. 387) and finds himeelf asking why 
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such a highly important assertion is self- 
evident. 

The evidence for the theory and practice 
of government in Western Chou is all too 
often fragmentary or lacking ; but there are 
disturbing signs in this book of argument 
ex silentio. Thus, in discussing the organiza- 
tion of government (pp. 101 ff.) the argument 
runs a8 follows. (1) In all important states 
kings rely partly on military forces to main- 
tain order. (2) Our sources rarely indicate 
that the kings of Chou did so. (3) There is 
almost no record of military activity against 
the Chinese. (4) Therefore there was ‘an 
effective government, able to rule with little 
use of military force’. Further signs of 
reliance on negative evidence may be seen 
in regard to the relationship between the 
king of Chou and the Duke of Tai (p. 344) 
and ooncerning one of the functions that is 
posited of vassals (p. 353). Similarly it is 
dangerous to build oonolumons on slender 
evidence in respect of law (pp. 164 ff.). 

In describing the conduct of war in early 
Chins, Creel contrasts the conditions of the 
Western Chou and the ' Spring and autumn ' 
periods and concludes that chivalry (li) was 
&bsent during Western Chou but operative 
in the ‘Spring and autumn’ centuries (pp. 
258 f£). This conclusion is in all probability 
correct ; but one wonders perhaps, did we 
but possees a chronicle such as the Ch'un-ch‘iu 
or the T'so-chuan for Western Chou, in what 
terms we should find. & description of warfare 
for those years ; and had those two dooumenta 
been lost would the remaining evidence have 
supported ths conclusion? It is in fact 
questionable whether a valid comparison may 
be drawn between the two penods in this 
respect as the evidences are of such very 
different types. Similarly it is posmble that 
unsuitable questions are being put to the 
sources in respect of chariots and their use in 
warfare. It is justly observed (p. 269) that 
‘The poets never tare of telling us that the 
chariot is beautiful and awe-inspiring, but 
they are almost completely silent as to how 
it was used in war’, Now whereas most 
historians and archaeologists would agree 
that the chariot was a very doubtful asset in 
battle, it is more than questionable whether 
the absence of references to such uses m 
poetry is relevant. The poems can hardly be 
described as epio or heroic in content, and 
their failure to mention the fighting qualities 
of particular weapons is not altogether 

As Creel frequently reminds us there is 
nothing like enough evidence with which to 
reconstruct the institutions of Chou or its 
political concepts. It may then be asked how 
far it is justiflable to call on comparison and 
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contrast with other régimes which flourished 
at very different times and within a very 
different cultural milieu. On the face of it, 
it is not legitimate to reach definitive con- 
clusions about Western Chou, a period when 
the Chinese were developing from a bronze 
to an iron culture, by drawing comparisons 
with the Roman Empire or the Norman type 
of feudalism. While there are obvious advan- 
tages to be gained and obvious pitfalls to be 
avoided by considering such analogies, their 
true function must surely be solely that of 
calling to attention the absence of particular 
phenomena or of elucidating the reasons for 
such absence. Comparigon cannot serve to 
adduce the existence of phenomena in a 
particular culture sunply because they are 
known to have existed elsewhere and at 
other times. 

A few particular points call for comment. 

(1) Historians may question the acceptance 
(p. 53) of Chou's reputation for maintaining 
firm and stable rule without undue harshness. 
Thus reputation can hardly be supported from 
contemporary evidence and is one whioh 
subsequent authorities could have been 
expected to asoribe to an earlier régime 
wherein they were seeking their model. Old 
as the tradition is, it requires considerably 
more vestigation than is given here. 

(2) The degiee to which the governmenta of 
the Han empire deliberately sought to model 
themselves on Chou (p. 45) varied considerably 
during the course of the dynasty. Current 
research will probably show that this was a 
comparatively late development, following a 
period when Han deliberately regarded itself 
as successor of Ch'in. 

(3) One further feature should be considered 
1n regard to the contrast that is drawn between 
the Roman and the Chinese views of military 
service (pp. 249 ff.}. From the time of Ch'in 
and probably earlier, conscripts and, to a 
lesser degreo, convicts, filled the ranks of the 
armies of China. There were thus very 
different attitudes to be expeoted on the part 
of the Roman legionary with his pride of 
servioe, and the Ch'in or Han private who 
was dutifally fulfilling an arduous and irksome 
obligation of state. In Rome military service 
constituted a privilege; in China ite avoid- 
ance was eagerly sought as one of the rewards 
of high social status. 

(4) The importance of meritorious military 
service, however, was perhaps greater than is 
indicated and should not be played down 
(p. 250). From the principle that was 
enunciated at least as early as the time of 

Yang there developed the whole system 
of orders of honour of the Ch'in and Han 
dynasties ; and these were transformed into 
an instrument of state that could be used 
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either for attracting service or for demon- 
strating the extent of imperia] bounties. It 
is also noteworthy that at one point of 
financial shortage a Han government instituted 
a special series of mihtary or&ers of honour 
which were obtainable by purchase. 

(5) The reference (p. 178) to the absence 
of a class of professional advocates is of 
profound importance to the growth of Chinese 
political forms, in so far aa the lack of a 
tradition of rhetorio and litigation may be 
one of the major points of contrast in the 
growth of ‘demooratic” government in the 
West and ‘ authoritarian’ government in tho 
East. 

(6) On the subject of the 1-1 (p. 485) and its 
value as a source, reference should be made, at 
least in the bibliography, to the published 
facsimiles of the recently found copy of that 
text that dates from the Han period. 

Considerable attention is due to Creel’s 
view of the political structure and concepts 
of Western Chou. We may remark at onoe 
that the terms ‘empire’ and ‘emperor’ are 
used somewhat loosely, from the title-page 
onwards, and apparently without definition ; 
and one passage at least (p. 29, n. 2) suggesta 
that the author does not recognize a distinc- 
tion between the terms ‘ emperor’ and ‘ king ’. 
Those words usually serve as the English 
renderings of ii or Huang ti and wang respec- 
tively : the difference between the two and 
in their use and the use of the term pa has, 
however, formed a cardinal point m Chinese 
arguments on political theory since the time 
of Meng Tzu and Hsün Tzu at least. It may 
also be noted that since c. 60 B.o. it has been 
one of the prime objectives of Chinese 
sovereigns, who bear the title Huang ti, to 
trace their legitimate rule and their models 
from the kings (wang) of Chou. It would 
therefore seem necessary to attempt some 
analysis of the early Chinese uses of these 
terms before defining Western Chou as an 
empire. 

However, not only do these problems seem 
to be ignored; im addition the principal 
investigation into the theory of the political 
power and authority of the Chou kings is 
found under the chapter that is entitled 
‘Feudalism’. It will be remembered that 
this term firet made ite appearance in the 
seventeenth century, with respect to condi- 
tions of medieval Europe. By casting tho 
discussion of Chou's political forms in this 
guise, Creel, together with many of his 
predecessors, does not olarify the issues of 
the respective rights and privileges, or the 
extent of the powers actually and legally 
wielded by the kings of Chou and the other 
leaders. Similarly the use of the terms 
‘empire’ or ‘feudalism’ does not signify 
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how far Chou actually ruled the subcontinent 
or how far leaders other than the kings of 
Chou rose up independently and in spite of 
the will of thoge kings. 

Feudalism is defined as follows (p. 320): 
‘ Feudalism is a system of government in 
which a ruler personally delegates limited 
sovereignty over portions of his territory to 
vassals’. The definition is inadequate and 
could be applied to very different forms of 
government. It implies the imposition of a 
fully conceived system from above and a 
markedly sophisticated specification of a 
ruler’s territories, which others were ready 
to understand and to respect. The definition 
does not concern itself with the degree of a 
vasaal’s independence and it includes no 
easential provision for contractual arrange- 
mente or reciprocity of obligation. The 
definition and the description of the form of 
government are open to a number of objeo- 
tions. 

The author dismisses (p. 324) as irrelevant 
the distinction between a system which is 
imposed artificially from above, and one 
which grows up spontaneously from below, 
whether this be in defiance of a ruler who 
claims superior sovereignty or after the break- 
down of his effective rule. There 18, however, 
much to be said for the view that this distino- 
tion is of crucial importance in determining 
the character of & political situation and in 
justifying the use of terms such as ' feudalism ° 
or ‘ bureaucracy’. The issue is also of vital 
importance in attempting to understand the 
Chinese distinction between wang, pa, and ti. 

Creel repeats Bloch’s thesis that contracts 
for the rendermg of feudal service are evidence 
of the decline of feudalism ; and that when 
feudalism is strong such bonds are unnecessary 
(p. 347). He thus maintains that the absence 
of such contracta for Western Chou cannot 
necessarily be taken to show that the political 
form was other than feudal. This statement 
misses the point of the basic differance 
between a system that, it is hoped, will reat 
on spontaneous, undefined loyalties, and one 
that depends on the explicit specification of 
rights, duties, privileges, and obligations. 
Whether or not such a distinction is realistic 
and whether or not it is formulated as such 
in the political theories of the West, it recurs 
frequently in Chinese writings. Ganshof has 
shown that as a political system feudalism 
must fall within the second category ; and it 
surely must do so if the term is intended to 
ignify a type of government. Moreover, 
without the existence of contractual speci- 
fications, it may be questioned in what sense 
one may write (p. 349) of the ‘ simple obliga- 
ition of mutual assistance on the part of lord 
and vassal’ (my italios). 
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The statement that‘... the greatest single 
contribution that the feudal lords made to 
the Chou state lay in the fact that they 
provided the stabilizing presence of govern- 
mental authority ın every part of the Empire’ 
(p. 353) raises further questions about the 
political structure of Western Chou. The 
implications are that the individual states 
were firmly governed and that the feudal 
lords accepted the duty of maintammg such 
government, for their masters, as one of their 
functions. These implications require greater 
scrutiny and proof than is provided. For 
such government depends on a host of execu- 
tive and minor officials. If such officials were 
appointed by the kings of Chou, 16 is open 
to question in what sense this arrangement 
should be desoribed as feudal, i.e. as part of 
a delegation of limited sovereignty ; and one 
presumes that it should be regarded as 
bureaucratic according to Creel’s definition 
(p. 34, n. 17: bureaucracy is defined as ‘a 
system of administration by means of pro- 
fessional funotionaries, whose functions are 
more or lees definitely prescribed’). If, 
however, such officials were appointed by the 
vassals, evidence is needed to show that they 
were charged with duties which would fulfil 
the commands of the kings of Chou rather 
than serve the interests of the vassals them- 
selves. 

Ganshof has observed, with specific reference 
to medieval Europe, that the relations of 
vassal and seigneur were not in themselves 
hereditary (cited, p. 385). However, it is 
questionable how far this statement, which 
may not meet with acceptance by all medieval- 
ists, may be applied with relevance to China. 
Conditions in medieval Europe had arisen 
from the decay of Roman authority. What- 
ever the conditions of Western Chou, they did 
not arise from a similar break-up of an earlier 
empire. Throughout  Chima's subsequent 
history there have been ocoasions when an 
imperial government has been faced with a 
ohoice between investing families with heredi- 
tary titles to office or of granting appointments 
on an individual basis; and the distinction 
has been regarded by the Chinese as one of 
crucial importance in determining the nature 
of government. To demonstrate that the 
government of Chou was of a feudal rather 
than a bureaucratic type, it must be shown 
that different principles governed the appomt- 
ment of officials from those adopted in the 
later, bureaucratic age; and if it is main- 
tained that the government of Western Chou 
was both of a feudal type and sucoeesful, it 
must be shown that such appointments rested 
on the will of the central government, and that 
that government’s will was implemented 
effectively in outlying regions. 
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The recently discovered bronzes in the 
north-eastern part of China carry tantalizingly 
slight evidence regarding the status of the 
Duke of Shao and the state of Yen (p. 360) ; 
and as Creel would agree these can hardly be 
regarded as conclusive evidence regarding land 
tenure and its conditions. In this connexion 
his rejection (pp. 368 ff.) of the concept of 
the royal domain (ch'$ $$) dispels a number 
of misconceptions regarding strictly defined 
territorial arrangements. The question of 
tenure algo arises in regard to the meagre 
evidence of the inscriptions concerning the 
means of creating fiefs (pp. 366 ff.). This is 
insufficient to show whether tenure was on 
an hereditary or a personal basis or to specify 
the scope of the duties and righte of fief 
holders. The smgle inscription cited (p. 368) 
to illustrate hereditary succession is subject to 
the difficulty that attends so muoh of the 
evidence for Chinese history ; i.e. is it to be 
interpreted as an example of normal or of 
abnormal practice ? This problem cannot be 
solved without fuller knowledge. Most 
historians would agree with Creel’s conclusion 
(pp. 373 ff.) that there were probably no 
preowe regulations to specfy distinctions 
between fiefs and domains and thus to 
regulate the conditions of land tenure. In 
these circumstances the description of land- 
holders as feudal vassals 18 somewhat question- 
able. 

The foregoing criticisms are a measure of 
Creel’s success in redressing the balance 
between extreme views of the Chou period. 
By shying away from the facile assumptions 
of Chinese tradition, historians have been too 
prone to strike attitudes that are over cynical 
and sceptical ; and those attitudes now stand 
corrected in the light of a steadier appraisal 
and a consideration of new evidence. Creel 
has contributed notably to the analysis and 
use of epigraphical material; and in doing 
Bo he has drawn attention to new aspects of 
the Ohou period that neither scholar nor 
historian may ignore. A number of issues 
have been clarified and several misconceptions 
eliminated. But, while much can be adduced 
to illustrate the particular acts of government 
or tho decisions of a ruler, there is not sufficient 
evidence to categorize the forms and institu- 
tions of government that were prevailing at 
the time; and while many of ihe book's 
technical oonoluBions are sound, the con- 
ceptual framework in which they are placed 
is highly controversial. It is a pleasure to 
read a book in which the author, while taking 
fall account of the latest scholastic develop- 
ments, refuses steadfastly to write in the 
jargon that is so fashionable to-day and 
which obscures clear thinking. Creel has 
contrived to explain the Western Chou period 
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in terms that are easily readable and at the 
same time to come to grips with lighly 
technical and intricate problems. He has 
rendered distinct service to scholars and 
students of China's early history. 


MICHAEL LOEWR 


J. V. G. Muis (tr): Ma Huan: 
Ying-yas sheng-lan ‘ The overall 
of the ocean’s shores’ (1433), trans- 
lated from the Chinese text. edited. by 
Feng Ch'eng-chün. (Hakluyt Society 
Extra Series, No. xui) xix, 393 pp., 
map [in end-pocket] Cambridge: 
University Press for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1970. £11.50. 


The remarkable spurt of Ming sea-going 
activity, more than 70 years before Columbus 
and the opening of the sea rcutes between 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, has long been the 
subject of considerable speculation and con- 
troverry. Between 1405 and 1433 seven 
expeditions of unprecedentedly large soale 
under the eunuch Cheng Ho opened, and 
closed, & short era of vigorous maritime 
enterprise in South Asia which, to people in 
the 30 or so countries visited, must have 
seemed to herald a forceful and wide-reaching 
assertion of China’s long-claimed superiority. 
Yet after less than 30 years the expeditions 
were halted even more abruptly than they 
had begun, and before the century was 
finished Vasco da Gema sailed into the 
Indian Ocean and Western dominance of the 
Eastern seas began. 

Although unique in size and scope, Cheng 
Ho's expeditions did not really mark & funda- 
mental change in Chinese imperial policy ; 
they did, however, underline ita inherent 
ambiguities. They may be seen as the logical 
development of the tribute system in a time 
of consclidation and prosperity, and a response 
to pressing political and strategic demands. 
But more far-reaching developments, those 
which affected China's economy and teoh- 
nological capability, undoubtediy played a 
part not only in making the voyages possible 
but in making them desirable. However, just 
as ‘Confucian’ emphasis on the ceremonial 
aspect of tribute relations hac tended to 
conceal the fact that ‘ barbarians’ did not 
always of their own accord ‘some to be 
transformed’ but sometimes had to be 
overawed and even forced, so too the anti- 
mercantile tradition so impregnated not only 
the historical record but almost all kinds of 
writing that the strongly commercial motiva- 
tion behind the voyages has been glossed 
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over in the interests of maintaining the myth 
that it was the ‘ barbarians’ alone who were 
interested in trade. 

Such ambiguities had always existed, but 
Cheng Ho and his master, the Yung Lo 
emperor, upset the balance with a vengeance, 
It was one thing to encourage the rulers of 
other countries to supply the court with 
‘strange objects’ for ita deleotation and as 
symbols of the extent of the emperor’s sway 
and reputation, but quite another to equip 
a vast fleet and bring back such commodities 
in dozens of ‘treasure ships’. It was one 
thing to extend tribute relations by tradi- 
tional means and through the proper channels, 
but another matter to entrust enterprises of 
such magnitude and cost to a court eunuch 
and Muslim. 

Speculation about the reasons behind the 
voyages and their sudden abandonment has 
fed, chameleon-like, upon the dearth of 
documentary evidence on these questions. 
The voyages were but sketchily and even 
erroneously desoribed in official sources such 
as the SAsh-lu and the Ming-shih, moreover, 
as is well known, the records and reports 
which Cheng Ho must have made to the 
court were destroyed as ‘ deceitful exaggera- 
tions of bizarre things’ by bureaucrats 
who believed that ‘the barbarians and their 
customs had been sufficiently well known: 
further contact was decidedly not to be 
desired’. Before long the voyages were 
almost entirely forgotten, and by 1500 the 
building of sea-going junks with more than 
two masta was a sternly punishable offence. 
Only & shadow remained of the Ming fleet, 
which st ite height had boasted some 3,500 
vessels, not including the 250 ‘treasure 
ships’, the largest of which, we are told, 
displaced about 3,000 tons. No English ship, 
even in 1588, was more than 400 tons. 

The Ying-yas sheng-lan, for all its brevity, 
is the most extensive and important record 
of Cheng Ho's voyages which survives. Its 
author, Ma Huan, went on three of the 
seven voyages as official translator and inter- 
preter, and claimed to have visited 20 Asian 
countries. This is the first time that his 
book has been translated in ite entirety, 
although studies and partial translations were 
made by Pelliot, Rockhill, and Duyvendak. 
Mills has used the composite text recon- 
structed by Feng Ch'eng-chün (1935) from 
the various extant versions. 

Ma Huan, like Cheng Ho himself, was a 
Muslim. He may well have acquired his 
knowledge of Arabic from previous involve- 
ment in commerce, in which Muslims had 
played so important a part since the T'ang 
dynasty. His preoccupation with trade shows 
olearly in his account of the voyages, although 
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there is little mention of the activities of the 
expeditions. Ma Huan was, to be sure, very 
interested in the manners and customs of the 
various countries visited, but he gave equal 
attention to all things connected with com- 
merce. He described the various commodities 
they produced, the way in which trade was 
carried on, their coinage, measures, and 80 
on. The same is true of the few other acoounta 
of the voyages. A foreword to the book 
(written in 1444) interestingly stresses Ma’s 
‘ financial integrity’, a remark which would 
hardly have been made had he not been 
closely involved in commercial transactions. 
Thus, although the Ying-ya shengtan does 
not directly throw any light on the contro- 
versial questions concerning the motives for 
the expeditions (he does not mention Timür 
or the deposed Ming emperor), this striking 
interest in matters conoerning trade is an 
indioation that economio considerations must 
have played an important, though sub- 
sequently under-emphasized part in the 
dispatch of the fleets. We know that the 
producta of foreign trade were sometimes 
used in Ming China for the payment of official 
salaries and that the revenue from foreign 
trade at Canton was important in the main- 
tenanoe of local armies, but the precise role 
of tribute trade in the state economy must 
awalb further study of Ming economic history. 

This, however, is not Mills’s concern, and 
he has made an important contribution to 
our knowledge of another aspect of Ming 
history. It is a happy coincidence that this 
work should have appeared at more or lees 
the same time as the publication of Vol. rv, 
Part nx of Joseph Needham's Science and 
civilisation in China, a large part of which 
is devoted to shipping and nautios. The two 
authors acknowledge a mutual debt and the 
two volumes complement eaoh other admir- 
ably. Mills's book provides us with & stylish 
translation of a fascinating account of South 
Asia before the arrival of the Portuguese and 
a scholarly analysis of the geographical and 
navigational problems connected with its 
study. To Needham the reader can turn for 
further information on the navigational and 
shipbuilding techniques which made the 
voyages possible. 

Eight appendixes provide a wealth of 
related material: there is an extensive 
gazetteer of 715 place-names in South Asia, 
listing the Chinese characters, the location, 
and the names by which they are known in 
the West; there is a painstaking study, 
including translation and interpretation, of 
the 40 pp. marine cartogram, comprising 
charts and sailing directions, compiled by 
Ma K'un and inoluded in the Wu-pet chth 
(1621), much of the information for which 
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seems to have originated with the Cheng Ho 
voyages. Other appendixes give related 
material on nautical, historical, geographical, 
and other matters. 

0. A. CURWEN 


Harorp L. Kany: Monarchy in the 
emperor's eyes : image and reality in 
the Ch'ten-lung reign. (Harvard Hast 
Asian Series, 59.) [xi] 314 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press, 
£4.76.) 


This is & learned and important series of 
studies on aspects of the later Chinese 
monarohy, centred on the mid-Ch'ing emperor 
Ch'ien-lung. Perhaps the easiest way to 
approsch it is by looking first at individual 
findings, taking up the more general con- 
clusions at the end. 

It begins with the writing of history, 
mostly of course the work of scholar-officials. 
The chief contribution here is some 30 pp. on 
the interlocking political and historiographical 
problems faced by Chinese historians dealing 
with the Yung-lo usurpation at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Kahn concludes that 
‘the reigning monarch, be it Yung-lo in 
history or K‘ang-hsi in the present, had to 
be shown to be unchallenged in his power 
and legitimacy '. Hence ‘ comparative history 
[between past and present] . . . was the life 
blood of offical scholarship ’. 

The second part shows us how Ch'ien-lung 
was brought up, and his relationships with 
his mother, brother, and tutors. The ritual- 
ized nature of these latter was extreme even 
by Chinese standards, above all the ‘ orgies 
of filial solicitude’ devoted to the empress- 
dowager. This was because the emperor had 
to be an ethical exemplar, and so ' protocol 
and policy were inseparable’. The educa- 
tional curriculum was more literary than 
military. Ch‘ien-lung’s training in philosophy 
taught him how to use the ideological sano- 
tions needed to control officialdom; his 
familiarity with history made him at home 
with the realities of power politics; his 
schooling in poetry, paintang, and calligraphy 
enabled him to pose with some success as the 
“ universal patron and connoisseur’, supreme 
arbiter in the aesthetio world. 

The third part foouses on the famous 
abdication of 1700. This was an event unique 
in post-legendary Chinese history in being 
carried out from a position of strength. So 
much so that a special ritual had to be 
invented for it, and ‘history here acted as 
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the perfeot foil to the emperor's innovation ' 
revealing his unique virtue. As he became 
senile, however, and his associates concealed 
from him the deterioratmg situation in the 
empire, ‘he returned to historiography, . . . 
living the lie of greatness in the imagination ’. 
Speciel studies deal with the pre-Ch‘ing 
abdications which served Ch‘ien-lung as a 
baok-cloth, and the evolution of the mid- 
Ch'ing succession system. According to this 
system the reigning monarch designated his 
heir an a piece of paper placed in a sealed 
casket, but the name was kept secret to 
prevent factional struggles. This 1s shown to 
have been a ‘ compromise between traditional 
Chinese suoceasion practices and non-Chinese 
nomadic practices of selecting an heir’. The 
last chapter is on the ‘ Ho-shen regenoy’, 
and the author argues for the paradoxical but 
persuesive view that the abdicetion, in whioh 
the o-d emperor still retained much of the 
substance of power, helped to prolong the 
ascendanoy of his favourite. 

The 17 illustrations and their captions are 
virtually a fourth part: a preliminary 
pictorial essay in imperial iconography. Their 
range is fascinatingly varied: the emperor 
appears as monarch enthroned, youthful 
husband, shrewdly alert middle-aged adminis- 
trator, Taoist acolyte, calligrapher, connois- 
seur, huntaman, Buddha, and knight-errant. 
There is, however, no mention of the emperor's 
well-known use of pictures for self-glorification, 
the most familiar examples of which are the 
scenes of military victories in the north-west 
of which copies were engraved in Paris. Some 
account would have been welcome of the 
origins and development of this self-congratn- 
latory art as well as of the specific types of 
imperial portrait. 

This brings us to the selection, balance, 
and integration of the materials in the book. 
In some places the treatment is disconcertingly 
thin, in others disconoertingly detailed. For 
example, in the first part of the fourth chapter, 
which is devoted to gentry and popular dis- 
illusionment with the imperial institution, 
pride of place is given to Teng Chen who 
took the stimulatingly simple view that 
‘from the Ohn dynasty on all emperors 
have been robbers’. The barest, briefest 
mention is given to more important contem- 
poraries such as Huang Tsung-hsi and Wang 
Fu-chih. Although Wang’s Sung-lun is listed 
in the bibliography, there is no mention of 
the subtle and complex concept of kingship 
develcped in its pages. On the other hand 
we have 20 pp. of biographieal detail on 
Ch'ien-lung's tutors, and the true bub un- 
remarxable conclusion that reliability was the 
characteristic most prised in these instructors. 

The common concern which links the 
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studies is a methodological one. The author’s 
interest is, in his own words, ‘in the first 
instance with the historiographical emperor ’, 
and in this respect he makes the point that 
‘a knowledge of the language and style of 
the emperorship must surely precede any 
attempt to separate image from reality’. 
Perhaps ‘image’ is better thought of as a 
part of an over-all 'reahty ', but the basio 
contention here seems unassailable. The 
system of ideas, myths, and icons surrounding 
the Chinese emperor had an unusually great 
mdependence of immediate political events. 
The transmission of information about these 
events was largely in the hands of those 
conditioned by the ideological system. Hence 
the distortion of the record was unusually 
serious, and needs special study. 

This brings us to what Holmes Welch has 
called ‘ the Chinese art of make-believe ', and 
one of the merits of Kahn’s book is that it 
forces us to realize just how difficult a problem 
this is. It is not just a matter of piercing 
through superimposed historical images. Was 
not the shell of clearly observable socially 
moulded responses that was ‘ Ch'ien-lung ' in 
his relationships with his mother and brother 
88 true a self or even a more true one than the 
complex of obscure impulses that may or 
may not have been lurking beneath? How 
far was the emperor as a raler a hypooritical 
realist manoeuvring within ideological res- 
trainte, how far did he fully believe in the 
kind of pious moralizing which he wrote and 
published ? The author does not offer defini- 
tive answors but his book opens a new 
dimension in the way these questions are 
raised and disoussed. 

MARE ELVIN 


Roszmgr H. Q. Law: The Manchurian 
frontier in Ching history. (Harvard 
East Asian Series, 43.) [xi], 229 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. $8. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£3.75.) 


At the time of the Manchu conquest the 
north-east frontier region was an enormous 
underdeveloped territory, sparsely populated 
but rich in natural resources and arable land. 
Unlike other frontier areas of China, it was 
within easy reach of provinces of compara- 
tavely high population density. As the 
twentieth century was to prove, it was a 
region where immense economic development 
was possible, capable of supporting a greatly 
increased population and of becoming a 
major agricultural and industrial base. But 
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for at least two centuries the Manchu rulers 
of China pursued a policy which inhibited 
any such development. They attempted, on 
the contrary, to preserve their homeland and 
that of their early allies and vassals as a 
reservoir uncontaminated by Chinese influ- 
ence. They hoped that ıt would be a constant 
source, not only of readily available military 
power, but also of Manchu ‘ ancestral virtues’ 
and the martial spirit. Like other non- 
Chinese conquerors before them they hoped, 
by isolating their homeland, to preserve their 
own identaty, the source of their strength, 
against the powerful influences of Chineee 
culture. They wanted to keep the frontier 
area strong, but not strong enough for it to 
constitute a threat to the centre. They hoped 
to neutralize ethnio groups and prevent the 
kind of alliances which had been an essential 
prelude to ther own rise to power. The 
magnitude of the problem cannot have been 
so clear to them as it is to us. 

If their main aim had been no more than 
to prevent the emergence of a rival power 
within the frontier area they can be said to 
have succeeded; but reading Lee's book 
one had a powerful impression of the helpless- 
ness of the Manchus in the face of irresistible, 
perhaps incomprehensible forces, and of the 
ineluctable advance of Chinese civilization 
into an area weakened and made fatally 
vulnerable by the very policy which was 
designed to prevent just that. The majority 
of Manchus moved mto Chma; those who 
remained became, so to speak, underprivileged 
Manchus, whose declining position contrasted 
sharply with their intended role as upholders 
of tradition and defenders of the homeland. 
The occupational and geographical restrio- 
tions under which they lived (designed to 
prevent them from becoming soft and urban- 
ized) left them powerless to reat the economic 
and social forces which were gradually un- 
leashed—usually with disastrous effect upon 
the tmbal peoples—by the inevitable ponetra- 
tion of the Chinese and their culture. 

It is on this key aspect of the transformation 
of northern Manchuria—its sinicization—that 
Lee is most interesting. He gives a clear 
exposition of the political and economic 
reasons why Chinese migration into Mancharia 
could not be prevented, and paints a fascin- 
ating pioture of the kind of frontier life whioh 
grew up in what to & great extent was an 
administrative vaouum. He provides in- 
formation, and wheta the appetite for more, 
on such familiar frontier figures as fugitivee, 
convicts, gold-miners, bandits, woodsmen, and 
traders, and on the leas familiar self-governing 
guilds and republics which some of them 
established. 

The treatment of the complex configuration 
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of tribes and ethnic groups, and the Manchu 
policy towards them 18, perhaps unavoidably, 
somewhat hard going. The sections on 
administrative control, the banner system, 
and so on, which make up a substantial 
proportion of the book, could poasibly have 
been made shorter, and more attention given 
to social and partioularly economic change. 
There is also regrettably little on the effects 
of Russian penetration into the region. In 
spite of these shortcomings, however, the book 
provides essential background for the history 
of the twentieth-oentury transformation of 
Manchuria. 
0. A. OURWEN 


Paur A. Kunw: Rebellion and sts 
enemies in late imperial China: 
militarization and social structure, 
1796-1864. (Harvard East Asian 
Series, 49.) xv, 254 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1970. $8.50. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. £4.) 


The major role which localism played in 
dividing and ultimately fragmenting the 
Ch'ing empire has not been lost upon the 
historians and social scientists who have 
worked in the China field. The looalistio, 
‘callular’ tendencies of Chinese kinship 
organization, of the Chinese marketing system, 
and of Chinese linguistic diversity have all 
been explored and accommodated within the 
received picture of late imperial society : 
and in particular Skinner’s work on markets 
has laid open the possibilities for localistio 
interpretations of many other aspectes of 
Boolal organization. Now Kuhn has given us 
a very clear account of the implications of 
localism on the military front. In miniature 
these implications have already been dealt 
with in Wakeman’s Strangers at the gate, but 
the subject has not previously been explored 
on such a large scale and in such depth as 
here. 

The book starts with an exposition of 
historical trends in Chinese militarization, 
noting the works and ideas which influenced 
later developments and official thinking. 
This introduction lays a firm base for the 
main body of the work, which treats of the 
periods 1796-1850 and 1850-64. 

The development of a militia polioy by the 
Ch'ing between 1796 and 1850 is carefully 
detailed in ch. ii of the book, where the 
White Lotus rebellion of 1796 is shown to 
have called forth forms of localistic defence 
which set a pattern for dealing with sub- 
sequent disturbances. The gradual and 
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reluctant conoession by the state of the 
necessity for local assistance in containing 
rebellion is charted point by point. By the 
Chia-ch'mg reign it is shown that it had 
become possible for state officiels to consider 
militia as positive asseta rather than as 
dangerous threats (p. 49). In the pao-chia 
system, leadership had been expressly kept 
out of gentry hands, but the new form of 
local control, the militia, was under gentry 
leadership, a further strengthening of the 
power of localistac leaders (p. 61). 

Ch. iti deals with the types and scales of 
local militia organizations, the principles on 
which they were founded, and their relation 
to the bureaucratio system. It also gives 
consideration to the financing o? these organ- 
irations. 

Ch. iv, the longest part of the book, details 
the developments in local defence forces as 
their role increasingly became one of imperial 
defence during the Taiping rebellion. 

Ch. v attempts to show that there were 
parallel hierarchies in the organization of 
heterodox and orthodox local militaristic 
groups. While this is demonstrated fairly 
successfully at the level of secret society 
lodge and local militia unit, such that the 
two may be seen as alternate or perhaps 
indistinguishable forms (pp. 176-9), the 
arguments are much less convincing when 
applied te higher levels of organization, as 
Kuhn himself concedes (p. 188). 

The sonoluding chapter deals with some of 
the resultant influences of the Tai»ing rebellion 
on the local/national power continuum. There 
are some interesting comments on the need 
which the Taiping rebels evinced to authen- 
ticate their claims to rule by controlling the 
olties and walls which were one of the manifest 
signs of governmental power, but which at 
the same time left them alienated from the 
countryside, where, almost it seems by default, 
the central government found ite salvation 
(p. 203). The transfer of power at local level 
from non-gentry to gentry is noted (p. 213), 
and the concomitant legitimation of local 
military leadership which strengthened and 
at the same time drew ite strength from 
gentry influence is once again demonstrated 

. 211). 

Pere is little in the book with which this 
reviewer would take issue. One might question 
why no explanation is given for the singling 
out of only South and central China. for 
militia analysis. One could point out the 
omission from the glossary of kuan-tu shen-pan 
(p. 62) end pan (p. 69). One might note that 
the figures on leadership composition of 
Nanchang t‘uan bureaus (p. 159) ere meaning- 
less without knowing how many leaders were 
involved altogether. But these are minor 
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points in the context of this book. It is 
throughout solidly researched, carefully 
thought out and organized, and very well 
written. It is an excellent account of a most 
important historical development. 


HUGH D. B. BAKER 


LANOELOT Ques: The siege of the 
Peking legations : a diary. Edited with 
tntroduciton, Chinese ants-foreignism 
and the Boxer uprising, by L. R. 
Marchant. xxvii, 212 pp., 31 plates. 
Nedlands: University of Western 
Australia Press, 1970. (English 
agente : International Scholarly Book 
Services, Inc. £4.50.) 


Lancelot Giles, the youngest son of the 
ainologist, Herbert Allen Giles, joined the 
China Consular Servioe as & student inter- 
preter in 1899. As a member of the studente' 
corps during the siege of the Peking legations 
he took an active part in their defence and 
was able to make use of his knowledge of 
Chinese, for which there was plenty of demand. 
He later had a distinguished career in China 
and ultimately became Conaul-General in 
Tientein, the post he held at the time of his 
death in 1934. The present volume consiste 
of the diary he kept from 4 June to 14 August 
1900 (74 pp.) and an extended essay by 
Marchant on Chinese anti-foreignism leading 


up to the Boxer nots (105 pp.) These are * 


reinforced by an invaluable personal memoir 
of Lancelot Giles by Sir Robert Soott and & 
generous selection of photographs taken by 
Giles during the siege. 

The diary is a day by day account of eventa 
prepared in the form of an extended letter 
to his father. It is lucidly written, exciting, 
judicious, and includes some interesting 
original material (translated Chinese posters 
and telegrams from the advancing relief forces). 
It suffers from the defect that Giles was too 
junior to know of, or to understand, the 
motives for the critical decisions which had 
to be made by Sir Claude MacDonald and the 
other diplomats. Nor is it endowed with any 
special sympathy for Ohina. The diary was 
written for the expert eye of his family by & 
young man of 20 and isa personal document, 
recording his emotions at the men he shot, 
the ‘narrow squeaks’ he suffered from 
snipers’ bullets, the loss of a close friend. It 
is also undiplomatically frank: speaking of 
the exhilarating period immediately after the 
relief of the legations, Giles observes : ‘ Every 
day looting parties go out to get what they 
can. 1 have done some splendid looting 
already’ (p. 178). A version of the diary 
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approved by the Foreign Office was earlier 
published in the magazine of Christ's College, 
Cambridge; and it would have been helpful 
if the editor had mentioned which portions 
Whitehall had asked to be cut. 

Marchant’s essay deals with the nature of 
' anti-foreignism " in China which found its 
most dramatio expression in the Boxer rising. 
While it is written independently of Giles's 
diary, 16 contains a lot of background material 
which is useful for an understanding of the 
siege of the legations. Marchant argues that 
'anti-foreignism ' first oocurred in South 
China in the decade after 1886 but that the 
southern provinoes found that noting against 
foreigners did not pay and, learning the lesson, 
remained relatively quiet in 1900. The reason 
why anti-foreign agitation reached the north 
only in the late 1800's was that there were 
only three treaty porte in the area until 1898 
and contacts between Chinese and foreigners 
were more limited than in southern and central 
China. Turning to one of the controversies 
surrounding the Boxer orsis, Marchant takes 
the view that foreign observers in Peking were 
blind to the Boxers’ activities before May 
1900 for several reasons : that they were more 
concerned by the threat from Russia in eastern 
Asia than by internal threats m China; that 
the violence of the Boxers was still being 
directed against Christian oonverts rather 
than against foreigners; and that diplomats 
tended to trust the court and feared that 
foreign military intervention (which ultimately 
became neoessary) would merely injure the 
tottering Manchu dynasty, and thereby weaken 
the position of foreigners. So the foreign 
diplomata in Peking were as indecisive as the 
Chinese leaders themselves appear to have 
been. These are some of the refreshing new 
insighta in Marchant’s interesting and well. 
argued introduotion. It has to be said, how- 
ever, that ite value for scholarly purposes is 
unfortunately reduced by the absence of 
footnotes which often obscures the source of 
his speculations. 

L H. NIBH 


Ramon H. Myers: The Chinese peasant 
economy : agricultural development tn 
Hoper and Shantung, 1890-1949. 
(Harvard East Asian Series, 47.) 
xix, 394 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1970. $12. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £5.75.) 


In this book Myers has made very heavy 
use of the six volumes of the Chilgoku nóson 
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' Survey of Chinese village oustoms’) published 
in Tokyo between 1952 and 1958. The ‘Survey’ 
consista of a vast mass of part-digested data, 
the fruits of the labours of a research team 
working under the auspices of the Manchurian 
Ralway's Research Department during the 
period 1940-3. Little explored by Western 
scholars, it is the fullest and most important 
source of information on rural life in North 
China prior to 1949 which we are over likely 
to have. 

Needless to say, there are dangers m 
worlung with this material. The data were 
collected. by Japanese scholars, representatives 
of an alien, ocoupying power. They were 
collected through interpreters, rarely a satis- 
factory method. They were collected in part 
by formal questionnaire, and though a certain 
flexibility of approach was allowed for, one 
must none the less be uneasy about the 
employment of suoh & teohnique in à peasant 
society as confirmedly opposed to bureaucratio 
procedures as was the Chinese. Furthermore, 
informants were rewarded for their Bervices, 
a practice which any field-worker must indulge 
in with great caution. 

Myers is not unaware of some at least of 
these dangers. He grves his reasons for dis- 
counting them, and chooses to proceed 'in 
the faith—and in the last resort it can be no 
more than faith—that . . . the material is 
veracious ' (p. 37). 

There is, then, a degree of commitment to 
sources whioh are little susceptible to oheoking 
that must make the reader hesitate in acoept- 
ing conclusions which run counter to recerved 
views. 

In one respect at least the reviewer felt 
such hesitancy, for it is an important argu- 
ment of the book that rural living standards 
had not necessarily been declining since the 
late nineteenth century (p. 207). It is also 
stated that in the area covered by the ‘Survey’ 
(Hopei and Shantung) the pattern of land- 
holding had been a trend towards more equal 
rather than more unequal ownership (p. 288). 
This second point is made several times by 
the author, and appears to be presented as & 
gain to the peasant. On an emotional plane 
perhaps it was, and yet economically it was 
not, for Myers admits that there had taken 
place a population expansion which reduced 
the average size of farm m the area. More 
equal ownership, then, did not mean a better 
living standard for more people, but quite the 
opposite. This, taken alone, tends to gainsay 
the first point. Of course the peasant was 
forced to turn to supplementary sources of 
income, so that the issue is by no means as 
clear-cut as this criticism implies. 

It would be & pity if the foregoing were to 
appear too critical. It is merely that a note 
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of caution seems called for when a somewhat 
rosier than normally painted picture emerges 
from cata gathered from people who may 
have stood to lose by taking a lass contented 
Ime. There is too a certain injection of 
emotive values into economia argumenta 
(‘ There is scarcely any evidence that exploita- 
tion o? one group by another was either 
severe or a consistent practice’; ' Contrary 
to the assertions made by many that village 
land distribution became more unequal over 
time’; p. 288) which seema to enhanoe the 
Tosiness. 

The book begins with case studies of four 
villages in some depth, and then uses these 
as the basis for discussion of the peasant 
economy of North China as a waole. Aspects 
discuss»d include labour, capital, land utiliza- 
tion, division of estates, and commercial 
influences upon the rural area. There is also 
a large section devoted to the personal and 
structural ties of villager and village with 
higher elements in the economic and political 
systems. Here are discussed the ways in which 
the landlord, the moneylender, the merchant, 
and the buresucrat interacted with the 
Peasant. There sre some fascinating side- 
lights on the drain of landownarship to the 
cities (e.g. p. 89), on kaleidoscopic patterns of 
landhoiding and tenancy (pp. 239-40), on 
village leadership (p. 259), and on the delines- 
tion of village boundaries (pp. 61 and 125). 
Statistical appendixes augment the very full 
tebuler treatment of the body of the book. 
There is a large bibhography and a glossary 
of Chinese terms, the latter somawhat incom- 
plete, Hsin Min Hut (p. 46) and po-pu ch'i-ti 
(p. 217), for instance, not appea-ing. 

Myers has made available to the Western 
reader a wealth of detail from the very 
tediously structured ‘Survey’ report. He 
has translated the material into a picture of 
the area as a whole which must make us think 
hard about the Chinese countryside as usually 
understood. Whatever reservations one has 
about the sources for this bock, one must 
sigh over the lack of similar wealth for other 
areas of China. 

HUGH D. B. BAKER 


Rrowarp Rurr (ed. and tr): The 
bamboo grove: an introduction to 
sijo. [vii], 177 pp. Berkeley, etc. : 
University of California Press, 1971. 
$7.60. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£3.60.) 


The bamboo grove presents 264 short Korean 
poems, sijo, in English translation, with an 
introduction which starts from the place of 
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poetry in Korean life, covers the history of 
the sijo forms, and describes the qualities of 
poetry in Korean. There is also a clear state- 
ment of the sources for the texta, and adequate 
indexes of authors and of first lines in trans- 
lation. 

Bishop Rutt disarms scademio critics with 
his statement of purpose: ‘to offer to 
people who do not read Korean some of the 
pleasure that can be obtained from sijo’, 
and with his disclaimer that his work ‘ gives 
only a limited historical and literary intro- 
duction to the genre’. However, it is now 
recognized by everyone else in Korean studies 
that he no longer needs to be so modest. His 
work may be overtaken in future, probably 
by 8. E. Solberg, if anyone, but Richard Rutt 
comes immeasurably closer than anyone who 
wrote in English before him to the heart of 
Korean literature, in terms of strictly factual 
description as well as in terms of under- 
standing and sympathy. He also has a 
mastery and control of his own English 
language which only in such rare cases as his 
own survives years of immersion in a totally 
different oulture. 

In connexion with the work now under 
review, perhaps two questions may be raised. 
There is the general question of the function 
of translation of literature. This must be 
considered anew when one is faced for the 
first time with translations such as these, 
which are in correct and literate English, but 
in form and content are Korean poems. To 
this reviewer's mind, if these translations do 
not succeed in their translator’s stated pur- 
pose, there can be no role for literature in 
translation. If one fears that they may not 
succeed, are one’s fears exaggerated ? Love 
for the poetry of the Korean language is far 
from normal where English is spoken, and 
those who practise esoteric loves are tor- 
mented by exaggerated fears Will Korean 
poems in English catch the readers’ minds 
and force them to take the vital steps towards 
commitment, reading a poem for a second 
time, reading it slowly, reading it out loud ? 
Is Korean poetry in English memorable ? 
Does it bear recitation in public like this, or 
should we always practise our love in secret, 
behind the curtain of the Korean language ? 

The second question is for those of us who 
have formed this love for literary Korean : 
are we sure enough of our love to look at the 
object of our affections in the full light of 
objective knowledge and reason? Richard 
Rutt has shone some light into some dark 
corners, but there still remains too much 
murky anonymity and hence ambiguity of 
intent. One can refuse to accept this book's 
disclaimer of serious purpose and ask why it 
should have stopped short at using the 
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evidence of the anthologies to question tradi- 
tional &uthorships and dates for poems. For 
the anthologies themselves are not of trans- 
parently trustworthy character. It takes one 
who can think affectionately of Kim Ch'ont'aek 
as Korea’s ‘singing policeman’ to see his 
genius in the scruffy lot of tenth-hand copies 
that are all we have of his anthology to-day. 
Do we have the courage to pursue our textual 
studies thoroughly, and to abide by the 
results we obtain from them? Or are we 
bound eternally to follow the custom of 
selecting the reading which we suppose flatters 
the supposed author most, and, if none flatter- 
ing enough oan be found, rewriting the poem 
and re-creating the poet in our own image? 
For textual criticism, m all fields of Korean 
literature, is not a matter of a dot here and 
& line there. Two variant texte of a twelve- 
phrase poem can, and often do coincide 
exactly only in their first phrase. Do we love 
the poem for its own sake, or will wo love 
another just as much if ıt dyes its hair our 
favourite colour? In other cases the poem 
claims to be fifteenth centary, but is clearly 
olad in the style of the eighteenth century and 
betrays itself by the use of nineteenth century 
make-up. Will we cease to love ıt when we 
learn how it has deoeived us ? 

Allegories and metaphors apart, Richard 
Rautt is clearly taking us into a new phase in 
the study of Korean literature. We can only 
go on from The bamboo grove. We cannot go 
back to the days when lower levels of criticism 
and appreciation prevailed. 

W. E. SKILLEND 


MIOHIKO YAMAGUOHI ÁOXI (tr.) : Izumo 
fudoks. (Monumenta Nipponica Mono- 
graph Series.) viii, 173 pp. Tokyo: 

ophia University, [1971]. $7. 


This book consists of a long introduction 
(73 pp.), & translation of the text, a glossary 
(with Chinese characters), a very full biblio- 
graphy, and an index. The introduction is in 
three main seotions, the first of which covers 
the development of the Yamato court, the 
second, an account of the fudoki (Japanese 
local gazetteers compiled in obedience to a 
central government order of 731) and of the 
Izumo fudoki in particular, and the third a 
study of Izumo mythology and the relation 
between Izumo and the central Yamato 
court. All this is potentially of great interest 
and as a detailed study of a fascinating period 
of early Japanese history, but the introduction 
is unfortunately marred by some inconsist- 
encies and contradictions. For example, on 
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p. 52 we read about Susanowo ‘His mis- 
chievons conduct angered the sun-goddess, 
who ordered him to leave’, and in the next 
paragraph his ‘ punishment—determmed by 
the Council of High Heaven—inoluded 
deportation . . . °. Then, on the question of 
whether the Izwmo fudoki has survived from 
the early series that were written in accord- 
ance with the 731 order, or whether we have 
only the later version produced in obedience 
to a reissue of the order in 925, Aoki some- 
times seems to believe one thing (p. 25, ‘ The 
... only one to survive in 1t8 original form is 
the Izumo Fudoki’), sometimes the other (p. 27, 
* The second compilation theory is convincing 
...7). It would have been better to state the 
evidence on both sides, and then come to her 
own conclusion, or to leave it open. Instead 
abe appears to veer from one to the other, 
possibly following whatever authority she 
happens to be referring to at the moment. 
The introduction has some very good maps 
of Izumo and the geographical changes whioh 
have occurred there. 

The translation is rather unsatisfactory. 
That is to say, it might satisfy a reader with 
no knowledge of Japanese and a complete 
trust in translators. A few more footnotes 
would have helped; admittedly they are 
already very numerous, and indeed useful, 
but some oddities and linguistic pointe are 
passed over. For example, at p. 85, ll. 17-18, 
we read *. . . Yamakuni, meaning “land to 
behold forever" ' with no explanation that 
this name, ostensibly meaning ‘ mountain 
country’, allegedly involves a pun with 
yamanaku ni, ie. ‘ unceasingly’. At p. 80, 
ll. 5-6, we find ‘Izumo was named after 
the sugust Yateukamizu Omizunu’s decree, 
yakumo tatsu (heaps of clouds rising)’, a 
pointless remark without an explanation that 
the name Izumo is written with characters 
meaning ' emerge ' and ‘ cloud’. 

Much of fudoki consista of lista; Aoki 
treats these inconsistently, sometimes trans- 
lating, sometimes not; on p. 120 for example, 
there is a list of coastal features whioh inolude 
‘Heron Beach’, ‘ Black Island’, along with 
many others with the Japanese names merely 
transcribed. One item, ‘Child Bearing 
Island ', is misleading, for the original refers 
to carrying a ohild on the back. Another, 
Miitsukushima Island, should not include 
shima ‘island’ in its translated name. Two 
other oddities exist in this work. One is the 
constant use of the name Hino for the main 
river of Izumo. The Japanese name is Hino- 
kawa, in whioh the syllable no is a connecting 
partiole ; a reasonable rendering of this name 
would therefore be ‘the river of Hi’. The 
other arises from the use by the Izumo fudokt 
of the name Ohonamuchs for one of the 
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principal deities of Izumo. This name is 
glossed by Aoki as “ God of Great Land ', but 
this interpretation is surely &ppheable to the 
much better known Ohokuninushi. It is 
accepted that these names refer to the same 
deity, but Ohonamuohi is ordinarily inter- 
preted aa ‘Great Name Possessor’ or ' Great 
Hole Possessor ` and Aoki might at least have 
enlarged on the identity of the god bearing 
these two names. 

At least one error of translation has been 
discovered. On p. 86, ll. 22-3, instead of 
“There is no difference between the boar and 
dog in appearance’, something like ‘ They 
do not differ from a wild boar and a dog in 
appearance ' would seem better. The Japanese 
reading of the kanbun text is sono katachi . . . 
shishi inu ni kotonaru koto nashi. 

In other words, this work would have been 
better if some inconsistencies had been dis- 
posed of. As it is, the student of Japanese 
will not find it completely trustworthy. 


0. J. DUNN 


J. HILLIER (comp.): The Harari 
collection of Japanese patntings and 
drawings. Vols. 1-2. xi, 184 pp.; 
vi, 185-363 London: Lund 
Humphries, 1970. £21. 


This is a catalogue as it should be: a 
splendii—indeed, lavish—production, an 
exceedingly interesting and individual colleo- 
tion, and a cataloguer who is our foremost 
authority on most branches of Japanese 
pictorisl art. Many will remember the 
admirable exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum some two years ago of selected 
paintings and drawings from the Harari 
collection, mounted and catalogued by the 
same capable hand. 

The preasnt catalogue is divided into three 
volumes, the first of whioh covers genre and 
ukiyo-e, the second Hokusai and Hiroshige, 
whilst the third volume, still in preparation, 
will deal with all artists and schools not 
included in the first two. Vol. 1 contains the 
first 100 entries and Vol. m takes us to No. 
184; Vol. ur will clearly contain rather more 
than either of the others, so we may assume 
that the complete catalogue will run to some 
400 items, of which quite a few—albuma, 
scrolls, sketch-books, etc.-oomprise a number 
of separate works. The collection is thus a 
large one of its kind and, as the excellent 
illustrations make clear, of very high quality. 

Hillier explains in his introduction how the 
late Michael Harari developed a special taste 
for Hokusai, from which he proceeded to 
other Japanese artists and styles (eschewing 
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Buddhist and Zen art, and calligraphy), being 
virtually confined to the Tokugawa period 
by the scarcity of fine examples of earlier 
schools outside Japan. It is remarkable that 
such a collection could be built up in London 
in little more than 10 years. Vol. 1 opens 
with a list of artists represented (including 
those in the projected Vol. nr) and they 
number about 175. The collection thus 
provides a rich panorama of painting under 
the Tokugawa régime, and the catalogue is 
one of which any collector might be proud. 
Perhaps ite most striking feature is the un- 
rivalled range of works by Hokusai illus- 
trating, it seems, every mood and style and 
period of that infinitely versatile and long- 
lived master. 

Hillier gives a succinct and lucid acconnt 
of Japanese painting in his introduction, 
filling in the background of the collection, 
quite properly, by tracing the earher history 
of the art from the Hêryaji frescoes through 
its successive periods down to the beginnings 
of genre painting towards the end of the 
arxteenth oentury. It is here that the collec- 
tion takes over, as it were, carrying us down 
to Kydsai and Yoshitoshi—within living 
memory, in fact. 

Variety and vitality are the qualities that 
strike us most forcibly in looking through the 
illustrations. These qualities are, of course, 
found to an almost exaggerated degree in the 
work of Harari’s favourite Hokusai, but they 
are exemplified, sometimes unexpectedly, by 
many other artisis here represented. Who, 
for instance, would associate the daemonic 
sketch of Danjuró in Shibaraku (No. 92) with 
the Kunisada we know all too well as the 
theatrical pot-boiler par excellence? The 
game artist’s beautiful illustration of the 
Hagoromo story (No. 91) is exoellent in quite 
a different way, and far from characteristic. 
In fact Harari seems to have had a pre- 
dilection not only for real eccentrics like 
Jakuchü and Shóhaku, but for unusual and 
untypical productions of the more normal 
artists. For example, Shunshd is represented 
by a large and wioked-looking cat (No. 55), 
Kiyonaga by a fine painting of two actors 
(No. 68—not 56 as given in the index), and 
Shiba Kókan by a superb and very Japanese 
‘ Dragon in a storm’ (shown at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and will appear in Vol. 
m)—very different from the Westernizing 
style which his name generally calls to mind. 
One is, in fact, continually struck by the 
strongly personal character of this collection ; 
one feels sure, somehow, that Harari acquired 
each of these paintings and drawings because 
he was personally attracted to it, and not 
because somebody told him it was something 
he ought to have. 
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Hillier, as already indicated, has done a 
splendid job on the actual cataloguing. Each 
entry is clearly set out, facte and figures first, 
followed by any necessary notes or comments, 
and provenance; every item is illustrated 
(over 50 in colour) and in nearly every case 
translations of poems and other inscriptions 
are given. The works are grouped by artists 
in chronological order, with a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of each artist preceding the 
entries relating to him. Index, glossary, and 
bibliography are provided. 

It is obviously difficult, not to say invidious, 
to pick out any particular works for special 
mention in such a rioh and varied assembly, 
and any such remarks are purely subjective ; 
but for impressive and monumental quality 
Shigemasa’s group, ‘ Courtesans of Tama-ya’ 
(No. 48), for pure charm Utamaro’s ‘ Courtesan 
and kamuro’ (No. 62), and for brilliance of 
execution and breath-taking oolour Hokuba’s 
‘Courtesan and attendants’ (No. 166) are 
absolutely outstanding. Among Hokusai’s 
many works the ‘Eagle in a snow-storm’ 
(No. 148), painted at the age of 88, is un- 
forgettable, whilst Hüroshige's ‘ Two girls at 
& well-head * admirably displays the humanity, 
brilliant brush-work, and easy mastery of 
nature that characterize the work of this 
best-loved of all Japanese artists. One's only 
regret is that Harari did not hve to see his 
collection so admirably recorded in these 
sumptuous volumes. 

B. W. ROBINSON 


Louis FRÉDÉRIC : art and 
civilization, 504 pp. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1971. £10.50. 


This handsome volume, which would have 
been more handsome still with some coloured 
illustrations, describes and illustrates the 
broad outlines of Japanese culture from pre- 
historic times to 1868. The text takes up 
only about 200 pp. of the book and thus can- 
not be expected to go into great detall about 
any particular topic. In fact, as the title 
suggests, more attention is given to art and 
architecture. Some parta of the text are more 
attractive to the specialist than others. The 
author appeara to be an archaeologist, having 
spent some time at a mte in the extreme 
north of Japan where Jémon pottery is to be 
found, and he expresses some interesting 
opinions and ideas concerning the derivation 
of various elements of Japanese culture. The 
book is thus to be recommended not only as a 
good general introduction for the non-specialist 
reader, but also for the specialist who wishes 
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to get a somewhat different view from that of 
Anglo-American experta, in this treatment 
which bears heavily on French sources. 

This is an anonymous translation from the 
French, and the somewhat irritating errors 
which occasionally oocur are probably due to 
ignorance of Japan on the part of translator 
and proof-reader rather than the fault of the 
author. On p. 482, for example, the title to 
two pages of artists’ genealogies has the mis- 
print Kang-e for Kanga-e and two dates are 
given as ‘ Toward 1670’ and ‘ Toward 1700’ 
where one surmises a literal translation of vers 


which would have been better rendered as‘ 


circa ; on p. 45 we find Igumo for Izumo; on 
p. 147 ami-cha for ama-cha ; on p. 109 Nagoka 
for Nagaoka (correctly spelt in the map on 
p. 170). Illustration 292, which shows two 
sorts of roof tile, with different insoriptions, 
has a confusing explanation m its caption 
(found on pp. 333-4, some pages in front of 
the illustration), which is probably due to a 
misunderstanding of the French onginal by 
the translator. 

There is a great deal of useful material in 
the way of chronologies, charts, and tables in 
this book. There are 430 illustrations and 95 
maps and line drawings. The latter are in 
their appropriate places in the text and among 
the captions to the illustrations. The former 
are arranged in groups at the end of the 
chapters, and are preceded by a sequence of 
pages on which are printed the lengthy 
captions (except that the captions for the sx 
illustrations which follow ch. i are printed 
along with those for ch. ii). The illustrations 
do not necessarily refer to details of the text, 
which does not include any reference by way 
of page or illustration number either to 
illustrations, or to Ime drawings. It is probably 
more efficient to read the text and look at the 
illustrations separately. The second operation 
by iteelf involves constant turning of pages 
to read the explanatory material. If the 
reader seeks illustrations to illuminate the 
text, he has to look at three places at once. 
It is not, in other words, an easy book to use, 
and its size makes it even more awkward to 
handle. However, once the reader has become 
familar with the layout, the book is a good 
source of information on Japanese art and 
eulture and is by no means to be considered 
as a mere ooffee-table ornament. 

0. J. DUNN 


H. Byson Earwarr: A religious 
study of the Mount Haguro sect of 
Shug an example of Japanese 
mountain religion. (Monumenta 
Nipponica Monograph Series.) xvi, 
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214 pp., 16 plates. Tokyo: Sophia 
University, [1970]. $6. 


In addition to his New religions of Japan, 
reviewed in BSOAS, xxxiv, 3, 1971, 079, 
Dr. Earhart now gives us & further work on 
Japanese religion in the Monumenta Nipponica 
Monograph Series. This time we have the 
published result of several years’ study of the 
order of ascetic magicians known as Shugendé, 
whose members bear the name of yamabushi 
“men who lie in the mountains’. Despite the 
antiquity of the order—ita origins can be 
traced back to the Heian period—and the 
arresting appearance of its members, the 
Shugendó has so far received little systematic 
attention from Western scholars of Japanese 
religion. One reason for this neglect may be 
traced to the revulsion felt by many Christians 
towards magic. The Shugendó is closely pre- 
occupied with magic, and with the acquisition 
of power by ascetic and magical means. 
Another difficulty has lain in the fact that 
study of the written records of the oult is not 
enough to give an adequate picture of ite 
practices. Ite principal teachings were handed. 
down for many centuries by word of mouth 
only to those disciples who had undergone 
the requisite initiations. Even to-day, when 
the doctrines of the order have been oom- 
mutted to writing in greater detail than ever 
before, study of the written word must be 
supplemented by fleld-work. Thus G. Renon- 
deau’s Le Shugendd, though useful for its 
historical analysis, relies too exclusively on 
literary sources to convey adequately the 
practical working of the order. The same 
must be said of U. A. Casal's Yamabushi. 

Earnart, however, is prepared to leave the 
library and set out for the mountains where 
the yomabushi practise their cult. There, he 
is prepared to endure many of the ascetio 
privations whioh the yamabushi themselves 
undergo in order to qualify for their mitia- 
tions. For the first time, therefore, we have 
an account of the Shugendó based on an ade- 
quate range of sources : direot observation in 
the fleld as woll as perusal of the written word. 

Earhart’s approach to Japanese religion, 
as we know from his short book Japanese 
religion, unity and diversity, is to treat the 
oult before him as an organio whole. The 
rigid divisions customarily drawn by Weatern 
writers between Shinto and Buddhism, and 
betwe»n the ‘great’ and the ‘little’ tradi- 
tions, do not concern him. The more syn- 
oretio the cult, the more diverse its origins, 
the better the scope for his method. The 
Shugendé therefore with ita mingled elements 
of prehistoric mountain worship, Tantric 
Buddhism, and Taoism, presents an interest- 
ing challenge. 
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The method Earhart follows in the work 
under review is to devote his first chapter to 
& general account of the background and 
historical development of the Shugendd 
order: ite origins in early mountain worship, 
its legendary founder En no Gyðja, ita 


accretion of esoteric Buddhist doctrine during” 


the Heian period, its later development up to 
the time of ite proscription in the early 
1870's. The scene 15 thus set for the more 
detailed disoussion of the Mount Haguro seot 
which forms the greater part of the book. 
The Mount Haguro sect is noteworthy 
to-day for having preserved certain ancient 
rites and practices whioh have elsewhere dis- 
appeared or been reduced to mere mummery. 
Most important of these rituals is the week- 
long mitiatory rite known as the Akinomine 
or ‘Autumn Peak’. Here the disciple, 
through a complex system of symbolio 
mimesis, passes through the Ten Realms of 
Existence depicted on the Buddhist Wheel 
of Life. By dint of fasting, not washing, not 
sleeping, enduring twice a night the suffocating 
fumes of pepper smoke, the disciple passes 
through the Three Bad Ways of Hell, the 
Realm of Hungry Ghosts, and the Realm of 
Beasts. Later, by the less austere means of 
chanting, wrestling, and executing magical 
dances, he passes through the Realms of 
Titans, Men, and Devas, and through four 
further stages of enlightened consciousness 
culminating in final Buddhahood. 
Concurrently with the enacting of this 
Buddhist spiritual pilgrimage, the disciple 
also daring the week passes through the 
various stages of the growth of the embryo 
in the womb. Conceived just before he makes 
his entry into the fastness of the mountain, 
growing and turning round in the womb in 
the course of the week, he emerges at the end 
of the ordeal as a newly born child. This 
clearly initiatory symbolism is held to confer 
power upon the disciple; henceforth he is 
capable of exorcising malignant ghosts and 
witch animals, subduing their malice, and 
transforming them into powers for good. 
Aotive symbolism of this kind must be 
directly experienced before 1t oan be fully 
understood. Earhart spared himself none of 
these ordeals, and his description of the 
ritual thus carries the authority of personal 
experience. So also does his desoription of the 
other three seasonal rituals of the sect, the 
Winter, Spring and Summer Peaks He 
witnessed and participated in all three. 
Monographs like the work under review 
are especially welcome in these days when 
Bo many of the old religious practices of 
Japan are disappearing or becoming falsified 
by the demands of the tourist industry. The 
ShugendS is especially vulnerable to such 
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preasures, since asceticism for the sake of 
religious power is fast becoming irrelevant 
and meaningless ın modern Japan. Practices 
such as those of Mount Haguro, however, 
being bridges to another world, still carry 
for many of us beauty and significance. It is 
good that they should be properly desoribed 
before they are destroyed. 


OABMEN BLACKER 


H. L. Ssorto: A dictionary of the Mon 
inscriptions from the sixth to the sw- 
teenth centuries, incorporating materials 
collected by the late C. O. Blagden. 
(School of Oriental and African Stu- 
dies, University of London. London 
Oriental Series, Vol. 24.) xlii, 406 
pp. London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1971. £11.50. 


The making of a dictionary of inscriptions, 
edited and not yet edited, 18 a double task, for 
it unites the labours of the epigraphist with 
those of the linguist. On top of that one must 
be a historian to some extent to handle 
insoriptions covering ten centuries, and have a 
well-ordered mind to master the deluge of 
materials and to create order. Professor 
Shorto felt attracted towards this gigantic task 
and has brought it to a good end, aheady 
having an enormous training behind him by 
achieving his Dictionary of modern spoken 
Mon. 

Author and publishers have done their best 
to give the maximum information 1n a handy 
size: 400 pp. octavo. The choice of letters, 
signs, and abbreviations are a considerable help. 
The author in most cases gives the pronouncia- 
tion, always a translation or explanation, 
followed by paradigmata, the sources of his 
word and the languages to which 16 15 related. 
He handles more than 70 languages, the names 
of which suggest that m some cases the author 
himself first had to draw up handlists of words 
of them. A first dictionary of a language 18 a 
laborious task ! 

For his dictionary of a non-Indo-European 
language, Shorto took the order of the Indo- 
European Sansknt alphabet, though the 
number of Senskrit words is not great and is 
in any case surpassed by that in Pah, a 
language for which the possibilities of the 
Devanagar! script are already far too much. 
The writer of this review works constantly with 
the dictionary of another South East Asian 
language which algo uses an Indian script, is 
also enriched by numerous Sanskrit words, and 
is not altogether alien to Buddhism, 1n order to 
know Old Javanese and Balinese. Van der 
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Tuuk, the author of the Kawi-Balineesch— 
Nederlandsch woordenboek, just & century ago 
setting out on a task similar to that now 
completed by Shorto, made his decision the 
other way round. To begin with, he dealt with 
modern spoken Balinese as well as with the 
old literary language in one work. In view 
of the reigning uncertainty of spelling, he 
followed the indigenous system of consonants, 
ie. h, n, c, 7, k, d, t, 8, w, h p, j, Y, 5, m, g, b, 
n. He considered the constituent consonants 
of a word first, only then ite vowels. As a 
consequence, he would not have had an 
entry mukul, followed by [Skr. mukuta], and 
elsewhere, without cross-reference, makuta 
[Pali makuta], for the complete information 
would have coalesced Similarly Shorto’s entries 
puja, puja, piija, pujau, pūjau, puja, pūjāw, 
would have consisted of cross-references to the 
only correot spelling of this Sanskrit word, 
puja. Clearly all these different spellings range 
over a penod of ten centuries and result from 
the absence of the idea of a system of spelling— 
but the user of Shorto’s dictionary would get 
a olear picture of the meaning of püjà if he 
found all his paradigmata in one place. 
Nevertheless, when I compare Bohtlingk und. 
Roth's seven-volame Sanskrit dictionary or 
van der Tuuk’s four-volume and 7,200 column 
dictionary with this new one, I can only admire 
Shorto for his brevity and self-mastery, the 
compositors for their versatility, and both for 
their inexhaustible endurance. Neither epi- 
graphy nor lexicography nor the mainland of 
Ama are my fields, but as far as I could see 
this is a marvellous product of penetration and 


perseverance. 
C. HOOYKAAS 


Davi» G. Marr: Vietnamese anti- 
colonialism, 1885-1925. xix, 322 pp. 
Berkeley, eto.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1971. $12.50. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £5.95.) 


This study of early Vietnamese nationalism 
marks an important step forward in the 
development of an English-language literature 
on the history of Vitt-Nam; as such it will 
be welcomed by all who are faced with the 
problem of teaching that country’s history to 
studente having no knowledge of ite language. 
What the author has done, in effect, is to 
make available to the English reader a general 
survey of modern Vietnamese historiography 
on his subjeot. He has made ample use of 
such sources as Phan Bói Cháu's two suto- 
biographies, Nguyên Hiên Lé’s study of the 
Dóng-kinh nghiathuc, Cuóng-DU's reoolleo- 
tions of 1943, and numerous compilations of 
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nationalist writings published in Handi and 
m Sàigàón during the 1950's and 1960's. The 
result is a valuable account of a period which 
has in the past been treated all too often as 
mere background to more recent events. 

The study focuses upon three main periods 
of opposition to French rule in Viét-Nam : 
the Cfn-vwong period, from 1885 to 18900; 
the Duy-tán period, from 1903 to 1908; and 
the period between 1911 and 1917 in which 
the most active organization was the Quang- 
Phuc-Hói. Some attention is paid also to 
the early resistance movemente in the south 
between 1860 and 1860, and to the begin- 
nings of the Communist movement in the 
early 1020's. The fullest treatment is given 
to the middle period (1903-8), for which the 
source material is perhaps the most, detailed. 
Three chapters deal ın turn with the activities 
of Phan Béi Ch&u and the Déng-de move- 
ment, directed towards learnmg from Japan ; 
with the mse and fall of the Déng-linh nghia- 
thuc group in Hangi, which has previously 
figured somewhat nebulously in Western 
writings ; and with the demonstrations and 
violerce which erupted in 1908. One might 
wonder whether the author has not made 
these three themes appear somewhat too 
distinct one from another, but by separate 
treatment he has been able to make a number 
of points olear which were previously confused 
in the Western literature. 

In drawing together material from a whole 
range of Vietnamese sources, Marr has 
attempted a number of judgements of his 
own which are sometimes shrewd and always 
worthy of attention. In writing of the firat 
generation of anticolonialism, he 1s especially 
anxious to show the emotional roots of 
political resistance, and the sheer sense of 
outrage at seeing their land ruled by French 
‘barbarians’ was probably a continuing 
theme throughout the colonial period. Em- 
phasis upon it enables ue to put the various 
intellectual trends of the early twentieth 
century into better perspective. The two 
central figures in the period after 1903, and 
indeed the two principal characters in the 
book, were Phan Bói Cháu and Phan Ohu 
Trinh. The former’s combination of tradi- 
tional values with a belief in violent methods 
contrasta ironically with the latter's rejection 
of tradition and yet willingneas to learn from 
the French. The contrast is analysed at some 
length, and might almost be taken as the 
key to modern Vietnamese intellectual 
development. Marr, though he attempts a 
balance between the two men, seems clearly 
to sympathize with Pan Bói Chau, and this 
cannot be accounted for entirely by the 
greater abundance of source material relatmg 
to his career. The slight imbalance which 
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arises from this sympathy becomes more 
serious later on, when the author dismisses 
the constitutionglism of the early 1920's as 
not really part of his concern since its pro- 
ponents were willing to work within the 
French framework. 

This tendency to concentrate on the revolu- 
tionaries must be seen in relation to the book's 
failure to deal with the South in as much 
detail as the North and Central regions of 
Viét-Nam. The contrast between the regions 
is well brought out, but the principal focus 
is on the areas which the French knew as 
Annam and Tongking; Cochinchina is less 
easy to fit mto Marr's framework. 

The author is probably rather too modest 
in his expectation that his work ‘will be 
rendered largely obsolete within the decade’. 
His remark does, however, raise the question 
of how our knowledge of the subject is to be 
taken & stage further, now that such an 
important gap has been filled. No doubt 
more detailed work of the kind presented 
here will be possible, using material of & 
similar kind ; and fuller use might be made 
of the French arohives, which Marr has used 
only to a limited extent. Another important 
source consists of the newspapers of the 
period, which have not been used at all for 
the present study but which might be made 
to yield information about events of & less 
clandestine nature. But in the long run, the 
most important advances may require à 
somewhat different approach from that 
adopted by Marr. The object now must be 
to place the political.biographical material 
into a wider social context, m order to show 
how Vietnamese nationalism developed—or 
in some cases failed to develop—at the grass- 
roots. This 1s done only to a limited. extent 
by the present author His book does not 
explore the nature and structure of Viet- 
namese society in this period; nor does it 
provide very much information about the 
followers, as opposed to the leadera, of the 
various movements it desonbes. Marr's own 
disagreement with Chesneaux on the question 
whether these movements were manifesta- 
tiona of a new bourgeowie opens up a whole 
fleld of inquiry which he himself has not 
attempted to enter. 

These limitations, however, do not detract 
from the value of the book in its own terms. 
It will be read with interest by all who are 
seriously concerned with Vietnamese studies. 


R. B. SMITH 


Tom HARRISSON and BTANLEY J. 


O'Connor: Gold and megalsthic 
activity in prehistorio and recent west 
VOL. XXXV. PARTO, 
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Borneo. (Data Paper No. 77.) xiv, 
331 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Southeast 
Asia Program, Dept. of Asian Studies, 
Cornell University, 1970. $4. 


This book is desoribed as a data paper (pp. 
v, 191) to provide further information on, 
and discussion of, the iron-workmg sites 
discovered by  Harrisson at the Sarawak 
River delta and previously described by the 
authors in No. 72 of the same series, Hxcava- 
tions of the prehistoric sron industry in west 
Borneo, 1969, as well as by Cheng Te Kun 
in Archaeology in Sarawak (Cambridge, Heffer, 
1969). However, sober discussion and useful 
facta are the last thing to look for in this 
extraordinary volume which flies in the face 
of all accepted conventions of archaeological 
reporting, mixing metaphyaical speculation, 
folk-tales, aphorisms, and occasional descrip- 
taons of miscellaneous stone structures, rocks, 
and pebbles encountered by Harrisson on his 
wanderings through Borneo. In style the 
book is prolix, colloquial, suggestave rather 
than precisely descriptive, and the organiza- 
tion appears to have developed out of random 
thought associations. Consequently it 1s 
difficult to be certain what the authors’ main 
thesis 18, and which data they think relevant 
to, or supporting such 8 thesis. The mam 
pointe as understood by the reviewer, seem 
to be as follows. 

(1) The Sarawak River delta, sparsely 
populated in recent times, was the scene of 
intensive iron-working by native Borneans 
producing metal for export to China between 
A.D. 800 and 1350. Cheng Te K'un's assertion 
that this was Chinese mining and smelting 18 
not disoussed here. 

(2) That the two excavated sites, Sungei 
Jaong and Bongkisam, are sequential in time 
and represent different degrees of Bornean 
acceptance of foreign religious and cultural 
values. 

(3) That, despite ‘ meagre references’, and 
few objects, west Borneo was a major source of 
gold in prehistoric times and that 1t was 
Indian demand for gold which, indirectly, 
brought Tantric Buddhism to Borneo. 

(4) That Batu Gambar and the other 
carved and pecked rocks at the Jaong site 
show that gold (of which some 50 fragmenta 
were found in various trenches), ron-working, 
and megaliths were culturally related pheno- 
mena in prehistoric Borneo. 

(5) That to single out only the use of large 
stones for the construction of ritual and 
funerary monuments and to call this ‘ mega- 
lithio activity’ is not justafiable since small 
stones may have been used in addition to, or 
apart from, large stones. To include this 
“ megalithic thinking’ 1n small stones [sic] a 
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new concept of ‘ micro-megalithio’ is pro- 
posed in which the ‘riverine or seashore 
pebble ıs seen as the micro-sibling of much 
m BSontheast Asian megalithic rites” [eio, 
p. vi. 

(6) That, since people can ‘ megalith ' [etc, 
p. 195] in small stones too, the pebble-beds 
encountered at Jaong are the remains of 
‘sacral areas’ and are, in some unspecified 
way comparable to the ‘ micro-megalthic’ 
shrine at Bongkisam. 

(7) That since no megaliths (or their mioro- 
siblings?) in Borneo can reliably be dated to 
earlier than about A.D. 800-1000 (the date 
claimed for the beginning of iron-working at 
Jaong), there 18 some (but unstated) relation- 
ship between the introduotion of iron (from 
China?), the produotion of gold (for India?), 
and the attribution of ritus! value to stones 
(possibly an ancient and indigenous tradition, 
pp. 194-5). 

The contradictions and absurdities which 
these assumptions lead to cannot be adequately 
discussed in & short review but we are told, 
for instance, that for nearly half & millennium 
before the arrival of European rule the 
Sarawak River delta was sparsely and erratio- 
ally settled (p. 3), but that in this same 
region, ‘the history of intensive commercial 
working of these deposits (alluvial gold) can 
be traced back to at least 1760 and almost 
certamly long predates that prehistorically ', 
that ‘ there 1s also a long tradition of coastal 
craftsmanship in gold . . .' (p. 31); but on 
the other hand (p. 87), ‘so httle prehistoric 
gold survives inmde Borneo that any firmer 
conclusion remams impracticable’, and that 

‘in Borneo and elsewhere, this oraft (gold- 
working) had no depth of great tradition 


* mioro-mogalithio formulations’ 
silence is best, but it is reassuring to see that 
Helmut Loofs, source of much of the authors’ 
information and ideas about the distribution 
of megalithic remains in South East Asia is 
exoused from any responsibility ; for which 
he must be very grateful. 

The stratigraphy and distribution of 
materials at the Jaong site are not adequately 
desoribed neither in this, nor in the earlier 
report, despite the 10 tables and verbal 
conflicts of ch. xix, ‘The Jaong pebble-beds 
(and gold again)’. The clearest exposition of 
the stratigraphy is given in table 20, ‘ Struo- 
ture of the ground at Jaong’ (p. 125) in 
which seven layers are listed although the 
lowest, ‘Sandstone’ 1s rather surprisingly 
numbered 8. This 1s supplemented by the 
useful information as to the ‘ Usual depth of 
layer where present’, and olarified by the 
statement that ‘there are enough whole 
stoneware vessels intact below (none above) 
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the beds to confirm that the normal system 
of stratification, weak as it is in the delta, 
retains its logio here’ (p. 119). By normal 
stratification the authors presumably mean 
that ‘average stratification’ referred to in 
the earlier publication whioh begins with a 
layer called ‘Under the surface’, contains 
separate linea of burnt compacted soil, and 
which ends with ‘native rock’, or ‘sterile 
sand ’, all of which except the last can appear 
in any order. 

References to the emplacement of nearly 
100,000 pebbles (p. 124), and the ‘ Jaong 
structure’ (p. 126) are taken to imply that 
the pebble-beds are man-made (hence the 
micro-megalithic) and a geologist’s opinion 18 
quoted to the effect that the pebbles are not 
a random stream sample, although 16 appears 
that they were not examined in situ. How- 
ever, some of the facts scattered throughout 
oh. xix suggest to the reviewer (who has not 
seen these pebble-beds, nor are they illus- 
trated) that they might be purely natural 
formations; the graded beds of sand, silt, 
and gravel regularly produced during the 
lateral deposition of & mature river in flood : 

(a) the area, thickness, and density of the 
pebble-beds varies greatly from place to 
place ; 

(b) in some trenches more than one horizon 
of pebbles was found, and in at least one 
place (p. 119) the pebbles were coarser 
towards the base of the horizon ; 

(c) some parts of some pebble-beds were 
sloping ; 

(d) the pebble-beds occurred in at least three 
stratigraphio unite, Black Soil IL, Yellow 
Sand, and White Sand (p. 125) ; 

(e) there seemed to be no regular correlation 
between the pebble-beds and arohaeologioal 
materials; iron slag, gold, iron fragments, 
and broken sherds were found above, within, 
and below the beds. 

It 1 difficult to be certain about this last 
point since the data are presented in such a 
chaotic way, but the only regularity claimed 
(p. 119) is that some complete stoneware 
vessels were found below the beds, but never 
above them. This seems to be equally oon- 
sistent with natural deposition as with 
human activity. However, on this question 
it is best to let the authors have the last say, 

. . . artifactual material is only found 
sparsely in the black soul, as it is generally 
the rule for all sand unless a pebble-bed or 
at least grouped extraneous placed pebbles 
are present to lower the artifact stratification 
potential’ (p. 126, eic). 

A reviewer of the authors’ previous publica- 
tion (BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971; 187-8) noted 
that ıt ‘ threatens to bring the oraft of pre- 
historic archaeology into disrepute’; one 
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fears that this has now been achieved and 
fae next oasualty can only be Cornell 
University if the Southeast Asia Program 
continues to lend ite name to such work. 

I. 0. GLOVER 


CrumgRT Donap BOHNGIDER : West 
African Pidgin-English : a desorip- 
tive langutsiic analysis with texts and 
glossary from the Cameroon area. 
xiv, 242 pp. Athens, Ohio: [Center 
for International Studies, Ohio Uni- 
versity, 1970]. $6. 


While the Pidgin-English described in this 
privately published Ph.D. thesis is specifically 
tkat of the highlands of West Cameroon, the 
author claims to have found it mtelligible 
abo in Sierra Leone, Gambia, and Nigeria. 
Faced with the problem of & speech com- 
munity that 1a neither continuous nor homo- 
geneous, although the various dialeote and 
idiolects are stated to be mutually intelligible 
tc most people, the author has had to fall 
beck on the analysis of an over-all pattern 
of what he calls ‘Broad Pidgin-English ' 
(aa distinct from ‘ anglicized Pidgin-English ’, 
wth olear mterference from English, and 
'gmsimilated Pidgin-Englieh’, with inter- 
fecenoe from the speakers own mother 
tongue). This is probably a fair compromise, 
al:hough it has some disadvantages, as also 
hes the author's use of himself as principal 
inCormant (based on his 14 years’ missionary 
experience), even though his own data were 
supplemented by material from various 
informants and by the systematio analysis 
of. 17 varied texts published here with 
trenslations. 

The analysis proceeds from the smaller to 
th» larger unita of speech, beginning with 
phonology and ending with sentence forma- 
ticn, and gives a reasonably clear pragmatio 
acsount of the language in operation, including 
& aseful desoription of phrase types and the 
mejor sentence types. But there is some lack 
of precision in the demarcation of grammatical 
categories. ‘The description of the closed 
syrtems of pronominal forms and other 
*fcnetors' (grammatical markers) of various 
types is satisfactory, except that although 
the categories are apparently to be defined 
by listing, in some cases only partial liste are 
given. Again, the detailed treatment of the 
behaviour of various sub-categories of adjec- 
tivas, nouns, verbs, and adverbs (classed 
together as ‘ contentives’) is clear; but the 
suthor's critena for distinguishing these 
catagories (which in fact often have over- 
lapping membership) are not olearly and 
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rigorously stated, in spite of the claim on 
p. 49 to have 'olearly defined’ the use of 
the terms. 

The author's fairly liberal use of technical 
jargon sometimes leads him away into 
obscurity, while at other times one finds 
imprecise or unscientific statements such as: 
‘the predicate is more important than that 
of English’ (p. 5), ‘the preposition always 
has a definite relation to another contentive ' 
(p. 75), ‘ This subordinating functor inoludes 
complex groups within a main sentence [i.e. 
introduces subordinate clauses ?| It permits 
the speaker or subject to express an opinion’ 
(p. 79). 

The phonological sections also, for all their 
detail, need to be approached with some 
reserve. For instance, are the d, t, s, n, and 
T of Pidgin-Englsh oorreotly desoribed as 
‘dental’, with no mention at all of alveolar 
or palato-alveolar consonants ? ‘ Post-palatal 
liquid’ is clearly a misnomer for L And in 
dealing with phonotactics, surely to speak 
of ‘loss of post-vocalic hquid’ /r/ in ‘ court’ 
> [k6t] and ‘horse’ > [hós| is not an 
accurate description of the situation when 
account is taken of English dialectal differ- 
ences (and even when allowance is made for 
the fact that ‘the English schools of the 
West Cameroon try to dmll the feature 
[' post-vooalie r'] mto the student’). Even 
more unsatisfactory 18 the author's treatment 
of the English—Pidgin correspondenees suoh 
as ‘rubber’ > [róbà/, ‘better’ > [bétà/, 
which are described in terms of the replace- 
ment of /-br/ by /-ba/, [-tr] by /-ta/. Here 
the author's own American pronunciation 
would seem to have obtruded, as it does in 
the phonetio spelling in the questionnaire 
used for his phonological survey (e.g. ‘ stop’ 
= [stap/, ‘blood’ = /bled/, where also the 
marking of vowel length is extremely erratic. 
This is surely unsound (except perhaps for 
teaching Pidgm to Americans), unless it can 
be shown that the English of American 
mussionaries has been a factor in the develop- 
ment of Cameroon Pidgm, which seems very 
doubtful. 

In general however, the book is to be 
welcomed in spite of its shortcomings, as a 
serious attempt at a systematic description of 
Cameroon Pidgin-English as a language in 
its own right, providing much new detailed 
information, and also as a helpful introduction 
to the language for those with a more practical 
aim 1n mind. 

D. W. ARNOTT 


W. H. Warreuny (ed.): Language use 
and social change : problems of multi- 
lingualism with special reference to 
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eastern Africa. Studies presented and 
discussed at the ninth International 
African Seminar at University College, 
Dar es Salaam, December 1968. x, 
406 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1971. £3. 


This volume contains papers of great 
variety and interest. It is well introduced 
and gives a good impression of work in 
progress on an important subject. It falls 
into a general and a specifically African part. 
Fishman leads off with a typology of the 
ways new nations have solved the national 
language problem. In Type A, rulers decide 
that there is no national and pre-existing 
‘Great Tradition’. Political integration 
(‘ Nationiam’) dictates the selection of a 
‘ Language of Wider Communication ’ (LWO) 
as the national language (e.g. East Cameroon, 
Ghana). In Type B, a ' Great Tradition’ and 
associated language is stated to exist, the 
integration is cultural (‘ Nationalism "), while 
a LWC is sometimes adopted ‘ transitionally ' 
and for 'modern funotions' (e.g. Ethiopia, 
Israel, Somalia). In Type C, there are several 
* Great Traditions’, and compromise choices 
ocour. A LWC may be chosen as a ‘ Working 
Language ’, while several traditional languages 
are developed (e.g. India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaysia). Besides this armament of terms 
Fishman also uses the familar H and L 
typologies ; while his nation-types become 
* A-modal ’, ‘ Uni-modal ’, and ‘ Multi-modal ’. 
The problems of fitting in individual cases are 
admitted (eg. the Philippines, Tanzania, 
Ethiopia—and, as ever, what about Ireland?). 

Critioisms of classifications of this kind do 
not rest on the number of unclassifiable cases, 
go much as on the tendenoy of students of the 
subject to reify such very preliminary sortings. 
Nothing could have seemed less dogmatic, 
more provisional, than the old 'H' and 
*L' language varieties (high and low!), or 
than the Afmean ‘A’ and ‘B?’ towns 
(‘ traditional’ or ‘ modern"), but some have 
long wished to see the back of them. We are 
wiss to take great care, therefore, before we 
send (even in the good cause of classification) 
another cloud of terms into the far from 
limpid atmosphere of conventional social 
soience. Already we find Whiteley, in his 
quite sympathetic comments, having to say: 
‘In both Kenya and Tanzania it seems to 
me that some decisions conforming to a 
Type A pattern oo-exist with others related 
to a Type B pattern...’. 

In Nida and Wonderly’s paper, ‘ societies ' 
are further divided according to how they 
recognize a 'three-language structure’: (1) 
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an 'In-group Language’, (2) an ' Out-group 
Language’, and (3) & ‘ Language of Speoial- 
ized Information’. Some speakers may have 
a ‘ four-language structure’, but the authors 
call this exceptional. Examples of a ‘ two- 
language structure’? occur in Holland or 
Haiti, of a ‘one-language structure’ the 
United States. 

W. P. Robinson notes, in his paper, that 
the literature of the ‘fragile new world of 
sociolinguistios’ is at that ‘early stage of 
development, when prescriptions and evalua- 
tions are commoner than descriptions and 
explanations, and priorities for action sre 
asserted with more fervour than theoretical 
or empirical justifications’. It is, I think, 
true that reviewers of & more anthropological 
persuasion tend to be conscious of the low 
theoretical development in sociolinguistics 
(not, I hasten to add, lower than in some of 
the sociology to which it looks). On the 
other hand, when presented with theoretical 
discussion, some sociolinguists complain of 
feeling ‘undernourished’. It is fitting that 
Robinson should present here views on 
Bernstein’s ‘restricted’ and ‘ elaborated’ 
codes, because whatever may be thought of 
some of Bernstein’s own later ‘ elaborations’ 
of the distinction, it does avoid some pitfalls 
of ad hoc classification. It is rooted in a 
genume social, lmguistic, educational, and 
political problem which is well-documented 
in itself, and goes back to Professor Higgins. 
Language use even in a ‘ monoglottel’ 
society can shape the very consciousness of 
self. While bearing on the nature and aims 
of education in one particular gociety, the 
terminology has sufficient generality to permit 
of relationship to other less data-laden 
theories. Some criticism of the ‘ restricted ’/ 
‘ elaborated.’ distinotion turns on Bernstein's 
contentedness with two codes, rather than 
with a series of such abstractions. Whiteley’s 
commente here on the allocation of ' restricted 
codes’ to the expression of stazus relation- 
ships (why then do restricted codes expreas 
only ‘ low statua?) are well taken. He pointa 
out from Parkin's stady in Kampala that 
over connected stretches of discourse Swahili 
operated in role expression as both ‘restricted’ 
and ‘elaborated’ oode (as also did English). 
Bernatein’s theory is sufficiently an honourable 
product of its own British educational and 
social setting for it not to provide in itself a 
general theory. Such generality as it does 
possess lies leas in its older communication 
theory metaphors than 1n its relation to wider 
studies of society as sign-systems. ‘ Restricted 
codes’ (I have myself tentatively suggested) 
are merely specialized cases of sign-systems 
which have not been ‘unpacked’ into 
language, and for which the rules of the 
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semiotic must be elicited mainly outside 
language. Such systems, far from being a 
kind of low-clasa survival, are always being 
generated (and never so copiously as under 
the ‘blank banners’ that express present 
sootal changes). 

The affective nature of social symbolism 
has not received of late the attention accorded 
vo cognition. Lambert discusses the more 
Zavourable character evaluations that 
Canadian respondente made of identical 
speakers, when they spoke in an English- 
Canadian manner rather than a French- 
Canadian manner. Lambert hopes that 
bilinguals may rise above these categorizations 
and be the pioneers of a less ethnocentric 
mode of social intercourse. Gumperz and 
Hernandez disouss code-switching among 
Mexican-Americans as a ‘ cognitive’ problem. 
They suggest that the process of lexical 
shoice and code-switoching have much in 
common, but their explanation rests on 
‘agsoolations’ set up between the social 
snvironment and language varieties, ‘ which 
are like the associations between words and 
objecta’? (p. 122). If we only knew what 
those associations were like! Finally, Fishman 
and Cooper’s factor analysis technique leads 
them to a request for an interdiseiphnary 
approach between lmguists, psychologists, 
and sociologists. 

The more specialized part m of the volume 
concentrates mainly on East Africa, although 
West Africa, Ethiopia, and the Congo are 
also represented.  Criper and  Ladefoged 
argue that general statements about Uganda 
multilingualism ignore the different relative 
statuses that the various vernaculars have at 
each level of local administration. Abdulaziz 
discusses Tanzania’s Swahili poloy. Mazrui 
points out the tendency for Muslims to 
associate English with Christianity, and thus 
to lag m learning the language. Languages 
associated with Islam (Arabic, Swahrh, 
Hausa) conversely have spread well among 
fellow-Africans. Mazrui 15 at pains to point 
out the supposed ‘ correctness’ of Muslim 
English, which he attributes to the phonemic 
features of their first languages. (Surely it 
would be due rather to the very recency of 
the acquisition and its reception as a totally 
foreign language—one thinks of Highlands, 
Irsh, and Welsh English, even of the Latin 
of the Britons, all of which have been similarly 
characterized as 'correot") Swahili as a 
medium of instruction is also disoussed by 
Gorman. 

Feiguson's paper gives an interesting 
account of how hteracy in Ga‘az, Amhario, 
and Arabic is acquued in Ethiopia, 1n various 
traditional and modern oontexte. There i8 
marked stress on the rote-learning of un- 
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intelligible matter, but the author suggests 
that this may be actually helpful ın repro- 
ducing non-native phonemes. Andrzejewski’s 
paper on Somali examines the role of broad- 
casting in spreading neologisms, and gives 
examples of the way the latter are constructed. 
Hauu Fulass, however, gives us (for Amharic) 
a closer insight into some of the syntactical 
difficulties of wielding this sort of new 
vocabulary, calqued as it 1s on that of the 
world languages. No wonder loan-words 
often win the day: Mosha’s paper discusses 
the sources and phonological fates of some 
of these in Luganda. The Senegal project of 
Calvet—the elaboration of a ' Basic Wolof’ 
—is rather more ambitious, but although 
fraught with obvious technical and other 
difficulties, much may be learnt from it. 
Berry on the Madina Project in Ghana, Neale 
on Asians in Nairobi, Parkin on Kampala, 
Polomé on Lubumbashi, all take us to the 
social situation iteelf and the bewildering 
range of choices made by individuals in 
multilingual conditions. One thing seems 
certain: languange use becomes a conscious 
element in somal transactions. It is remark- 
able that students of ‘ethnicity’ have 
neglected this most central feature of their 
studies. 

The paper by Alexandre on an (Hast) 
Cameroon élite group is important for this 
collection. Without ıt, the picture would not 
have inoluded an adaptation arnved at in 
West African areas long in contact with 
Europe. One knows Alexandre’s kind of 
people:  French-using and rather relaxed 
about whether ther children even learn their 
‘vernacular’. They have, mutatis mutandis, 
their Enghsh-using equivalents elsewhere. It 
would be a mistake to characterize Ghana or 
East Cameroon as a whole by the language 
uses of the éhtes. Nevertheless, élitist 
‘ metropolitanism’ is also accompanied by 
the spread of creolized, or merely sub-standard, 
English and (despite frequent denials) French 
In many West Afnoan towns a diglosma of 
olass through a ‘ metropolitan’ language can 
already be perceived. Because of the demo- 
graphio importance of the region, the omission 
of more detailed accounts of characteristic 
West African developments 18 one serious 
cause of imbalance in this volume. 

Joan Maw’s account of trying to teach art 
to Ganda children comes closest to examining 
those universal problems of translation which 
must be analysed before we oan have any 
clear appreciation of what lies behind notions 
like ‘language choice’. For these children 
the “hot” sky was ‘red’, while the ‘empty’ 
sky was ‘ white’ (or ‘ bmght’?). The author 
experienced directly the old problems of 
colour olassification through the ohildren’s 
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selection of paints. Southall’s paper tackles 
a related topic. Many terms found in neigh- 
bouring languages of Africa are clearly 
etymologically connected (sometimes they are 
borrowed from each other), but the conceptual 
categories to which they refer do not matoh 
up exactly. Southall disousses the distribution 
of cognates of Dinka jok ‘ spint, power’, and 
their overlap with other Nilotio categories, as 
well as with the supposedly Banta rubanga. 
The idea of the ' Imguistio reservoir’ is now 
well established in comparative studies in 
Africa, and cuts across simple ‘genetic’ 
models of transmission. These two papers 
will interest scholars concerned with the 
* programmatio ' as well as the ‘ transactional ' 
aspeota of society. 

Parta 1 and zm of the volume do not fit 
together extremely cloeely, but the editor's 
thoughtful introduction makes up in large 
part for this deficiency. It is to be hoped that 
Africanists, and not only linguiste, will pay 
attention to it. 

EDWIN ABDENER 


Ytsur FApL Hasan (ed.) : Muhammad 
al-Nür b. Dayf Allah: Kitab œ- 
tabagat ft khugüg a QUNM wa uL 
sühhin wa CL wa "Lehu'ara 
ft — L6üdàán. cada Studies 
Library, 1.) [xxv], 423 pp. [Khar- 
toum: University of Khartoum], 
1971. 


The Tabagat of Wad Dayf Allah, as this 
work is commonly known, is, with the Funj 
Chronicle,! one of the two principal historical 
sources for the period of the Funj sultanate 
in the Nilotic Sudan. Its author, who died in 
1224/1809-10, was a member of an established 
family of “ulama living in Halfayat al-Mulük, 
the capital of the ‘Abdallab! viceroys of the 
Funj sultans. The work, a biographical 
dictionary of Sudanese holy men, containg 
270 notices of sainta and scholars who 
flourished from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century, chiefly in the northern territories 
which formed the ‘Abdallibi sphere of 
influence. The importance of the data which 


1A oritical edition of the Funj Chronicle 
has been published as Ahmad b. al-Hajj Abü 
[sic] ‘All Katib al-Shina, Makhitijat Katib 
al-Shiina: tahqiq al-Shaiir Busayls ‘Abd 
noe > Tapa nd. [Cairo, c. 1901]. This is 
ve MSS. Two other MSS have 
anik become known to me; one 
was made in 1931 and is now among the 
Arkell papers yere 2, File 6) in the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, the other was 
made for Manaficla Par in 1847 and 18 
now in the University of Nottingham Library 
(MB Pa X 3). 
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it provides on Sudane? 
life in the Funj period, a 
hight it throws on pi 
developmente, has long 
late Sir Harold Mao? 
annotated summary tra 
from a single MS availa’ 
of the Arabs in the Sua 
it 217-323. Two un 
based on a single MB, 1 
were published in Cairo 
Dà'üd Mandil and Sh: 
respectively, and it is 
versions (both now ve 
concerned with Sudanes 
had to rely. Extract 
translation were publish 
Hillelson in Sudan An 
1935, 172-203, and tho 
material examined in J. 
Islam in the Sudan, Lo 
The need for an ests 
been apparent. Wad 
MS was, it seems, losi 
but Yüsuf Fadl Has 
collating five MSS, am 
guishes two recension 
believes MS Barriy&b (: 
thought lost) to be the 
does not appear to has 
paper, water-marks, 01 
the age of the MSS. 
MSS lying behind the 
MaoMichael, Mandil, ar 
and useful introduotior 
gives an account of ti 
Nilotic Sudan, the fan 
Dayf Allah, the scope t 
Tabagit, the MSS and 
preparing this edition 
method he has followe 
primarily upon MS 1 
critical apparatus is 
explanatory notes on 
dialect-words ocourring 
appearanoe of this editio 
the work of students 
religion, and instituti 
warmly welcomed. 


C. 8. Nicwonis: : 
politics, diplomacy 
East African littor 
Antony’s College, 
tions, No. 2.) 4 
George Allen and 
£6. 


This carefully delin 
the history of the Esasi 
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a turbulent half-century which witnessed the 
progressive expansion and consolidation of 
‘Omani power along the coast, culminating 
in the transfer of ‘Omani government from 
Masgat to Zanzibar. From the wealth of 
material provided by official reports, corres- 
pondenoe, manuseripte, and previous studies 
O. 8. Nicholls provides her readers with a 
move by move account of British, Frenoh, 
and ‘Omani aotivities during this period of 
developing economic and political interest in 
East African affairs. Despite her early 
assertion, ‘. . . I have tried to focus my 
attention mainly upon the Swahili ooast 
itself and upon the reaction of ita peoples to 
the various intruders with whose threats and 
blandishmenta they had to contend’, it is, 
for this reviewer, her account of the inter- 
action between Saiyid Sa'id and the Western 
Powers, and the skill which he deployed in 
turning their vaoillations to his own advantage 
which dominates the narrative and gives the 
book ite coherence. By contrast her account 
of Swahili society at the outset of the period 
and during the following half-century seems 
cursory and lacking in substance. In saying 
this, however, one must recognize that the 
available evidence does not compare either in 
quality or in quantity with that available for 
the rest of the study : it must also be recog- 
nized that the author's focus is somewhat 
narrower than the quotation might lead one to 
suppose. It 1s evident from the text that it is 
the coastal towns of the region, especially 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, and those of the Lamu 
Archipelago, that are being singled out for 
attention, and that within these towns it is 
only the members of the political hierarchy 
with whom the ‘Om&nis had dealings, that are 
being studied. 

Thus, it is somewhat misleading to say that 
the system which the *Omünis set up on the 
Swahili coast *. . . would have collapsed had 
they not achieved the co-operation of sections 
of the local populace . . . '. The important 
seotions were olearly the ruling families, and 
the system did collapse wherever they were 
hostile, as in Mombasa and Siu. The author 
plays this down as ‘ political turbulence on a 
local level’ but it is difficult to seo why the 
‘Oménis should be congratulated on avoiding 
‘provoking large-scale Swahili resistance ’. 
The coastal towns were, after all, politically 
autonomous and frequently in competition 
with one another, despite kinship ties between 
the ruling families, and there is little evidence 
of any organization throngh which resources 
could have been marshalled on the provocation 
of a common enemy. 

As described here the ruling families con- 
stituted an important stratum of Swahili 
society : they, together with other landlords 
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and merchants made up the élite, while the 
remainder of society, subsistence cultivators or 
fishermen, formed a lower stratum of peasants. 
While there were, evidently, some kinship ties 
between members of the élite in different parte 
of the coast, little is known about relationships 
between members of the peasant communities. 
Indeed the relationship between the two strata 
within the towns, and elsewhere, remains 
obscure, though in ite size and distinotiveness 
the ruling group geems to have varied greatly. 
For example, the Hadimu of south-central 
Zanzibar recognized the over-all authority of 
a mwenye mkuu, who evidently belonged to & 
ruling family of Shiraz rather than Hadimu 
origin. Whether it is the holder of this office 
that is referred to as ‘king’ of Zanzibar (p. 
28; see aleo J. M. Gray, History of Zanzibar, 
OUP, 1962, 159-61) and whether the pro- 
pertied Swahili who are alleged to have left 
Zanzibar for Mafia (p. 27) constituted part of 
the Shirazi élite of the Hadimu or some quite 
separate unit is not olear. The evidence sug- 
gests that the élite formed the remains of 
some earlier immigration of foreigners who 
ruled directly over the Hadimu as the ‘Oman! 
were to rule indirectly through their mwenye 
mkuu. The presence of ruling families 18 
attested from the other major towns, e.g. 
Mombasa, Kilwa, Pate, Lamu, ete, though 
the position is complicated in Mombasa by the 
Mazrui being classed as Arabs (p.311) and 
being contraposed to a plurality of sub-groups, 
the Twelve Tribes. The position of the ruling 
families in the smaller settlements is agam 
different. Pemba, for example, seems only 
rarely to have been united under a single ruler 
and whether the various diwans on the island 
formed parts of separate élites, were linked 
genealogically or not, remains unanswered. 
Similarly, on the mainland (pp. 38-41) 
opposite Zanzibar there appears to have been 
a wider base to the political structure, but to 
what extent the jumbe was dependent only on 
the members of the élite for his authority 18 
nob olear. 

These are, however, really questions which 
belong to a different book, and it is perhaps 
unfair to take the author to task for not having 
answered them in this one, which in other ree- 
peote is admirable. Particularly welcome is 
the extensive use of Swahili sources, though the 
text might have been enlivened by the 
judicious use of some of the verses of Muyaka 
bin Haji, one of the earlier and certainly the 
most distinguished in & long line of Swahili 
political poets. 

W. H. WHITELEY 


MIOHAEL UROWDER (ed.) : West African 
resistance : the military response to 
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colonial occupation. xiv, 314 pp., 
8 plates. London: Hutchinson and 
Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1971. £6. 


West African resistance suffers somewhat 
fom a title that seems more concerned to 
catoh a trend than to describe accurately the 
essays that it brings together in this useful 
volume. Better perhaps to have called it 
' Essays in West African military organiza- 
tion’; but even then & number of the con- 
tributions appear to me to belong as much to 
general history as to the speciahzed category 
of military history. 

It is not possible to generalize on nine essays 
concerned with as many different societies and 
areas. The following commente were upper- 
most in my mind after reading the whole 
work—an experience that was always inter- 
esting and sometimes stimulating. 

B. Olatunji Oloruntamehin’s contribution is 
especially welcome for the way he stresses 
the role of Sanüs! ideology in inspiring 
Mahmadou Lamine and. bis followers. Militant 
Safi revivalism is now emerging as an ım- 
portant foroe behind the West African 
jiháds ; and it is therefore not surprising to 
find it carried over into the stuggle against the 
non-Muslim Europeans. What is mportant 
is to have pointed out that it was the reoent 
experienoe of the Sanüsi against the Europeans 
in North Afmoa that influenced Lamine ; and 
not the rather earlier militancy of the farigas 
that seems to have had its origin in a Süfi 
revival in Cairo c. 1750. Without doubt there 
is a need for a detailed study of the Süfi 
movements in West Africa from 1700 to 1900, 
with an analysis in depth of the roles they 
played. 

Yves Person's essay on Guinea-Samori left 
& different impression. There is every reason 
to welcome attempts to rehabilitate the great 
personalities of West African history who have 
been portrayed with prejudice by earlier 
European historians. But this needs to be 
done with fact as well as fervour. We are told 
that such titles as Samors le Sanglant are 
‘ basio misrepresentations’ (p. 111). Maybe. 
But the fact that he was a military commander 
of some distinotion—whioh is all that Person 
seems concerned to prove—does not neces- 
sarily make this adjective inappropriate. It 
is, 80 Person tells us (p. 123), part of the 
“black legend’ that Samori sold his own 
subjecta to meet his financial requirements. 
His discovery that these 2,800 to 3,000 persons 
who were sold per year, a figure the equivalent 
of a four-hundredth of the population of the 
empire, were ‘ exclusively rebels and prisoners 
of war’ hardly restores Semori’s reputation, 
nor makes the legend lees applicable. 

Throughout this essay there is a fervency 
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expressed in such phrases as ‘ fantastio feats 
of skill and bravery . . .' that collapses into 
&nti-ol-max when one learns that this resulted 
in ‘a total of a mere hundred French soldiers 
wounded’. Brave Samori’s soldiers may have 
been; but fantastic skill requires a rather 
higher body-count than that to support it. 
At p. 129 it is ‘ at the cost of a terrible assault ' 
that the French ‘ managed to storm the palis- 
ades . . .'; but in the next paragraph ıt 
appears that in this and other actions between 
31 Msy snd 15 June the French lost two 
killed and 29 seriously wounded. This kind of 
over-writing leaves me with the impression 
that I am being hustled mto judgements 
which the faote do not support. 

What is useful in Person's essay is the 
faotua. information, difficult to lay hands on 
in the primary sources, that he gives about the 
types of rifles used by Samori’s forces: 
Chassepote, Gras, Kropatachek repeaters, and 
a few Lebels ; aa well as the types and calibres 
of the French artillery. If he oould have gone 
on to say more about ther rates of fire, 
effective ranges, how plentiful was the supply 
of ammunition for the various types of 
weapon, and how Samori coped with the 
extremely difficult logistic problem of ensuring 
that each man had the right calibre and type 
of carsndge in his pouches, this would have 
been of great value and interest. For it is 
difficult to believe that these soldiers, lacking 
in formal musketry training and fire control 
as they were, could still have used these pre- 
cision weapons so ineffeotively as to kul the 
French in only twos and threes. A gness that 
may not be wide of the mark is that they 
seldom had the right ammunition for their 
pieces 

Person’s description of the organization of 
Samor’s army is interesting and important ; 
and it 18 good to read the work of an historian 
who is obviously well acquainted with the 
language of the people whom he studies. 

D. J. M. Muffett'a eesay interested me 
particularly, less for the light it throws on the 
fight against the British—ebout which there 
is littl» to say except that it was hopeless from 
the start—but rather for the valuable infor- 
mation it givea about the traditional organiza- 
tion snd weaponry of the Sokoto caliphate, 
much of which was obviously inherited from 
the HaBe; and for his analysis of the tactical 
and strategic aspects of the Fulani Holy War. 
Muffett’s familiarity with the Hausa language 
gives his artiole an authority and depth that 
make it especially valuable. 

Roes’s suggestion that the Amazons of 
Dahomey owed their ferocity to the rule 
enforcing chastity upon them is perhaps best 
regarced as one of the interesting assumptions 
of msle chauvinism. However, on perusing 
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the centre plate that immortalizes one of these 
martial ladies, one feels that perhaps not much 
enforcement was needed ? 

Michael Crowder’s introduction is a most 
competent and useful drawing together of 
information on the types of arms employed ; 
their rates of fire; equipment; communica- 
tions and the relative strengths of the forces 
engaged. I think, however, he misunderstands 
the role of the Maxim gun (p. 8) in that by 
stressing it could be used easily with forward 
troops he seems to credit it with a mobility 
and offensive capabihty I do not think it in 
fact possessed. The Maxim, certainly a fine 
advance in weapon technology, was neverthe- 
less borne on a pack animal and it had to be 
dismantled and reassembled before every 
action {exoept possibly in moving forward very 
short distances). The real tactical skill of the 
European commanders lay not in their ex- 
ploitation of this weapon’s mobility ; but in 
their use of ground in such a way as to draw 
the opposing forces, particularly cavalry, into 
ite fleld of fire. Vandeleur’s comments on the 
Maxim’s uses and limitations (Campaigning 
on the upper Nile and Niger, London, 1898, 
280), where he describes it as being used in 
much the same way as artillery, as well as the 
way it was handled at the battle of Burmi, 
make this very clear. 

The book contains an excellent set of maps 
and there is good footnoting and biblio- 
graphical referencing throughout. 


MHEVYN HISKETT 


Gorpon MacKay HALIBURTON: The 
prophet Harris: a study of an 
African prophet and hts mass-move- 
ment in the Ivory Coast and the Gold 
Coast, 1913-1915. xxii, 250 pp., map 
fon endpapers]S. London: Longman 
Group Ltd., 1971. £3.50. 


This is an extraordinary story, never before 
told in such careful detail, of the Liberian 
prophet Harris, and his conversion to Christian- 
ity of it may be some 200,000 people, during 
& brief period in 1918-14.  Haliburton 
elaborates the ‘colonial situation’, stressed 
by Balandier as the particular breeding 
ground for such prophet movements, of 
Liberia and the Ivory Coast. Notice, however, 
that the equation really fits only one of the 
three territories in which Harris worked, the 
Ivory Coast: in Liberia, where the ‘ situation ' 
was as galling, partioularly for the Grebo, 
Harris's people, perhaps as in the Ivory Coast, 
there was no mass response to the prophet, 
while in the Gold Coast thousands were 
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converted in much mulder political and social 
circumstances. 

Harris’s message centred upon a frontal 
attack against witchoraft and ‘fetish’ of 
every kind. Again and again whole villages 
burnt their fetishes, to the delight of astonished. 
French colonial officials who had themselves 
campaigned, with very marginal success, 
against what they regarded as superstition. 
Converts accepted Harris’s baptism. Hali- 
burton speaks of it as ‘only... & step—e 
substitution of God for the former pantheon 
of gods and spirits, and an observance of 
God’s taboos in the place of theirs’. This 
makes it sound, I think, too simple. Con- 
version—why, incidentally, replace a perfeotly 
good old-fashioned term by an anthropological 
barbarism, ‘a revitalisation movement '?—of 
so immediate, profound, and lasting effect as 
that achieved by Harris is rather a long step. 
But, coupled with a radical change in belief 
was as little dislocation as possible of the 
social fabriz: villages and communities were 
converted entire, and leadership remained 
with the elders; indeed, by eradicating 
witohcraft suspicions, the new faith strength- 
ened social solidarity. Is it a general rule, 
perhaps, that 8 man may sooner change his 
beliefs than his social habita? 

The first World War ended Harris's inter- 
national career: he was summarily deported 
from the Ivory Coast back to Liberia. In 
innumerable ways the war affeoted Christianity 
in Africa, perhaps moat of all in thrasting new 
responsibility on African shoulders, as so 
many foreizn mission workers withdrew, and 
funds and supplies ran short. Haliburton 
provides muoh interesting incidental informa- 
tion, but the Church and the War is still & 
grand theme in African history awaiting 
carefully focused and speoifio study. 

In the Gold Coast Harris’s converta had, at 
his bidding, flocked to ohurches already 
established there, Methodist and Roman 
Catholio. In the Ivory Coast there was no 
organized Protestant alternative, and only a 
tiny Catholic presence, so Harris had advised 
his converts to wait. This they, with re- 
markable perseverance, did, whilst the French 
authorities farthered the war effort by burning 
churches. Only in 1923 did the Methodiste 
send a missionary to the Ivory Coast, W. J. 
Platt. He went to help Methodists, mainly of 
Gold Coast origin, working in the Ivory Coast, 
often olerks in commercial firms. These men 
had for years organized their own services, 
and some had greatly assisted Harris. Such 
men recur repeatedly as Christian pioneers in 
Africa: Taylor and Lehmann have doou- 
mented them among the first Copperbelt 
workers, before any professional missionary 
arrived; apparently a similar pattern has 
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emerged in Luanda district, 1n Angola, among 
workers for the Diamond Company there (R. T. 
Parsons, Windows on Africa, Leiden, 1971, 
66). 

While in the Ivory Coast, Platt stumbled on 
the Harris Christians: for example, having 
asked for fresh canoers to be ready in & village 
he must pass, he found instead a welcoming 
prooession, the village ohurch paoked with 
600 people, and after a service he was formally 
presented with the churches of nine looal 
villages, totalling some 2,000 adherents. 
Platt stayed m the Ivory Coast ; the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission backed him; and within 
two years there were 84,000 Methodists there. 
Some Harris converte had meanwhile become 
Catholio; others preferred to remain inde- 
pendent. Could the Methodists have done 
otherwise than impose, however gently, formal 
Methodist status upon the Harris Christians? 
Probably not, if only because the French 
authorities would scarcely have permitted 
the development of alarge, well-organized 
church not under European control, only with 
Methodist advice and assistance in the wings. 
Such ideas were bemg expressed: Roland 
Allen’s book on the spontaneous expansion 
of the church appeared in 1927. Is it too late 
to apply them to-day, no longer of course to 
the Ivory Coast Methodists, but elsewhere? 

Much interesting light is shed on the in- 
fluence of the Bible. Translation into Grebo 
began in the late 1830's, and probably helped 
a developing sense of Grebo identity. The 
Liberian authorities evidently thought so: 
later they tried to destroy this literature. 
Harris’s early literacy was probably more in 
Grebo than English. After his call he seems to 
have worked mainly with the English Bible. 
Many of his Ivory Coast converte, who aoquired 
and treasured Bibles, disdaming Catholic 
allegiance because the Holy Book was not so 
prominent there, could not read a word. 
They waited for the Bible-bearing missionaries 
whom Harris had promised. A somewhat 
similar picture emerges from the recent 
reports of Mennonites, at present working in 
West Africa with a special concern for 
separatists, who have solicited Mennonite help 
in these terms : Will you teach us the Bible? 
We know how to pray, but do not understand 
the Bible. All this is diffloult to reconcile with 
Barrett’s emphasis, in his study Schism and 
renewal, on the availability of Scripture in the 
vernacular as & precondition for separatism. 
A related question concerns those passages of 
Scripture which have been of chief umpact in 
black Africa. Harris himself compared his 
situation at his call with that of Revelation 
xx, 4, and likened. his responsibilities to those 
of the watchman in Ezekiel xxxiii. Harris 
was unusually deeply immersed in the Bible, 
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but many, hke him, responded to particular 
passages: Holy Johnson, for instance, later 
an Anglican bishop, experenced his inward 
conversion while reading Zechariah iu-iv, 
wherein is much goodly matter which his later 
life may have expreased. Curiously, Hali- 
burton's index ineludes neither Bible nor 
translazion. 
HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Martın R. Ganzauass: The penal 
code of the Somals Democratic Republic, 
with cases. commentary, and examples. 
xxi, 645 pp. New Brunswick, N.J. : 
Rutgers University Press, [1971]. 
$19.50. 


As tke author correctly remarks in his intro- 
duotion, this is the first complete book on the 
Somali Penal Code, which was promulgated 
in 1960 for Somala. It replaces the Indian 
Penal Code, which formerly applied in the 
Northern Regions (ex-British Somaliland), 
and the Italian Penal Code applying in former 
Italian Somaliland. Sinoe, however, it is 
almost a word-for-word reproduction of the 
1931 Italian Penal Code, it is only in the 
north that any substantial change in the law 
has been made. What is of special interest 
is to see how far in practice the new Penal 
Code has lived up to its declared aim of 
adapting the Code to conform to the precepts 
of the Shari'a and of Somalı customary law. 
Although the author only briefly deals with 
this most important aspect of the Code (pp. 
xix-xxi}, it is olear that the adaptations have 
been far fewer and leas substantial than one 
might have imagined. There has been no 
attempt at all to reproduce the general 
characteristics or the specific offences and 
penalties of Islamic law, with the sole ex- 
ceptions of the prohibition on the consumption 
of alookol by Somalis or foreign Muslims (and 
associated offences), and certain offences 
relating to marriage and the family. One 
feature of this otherwise excellent and most 
helpful book which is therefore some cause for 
regret is that there is no general introduction 
which Ciscusses these and similar problems im 
detail. 

The form of the book is the time-honoured 
one of an artiole-by-artiole reprint of the Penal 
Code, with an explanation of and commentary 
on each article by the author. This is handy 
for the user of the Code who is concerned. with 
the effeot of a partioular provision ; but it 
means that there is little attempt to stand baok 
from the Code and assess its general strategy 
or the effeot of particular parte of it. It also 
means that the author is obliged to follow the 
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conceptual format and intellectual pre- 
suppositions of the draftemen of the Code, 
which in turn follow those of the authors of the 
Italian Fascist Penal Code of 1931. Bince 
there is no preliminary guide to the contenta 
of the Code (other than a reprint of the 
headings of books, parts, and chapters), it is 
a matter of some difficulty to find one’s way 
through it and pick out the portions which 
may be relevant for a partioular purpose. As 
there is no index, this difficulty is aggravated. 

All this is in no way to deory the importance 
and usefulness of the work as a whole. The 
author, who was a Peace Corps lawyer in the 
Somali Republic for two years, and in that 
capacity acted as Legal Adviser to the Somali 
police force, inter alia, must be congratulated 
on the care with which he has gone into the 
meaning of every article, and the imagination 
which he has displayed in selecting factual 
illustrations. The book is already a long one, 
and the author might legitimately feel that a 
general commentary on the penal lew of 
Somalia, though of great interest, would have 
involved an impermissible increase in the size 
of the work; but even a few pages might have 
been helpful to the reader in disoussing the 
interaction between the substantive penal law, 
which he comments on here, and the law of 
criminal procedure, to which he generally does 
not refer. Of equal interest is the problem of 
translation. This, after all, is a Code orginally 
drafted in Italian ; the version set out here is 
in English. The translation (a semi-official one 
not made by the author) is apparently im- 
perfect, as the author himself indicates ; but 
here again there is & general problem of 
importance, viz. the retraining of the judiciary 
on the one hand to apply a law foreign to 
them in language and conceptions, and on the 
other hand the impact of such a foreign law on 
the people subject to it. 

A. N. ALLOTT 


ADAM Kurzn: Kalahari village politics: 
an African democracy. (Cambridge 
Studies in Social Anthropology, No. 
3. xi, 191 pp. 4 plates. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1970. 
£3.50. 


The author of this excellent book is in one 
respect unfortunate. His interest in ' mini- 
politics ' and the able way in which he presenta 
it constitute a definite contribution to current 
social anthropological thinking. He is un- 
fortunate merely in that the original questions 
he has raised about the inadequacies of 
political anthropology to date have also, 
simultaneously, been raised by a few other 
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anthropologiste—a familiar case of the parallel 
generation of ideas from similar foundations. 

The volume of papers edited by Swartz and 
entitled Local-level politics (Chicago, Aldine, 
1968) was undoubtedly a landmark in the 
discipline. It included papers by F. G. 
Bailey and Abner Cohen which presaged 
seminal though theoretically contrasting mono- 
graphs by each of them a year later. So, 
future anthropologists will probably say that 
1t 18 to such scholars that we owe one of the 
most important developments in the subject, 
the systematio analysis of local-level politics. 
One hopes that they do not forget that Adam 
Kuper was dealing with similar problems at 
the same time. 

It is in fact anthropologically very relevant 
to review Kuper’s study by comparing it 
briefly with the recent work by Bailey and 
Cohen. Kuper, like Bailey, has been in- 
fluenced by Easton’s critique of political 
anthropology. He has adopted much from 
Easton’s ‘systems analysis’ by breaking 
down political process into ‘inputs’ and 
‘outputs’. In this way the virtually suto- 
nomous Kgzlagari village political community 
is seen not as an isolated unit relatively un- 
affected by outside demands but as an arena 
constantly responding to the pressures of 
external District authorities yet fighting, so to 
Speak, to -etam its autonomy. There is 
another parallel here with Bailey’s notion of 
the ‘ parapolitical ' community, by which we 
envisage a g-adual but inevitable (and here, in 
the case of Kuh village, really only partial) 
loss of village autonomy. 

At first much of this would seem to have 
little to do with Cohen's work, which has 
explicitly resudiated Easton's approgoh. But 
Kuper is also interested in what Cohen has 
called the formal as well as formal political 
process, though Kuper probably would not 
utilize this terminology. But I think that it 18 
imphoit in his use of Fortee's analytical 
distinction between two domains: the 
domestic (which has ‘informal’ political 
significanoe) and the politico-jural. Kuper's 
use of this distinction is more than simply 
heuristic. It is actually based on the dichoto- 
muzation of relationships as expressed by 
Kgalagari themselves. He cannot, therefore, 
be acoused of making a priori assumptions 
about the vahdity or ‘reality’ of the dis- 
tinction: he begins with a system of ideas 
and then goes on to explore ite signifloance. 

Its signifiszance is threefold: first, as in 
many local-level political situations in central 
and southern Africa, most socal groups 
within the village are identified and organized. 
through the idiom of kinship ; but, secondly, 
there are relatively few intra-village groupings 
which cut across the kin-based looal groups ; 
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yet, third, the village political community 
(ie. the politioo-jural domain) and the kin 
groups (the domestio domain) are involved in 
a mutual ‘ feed-back ' relationship—indeed, it 
can be argued that this is the orucial com- 
ponent of the total political process. 

For example, at one level the changing 
pattern of village factions follows the contours 
of enduring kin and affinal relationships, but, 
at a higher level, provides ‘gaps’ in the 
village structure into which new men can step 
and thereby facilitate the incorporation of new 
external political influences. 

The wider context in which the political 
process was altered was that of the transition 
to independence by Botswana. Ths study 
therefore provides another good analysis of 
contemporary changes in local systems of 
power and privilege. But it does so by focusing 
analysis on the internal political system of the 
village rather than on the external forces of 
change: that is to say, Kuper shows us that 
it is within the village system which facilitates 
ita response to the external factors. There are 
strains here of Barth's models of social or- 
ganization, or at least there is the suggestion 
that the ideas might have been worth testing. 

It would have been good also to see Kuper 
extend his analysis more adventurously to 
other ‘ parapolitical’ systems which exist 
under oontrasting ecological and technical 
conditions. The Mambwe village described 
by Watson, with its high rate of labour 
emigration yet strengthened local authority 
structure, is an obvious case in point. As it 
is Kuper has provided a usable model, sup- 
ported by rich ethnography and superb case 
material. If we have more to ask, it is that, 
because the study is chronologically so well 
set in contemporary issues, it seems almost 
imperative that the author return in 10 years’ 
time and continue to unfold a fascinating 
story. 

DAVID PARKIN 


MARGUERITE Durme: Organisation 
sociale des Peul: étude d'ethnographie 
comparée. (Recherches en Sciences 
Humaines, 32.) 624 pp., 8 plates. 
Paris: Librairie Plon, [1970]. Fr. 47.40. 


Marguerite Dupire has already made heraelf 
the acknowledged authority on the anthro- 
pology of that huge ethnic group (some six to 
seven million people) spread over the West 
African gavanna region, known in English as 
“the Fulani’, and in French as ‘lea Peuls '. 
In addition to a variety of useful papers on 
these peoplea, the volume under review is the 
second major work she has published. The 
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first, Peuls nomades (1962), was subtitled 
Gude descriptive and was confined to the 
ethnography of what are probably the moat 
nomadic of the Peul, the Wodaaée of the Niger 
Republic. In this new work the author shifte 
to a svecifically comparative ethnography in 
dealing with three major kinds of Peul, 
separaced geographically and living in contrast- 
ing environments: the ‘ eastern nomads’ of 
Niger and Nigeria (Bororo and Farfarou), the 
“ western nomads ’ of Guinea (Bowe and Foula), 
and the sedentary Peul of the Senegambia 
region (FulaaGe and Haboobe-Roroobe). (The 
authors nomenclature is retained here.) 

The principal topics of interest in this com- 
parative ethnography are marriage and bride- 
wealth, the organization of domestic groups 
and their activities, the wider kinship system, 
groups based on residence and locality, the 
lineage system, stratification and age, and 
polities. The author is, however, very much 
concerned not only to desoribe and analyse 
these major topics and their imphoations for 
each group, but also to examine the nature of 
similarities and differences and to seek to relate 
these to the varieties of habitat and economy. 
Although the volume concludes with a brief 
outline of common cultural and sociological 
characteristics, it is clear that the author is 
less concerned with that and gives it httle 
weight. She 1s impressed by the important 
differences and their causes and consequences. 

Inevitably, despite the large size of this 
book, there is rather less copious and detailed 
description than in her first volume referred to 
above. Nevertheless the amount of detail is 
most impressive and much greater than is 
nowadays normal for ethnographic works by 
English-speaking anthropologists. This is a 
work to be given an unreserved welcome, both 
by West African specialists and no less by that 
growing body of anthropologists who are 
concerned with the study of pastoral peoples 
and of nomads throughout the world. It 15 
probably fair to say that the Peul/Fulani are 
now better desoribed than any other pastoral 
people, and these volumes (together with 
earlier publications by the author and others) 
will surely be & major source for comparative 
work. 

P. H. GULLIVER 


Denise PauLME (ed.): Classes et 
associations  d'áge en Afri de 
POuest. (Recherches en lences 


Humaines, 35.) 354 pp, 16 plates. 
Paris: Librairie Plon, [1971]. 


Social anthropologists absorbed in their 
African kinship systems have tended to ignore 
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associational groupings amongst which the 
most important and widely distributed are 
those based on age. For & long time the 
student was left with the impression that these 
were only developed into important in- 
stitutions in the Nilo-Hamitio area of East 
Africa, and introductory textbooks assured 
him that age organizations were institutions 
that were only likely to develop in areas where 
the lineage organization was weak regardless 
of the evidence to the contrary provided by 
the southern Nigerian material (e.g. the Yako, 
the Cross River, and some Niger Ibo). The 
only serious comparative study of age or- 
ganizations was that of Exsenstadt and some 
of his comments and generalizations on 
African age orgammations reveal only too 
clearly the inadequacies of the material 
available. 

The volume under review is a weloome 
corrective to this and provides us for the first 
time with a collection of essays on age organiza- 
tions in a number of West African societies 
originally in French West Africa and the 
Cameroons under French mandate, and thoy 
range from eastern Senegal to Duala. These 
were originally contributed to a colloquium 
on West African age olagses held in Paris in 
1969 under the auspices of the École Pratique 
des Haate Études, Sixiéme Section. The 
editor is Denise Paulme who contributes an 
introductory essay and a paper on age classes 
in the south-west of the Ivory Coast. Other 
papers are on the age organizations of the 
eastern Senegal tribes of the Malinke of 
Kedougou (by P. Charest), the Bassari of 
Etyolo (by M. Geesain), and the Bedik (by 
P. Smith); on the Upper Volta tribes of Bwa 
Pwesya (J. Capron) and Bobo (G. Le Moal) ; 
on the Togo of Nawdebe (P. Wassungu) the 
northern Dahomey tribe of Somba (P. Mercier), 
and on the Cameroon tribes of Duala (M. 
Bekombo-Orusi) and Bamileke (J. Hurault). 
The concluding paper on societies without 
age olasses on the Niger is by H. Raulin. 
There is a useful bibliography and a sketch- 
map indicating the location of the tribes 
referred to in the essays, but no index apart 
from an ‘Index des noms des population’ 
which occupies a single page and liste the 
references made in the text to 66 tribes or 
peoples. These are only some of the ones 
referred to. Those mentioned in Raulin’s 
paper for instance have escaped the net. 

Collectively the volume constitutes a 
valuable addition to the comparative data on 
African age associations particularly the 
Paulme paper on the Lagoon tribes of the 
Ivory Coast who have a cyclical system very 
similar to some of those in East Africa. The 
English reader should, however, be warned 
that he may have difficulty in decoding some 
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of the technical terms used unless he realizes 
that the contributors use different codes: 
*olasse d'áge' m the Senegal and Upper 
Volta papers refers to an association which in 
Nigeria (e.g. Bradbury, The Benin kingdom 
(Ethnographic Survey of Africa), LAI, 1957, 32) 
would be called an age grade. In the Came- 
roons papers it refers to an age Bet, an associa- 
tion which, when it ooours in the former 
two regions, is called a ‘promotion’, while 
‘ echelon ’ ia used for an age grade. 

In her introduction Denise Paulme deals 
gently with  Eisenstadt's olagaification of 
‘ classes d'âge’ into ‘linear’ and ‘ cyclical’ 
systems saying that the material presented in 
this volume does not easily fit these concise 
categories. To this reader, however, there 
seem to be three different types of age 
organizations—the oyclical type of the Lagoon 
dwellers, the age grade type (using Bradbury’s 
terminology) of francophone West African 
tribes, and the age set type of the Cameroons. 
Whether or not the systems desoribed in this 
book can be taken as representative remains 
an open question, for as usual in collections 
of papers on African social institutions the 
societies studied by those giving the papers 
tend to be small, obscure communities of whom 
nobody has ever heard, and we are never told 
how representative they may be of the general 
population of the territories. 

However, these are minor onticismsB of a 
book that is à major contribution to this field 
of study and one which it is to be hoped will 
be translated into English to make it more 
widely available. 

G. 1. JONES 


Nort Marrugws and M. DoREEN 
WAINWRIGHT (comp.): A guide to 
manuscripts and documents n the 
British Isles relating to Afreca. 
Edited by J. D. Pearson. xvi, 321 pp. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1971. £7. 


This volume seeks to list all the material in 
European languages available in the British 
Isles which relates to Africa south of the 
Sahara. The coverage is most impressive : 16 
ranges from the great collections of the Public 
Record Office, the British Museum, and the 
universities, through the archives of several 
missionary societies (though not, strangely, 
of Roman Catholio missions—the archives of 
the Mill Hill Fathers being & serious omission), 
down to obscure local museums which might 
hold a single letter describing a sea voyage 
round the Cape. These materials in Britain 
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are probably the most important single source 
for the history of Africa during the last two 
centuries, and henceforth a historian worlang 
on any aspect of sub-Saharan Africa who 
ignores this Guide will be guilty of foolhardy 
negligence, while linguists, geographers, law- 
yers, and anthropologiste will find in ıt much 
rewarding information, olearly and com- 
petently set forth. 

Readers will want to know to what extent 
the aim of total coverage has been achieved. 
For the great collections, the compilers have 
understandably relied m the main on the other 
guides that are available, both published and 
unpublished. Even within these hmite, how- 
ever, stray items have been missed. A quick 
comparison with the Catálogo dos manuscritos 
portugueses . . . existenies no Museu Británico 
by the Conde de Tovar (Lisbon, 1932) yielded 
for instance four quite important references 
(BM Add. MAS 20844, 27990, 28461, 35840) 
which have escaped the present compilers. 
So, 1f this example is at all typical, it seems 
that the Guide cannot be taken aa & reliable 
indicator even of material already listed in 
published catalogues. And, of course, most 
dihgent researchers in relatively untouched 
fields of study have had and still have the 
pleasure of uncovering rich unoatalogued 
veins, even in the major collections. At the 
other extreme lies the problem of papers in 
private custody which have not yet been 
reported to the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
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mission. Here, as the editor reporte, despite 
“a thorough search . . . the discovery of 
private collections has been disappointingly 
small’. One oan fully appreciate the diffi. 
culties of this part of the enterprise, but one 
wonders why no attempt has apparently been 
made to follow up those olues which oan be 
found in recent theaes on African history. 
Finally, the account of manusoripta in the 
Republic of Ireland 18 virtually lumited to those 
held by the National Library and Trinity 
College, Dublin, making no mention of, 
amongst other things, the numerous missionary 
holdings. 

This Guide has not then, with one wave of & 
magic wand, hberated researchers from the 
necessity of keeping their eyes wide open for 
material not listed within its covers. It has, 
however, immensely facilitated their pros- 
pecting, ıt has opened up many unsuspected 
riches, and one cannot but admire and be most 
grateful for the painstaking labour that ıt 
patently involved. Unfortunately one must 
add a further cautionary word: although ite 
massive 40 pp. index is the obvious starting- 
point for all present and future researchers, 
this index is itself somewhat incomplete. An 
evening’s random browsing turned up three 
unlisted references. So, having exhausted the 
index, a pleasant, if time-consuming, browse 
is indicated, at least until a second edition 
appears. 

BIOHARD GRAY 
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RIOHARD SnarmHam: The Blue Nie 
revealed : the story of the Great Abbas 
expedition, 1968. 239 pp., 16 plates. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1970 
£2.50. 


The Great Abbai expedition, under the 
leadership of Captain John Blashford-Snell, 
R.E., and sponsored by the army, the Datly 
Telegraph, and the Royal Geographical 
Society, was very much a phenomenon of our 
times and as such will occupy a peculiar 
position in the annals of African exploration. 
For direct radio contact between the members 
of the expedition and their spongors enabled 
the outside publio virtually to participate in 
their adventures while they were actually in 
progress. One could hope that such a pro- 
cedure will not become too fashionable, for 
inevitably one experiences a feeling of anti- 
climax in reading about it afterwards. It 
will suffice to remind the reader that the 
expedition was successful in navigating the 


entare stretch of the Blue Nile from its point 
of exit from Lake Tana at Bahardar to the 
Sudan border, a distanoe of some 500 miles. 
Although this part of Ethiopia 1s fairly well 
known, considerable portions of the river had 
never been navigated, or indeed visited, 
before. However, since by their very nature 
they are not exactly suited to human habita- 
tion, their interest to anyone, save perhaps a 
geologist or botanist, tends to be in terms of 
their novelty. Snailham participated in most 
of the undertaking and in this book he has 
produced a lively and amusing narrative of 
the fortunes and misfortunes of himself and his 
companions. Although at the time a number 
of authorities expressed reservations regarding 
the somewhat exaggerated claims made in the 
expedition's advance publicity, one oan 
excuse their unbounded enthusiasm in what 
emerges as a very hazardous undertaking in 
the face of an unpleasantly hostile and un- 
predictable terrain—crocodiles and bandits 
were in fact the least of their worries. As a 
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manual of expedition management Snailham's 
account will appeal to any lover of adventure 
and all would-be navigators of dangerous 
rivers could well profit from his experiences. 
There is, however, all too little about the 
Ethiopians themselves and the specialist in 
Ethiopian culture is unlikely to find muoh of 
interest. Even the plates are disappointingly 
sombre. Nevertheless, the author's remarks 
on the flora and fauna of the region augur well 
for the soientifio reporte, which have yet to 
appear. 
A. K. IRVINE 


PauL Nwy: Ewégése coranique et 
langage mystique : nouvel essai sur le 
lexique technique des mystiques musul- 
mans. (Recherches publiées sous la 
direction de l'Institut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyrouth. Sér. 1: 
Pensée Arabe et Musulmane, Tom. 

KLIK.) [ii], 439 pp. Beyrouth: Dar 
el-Machreq Éditeurs (Imprimerie 
Catholique), 1970. (Distributed by 
Librairie Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


The sub-title of this book shows that the 
author has come under the infiuence of Lous 
Massignon (as he acknowledges in the intro- 
duction), and is in a sense continuing his work. 
At the same time the book contains studies 
of various texte which have not so far received 
the attention of Islamists. Four stages are 
distinguished. Firstly, the primitive stage in 
the exegesis of the Qur'ün is studied in the 
Tafsir of Mug&til ibn Sulaym&n, and it is 
shown bow Muqüti prepares the way for 
mystical interpretations by his theory of the 
different ways (wujüh) of understanding & 
word. Secondly, mystical experienoe becomes 
& hermeneutic principle, this beng theo- 
retically justified by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi's 
discussion of tecuj&À, and is exemplified by the 
Tafsir of Ja'far al-Sidiq. This stage, which is 
called ‘lecture introspective du Coran’, 
passes to another, ‘une herméneutique de 
Yexpérience’, where mysticism moves away 
from Qur'anio language and develops a new 
vocabulary of ite own. This is illustrated 
from Shaqiq al-Balkhi and several lees known 
works of al-Kharrü&z. The fourth stage is 
described as that of imagery and finally 
symbols. The example of imagery is the 
Magimat al-qulüb of al-Niri, the friend of 
al-Junayd, while symbols are studied in the 
works of al-Niffárl. Nwyia's book is thus of 
considerable interest as containing studies of 
soveral virtually unknown works, while his 
main thesis about the development of the 
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technical terms of mysticism is likely to 
provoke much discussion. 
W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


Laura Vecora VAGLIERI and ROBERTO 
RUBINAOCI (tr.): Scritti scelti di al- 
Ghazals. (Classici delle Religioni. 
Sezione Terza. La Religione Islamica.) 
vii, 702 pp., 13 plates. Torino: 
Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 
1970. L 10,000. 


Until 1969 there was no translation into 
Italian of any work of al-GhazAli, apart from 
some passages of the Mungidh; but now 
Laura Veccia Vaglier1 and Roberto Rubinaoot 
have produced the most complete volume of 
translations in any European language. A 
representative seleotion of passages from the 
Ihy& occupies over 400 pp. There are com- 
plete translations of Ayyuha 'Lwalad, the 
Mungidh, and Mishkat al-aneür, and sections 
of AMizün al-‘amal, al-Maggad al-asnd, and 
al-Madniin. There is a useful introduction by 
Vecoia Vaglieri (30 pp.) and a family full 
bibliography, especially of translations 
(Robert Stade’s translation of most of the 
Maqsad as The ninety-nine names of God, 
Ibadan, 1970, was presumably too late to be 
noticed). A number of explanatory footnotes 
ease the path of the non-specialist reader. 
Arabiste who know Italian will doubtless take 
note of the interpretations of difficult passages 
given here. Above all, however, one wishes 
there was in English a work of this size and 
high quality. 

W. MONTGOMHRY WATT 


Sven Deperine (ed.) : Das biographische 
Lexikon des Salahaddin Halil ibn 
Aibak ag-Gafadi. Tel 5. Muhammad 
ibn Mahmud bis Ibrahim ibn Sulaiman. 
(Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 6e.) [ii], 
383 pp. Wiesbaden: in Kommission 
bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1970. DM 16. 

Insan Appas (ed.): Das biographische 
Lexikon des Salahaddin Halil tbn 
Aibak ag-Safadi. Teil 7. Ahmad bn 
at-Taiyib ibn Halaf bis Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sará'a. (Bibliotheca 
Islamica, Bd. 6g.) [ii] 443 pp. 
Wiesbaden: in Kommission bei 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1969. 
DM 16. 


The first volume in this series, edited by 
Helmut Ritter, was published in 1931 and 
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republished unaltered in 1962 (of. BSOAS, 
xxvu, 1, 1964, 221), after the publication of 
Teil 2-4 edited by Sven Dedering. 

This is & useful biographical dictionary and 
it 18 good to see the series continuing, and to 
see the addition of Ihsán 'Abbàs as one of the 
editors. 

These two volumes vary only slightly in 
general format. The one edited by Ihsan 
“Abbas, besides the text, has a very fall 
bibliography and an index of the biographical 
notices. The volume edited by Sven Dedering, 
besides the text and index of the biographical 
notices, discusses the three manusorip.a 
which have been collated for the edition, one 
of them (Nura Osmaniye 3197) being al- 
Safadi’s autograph which is unfortunately 
incomplete. 

The indexes, bibliography, and postsoript 
on manuscript sources are in Arabic, 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


J. LawanHapE (ed. and tr) and M. 
Grianascui (ed.): al-Fürabi: deux 
ouvrages inédsis sur la réthorique [sic]. 
I. Kvtab al-hatéba. 11. Didascaka im 
rethoricam [sic] Aristotelis ex glosa 
Alpharabi. (Recherches publiées sous 
la direction de l'Institut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyrouth. Sér. 1: 
Pensée Arabe et Musulmane, Tom. 
xiv.) [vii], 274 pp. Beyrouth : 
Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 1971. (Dis- 
tributed by Librairie Orientale, 
Beyrouth.) 


The first of the two works contained in this 
volume is an edition and translation of one of 
al-F&rüblI's treatises on rhetoric. The editor, 
Langhade, himself profeases some unoertainty 
as to which one it, m fact, is, but he now 
inclines to the view that it is an incomplete 
work and represents the beginning of the long 
treatise, in 20 volumes, mentioned by the 
bibliographers. Formerly, he was of another 
opinion, and some confusion is caused by the 
fact that the editor of the second work in this 
volume, apparently unaware of Langhade’s 
change of mind, refers to thus earlier opinion 
as being the latest one. The edition appears to 
be very good, and the translation is both 
acourate and readable. 

The second work is an edition, without 
translation, of Hermann the German's Latin 
version of what the editor, Grignaschi, takes 
to be al-Faribi’s introduotion to his com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Rhetorica. This oom- 
mentary 18 not known to exist in Arabic. The 
edition, again, appears to be most com- 
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petently done; indeed, on the page, it looks 
more impressive than the edition of the Arabic 
work, but it is remarkable how Latin editions 
always seem to diffuse an air of scholarly 
confidence, whether or not this is justified, 
whereas Arabic editions have a shghtly 
apologetic and furtive air about them. In 
fact, ir the present case, both are very good. 
Each of the works is furnished with a useful 
introduction and notes, and the volume 
forms a welcome addition to our knowledge 
of al-Für&bi's writings, which, indeed, at 
presenz appears to be receiving most generous 
contributions from several sources. 


J. N. MATTOOR 


Orro Spres and Horst MULLER-BUTOW 
(tr.) : Anatomie und Chirurgie des 
Schddels, insbesondere der — Hals-, 
Nasen- und Ohrenkrankheiten nach 
Ibn al-Quff. (Ars Medica: Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Quellen- 
kunde der Alten Medizin. Schriften- 
reihe des Instituts für Geschichte 
der Medizin der Freien Universität 
Berlin. nr Abt. Arabische Medizin, 
Bd. 1.) viii, 160 pp., 4 plates. Berlin, 
New York: Walter de Gruyter, 
1971. DM 46. 


This book consists principally of a transla- 
tion of those portions of Ibn al-Quff’s al- 
‘Umda fi sina'at abjiraha that are concerned 
with the anatomy and the surgery of the 
head, with special reference to ear, nose, and 
throat diseases. It has also a useful intro- 
duction, dealing briefly with the state of 
hospitals and medicine, particularly surgery, 
in the author’s period, and with the author 
himmsef; it includes some valuable observa- 
tions on loan-words in Arabic medical ter- 
minology and a short catalogue of the surgical 
instruments mentioned by the author, which 
18 complemented by four plates. (On the 
question of the loan-word sagdquius, intro- 
duction, p. 50, it may be pertinent to remark, 
in passing, that the Greek word sphakelos is 
rendered «afaqulüs[safüqulüs (two recensions) 
in the Arabic versions of Hippocrates’ De 
aere, aquis, ei locis.) 

The translation is made as literal as possible, 
to eneble the reader to judge for himself what 
Ibn al-Quff is saying. To facilitate compro- 
hension, however, an interpretative résumé is 
given at the head of each section. The volume 
1s completed by indexes of medical terms and 
medicaments. It represents a welcome, and 
scholarly, contribution to the field of Arab 
medicine. 

J. N. MATTOOK 
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A. BARTHÉLEMY : Dictionnaire arabe— 
français. Dialectes de Syrie : Alep, 
Damas, Liban, Jérusalem. Fascioule 
complémentaire. viii, 68 pp., plate. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1969. 


All of those who uss and admire Barthé- 
lemy’s great diotionary of the Levantme 
dialects will welcome the publication of this 
introductory fascicle which will answer any 
queries they might have had about the 
author’s methods and aims. The manusoript 
of this general introduction has been most 
carefully and exactly put together from the 
author's manuscript original by H. Fleisch. 

Besides the discussion by the author of his 
analytical methods and mode of operation, 
this fascicle contains a prolegomenon by H. 
Fleisch to the fourth and fifth fascicles of this 
dictionary which were edited by him. It ends 
with a biography and bibliography of the 
author by Maro and Frangois Barthélemy, & 
fitting tribute to a fine lexicographer. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Journal of Arabic laterature. Vols. 
uo. [v], 164 pp.; [v] 197 pp. 
Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1970-1. Guilders 
28, 36. 


The first two volumes of this rewarding 
series will be warmly welcomed in many 
quarters. The scope of their articles includes 
poetry and prose, ancient and modern, and 
English translations of contemporary Arabic 
verge. 

As the writers of the introduction indicate, 
the aim of the series, apart from the intro- 
duction of translations, is to provide a ‘ forum 
for the discussion of Arabic literature, both 
classical and modern’ and ‘to publish essays 
in literary appreciation, assessments—even if 
tentative, provided that they are honest and 
well informed—of trends and movements of 
individual authors or of single works. ... In 
general, we hope to collect as wide a range of 
impreasions and critical oomment as possible '. 

It would be invidious to pick out specific 
articles for comment. Suffice it to say that 
the series will be welcomed by all those inter- 
ested in Arab culture. Studenta, in particular, 
will be glad to have more source material in 
print and in English, on modern Arabic 
literature to which they can readily refer. It 
18 proposed at the start to produce one issue a 
year but one hopes that its editors, may, early 
rather than late, bestow on us their riches 
more frequently than this. 

H. T. N. 
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JOHN ALDEN WiLLIAMsS (ed.): Themes 
of Islamic ciilzatton. ix, 382 pp., 
20 plates. Berkeley, etc. : University 
of California Press, 1971. $11.75. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £5.60.) 


In his introduction to this anthology the 
editor states that it ‘ is an attempt to illustrate, 
from the writings of the Muslim peoples, 
certain theres and archetypal ideas that have 
moulded Muslim minds and found expression 
in institutions of a civilization that, to them, 
was Islamic’. The work offers a compre- 
hensive selestion of materials in translation, 
some made by the editor but many reprinted 
from existing works. They are grouped in six 
sections—‘ The community’, ‘The perfect 
ruler’, ‘The will of God’, ‘The expected 
deliverer’, ‘Struggle: jihad’, and ‘The 
friends of God ’—and range from passages 
from the Qur'ün and hadith to extracts from 
recent and contemporary writers, linked by 
brief editorial commentaries. There 18 an 
annotated bibliography. For the general 
reader or the student who wishes to have in 
convenient compass materials on the ideas 
and outlook of the traditional Islamic com- 
munity, this is a useful anthology. 


P. M. HOLT 


D. M. Duntor: Arab civilization to 
A.D. 1509. (Arab Background Series.) 
x, 368 pp. London: Longman 
Group Ltd.; Beirut: Librairie du 
Liban, 1971. £4.25. 


As would be expected from the title, this 18 
a general book in which political history re- 
mains in the background, and which con- 
centrates on the author’s selection of certain 
aspects of Islamio culture. The book makes 
no claims to being an exhaustive survey, and 
the author freely admits (p. ix) that such 
subjects as religion, law, architecture, oi 
music are not treated here. The first chapter 
(pp. 1-25) consists of the barest sketch of the 
history of the Arabs until A.D. 1500, mentioning 
only the most obvious dates, names, and 
events. Then follows the series of studies on 
the author's chosen subjects: Arabio litera- 
ture (pp. 26—69), history and historians (pp. 
70-149), geography and travel (pp. 150- 
71), Arabio philosophy (pp. 172-203), science 
and medicine (pp. 204—50). There 18 a final 
brief section on some famous women in Islam 
(pp. 251-65), followed by the ‘ Postoript’, 
notes, and irdex. 

This will be a useful book to recommend as 
general reading, since certain of the chapters 
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provide some detail on subjects otherwise 
rather inacceasible to non-specialist readers or 
studente in search of background material. 
In this respect, the chapters on history, 
geography, philosophy, and science will 
probably be appreciated more than that on 
literature, a subject which has not been quite 
so neglected in books of a general nature. 
Ch. iii, on history and historians, is the most 
complete in ita treatment of the subject. The 
notes are impreasive for the amount of extra 
detail and comment which they contain, in 
addition to the source references. 


B. O. OSTLE 


Mauros LowsARD : Études d'économi 


médiévale. 1. Monnaie et histoire 
d’Alexandre à Mahomet. (École 
Pratique des Hautes Études— 


Sorbonne. Sixième Section : Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Centre de 
Recherches Historiques. Civilisations 
et Sociétés, 26.) 233 pp. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1971. Fr. 36. 


This volume contains two pieces prepared 
from matenals left by the late Maurice 
Lombard. The first is a list of over 700 
Onental (mamnly Arabic), Byzantine, and 
Western sources for the economic history of 
the Islamio world from the eighth to the 
eleventh oentury. The items are syste- 
matically grouped in the categories of literary, 
archival, and epigraphic sources, with appro- 
priste subdivisions. The information pro- 
vided on each item is purely bibliographical ; 
translations of Oriental and Byzantine works 
are noted. The second piece is the study 
which gives the volume ita title—a title which 
is, however, somewhat misleading, since the 
history of money in the Middle East ia traced 
well beyond the time of Muhammad. No 
doubt the state of the materials left by the 
author accounts for the uneven treatment of 
the period. Two chapters deal with the 
monetary and commercial situation before 
Alexander and, very briefly, with his oon- 
queste and their consequenoes. We then pass 
directly to the eve of the Arab conquests with 
a survey of the monetary systems of the 
barbarian West, Byzantium, and the Sasanian 
empire. This introduces the main theme of the 
study : five chapters on the monetary history 
of the Islamic empire down to the eleventh 
century, including a concise but valuable 
account of the trading connexions of the 
Muslim lands with the outside world. There 
is a useful bibliography of secondary sources. 
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One or two errors of detail may be remarked. 
In the map on p. 106 showing the sources of 
Nubian gold m antiquity, Fazoghlu (Füzüghil) 
and Senaar (Sinnár) have migrated from the 
Blue Nile to the White. Al-Ma’miin was the 
brother, not the father, of al-Mu'tasim (p. 
187). A misprmt has badly distorted the 
name of Ibr&him ibn Ya'qüb (p. 201). 


P. M. HOLT 


HELENE LOEBENSTEIN: Katalog der 
arabischen Handschriften der Öster- 
reichischen Natsonalinbltothek. Neuer- 
werbungen 1868-1968. Teil 1. Codices 
mis ab Nr. 744, (Museion: Ver- 
offentlichungen der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek, Neue Folge. 
Vierte Reihe, Verdffentlichungen der 
Hardschriftsammlung, Dritter Band.) 
xix, 343 pp. Wien: in Kommission 
bei Verlag Briider Hollinek, 1970. 


The codices miati of this first volume of the 
catalogue of the Austrian National Library 
cover almost the whole fleld of Arabic 
literature: Qur’An, Qur'anio sciences, Aadith, 
theology, law, prayer, sermons, mysticum, 
sectarian and free-thinking movements, philo- 
sophy, encyclopedias, mathematics, natural 
sciences, ocoult sciences, geography, history, 
politics, philology, belles-lettres, musio and 
athletios. 

The MSS in this collection were mainly 
acquired from Oskar Reacher: the remainder 
by gift. and by purchase as occasion arose. 

The items to which the compiler draws our 
particular attention are listed on p. xii. They 
include early Kufio Qur'ün fragments, 22 
dated and 23 undated MSS of the sxth- 
eighth/twelfth-fourteenth centuries, some fine 
illuminated MSS, 11 autographs, and a oon- 
Biderable number of works not listed elsewhere 
to the best of the compiler's knowledge. 

The second part will cover the Arabio MSS 
collected by the Austrian traveller and scholar 
Eduard Glaser, acquired by the Austrian 
National Library in 1894. The publication of 
this part will be delayed however, since these 
MSS have already been listed by Max Grunert. 

The M88 in the Oriental collection of the 
Austrian National Library are now about a 
third more in number in the 100 years sinos the 
publicetion of Flügels catalogue so that no 
excuse is needed for the preparation of this 
new secies. This volume 18 an indication of the 
high standards of the compiler and a good 
augury for the catalogue as a whole. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 
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R. Y. Eprgp : Bibliography of mediaeval 
Arabic and Jewish medicine and allied 
sciences. (Publications of the Well- 
come Institute of the History of 
Medicine. Occasional Series, rr) 150 
pp. London: Wellcome Institute of 
the History of Medicine, 1971. £2. 


There is little to be ssid about a biblio- 
graphy, at any rate about a good one. This 18 
a good, unpretentious, and thoroughly work- 
manlike production, divided into two sections, 
entitled, rather ponderously, ‘General works 
which have a bearing on relevant topics’ and 
‘Writings of Arab and Jewish physicians and 
critical writings about them’. The second 
section is arranged by half-centuries ; this is 
slightly tiresome, and there seems no reason 
why a simple alphabetical arrangement could 
not have been used. The hope expressed 1n the 
introduction, ‘that this chronological classi- 
fication will assist scholars and historians in 
their attempt to trace the development of the 
history of the medical sciences . . . °, is, 
nevertheless, a kindly one. 

This is a most useful work, and Ebied will 
deserve the thanks of his rather small public. 
Although it ıs, inevitably, already somewhat 
out of date, that is not his fault, and I have, 
as yet, detected in it only a handful of errors 
and no omissions. It would be surprising if, 
in compiling the bibliography of such a large 
subject, he had succeeded in avoiding mis- 
takes altogether, and it is, unfortunately, only 
too probable that others will come to light in 
due course. Life, however, is hard for the 
bibliographer ; no one will commend him for 
his molusions, while everyone will censure him 
for his omissions. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


Erwin I. J. ROSENTHAL: Studia 
semitica. (University of Cambridge 
Oriental Publications, Nos. 16-17.) 
2 vols.: xv, 366 pp.; xv, 222 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1971. 
£6.20. 


The Cambridge University Prees has con- 
ferred upon Dr. E. I. J. Rosenthal the unusual 
honour of 8 oolleoted edition of his scholarly 
papers, as originally published in journals, in 
memorial and jubilee volumes, or in the 
proceedings of international congresses. The 
term Semitic is not used in the customary 
philological sense, but denotes the religious 
and. philosophical literature of the Jews and 
of the Muslims. 

A volume is devoted to each. The volume 
of Jewish themes contains 14 papers, of which 
10 deal with aspects of the Hebrew Bible, its 
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exegesis and ite exegetasta, 3 with medieval 
Jewish religious philosophy, and 1 with the 
intellectual character and achievements of the 
German Jewish scholar Ismar Elbogen. The 
Islamic volume contains 11 papers, all of 
them concerned with political thought in both 
medieval and modern Islam. Several of these 
are subsequent to Rosenthal’s two books on 
these subjects. Some additional notes and an 
index complete each of the volumes. The set 
is finely produced, and will be welcomed by 
Rosenthal's admirers. 
B. L. 


W. B. Hennina: A fragment of a 
Khwarezemian dictionary. Edited by 
D. N. MacKenzie. (Asta Major 
Library; Publication of Tehran 
University No. 19817, Ganjine-ye 
Zabin va Loghat-e Iran No. 16.) 
[iv] 56 pp. London: Lund 
Humphries, 1971. £3. 


This publication presente the completed 
portion of the Khwarezmian dictionary left 
unfinished by Henning at his death. The 260 
entries from ’- to "kw contain approximately 
140 cross-references to the missing part. 
Thess, together with essential secondary 
cross-references have been provided by the 
editor (thus modestly called) bringing the 
total number to over 300. For each entry, 
beside the meaning, the Persian and Arabio 
glosses, variant readings, and etymons are 
given, as well as citations from the Mugaddimat 
al-adab and Qunyat al-munya. Many of the 
citations quote the context, but these were left 
untranslated, or only partially translated, by 
Henning, since the rest of the dictionary 
would have provided the key to their meaning. 
They have been left as they stand as the editor 
wished to present Henning’s text with the 
minimum alteration. He has accomplished 
this painstaking task with much perspicacity 
and tact. 

The tantahzing shortness of the book— 
whose quality needs no commendation— 
arouses more curiosity than it satisfies. It 
is to be hoped that it may ultimately prove 
possible to publish more of Henning’s work on 
Khwarezmian, and that MacKenzie wil con- 
tinue to devote his energies towards s complete 
dictionary of ‘ Islamio’ Khwarezmian. 

Some discrepancies will be found between 
the dictionary and the series of review-artiolee 
(in BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1970-xxxv, 1, 1972) 
in which MacKenzie deals with Benzing’s 
edition of the Mugqaddimat. The latter, being 
subsequent to the dictionary, may be con- 
sidered as giving his most recent views. 

PETER KHOROOHE 
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H. W. Bary: Zoroastrian problems 
in the ninth-century books. Reprinted 
(with new introduction and inder). 
(Ratanbai Katrak Lectures.) Bii, 
245 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1971. £6. 


It is hardly necessary to desoribe this work 
which, since 1te publication in 1943, has been 
indispensable to all those interested in 
Zoroastrian matters. Its reappearance is 
doubly welcome for being so long overdue. 

The original book, consisting of augmented 
versions of the six Ratanbai Katrak Lectures 
delivered at Oxford in 1986, has been re- 
printed lithographically, with some of the 
printing errors corrected. To 1t has now been 
added an introduction in which, after a brief 
survey of Iranian studies in the last 30 years, 
the author offera a new interpretation of Av. 
frada-, a word crucial to the understanding of 
Zorosstrian eschatology. A reconsideration of 
the Vedio and Iranian evidence, also taking 
into account the Akkadian rendering of OP 
frajam, has led him to see in it a meaning 
‘ distinguished, conspicuous’ (to a base per- 
‘appear, show’) with cognates in other IE 
languages. The introduotion continues with & 
summary of ch. i and ii on Farrah, adducing 
further material in support of the original 
interpretation. Though admitted to be 
unimportant, the etymology of the word 
differs from that suggested in 1936. The 
author prefers to analyse it as representing 
*hu-arnah- to a base ar- ‘ get’, as first pro- 
posed by him in TPS, 1956 and 1959. Finally 
there are 15 pages of notes, adding to or 
correcting pointe in the original text. 

This edition is furnished with two indexes : 
one for the new introduction, one for the main 
body of the book. Apart from an unacocount- 
able lacuna between uzairi(n) and vüzik on p. 
240, they are helpfully complete and greatly 
enhance the usefulness of a book that remains 
& model and an inspiration for these studies. 


PETHE KHOROOHE 


Corpus inscriptionum tranicarum. Part 
IH. Pahlavi inscriptions. Vol. vz. 
Seals and coins. Plates. Portfolio 11 : 
plates xxat—liv. Edsted by Richard N. 
Frye. [xv] pp., 24 plates. London : 
Lund Humphries, 1971. £4.50. 


The 209 inscribed Sasanian seals presented 1n 
this portfolio are from the oollection of M. 
Mohsen Foroughi of Tehran. On the evidence 
of styles and soript the editor ascribes the 
majority to late Sasanian times. The variety 
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of human and animal motifs as well as the 
portrait buste give & representative record of 
the many seals that survive from this period, 
and the quality of these specimens is ex- 
cellently oonveyed by the reproduotions. 
Perhaps they will inspire interest in the large 
number of Sasanian seals which remain 
uncatalogued. 
PETER KHOROOHA 


Mary Bovog and ILYA GeRSHEVITOR 
(ed. 1: W. B. Henning memorial 
volume. (Asia Major Library.) xliii, 
H ae rm plates. London: Lund 

es, 1970. £14 14s. (Distri- 
fiat in Germany by Julius Groos 
Verlag, Heidelberg.) 


Seldom can a memorial volume have been 
so direct & tribute to the remarkable achieve- 
mente and influence of the scholar whom it 
celebrazes. References to Henning’s funda- 
mental studies of Iranian epigraphy, lan- 
guage, and historical and religious literature 
are frequent in its 47 important papers con- 
tributed by the world’s foremost scholars in 
the field of Ireman, Indo-Iranian, and Central 
Asian studies. They form an explicit teati- 
monial to his outstanding qualities as teacher, 
friend, and fellow-worker, and confirm the 
abiding value of his work, first in Gottingen 
and Berlin; from 1936 till 1961 in London, 
eventually as Professor of Central Asian 
Studies and Head of the Near and Middle 
East Department of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies; and at Berkeley, 
California, as Professor of Iranian Studies 
until his sudden death in 1967. 

The editors’ bibliography of Henning’s 
publications, collaboration in the works of 
others, and posthumous publications and 
Gershevitoh's detailed and sensitive study ‘In 
memoriam’ oombine to form an instructive 
survey of the past 40 years, during whioh 
Iranian studies have made decisive and indeed 
amazing progress 


It may be permisaible to specify a number 
of important articles contained in the volume, 


which deal with fundamental matters: 
Avestan textual criticism (K. Hoffmann), 
the origin of OPers. cuneiform (I. M. D'ya- 
konov). a survey of OPers. study since 1964 
(M. Mayrhofer), MIr., Old Turkish, and Pers. 
prosody (G. Lazard, T. Gandjet, S. Shaked), 
phonological evaluation of the ]P'ags-pa 
alphabet (E. G. Pulleyblank), Haoma (M. 
Boyoe) Mithra (W. Lentz), Avalokiteávara 
and Kanigka (J. Brough), the 3rd sg. pres. in 
Western Iranian (I. Gershevitch), the meaning 
of the word vidévdat (E. Benveniste), Tr 
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sindhu- (P. Thieme), and evidence which 
attesta a common IE ‘ Wortbildungslehre’ 
(W. P. Schmid). 

These, and 8 wide range of further articles 
of equally high standard, admirably represent 
the fields of Old, Middle, and Modern Iranian, 
together with their ramifications in Greece, 
Armenia, Central Asia, and India; a fitting, 
most valuable, and lasting tribute to the 
memory of Walter Bruno Henning. 

3. 0. W. 


C. E. Boswoer& (ed.): Iran and 
Islam : in memory of the late Vladimir 
Minorsky. xvi, 574 pp., front., 17 
plates. Edinburgh : Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press, [1971]. £10. 


The 36 contributions to this memorial 
volume are drawn from a wide range of 
studies including numismatice, linguistics, 
and literature, while about half of them are on 
historical topics. Not all come strictly within 
the limits indicated by the title of the book. 
W. Montgomery Watt has contributed an 
interesting semantic and historical investiga- 
tion of the term khalifa in the early Muslim 
period in ‘God’s Caliph. Quränio inter- 
pretations and Umayyad olaims' (pp. 5865- 
74). C. J. F. Dowsett, in ‘A twelfth-century 
Armenian inscription at Edessa’ (pp. 197— 
227), publishes the text and translation of an 
msenphon of 1122-3, which he uses as the 
basis of a commentary on the titles of rulers of 
Edossa in the period from the battle of 
Manzkert to the capture of the city by 
Zangl The Italian and Ottoman Turkish 
texts of an armistice between Sultan Murad 
III and Philip II of Spain are published with 
translation and commentary by Busan A. 
Skilhter in ‘The Hispano-Ottoman armistice 
of 1681” (pp. 491-515). Of the contributions 
relating specifically to Iran, a few only can be 
mentioned here. They inolude one by the 
late S. M. Stern, ‘ Ya‘qiib the Coppersmith 
and Persian national sentiment’ (pp. 536- 
55), which deals chiefly with the poem written 
by Ibr&him b. Mamshüdh for Ya'qüb b. 
Layth, and was adumbrated in Stern’s 
translation of Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim 
studies, x, London, 1967, p. 152, n. 2. Kenneth 
A. Luther, m 'Rüvandis report on the 
administrative changes of Muhammad Jahan 
Pahlavin’ (pp. 393-406), assembles and 
examines the rather sparse data on the 
emergence of a Mamlük ruling élite at the 
end of the Saljüq Sultanate in ‘Iréq. Claude 
Cahen presents a French translation of the 
passages in al-Dhahabi’s Tarikh al-Islam 
from ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdádi on the Khwa- 
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razmians in ‘ ‘Abdallatif al-Baghdadi ot les 
Khwürizmiens' (pp. 149-66). R. M. Savory, 
in “A curious episode of Safavid history’ (pp. 
461—78), disousses the four pseudo-Ismü'ils 
who appeared after the murder of Shah 
Isma'il II, and sees them as ‘a senes of 
attempts, . . . on the part of certain non- 
Turcoman elements in the state, to return to 
the theooratio government of the early 
Safavid period’. Several contributions deal 
with Persien history in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The editor has ably 
discharged what must have been an onerous 
task, and the Edinburgh University Press has 
produced a handsome volume. 
P. M. HOLT 


L. Ligeti (ed.) : Studia turotea. (Bibho- 
theca Orientalis Hungarica, xvi.) 
498 pp., 17 plates. Budapest: Akadé- 
miai Kiadó, 1971. £8. 


This volume commemorates the centenary 
of the fourdation at the University of Buda- 
pest of the Chair of Oriental Languages (sub- 
sequently the Chair of Turkish Philology), 
held from 1870 to 1905 by Arminius Vambéry, 
and from 1939 to 1966 by Loms Fekete. A 
history of the Chair, 1ts ocoupante, and their 
works (by Suzanne Kakuk) introduces nearly 
40 contributions by Hungarian and other 
scholars on a wide range of Turcological 
topies, several of them relating to Ottoman 
history. The book is well produced and some 
of the artaoles are illustrated. 

P. M. H. 


Cüwzvr ÜrggeR: Sultan Mahmud II 
zamannda darp edilen Osmanlı 
madeni paralar, H. 1223-1255] 
AM. 1808-1839. 150 pp, 16 plates. 
İstanbul : [the author], 1970. $3. 


This monograph (the text in Turkish, with 
an English translation, pp. 120-50) ia the third 
in a proposed series of 18 volumes which 
Cuneyt Ölçer has in mind on the coinage of the 
Ottoman sultans, the two preceding publics- 
tions being his ‘Silver coms minted in 
Istanbul under the last six sultans’ (Son 
alts Osmanl, Padişahı zamansnda Istanbulda 
darb ediler gumus paralar, 1966) and ‘ Akces 
and mangırs of the sons of Yıldırım Beyazid ' 
(Yddwim Beyazidin oğullarına at akçe ve 
mangwiar, 1968). The author, in the work 
here under review, describes in detail (with 
photographs) the coinage (gold, silver, and 
oopper) minted in the reign of Sultan Mah- 
müd II (1228-55/1808-39) at Istanbul, Edirne 
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(Adrianople), and Baghdád, and also m 
Egypt, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. Individual 
items are arranged in a classification desıgned 
to facilitate the insertion of new coins, as 
and when such examples come to light. 

Of all the Ottoman sultans Mahmüd IL 
issued the most numerous coinage, and the 
most varied in character. A perusal of this 
present work yields much information of 
interest, e.g. that some of the gold coins of 
Sultan Mahmud, struck at Istanbul, bear 
under the tughra numbers indicating the 
standard of fineness—the sole instances to be 
found m the whole range of Ottoman coinage ; 
that of the coins minted at Baghdid two 
copper pieces dating from 1231/1815-16 are 
unique in the numismatio annals of the 
Ottoman state, being inscribed with the name 
not of the sultan, but of Sa‘id Pasha, then 
governor of Baghdad ; that, after the French 
occupation of Algiers in 1245/1830, one of the 
Ottoman officials, Ahmed Pasha, maintained 
an independent régime at Konstaniye (Con- 
stantane) in eastern Algeria, against the 
French, during the years 1245—52/1830—7 and 
struck coins of gold, silver and copper adorned 
with the iwghrü of Mahmüd II; or that 
Mocca, ‘for the firat time in the history of 
Ottoman coinage and indeed in Islamic 
history ’ (pp. 91 and 149), appears as the site 
of a mint—the copper coins struck there 
showing neither the name nor the tughré of the 
sultan, but bearing dates which fall within 
the reign of Mahmüd H (the sultan also had 
special gold ooins minted for the Kaba). 
This monograph—the product of a long and 
careful labour—will be of great assistance and 
value to the numismatist and the historian 
alike. 

Y. J. PARBY 


Davi» MARSHALL Lana: Armensa: 
cradle of civilization. 320 pp., front., 
T plates. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1970. £6.30. 


Tho banal title (presumably an inspiration 
of the publishera) should not deter the reader 
seeking & clearly written and comprehensive 
introduction to the history and oulture of 
Armenia. After an introductory chapter on 
the land and the people, the story ranges from 
primitive man in prehistoric times to the 
vicissitudes of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and the emergence of Soviet 
Armenia. Two chapters desi with the archi- 
teoture, art, and literature of Christian 
Armenia, and these topics receive an appro- 
priate share of the lavish illustrations. There 
is a fall bibliography, mainly of works in 
Western languages. Since the book is ex- 
preesly ‘intended mainly for non-specialist 
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readers’, some annotation of the biblio- 
graphy would have increased ite utility. 


P. M. H. 


Frangois Gros and R. NAGASWAMY : 
Uttaramérür : légendes, histoire, 
monuments. Avec le Paficavarada- 
kgetramahdtmya édité par K. Sriniva- 
sacharya. (Publications de l'Institut 
Français d'Indologie, No. 39.) [iii], 
136, [i], 72, vii pp., 16 plates, 2 
maps [in end- -pocket]. Pondichéry : 
Institut Frangais d’Indologie, 1970. 


The debt owed by studenta of South Indian 
languages, culture, and history to the French 
Institut Frangais d'Indologie at Pondicherry, 
already considerable, is augmented further by 
this fine publication. 

In the past, the Institute has, with good 
reason. sponsored a number of publications 
that discuss some of the numerous sthala- 
purGnas relating to South Indian temples. 
Prominent among these are Publication No. 
19 (R. Dessigane, P. Z. Pattabiramin, and J. 
Filliozat, La légende des jeuz de (5va à Madurai 
d'apràs les textes ei les peintures, 1960) and No. 
31 (R. Desmgane and P. Z. Pattabiramin, La 
légende de Skanda, 1967), and the work 
noticed here is a worthy successor to these. 

The sthalapurdna itself is in Sanskrit. 
Entitled Paftcavaradaksetramahdimya, the text, 
edited by K. Srinivasacharya, is given on pp. 
1-66 of the Devanàgarl pagination. It is 
thus a fairly short example of this genre. 
The introductory study, pp. 1-123, inoludes a 
useful summary of this (oh. ii, pp. 5-9) and 
in the same chapter are examined other 
literary sources for this Vaisnava shrine. Ch. 
iii is an historical survey of Uttaramerir, and 
that ensuing examines the temples in this 
place, especially that of Sundaravarada- 
pérum&], the deity featured in the sthala- 
purüna. Ch. v-vil examine the social history 
of the area, and there are appendixes that are 
most useful lists of inscriptions, published 
and unpublished. After the text of the 
purana, the work oloses with a section of 
plates of uneven quality, which is a pity, in 
view oi the outstanding interest of somo of 
them. Reproductions of wall paintings in 
South Indian temples are still all too few (the 
failure of the relevant authorities to publish, 
or permit anyone also to, all of those in the 
apse of the Brhadlévara temple in Tanjore is 
especially oulpable) and I was particularly 
interested in those on plates vim and Ix. 
Would that it were possible to have these in 
colour. 

J. B. MARR 
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M. B. EwzNzaAU: Dravidian compara- 
tive phonology : a sketoh. [xi], 129 pp. 
Annamalainagar: Annamalai Uni- 
versity, 1970. Ra. 6. 


In his preface to this printed edition, the 
distinguished author modestly states that the 
work was regarded by himself as ‘highly 
tentative and not suitable for more per- 
manent publication '. We are indeed fortunate 
that, none the lese, Annamalai University has 
published this book for more general circula- 
tron, for it affords an essential complement to 
the Dravidian etymological dictionary and ita 
Supplement. 

The book ss a whole is divided into 57 
numbered rules, many with subdivisions, 
which set out all the important principles 
necessary for comparative Dravidian studies. 
Included in these are the more important 
bibliographical references to books and 
articles, making this a highly useful com- 
panion when working with the two dictionaries 
just mentioned. 

The most important part of Emeneau’s 
book is perhaps the section entitled ' Con- 
ditioned statements’ (pp. 28-50), wherein is 
set out the theory underlying many of the 
correspondences and relationships made be- 
tween words in different Dravidian languages. 

The author has put us deeply in his debt 
with the publication of this splendid book of 
reference. 

J. B. MAER 


Index des mots de la littérature tamoule 
ancienne. Vols. 11 (ka-tau)-111 (na-na). 
(Publications de l'Institut Francais 
d'Indologie, No. 37.n-3m.) [iv], 
415-823, [ii] pp. ; [iv], 825-1492 pp. 
Pondichéry: ^ Institut Francais 
d'Indologie, 1968-70. 


These volumes complete the excellent 
concordance of Old Tamil words so ably 
begun in Vol. x (1967). 

The compilers are to be congratulated on 
producing such & splendid tool for the student 
of early Tamil literature. Apart from 
Tolkippiyam, the anthologies Byuttdkai, 
Pattuppatix, and the ‘ Eighteen minor works’ 
are covered, and also two of the epics, 
Cilappatikaram and Manimekalai. 

Errata are tabulated at the end of each 
volume, and that they are relatively few for so 
large and significant an undertaking is a 
worthy tribute to the care both of compilers 
and printers. Entries are olear, and the face 
used is of an easily-read size. 

J. B. MARB 
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R. E. AsuzR and R. RADHAKRISHNAN 
(comp.): A Tamil prose reader: 
selecisons from contemporary Tamsil 
prose. x, 237 pp. Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. £3.40. 


This excellent anthology fulfils a need long 
felt by the non-Tamil student studying that 
language. While modern prose writing in 
Tamil is abundant, a critical and graded 
selection thereof, which is what we have here, 
had hitherto been distinguished by ita 
absence. 

As the editors state in their introduction, p. 
ix, the reader consiste of extracta, graded in 
order of increasing difficulty, ranging over a 
very wide field, but excluding technical 
publiostions and journalism. One can but 
hope that the companion volume covering 
this latter will indeed appear. Together with 
the film-script, journalism has been one of the 
most important and formative media of the 
contemporary language in Tamilnad. 

The editors (ibid.) perhaps strike a slightly 
over-cautious note when they state that 
‘some of the earlier ones could be embarked 
on towards the end of a second year of study”. 
Their extracts are so well annotated and the 
background and necessary cultural information 
so willmgly given that a serious student would 
surely wish to tackle the opening extracts of 
this book rather earlier in his studies. A 
particularly welcome feature of this reader is 
that the notes appear in what this reviewer 
submita is their proper place, at the foot of the 
relevant page. Ergonomio study alone could 
quantify how much of a student’s time is 
wasted looking up notes at the back of a book 
whose format bore testimony to undue oost- 
consciousness in ite preparation. 

The Tamil fount is excellent and clear, but 
the roman does require reasonable eyesight and 
lighting to be read in comfort, which is a pity. 

There is a copious glossary (pp. 137-237) 
preceded by the very useful verbal olassifica- 
tion scheme taken from A. H. Arden’s A 
progressive grammar of common Tamil, fifth 
edition. 

Selection is bound to reflect individual taste 
to a large extent, but one looks in vain for 
contemporary women writers among the 
authors chosen. As to the topics, one could 
not ask for a wider or better selection, from 
food (pp. 70 ff.) to poltios (pp. 44 ff.). 

This prose reader, of rather lengthy genesis, 
has been well worth waiting for, and 1t will be 
required reading for the student of Tamil for 
many years to come. By selecting post-1947 
writing, Asher and Radhakrishnan have 
ensured that their material will not quickly 
age, and they deserve our grateful thanks, 

J. B. MABR 
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Journal of Tamil Studies. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
[v], 186, [ui] 137 pp. Madras: 
International Association of Tamil 
Research, 1969. Rs. 20, $4. 


It was regrettable that the periodical Tamil 
Culture had to cease publication in 1966, and 
somewhat surprising in view of the inaugura- 
tion in the same year of the triennial Inter- 
national Conference-Seminars of Tamil Studies. 
Since pubheation of the Proceedings of these 
has failed to keep pace with the three oon- 
ferences so far held, the appearance of a 
periodical which replaces the one, and blunts 
one’s disappointment at the non-appearance of 
the other, is all the more welcome. Indeed, to 
judge from the first issue, the Journal of Tamil 
Studies seta out to be of a very high academio 
standard. At the same time, it is meant to 
cover all aspects of the linguistics, history, 
sociology, and culture associated with Tamil 
both within India and overseas. 

The number recelved includes important 
articles such as ‘A Kota vowel-shift’ by 
M. B. Emeneau (Pt. 1, 21-34) and ‘The 
Dr&vido-Altaio relationship’ by K. H. 
Menges (Pt. 1, 85-90). Prominent in Pt. m 
of this number, which is separately paginated, 
are notes and the detailed project referring to 
the proposed International Institute of Tamil 
Studies at Madras (see Pt. 1, 27-108). 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the Journal 
of Tamil Studies will seemingly continue the 
rather alarming transliteration used for Tamil 
in Tamil Culture which was the sole feature 
therein deserving of quietus. The avoidance 
of diacritical marks, the stated aim of this 
transliteration (Pt. rr, 118) is all very well, 
though by no means a universal consideration 
in periodicals of an academio rather than a 
popular nature. Of the use, therefore, of À as 
the second member of the diagraphs th, nh, 
zh, and lih (for two dentals and two retro- 
flexes!) we are told that the ‘ addition of h, 
which is not a separate phoneme in Tamil, to 
consonante indicates modified relationship with 
the first letter. The digraphs indicated are 
already in actual usage, except in the case of 
nh and lh’ (ibid. and p. 119). One is per- 
plexed as to the meaning of ‘ modified rela- 
tionship’ and, as for the use of th and zh for 
Ta. $ and tp, these are hallowed by usage in 
film-posters, advertisemente, and the like, but 
hardly so by academio usage. Some names, 
indeed, enshrine nk also, for palatal ñ, with a 
glance at Portuguese influence. A difficulty 
would arise in an article where one is citing in 
roman both Tamil and non-Tamil, where th 
would stand for two phonemes in Tamil and 
for a third and different one, aspirated ih, in 
Sanskrit for example. Or should one use thh? 
It is to be hoped that, purged of this trans- 
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hteration and employing one of wider accept- 
ance, the Journal of Tamil Studies will grow 
and prosper for many years to come. 


J. B. MARR 


R. N. Maura and 8. N. CHOWDHARY : 
Excavation at Jokha. (Maharaja 
Sayajirao University Archaeology 
Series, No. 11.) x, 81 pp., 10 plates. 
Baroda: Dept. of Archaeology and 
Ancient History, Faculty of Arts, 
M.S. University of Baroda, 1971. 
Rs. 15. 


This report concerns the 1966-7 winter 
seasion’s excavation at the site of Jokha in 
mainland Gujarat. Remains dating to the 
Chaleohthio period, c. seoond millennium 
B.O., have been found. The site waa inhabited 
until a few centuries before the Christian era. 

Six trenches were dug, revealing from four 
to six layers the upper ones of which had been 
disturbed by present-day cultivation. Three 
distinct periods were noticed from the evi- 
dence of pottery and O14 testa. The earliest 
period, during the second millennium B.O., 
was characterized by several types of pottery, 
one type having affiliations with the Harappan 
potteries. Other finds included polished stone 
tools and mioroliths, of varied affiliations : 
‘the evidence from other sites from India is 
also in conformity with the evidence ob- 
temed here’, say the authors somewhat 
natvely. 

The second phase, datable to the first 
millennium 8.0., marks a different culture, the 
only common element being the Black-and- 
red ware. Iron was found among the remains. 

The third phase, which was difficult to 
analyse because of the effecte of ploughing, is 
characterized by painted pottery with a black 
design on a white background. This 1s datable 
to the first millennium A.D., and typologically 
akin to that of Navdatoli. 

Amongst other finds were terracotta toys, 
bone tools, beads made of various stones, and a 
large variety of bones of both wild and 
domestic animals. 

A soil analysis revealed that the Chaloo- 
lithic deposita, in common with many others in 
different parts of India, were found in the 
black cotton soil. 

It is surmised that the population obtained 
ite fresh water supply from ponds left after 
the monsoon, and that the site was abandoned 
on account of several years of drought. 

The report is adequately provided with 
relevart site plans (the first unhappily with 
no goals), section diagrams, facsimile drawings, 
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and photographs of the more important 
finds ; the quality of the last leaves much to 
be desired. The text, however, contains many 
misprints, and the standard of English is on 
occasion so low as to introduce confusion ; a 
reference to ‘ perineal water’, p. 74, left the 
reviewer gasping until it was realized that 

perennial water’ was intended. Apart from 
these faults, the report is useful in that ita 
subject-matter is informative and adds to our 
knowledge of this region. 

J. M. STRUB 


B. P. Sınma and LALA ADITYA NARAIN : 
Pataliputra excavation, 1955—56. [viii], 
56 pp., 28 plates. Patna: Direotorate 
of Archaeology and Museums, Bihar, 
1970. Rs. 30. 


This excavation report gives an account of 
the archaeological findings at the ancient site of 
P&taliputra, carried out during the 1955-6 
season. A short history of the city is given as 
background, and previous excavations and 
their results are briefly mentioned. 

The aim of discovering pre-Mauryan re- 
mains at the site was fulfilled, since objects 
dating to circa the sixth century B.0. were 
found, thus confirming the Buddhist hterary 
tradition which speaks of Pütali as a village 
in the time of the Buddha. Excavations at 
the selected sites were unfortunately very 
limited since these were situated m densely 
populated areas. 

Six trenches were dug, between 8 and 15 
feet wide and 18 and 51 feet long. All gx 
revealed three periods of occupation, the first 
two of which showed no break : pre-Mauryan/ 
Mauryan; Sunga/Kusüpo-Gupta; and, after 
a break of over 1000 years, Muslim. Each 
period exhibits distinctive potteries and 
terracotta figurines. The chief characteristics 
and the chronologies of each level are des- 
cribed. The dates arrived at for the three 
periods were: I—e. 6003.0. to c. 150 B.O. ; 
II—c. 150 B.o. to c. 500 A.D. ; III—oe. 1700 
A.D.+. There follows a description of the 
trenches dug, all notable features such as 
walls and ring-wells being mentioned. The 
chapters on pottery and terracottas are ex- 
haustive, with numerous illustrations and 
scale drawings. The miscellaneous finds, 
punch-marked coins, beads, metal and bone 
objeota, are all mentioned briefly. 

The report is, on the whole, well set out and 
exhaustive as far as the finds are concerned. 
The illustrations are of reasonably good 
quality, and the large-scale folding plans and 
sections are abundant and informative. 
Unfortunately, the standard of English, 
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although higher than that of many similar 
reports, is somewhat low.  Misprints are 
numerous, and the capital letters for place- 
names and proper names are frequently for- 
gotten. However, these defects apart, the 
report is a valuable one and contributes to our 
knowledge of this important, ancient site, 
especially as ıt provides the first archaeo- 
logical evidence of a pre-Mauryan settlement 
there and enables us to link this evidence to 
that of literature. 
J. M. STRUB 


AHMAD Hasan Dani: Peshawar, his- 
toric city of the Frontier. [vi], v, 
253 pp., 29 plates, 3 maps. Peshawar : 
Khyber Mail Press, 1969. Rs. 15. 


The wide range of the author’s interests is 
well shown in the present handbook. Though 
his work in the prehistory of South Asia is 
perhaps best known in England, he has 
devoted equal attentaon to epigraphy and the 
literate periods, and is at the same time no 
stranger to the Mughal and still more recent 
historical epochs. The demanding theme of a 
continuous local history from the earliest 
down to recent times thus comes readily to his 
pen. In the present work he provides the 
visitor with a manageable digest of the history 
of Peshawar and its region, together with a 
descriptive guide to the principal monuments 
thus set in context. There are three very useful 
maps, and that of the city and its suburbs 18 
especially valuable. 

It may be noted that in his account of the 
early periods (p. 31) the author is sceptical 
that the starting-point of the navigator 
Scylax (mentioned by Hecataeus and Herodo- 
tus) is identiflable with Peshawar as some have 
contended. He denies the theory of Turkish 
affinities for the Hephthalites (p. 54), and as 
one would expect of a writer at Peshawar, 
gives a full account of Mian Báyazid Angari, 
the earliest extant author in Pashto (p. 83), 
drawing largely on the recent edition of the 
latter’s al-bayān by Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Qaddüs Qasimi, Peshawar, 1967. His 
mention of an edition of Bayazid’s work 
Sird} al-tawhid by M. A. Shakoor at Peshawar 
in 1952 (p. 234) may also be noted, since copies 
of this text must be extremely rare in Europe. 
For the reader overseas his account of political 
events leading up to the founding of Pakistan in 
1947 presents points of interest. The visitor to 
Peshawar will value especially the descriptions 
and photographs of the monuments of the city 
and neighbourhood, several of which are hard 
to find without the detailed instructions given 
here. The Muslim buildings are almost all of 
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the Mughal period, but historically the hey-day 
of Peshawar was under the Kusinas, and 
perhaps ite greatest monument is the vihdra 
built by the emperor Kanigka (A.D. 128-50) 
and known locally as Sh&h-ji kf Dhàrf, though 
it is unfortunately not well preserved to-day. 
This is & volume likely to be often in the 
user's hand, and the publishers would have 
done well to provide it with stronger stitohing. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 


U. N. Dav: The Mughal government, 
A.D. 1556-1707. xvi, 249 pp. New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1970. 
Ra. 23. 


Undergraduate studente wil find this a 
most useful introductory account of the 
Mughal system of government. Clear in 
exposition and judicious in tone, it is soundly 
based on, without ever becoming a textbook 
summary of, the most recent scholarly work 
on such topics as the central organization of 
government, the administration of the pro- 
vinces, the fiscal and judimal systems, 
military organization and the mangabdari 
system. The introductory remarks on Mughal 
conceptions of kingship in Akbar’s time are 
sound. The author recognizes that the 
Mahdar of 1579 is within earlier Islamio 
tradition in that ıt acknowledges the ruler's, 
Akbar's, nght of ijishdd on points of inter- 
pretation of Islamio law still in dispute. He 
might have gone on to point out that in 
declaring the result of Akbar's individual 
jihad to be enforceable (instead of being 
ann or fallible opinion), the Mahkdar was 
echoing the juristio traditions of the classical 
Islamic period, when deference was shown to 
the tjtihdd of the caliph because he enjoyed 
the supreme executive power. It is refreshing 
also to read that Abū ‘I-Fadl’s ideas of 
government were not ‘anti-Islamic’ in that 
they do not place the ruler above the Islamio 
law, even though they do not stress that the 
ruler’s first duty is to enforce that law. What 
the work lacks is a background desoriptaon, 
however brief, of the society over which the 
Mughals ruled; the reader is left wondering 
why Mughal government took the shape it did 
and why it engaged in the activities it did. 
The structure of the chapter on the Mughal 
judicial system would have benefited from an 
introductory analysis of the historical relation- 
ship of medieval Muslim governments and the 
Islamic law, the mazálim jurisdictions and the 
doctrine of siyüsa-shari'a. As it stands, the 
chapter has a structure more suited to a 
discussion of the English legal system. The 
statement (p. 224) that ‘the Islamic concept 
of crime is an outcome of the conception of 
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state’ is unacceptable. The Islamic concept 
of crime is the outcome of ideas of what is due 
to God from individuals aa His right or olaim. 
There is regrettably no index to topics, only 
to persans. 

P. HARDY 


Aspus SUBHAN (ed.): The Tá'ríkha- 
Bangdla+-Mahdbatjangt (an eye-wit- 
ness account of Nawdb ‘Altvardt 
Khan of Bengal and his times) of 
Yusuf “Ali Khdn. (Bibliotheca 
Indica, Work No. 291, Issue No. 
1590.) xvi, 47, 204, [11] pp., 7 plates. 
Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1969. 
Rs. 25. 


Yusuf ‘Ali Khan’s variously-titled Persian 
history of Nawwüb ‘Aliwirdi Khün, ndgim of 
Bengal from 1740 to 1756 (with an extension 
to cover the ntgamat of Siraj al-Daula, 
1756-7), has long been recognized as the 
most important Indian source of information 
for the history of Bengal in that period. The 
author was married to a daughter of Nawwüb 
Sarfaréz Khan whom ‘Aliwirdi Khàn dis- 
placed as na@zim, and both his father and he 
himself served in ‘Aliwirdi Khin’s campaigns 
against the Marathas. After the death of 
'Aliwirdi Khan and the execution of Siràj 
al-Daula, Yüsuf ‘Ali Khán attached himself to 
Mir Qasim. When in 1763 the latter was dis- 
placed by Mir Ja'far Khan, Yüsuf ‘Ali Khin 
fell from favour and ocoupied himself in 
completing his history. It is based on the 
author’s own eyewitness and on the reports 
of contemporaries. 

The editor has based his text on six of the 
extant MSS, including three not listed in 
Storey. Variant readings are given in foot- 
notes. The useful introduction includes a 
description of the MSS used and an account 
of the author and of his other writings. By 
the juxtaposition of extracts from the text 
and Jonathan Scott’s translations, published 
in 1734, Abdus Subhan reveals the latter's 
inadequate understanding of the original. 
The editor promises his own English transla- 
tion later. With indexes to the persons, 
places, and ethnio groups mentioned in the 
text, together with an index to the Arabic 
phrases used by the author, the whole publi- 
cation is a worthy addition to the Bibliotheoa 
Indica’s series of Persian texta. 

P. HARDY 


OfrzmsriN BovagLÉ : Essays on the caste 
system. Translated with an introduc- 
tion by D. F. Pocock. (The European 
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Understanding of India.) xv, 228 pp. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1971. 
£5.40. 


Bouglé's Essais sur le régime des castes, 
first published in 1908, is an early classic on 
the subject and a fine example of the type of 
systematic sociological investigation  pro- 
duced by the brilliant successors of Émile 
Durkheim. Bouglé’s book has for too long 
been neglected or unknown by English- 
speaking Indologista, and the appearance of 
Pooook's authoritative translation is therefore 
greatly to be weloomed. 

The scheme of the book, its occasional 
weaknesses, and its place in the intellectual 
history of the subject are neatly outlined in 
the introductory preface, the contrast drawn 
on p. ix between Bouglé’s work and Hutton’s 
still overrated Caste in India being of particular 
interest. It could be wished that the intro- 
duction were longer, allowing more space for 
the development of these themes, but perhaps 
this would have pushed the price even further 
beyond ite already considerable level. 


O. SHACKLE 


Epwarp ALLWORTH : Nationalities of 
the Soviet East: publications and 
writing systems. A bibliographical 
directory and transliteration tables. for 
Iranian- and Turkio-language publsca- 
tions, 1818-1945, located in U.S. 
libraries. (The Modern Middle East 
Beries, No. 3.) xi, 440 pp. New 
York and London: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $17.50, £7.85. 


This handbook consista of two parts. The 
first provides a bibliographical directory of 
publications in the languages of the Soviet 
East, which appeared between 1818 and 1945, 
and which are now extant in the principal 
libraries of the United States. The directory 
lists 3,341 items, grouped by languages. 
Within each language-group, the items are 
classified under the categories of general 
reference, social sciences, and humanities, the 
last two being further subdivided. The second 
part of the handbook gives transliteration 
tables (chiefly from the Cyrillic, Latin, and 
Arabic soripts) for the languages of the 


preceding publications. 
P. M. H. 


Joan Q. Hanar : A concise English- 
Mongolian dictionary. (Indiana 
University Publications. Uralic and 
Altaic Series, Vol. 89.) viii, 288 pp. 
Bloomington: Indisna University ; 
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The Hague : Mouton and Co., [1970]. 
$10, guilders 36. 


'This work fills & palpable gap. We possess 
& number of good dictionaries from Mongol 
into a foreign language, and some of these, 
such as Ramstedt, Kalmtckisches Worterbuch ; 
Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos;  Haltod and 
others, Mongol-Hnglish practical dictionary, 
contain a reverse-sorted index which facilitates 
checking. But by ita very nature, such an 
index is of limited use, since it refers not to 
concepts in the seoond language but to the 
explanations of concepts natural to the first. 
Nor has a Russian-Mongol dictionary such as 
that of Damba-Rinchine and Mupkin (Moscow, 
1960) much practical use for the non-Russian. 
Hangin has produced exactly what is needed, 
a primary dictionary based on contemporary 
(American-) English usage. It contains some 
10,000 English words with Mongol equivalents, 
and should be of use both to persons wanting 
to learn Mongol and to the growing number of 
Mongols learning English. In the Western 
world at least it will not suffer from com- 
petition from 5. Nyamstren’s English- 
Mongolian conoise dictionary (Ulan Bator, 
1968) as the latter, good though it is, is to all 
intents and purposes unsvailable. 

An admirable feature of this dictionary is 
the relatively generous amount of space it 
devotes to & large number of commonly used 
words and phrases which have a wide range of 
application. A book of ita size can hardly 
approach even comparative completeness, but 
there is a gratifyingly large selection of 
entries under such head-words as ‘back’, 
‘eall’, ‘come’, ‘for’, ‘go’, and so on, 
which makes it uniquely useful. 

It is difficult to detect any actual errors. 
One can only wish that the dictionary were 
more comprehensive. It is easy to hst 
omissions. For example, under ‘chap’ one 
would expect to find xapxyy (fellow), under 
‘spare’ can63r (spare part). Nepal (Ban6a) 
and Tibet (Tesi, Tysn) should certainly have 
been listed. ‘Pinto’ (uooxop) is hsted, but 
not ‘pint’. ‘Pound’ is given only as dys, 
without indication that it refers both to weight 
and money. A Mongol user of the diotionary 
might like to have more socurate information 
But given Hangin's aim, and the amount of 
time and space at his disposal, it would be 
worse than uncharitable to criticize his work 
for not being what he did not set out to make 
it. It is thoroughly to be recommended. 

Intending purchasers should make sure that 
their copy contains the four pages with the 
forewords. The review copy did not, and 
neither did a copy bought by an acquaintance 
of the reviewer's. 

C. R. B. 
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DAGMAR THIELE : Der Abschluss eines 
Vertrages : Diplomatie zwischen Sung- 
und — Chin-Dynaste, — 1117-1123. 
(Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, 
Bd. 6.) [iv], 289 pp., map. Wies- 
baden : Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1971. DM 34. 


This book, origmally a doctoral thesis 
presented at the University of Munich, 18 a 
atudy of the historical background to the 
diplomatic negotiations carried on between 
the Sung and Chin dynasties between 1117 
and 1123, the course of the negotiations, and 
the treaty which was concluded. As the 
author remarks m her preface, it has become 
almost a commonplace among historians to 
consider that in 1120 a military alliance was 
concluded between the two empires against 
the Khitan, with the Chin agreeing in principle 
that Sung should recover the so-called 16 
prefectures which had been annexed by the 
Khitan in 937. She quotes Otto Franke’s 
statement that Aguda, the Chim emperor, 
agreed to such an alliance, inoluding the 
return of the disputed territories, although he 
had already conquered the greater part of the 
Khitan realm, as an example of this mis- 
reading of the situation. Dagmar Thiele 
proceeds from doubt as to the truth of this 
traditional assumption, and by careful study 
of the relevant documentation demonstrates 
clearly that neither party to the long dis- 
cussions ever really mtended joint military 
action, nor was an agreement on that pomt 
ever reached. The Chin were concerned to 
push the Sung ever more on to the defenmve, 
demonstrating their essential weakness, while 
the Sung were hiding their diplomatio in- 
teresta behind the screen of military proposals. 
The Sung managed to recover a certain amount 
of territory, but in exchange for the promise 
of annual payments to the Chin, not by right 
of conquest, and the confrontation between 
the two partners to the negotiations became 
less possible to avert. 

The book has 8 useful summary in English 
as well aa the usual scholarly apparatus. 


C. R. B. 


Jurra RALL : Die vier grossen Medizin- 
schulen der Mongolenzeit: Stand und 
Entwicklung der chinestschen Medt- 
zn in der Chin- und Yüan-Zet. 
(Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, 
Bd. 7.) viii, 114 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1970. 
DM 32. 

This book is a study of the so-called ‘ four 
great dootors of Chin and Yuan times’, 
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Liu Wan-su, Chang Ts‘ung-cheng, Li Kao, 
Chu Chen-hung. The author sete her subject 
in its context in her first three chapters. 
Here she considers the general historical 
background to the period, disousses the 
philosophical background to Chinese medical 
practice, gives a brief acoount of the history 
of Chinese medicine, and considers the nature 
and status of the medical profession in China, 
distinguishing between the official dootor and 
the folk practitioner. 

Though efforts were made during the Chin 
and Yüan dynasties to systematize the study 
of medicine and to create an organized medical 
profession, most practitioners continued to be 
folk-dootors who were unaffected by the 
reforms and who continued to work according 
to traditional methods. The ‘four great 
doctors’ were themselves folk practitioners. 
They aroused great interest by their specula- 
tions, their writings, and the individual 
schools which they founded. But, as the author 
makes olear, their theories were not based upon 
observation, but were the outcome of their 
individualistic exploitation of ideas already 
to be found in the medical classics. ‘ Thus the 
four doctors show the beginnings of inde- 
pendence, though without being able to free 
themselves to any extent from the presoripta 
of traditional medicine, whose teachings were 
their starting-point.’ They demonstrated the 
possibility of the emergence of individual 
schools of thought and practice, but ther 
teachings depended more upon dogma than 
upon observation and reason, and were of 
small importance ultimately in the develop- 
ment of mediome. 

0. R. B. 


WinLiIAM WATSON (ed.): Pottery and 
metalwork in T'ang China: their 
chronology and external relations. A 
colloquy held 29 June to 2 July 1970. 
(Colloquies on Art and Archaeology 
in Asia. No. 1.) Cover-title, [v], 
86 pp. [London]: Percival David 
Foundation of Chinese Art, School 
of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, [1971]. £2.50. 
The first of a series of oolloquies arranged by 

the Percival David Foundation and financed 
from money provided by the late Sir Percival 
David took place in 1970, and was devoted to 
the study of what Professor Watson calls the 
minor arts of Tang. In fact, the topics 
covered by the papers presented here range 
rather beyond the strict limita suggested, and 
include a consideration of glassware and 
porcelain, as well as a brief acoount of trade 
between China and the Near East. 
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The following papers were contributed to 
the colloquy : A.D. H. Bivar, ‘ Trade between 
China and the Near East in the Sasanian and 
early Muslim periods’; Assadullah Souren 
Melikian-Chirvam, ‘Iraman milver and ite 
influence in T'ang China’; Margaret Medley, 
“Tang gold and silver’; Géza Fehérvári, 
“Near Eastern wares under Chinese influence’ ; 
David Whitehouse, ‘ Some Chinese and Islamic 
pottery from Siraf’; William Watson, ‘ On 
Tang soft-glazed pottery ' ; Mary Tregear, 
* Green glazed stonewares ° ; Madeleine David, 
‘White stoneware and poreelaing in the 
T'ang dynasty’; Juan Zozaya Stabel- 
Hansen, ‘ Chinese porcelain in caltphal Spain ' ; 
Henry Hodgea, ‘Interaction between metal- 
working and ceramic technologies in the 
T'ang pernod’; Ralph Pinder-Wilson, ‘ Glass 
in Asia during the T'ang period’; Mavis 
Bimson, ‘Technological aspeote of glass in 
Asia during the Tang period ’. 

Within this wealth of interest oertain 
themes have been treated from different 
standpoints by more than one contributor. 
In partioular one may note the critical con- 
sideration of the data provided by the finds 
at S&marrá' and their connexion with China, 
offered by Fehérvári, Watson, and White- 
house. 

This attractive volume seta s reputable 
standard of scholarship and presentation to be 
attained by those which we hope may follow it. 


O. R. BAWDEN 


WorrgRAM EBERHARD: Studies in 
Chinese folklore and related essays. 
(Indiana University Folklore Insti- 
tute. Monograph Series, Vol. 23.) 
ix, 329 pp. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Research Center for the 
Language Sciences; The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1970. $10, guil- 
ders 36. 


It is a pleasure to be able to weloome the 
appearance of this volume of essays by 
Wolfram Eberhard. For one thing, although 
all but two have been published before, they 
nave never been easy to make use of. Some, 
now translated into English, were origmally 
written in German, while many appeared in 
periodicals published in pre-war Germany or 
wartime China. On the other hand, as the 
author notes, the character of folk-lore studies 
in China has changed, and ‘there is little 
hope today that contemporary China will 
»rovide us with folkloristio data comparable 
zo that collected before World War IL’. 
Eberhard has performed a very useful service 
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in reprintirg these articles, which he has not 
changed materially, though he has added some 
annotation. 

The articles are grouped aa follows : 11 on 
the folk-lora of Chekiang, 8 on the folk-lore of 
China, and 3 on Japan and Near Eastern 
folk-lore. The author introduces his collection 
with a previously unpublished essay on the 
use of folk-lore in China and elsewhere, in 
which he develops the theme of the uses and 
dangers of Zolk-lore when regarded as a factor 
m politios. 

The book is well produced with interesting 
illustrations, and contains a helpful biblio- 
graphy. 

C. R. B. 


Daz-soox Sun (tr. and comp.) : Docu- 
ments of Korean Communism, 1918— 
1948. (Studies of the East Asian 
Institute, Columbia University.) xxii 
570 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1970. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£1.95.) 


This is a companion volume to Suh's The 
Korean Communist movement, 1918-1948, 
published in the same series in 1967 (reviewed 
m BSOAS, xxxi, 1, 1968, 181-2). 66 of the 
documents which were vital to that study, 
and which are not generally available, are 
published here in English translation. They 
date from 1920 to 1046, and are organized 
here according to the groups which issued 
them and the problems and crises which 
successively faced each group. 

The value of this publication 1s beyond 
question. It is not so much that the doou- 
ments are extremely hard to find. Many are 
now deliberately omitted from other records, 
or at best misquoted, at worst rewritten, to 
suit the changing purposes of their authors or 
the associates and successora of their authors. 
One may oavil only at a few points, the way 
the style of the translations, imposed by the 
need to be faithful to the originals, spuls over 
into the narrative, or the inadequacy of the 
bibliography, glossary, and index in this 
volume for anyone who does not have the 
earlier volume. 

However, this book will presumably be 
read only by those who have read other 
accounts of Korean Communism. In such 
company, this work will pass for belles-lettres 
in respect of its style, and for a pocket com- 
puter in respect of the retrievability of its 
information. By any standards at all, Suh's 
two books are dispassionate and consistent 
enough to sarve as a touchstone for all North 
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Korea watchers. Beneath the absence of 
passion and polemics of the earlier work there 
could be discerned a genuine concern for the 
individuals whose frustrated lives make up 
the plotlees story of Communism in Korea. 
From this collection of their writings, we can 
learn exactly what they had to say for them- 
selves. 
W. E. SKILLEND 


Ivan Morris (tr): As I crossed a 


bridge of dreams : 


159 pp., 3 maps [on endpapers]. 
New York: Dial Press, 1971. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. £4.50.) 


This is a translation of Sarashina nikki, 
written by a person who 1s known otherwise 
only as Takasue’s daughter. She was one of 
the group of female writers who lived m Japan 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Although 
this diary is obviously of less importance than 
the ‘ Tale of Genji’ or the ‘ Pillow book of Sei 
Shénagon ’, it takes the reader into territory 
where they do not go. It records the feelings 
and beliefs of a provincial official’s daughter, 
who did, mdeed, spend some time in the 
capital, and was in touch with developments 
there, but who nevertheless was often away, 
and looked on the capital as a distant but 
idealized centre of culture. 

Morris’s tranalations have always been of 
very high quality, but I am inclined to believe 
that this is his best. He seems to hit with 
more success than ever the precise style 
needed to express the sentimental and poetic 
nature of this gentle diarist. The introduction 
and notes maintain the high standards we 
have come to expect from him. The line 
illustrations from the 1704 edition are very 
apt, but I have my doubts about the photo- 
graphs. For one thing they have no captions 
(they are admittedly referred to in the table 
of contents and the appropriate notes), and I 
find the device of showing the same detail of a 
temple, at various degrees of enlargement, on 
the same page, rather gimmicky. However, I 
do not wish to end on a sour note; this is a 
superb work. 


CO. J. DUNN 
A. H. Hur (tr): The Hikayat 
Abdullah: Abdullah bin Abdul 


Kadir. (Oxford in Asia Historical 
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Reprints.) viii, 353 pp. Kuala 
Lumpur, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1970. £7.25. 


This beautifully produced reprint of a 
monograph originally published in the Journal 
of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1956 is welcome not only because it 
makes more widely available a document of 
importance to Malaysian social history and of 
mterest to Malay literature but also because it 
commemorates the work of the late A. H. Hill 
(successively of the Malayan Education 
Service, the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, and the University of Sydney) who 
was killed in an aeroplane orash in Java in the 
late 1950’s. The book contams the intro- 
duction, translation, annotation, bibliography, 
maps, and index which gave Hill his doctorate 
from the University of Oxford. 

The htkayat is the autobiography of 
Abdullah, a Malay of mixed descent who was 
born in Malacoa in 1797 when that town was 
still ruled by the Dutch. He lived in Malacca, 
and later Smgapore, during the early years of 
British rule and died in 1854. He was in his 
youth a soribe to Sir Stamford Raffles, founder 
of Singapore and collector of Malay manu- 
soripts ; later worked in close touch with a 
number of Christian missionaries and was 
interpreter to an expedition that visited the 
royal oourte of Pahang ond Kelantan. 
Amongst other literary work, he translated 
the Tamil version of the Paficatintra into 
Malay, and was the first to edit a version of 
the ‘ Malay annals’. He algo wrote an account 
of the expedition mentioned above. But the 
Hikayar Abdullah, a gossipy account of his life 
and ideas, written in a modernized form of 
Malay of his own devising, was his magnum 
opus. It was a landmark in Malay literature 
because it differed so completely from the 
artifloial court works that had preceded ıt. 
But ıt did not set the tone for other writers of 
any note, and ‘ modern’ Malay literature had 
to be born again in the present century. 
However, the Hi:kayai Abdullah makes the 
only existing Malayo-oentrio contribution to 
the socia] history of Malacca and Singapore 
during the early days of British rule—one that 
is wholly in favour of British rule. Abdullah 
18 scornful of the independent Malay govern- 
ments of his day and he was probably right. 
But it is unfortunate that, as an inhabitant 
of the dynamic international seaports, he had 
little understanding of the social virtues of the 
isolated Malay kampongs of the hinterland, 
virtues which are the special Malay oontri- 
bution to the solution of many of mankind’s 
troubles. 


E. C. G. BARRETT 


SHORT NOTICES 


H. G. Scuurrz NORDHOLT: The 
political system of the Atons of Timor. 
[Translated by] M. J. L. van Yperen. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Vol- 
kenkunde, 60. xv, 511 pp, 28 
plates, map. The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1971. Guilders 65. 


This English edition of Schulte Nordholt’s 
Ph.D. thesis (1966) is & major anthropological 
study of the Atoni, the largest population 
group of the Indonesian island of Timor. The 
suthor was previously a Dutch colonial 
administrator in Timor (1939-42, 1945-7) and 
he is able to combine his personal observations 
with extensive research. He relates the 
agricultural, political, and social systems of the 
Atoni to their myth and ritual, and provides 
also an historical narrative of the area. The 
book 1:8 well supphed with photographs, 
maps, and diagrams. 


M. O. RIOKLEFS 


Monica WirnsoN: Religion and the 
transformation of society : a study in 
social change in Africa. (The Scott 
Holland Memorial Lectures, 15, 1969.) 
[viii], 165 pp. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1971. £1.80. 


In the Scott Holland lectures for 1969 
Monica Wilson writes again of social change, 
rapid and pervasive, and marked to-day by a 
great change in scale. This increase in scale 
makes her criticize those theologians who hold 
that progress and a linear view of history are 
peculiarly Christian, whereas history has 
provided a social charter both for African 
cultivators and for large sooieties like that of 
China. On the other hand Leach’s claim that 
now men are like gods brings the remark that 
‘rather they are small boys with sharp 
tools’. These general observations lead on to 
reference to particular peoples in Tanzania 
and South Africa, with some evidence from 
Zambia. The four elements of traditional 
religion are expounded: ancestors, God, 
medicines, and fear of witchcraft. Religious 
changes come to traditional theology with the 
attribution of misfortunes to natural causes 
and resort to hospitals, and life in towns 
brings even larger changes in scale where lesser 
troubles at least are viewed in impersonal 
terms. Due importance is given, and this is 
rere, to revival movements led by pagan 
prophets in olden times and these provided the 
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background for modern movementa of inde- 
pendent churches, though it might be 
questioned whether Alice Lenshina is the 
‘most influential’ of these recently. Against 
Radcliffe-Brown it is argued that rituals 
have important effects on behaviour, and 
morality is directly related to religion. 
False beliefs exist and are dangerous, and 
‘the criterion of truth is love’. The implica- 
tions of the changes in contemporary society 
for religion lie in ita ability, or otherwise, to 
develop in both personal and impersonal 
relationships. Much m these lectures is not 
new, and tke style is sometimes laboured, but 
Monica Wiison is never afraid to challenge 
authority and her long experience provides 
thoughtful analyses and suggestions. 


GEOFFREY PARRINDER 


ARTHUR Punues and Henry F. 
Morris: Marriage laws m Africa. 
ix, 229 pp. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press for the International 
African Institute, 1971. £3. 


This is an abridged and modified version of 
Phillips’s Survey of African marriage and 
family life published in 1953. The introduction 
and section on ‘Marriage laws in Afmea’ 
are reprmted in the new version. Lucy 
Mair's section on ‘African marriage and 
social chang’ has since been published as a 
separate book (1969) and is not reproduced 
here; nor is Lyndon Harries’s section on 
‘ Christian marriage in African society ’. 

The new contribution to the present version 
is a brief review of developments m African 
marriage law aince 1950 by Morris. In effect, 
the proceas of change noted m the earlier 
volume has been accelerating. This is dis- 
cernible in two spheres. On the one hand, new 
forms of legislation for marriage have been 
introduced embodying newly acquired values. 
These seek to protect individual mghte, 
especially those of women. On the other 
hand, customary law in the more rural areas 
has shown sn ability to adapt to changing 
circumstances as these permeate indigenous 
social institutions. 

Between countries there is à wide vanation, 
with Francophile states establishing marriage 
laws similar to those found in Europe, and 
paying lees regard to customary law than those 
previously governed by the British. But the 
trend in all cases is in the same direction. 


PAUL SPENCRR 
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Jacques MaquxT: Power and soctety 
in Africa. Translated from the French 
by Jeannette Kupfermann. (World 
University Library.) 254 pp. Lon- 
don: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971. 
£1.76. 


The publishers of this series asked the author 
to choose a suitable topio on African sociology. 
He chose to foous on power and society, and 
because the series is essentially for the lay 
reader, the book is intended as a general 
descriptive introduction. It is brief, easy to 
read, and has an extensive range of photo- 
graphs of different aspects of African life. 

At the outset the work distinguishes be- 
tween seven forms of institutionalized rela- 
taonship (Kinship, affinity, government, in- 
equality and equality, feudality, association, 
and relationships through exchange) and 
three non-institutionalized forms (power, 
dependence, and reciprocity). The chapters 
more or less follow under these headings with 
some attempt to identafy aspects of power 
underlying each. 

This framework does not, however, lend 
itself to the development of any theme or 
theory. The best part of the book is in one 
chapter on dependence and feudslism where 
the author brings to bear his expertise on 
the Southern Interlacustrine Bantu. Other 
chapters tend to be discursive essays which, 
in attempting to cover so many topics, fail to 
follow up any useful leads. Repeatedly one 
ean think of exceptions to the generalizations 
the author makes on traditional African 
sooiety, whioh could have been used to throw 
farther hght on man in Africa. 

As an introduction to oertain features that 
are commonly found in African societies, and 
as an attempt to focus attention on the 
relevance of social relationships for these 
Societies, this book adequately covers a lot 
of well-trodden ground. As a work that might 
stimulate inquiry by the lay reader, however, 
1t is seriously definent. 

PAUL SPENCER 


Jack Goopy: Technology, tradition, 
and the state tn Africa. viii, 88 pp., 
front., 2 plates. London, etc.: Ox- 
ford University Press for the Inter- 
national African Institute, 1971. 
£1.75. 


This brief work is partly a reprint, and 
partly a development, of work already 
published by Goody. Hie first chapter, which 
sets the scene, discusses feudalism in Africa. 


SHORT NOTIOES 


It started off as a paper to a University of 
London history seminar on feudalism, and was 
then published in the Journal of African 
History. The second chapter, on polity and 
the means of production, also started out as a 
seminar paper, was reworked as a publi 
lecture, and then published in the Economic 
History Review. The other two chapters go 
further afield. Ch. iii, on polity and the 
means of deetruotion, discusses indigenous 
mihtary technology m West Africa—quite 
fascinatingly, in this reviewer's opmion; 
while oh. iv discusses the horse in Africa, 
taboos on it, and ite economio and political 
role. 

In so far as there is a unifying theme in the 
monograph, it is that of the effect of varying 
technologies on the evolution of political and 
economic systems. Clearly there is much 
more to be said on a theme of such funda- 
mental importance; Goody’s work, though 
brief, is rich enough in ideas and new per- 
spectives to spark off a larger-scale investi- 
gation and discussion along these lines. 


A. N. ALLOTT 


EDWIN ARDENER (ed.): Soctal anthro- 
pology and language. (ASA Mono- 


graphs, 10.) ou, 318 pp, front. 
London, etc.: Tavistock Publica- 
tions, 1971. £4. (Distributed in 


U.S.A. by Barnes and Noble.) 


This volume treats the theme of pointe of 
mutual benefit between linguistics and social 
anthropology. The content, which includes 
both theoretical and dats-orientated studies, 
covers topics of interest to both disciplines. In 
his introduotory essay Edwin Ardener defines 
levels of relationship between the two 
disciplines and traces historical contact 
between them with special reference to de 
Saussure and Lévi-Strauss. Following this 
Hilary Henson discusses the detachment of 
early British anthropologists from the study 
of language as part of their discipline. R. H. 
Robins examines different linguistic theories 
of meaning and contrasts the parallel views of 
Mahnowsky and Firth with the word-based 
theories of the transformationahste. Dell 
Hymes urges the extension of the scope of 
hnnguistios from the sentence to include 
' gpeech aote ' in an ‘ ethnography of speaking ’. 
This he sees as the next logical point of focus 
for linguistic description. J. B. Pride sees 
Barth's transactional theory as providing a 
model for the description of speech aote in 
their context of situation. Section two 
begins with a disouesion by W. H. Whiteley 


SHORT NOTICES 


of the phenomenon of linguistic diversity 
within a society in which he looks to social 
anthropology for further advances. Elizabeth 
Tonkin examines the concepts of ‘ pidgin’ 
and ‘ creole’ and their social contexts from ah 
anthropological standpoint. N. Denison places 
the trilingual situation of an Alpine village 
within a sociolinguistic framework. This is 
followed by an exammation by D. Crystal of 
non-segmental speech features relating to 
social categories. In section three, Ardener 
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discusses the nature of formal models with 
special reference to the Neogrammarian model 
of historical hnguist:cs. G. B. Milner looks at 
parallels between syntactic form and semantic 
content in Samoan traditional sayings and 
finally Caroline Humphrey analyses the 
relataonship of magical drawings and myth m 
Buryat culture in terms of the Saussurian 
concepts of ‘ signe’ and ‘signifié ’. 


BRUOB INGHAM 
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THE SHAPE OF A RULE AND DIACHRONY?* 
By Rosert HETZRON 


0. INTRODUOTION 


Are rules constructs of lingnists or descriptions of actual associations latent 
in the speakers’ mind? An interesting method of verifying the psychological 
reality of rules has been proposed by P. Kiparsky (1968). It can be summed up 
as follows. Given two chronological stages of a language (or two languages) 
where one can be said to be descended from the other, one first has to describe 
a phenomenon in the ancestor-language, then seek out and describe the pheno- 
menon that can be considered a development thereof in the daughter-language. 
The two phenomena may be found somewhat different in certain respects, 
though still similar enough to be recognized as historically related. If the 
surface difference between the two phenomena, conceived as a change from the 
first to the second, can be explained, by comparing the formulation of the two 
descriptions,.as a plausible modification of the first (set of) rule(s) naturally 
leading to the second, the chances are that the rules actually describe what 
appears in the speakers’ mind, as part of collective knowledge. For Kiparsky, 
such @ plausible change is primarily simplification. 

Even though such a test operates only when two successive chronological 
stages are available to the describer, the conclusions are far-reaching. The 
general method of establishing rules used in these instances can in that manner 
be confirmed and applied to cases where no such diachronic perspective is 
available. In brief, general linguistic theory is enriched. 

Here I am dealing with another type of phenomenon, along the same lines: 
the reality of multiple morpheme-spelling rules (i.e. rules that spell out & mor- 
pheme through more than one allomorph). I am comparing the distribution of 
a set of allomorphs with a set attested later, which grew out of it. The two 
criteria for verifying the psychological reality of these rules are: (1) the allo- 
morph described as appearing in unspecified contexts (‘elsewhere’) should 
apply to newly emerging, unprecedented environments, proving that the 
speaker actually reserves it for environments not yet specified; (2) the way in 
which the allomorphic distribution reacts to phonetic changes occurring in the 
contact element which constitutes the context specified. 

The actual phenomena treated in this study are taken from Semitic, with 
special attention to its Ethiopian branch. For reference, here is a rapid 
presentation of the languages constituting it, along with a few abbreviations 
to be used later: North Ethiopic, Ge‘ez (extinct), Tigrinya, Tigre; South 
Ethiopic (SE), Amharic, Argobba, Harari, Hast Gurage; Outer South Ethiopic 
(OSE), n-group with Gafat (recently extinct), Soddo, Goggot, and #-group 
with Muher and Western Gurage (WG). The latter (WG) is subdivided into 


1 For bibliography, see pp. 474-8. 
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Masqan and another group further olassified into Central WG (Chaha, Ezha, 
Gumer, and Gura) and Peripheral WG (Gyeto, Ennemor, Endegefi, Ener). 
The term ‘ Gurage ° refers to a geographical continuum and not to a genetic 
group. 

The formalism used here is the one current in generative-transformational 
linguistics. Square brackets on one side of a rule refer to one item characterized 
by several features (enclosed in the brackets). Braces indicate alternative 
choices (see further p. 453, n. 3). Environments are given after slash, with a 
blank line for the position where the allomorph in question should stand. In 
(4) below, square brackets of the same size on both sides of the rule express the 
idea of ‘respectively °’, that the elements on the same level on both sides 
correspond to one another, and not to any other element in the same column. 


1. THE SEMITIO NON-PAST ENDING 


There is good reason to believe that proto-Semitic once possessed a non-past 
(present-future, imperfect) conjugation of the following pattern (I am using the 
root &-b-r ' break ' for the representation of the three radical consonants): 


(1) The proto-Semitic non-past 


SINGULAR 
masculine feminine 

l. a$abbir--u 

2. tašabbir+u tadabbtri:--n(V) 

8. ysabbir+-u taSabbir-+-u 
Duar 

1. agabbira:-+n(V) 

2. tasabbira: --n(V) 

3. ysabbira:-+-n(V) ta’abbira:--n(V) 
PLUBAL 

1. nséabbir -u 

2. takabbiru:--n(V) taéabbira: -|-n(V) 

3. syifabbiru:--n(V) ytéabbirar-|-n(V) 


where the element following the + sign is a separate ending, -u/-n(V).! In 
the following discussion I am disregarding the vowel after the n. It is probably 


3 This calls for further comment. It is diffloult to reconstruct the original meaning of the 
morpheme -u/-n{V). There is no evidence for a proto-Semitic opposition yiZabbir--« ~ *yisab- 
bir. The stem -Jabbir- probably appeared only in the non-past indicative and was (in my recon- 
struction) always followed by -w/-n(V). Conversely, -u/-n(V) appeared only after the stem 
-fabbir-. The reasons for considering -t/-n{V) as a separate morpheme are the following. (i) The 
other conjugations based on a stem -Jbir- have exactly the same prefixes and suffixes, exoept for 
i -u/-n(V), e.g. yidb'ir ‘let him break!’ (same yi-, no -u), yisó'iru: ‘let them break!’ (same 

...-t/, no -n(V)). (ii) The Central Semitic (Arabic, Canaanite, Aramaic) non-past was created 
b taking the jussive paradigm yadb'ir (with modified prefix-vowel) and attaching to it the 
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nothing more than a euphonic element necessitated by the inadmissibility of a 
long vowel in a closed syllable, and not a basic constituent of the suffix (Fischer, 
1969, 66). For the vocalization of the prefix, see Hetzron, in press, 4. It is 
quite obvious that the distribution of the two allomorphs may be defined in 
terms of phonetic environment. 

There are three ways to describe the non-past ending in a formal spelling 


re (2) (s) [—past ] | f-& /O— 
era ng ee 

(b) [—past ] f-u /C— 
|o] K {* debel] 


^ fa) (S 


(2a) says that -u is used after a consonant and -n after a long vowel, a 
descriptively impeccable statement. Here it does not really matter in which 
order the two allomorphs are listed, since the context is fully specified for each. 
In (2b), -u is indicated to be the postconsonantal allomorph and -n is reserved 
for the remaining, unspecified environments. In (2c), on the contrary, -n is 
defined as a post-(long) vowel allomorph and -u is said to appear in the other 
contexts, whatever they may be. Note that there are two versions of (2c), one 
marking vocalic length for the environment of -n, and a simpler one making -n 
merely postvocalic, on the basis of a morpheme-structure restriction of Semitic 
prohibiting short vowels in stem-final position. 


-u/-n(V) ending (Harris, 1939, 49, and Hetzron, in press, 3). This means that the speakers were 
able to detach the -u/-n(V) from the original non-past yifabbir--u and transfer 16 to another 
form. They felt it was a separate morpheme. With the later oreation of a subjunctive in -a 
curtailing the domain of the form in -u/-n(V) (Fleisch, 1968), this morpheme was reinterpreted 
as an indicative marker (only in the non-past). (ii) Cushitio provides some evidence in favour 
of the independent morpheme (probably modal) character of this ending. I have presented 
this in another study (‘An archaism in the Cushitio verbal conjugation’, presented at the 
IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopioi, Rome, 1972). 

In this light, the laok of *yidabbir (with no -u/-n(V)) in proto-Semitio may be due to a loss in 
the system. On the other hand, -u/-n(V) did not appear in the past (see § 5.1, below). It does not 
seem to have fulfilled any clear-cut function in proto-Semitio. It was a redundant element con- 
fined to an indicative non-past stem. It may have been more funotional in the derived verbal 
forms (passive, causative, eto.) where no stem-difference can be reconstructed with certainty for 
the different tenses and moods. Thus, there may have been here an opposition yudabbir-+-u 
‘he smashes ’/yudabbir ‘he smashed’ or ‘let him amash!’ (the last two meanings probably 
distinguished by different stress patterns). (Akkadian non-past -a- versus -i- elsewhere for the 
vowel between the last two radicals may be an independent innovation, since it is not confirmed 
by any other Semitio language.) 

2 In these rules, I am using braces for disjunotively ordered allomorphs, implying that the 
rule applies once, scanning for the proper allomorph from top to bottom. One can establish the 
convention that braces should indicate disjunctive ordering in general. In that event, in the 
current use of the braces (for conjunctive ordering, Chomsky and Halle, 1968, 63) the appli- 
cability of the disjunction will be vacuous anyhow. Conjunctive ordering is not the opposite of 
disjunctive, but is determined by the inherently non-overlapping character of the oonstituenta 
(as in (2a). 
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The question is, then: which one of these three versions of the non-past 
ending spelling rule is the most adequate representation of the situation. We 
can disqualify (22) immediately. The redundant specification of both environ- 
ments makes it contrary to the principles of formal description. There remain 
thus in the competition (2b) and (2c) (the latter with its two versions, either 
with V:—— or V——). 


2. THE ORIGIN OF THE ALLOMORPHS 


. Before continuing, let us take a look at the two allomorphs, -u and -n. An 
ideal spelling rule knows no allomorphs—there is a one-to-one correspondence 
between morpheme (a category or a bundle thereof) and morph (phonetio 
exponent). Such an ideal situation is often impaired by phonological changes 
occurring to the morph in some environments, but not in others. This is still 
not really annoying as long as well-motivated phonological rules can derive 
one from the other. Yet there can be a series of changes which might lead to a 
complicated situation with a number of allomorphs that are not derivable from 
one another by means of phonological rules. They are not phonetically inter- 
related. This is the case for Semitic -u/-n. (See also (D) below.) Assuming that 
the two allomorphs result from the split of one unique proto-morph, one may 
wonder what the original shape of that morph could be. 

A possible common ancestor to -u and -n could be *m, becoming vocalic 
after a consonant, and remaining a consonant, but delabialized after a long 
vowel. Yet there is no evidence to substantiate an older *m. The existence of a 
nin the 2nd and 3rd persons plural in Cushitic testifies in favour of the originality 
of the dental nasal.‘ It is true that several Hamito-Semitic (Afro-Asiatic) 
languages have known changes m— n in final position (Arabic nünation, 
Somali), but -n is found even in Hebrew where word-final -m remained un- 
affected (traces of mimation, nominal plural ending -1zm). 

The other possibility is to reconstruct a biphonematic morph *-un or *-nu. 
The latter is less plausible because the loss of final *-u would be inexplicable 
at this stage of proto-Semitic where final short vowels are still firmly entrenched 
in the system. On the other hand, *-un sounds much likelier, with an elision of 
the vowel after long vowels and reduction of the -n of -un, when the morph 
follows a consonant (cf. Reinisch, 1909, 191). 

There is another instance of alternation between u and n in Semitic, in 
slightly different circumstances. This is found in an interdialectal correspon- 
dence between two closely related branches of Western Gurage. In Central WG, 
as exemplified by Chaha, and in Masqan, the 3rd person singular masculine 


4 Berber has n in the 3rd person plural (both genders), but s» in the 2nd person plural. 
Rossler (1950, 484) explains ıt by the analogical influence of the personal pronouns. As far as 
these pronouns are concerned, maso. m versus fem. n in the pl. 2/3 of most Semitic tongues can 
be explained by the assimilatory influence of the masculine plural marker -w (n > m), rather 
than the opposite. 
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present tense copula is -u. The same copula in Peripheral WG, e.g. Ennemor, 
is -n-.5 

This alternation can be shown to hark back to a difference in the phonetic 
environment. Central and Peripheral WG use, after predicative adjectives, a 
dummy noun ‘thing’, Chaha gar, Ennemor a?ar. Masqan requires no such 
noun. Here are the examples. 


(3) Ennemor waa mas wohe-n-a?ar 
this man good-is-thing 


Chaha z mes wohe garu 
this man good thing-is 
Masqan 2 mass füyya-w 
this man good-is 
‘this man is good’ 


The difference is obvious. The copula -u/-w appears in word-final = sentence- 
final position, whereas -n- is inserted between the adjective and the dummy 
noun, so that the whole group constitutes one word. 

It is, of course, possible to posit two different origins for -u and -n-, but the 
fact that all the other persons are n-based even in Chaha and Masqan makes it 
probable that it was some ancient copula *un that split into different forms. 
In Muher, a conservative relative of Western Gurage, the copula is a stressed 
en (+ suffix if other than sg. 3m.). In the other branch of OSE (Gafat, Soddo, 
and Goggot), the root yan- is attested in the sense of ‘there is’. All these 
languages have instances of w/u — y/s changes (cf. Hetzron, 1971, and § 6.2, 
below). This leads us to the tentative conclusion that proto-OSE must once 
have possessed a copula *un/won which in word-final enclitic position became 
-u, but when followed by a subject marker suffix (for persons other than sg. 
3 m.) or by the dummy noun azar “thing”, the n was maintained and the u 
dropped. In the languages where this happened, the copula is clitic. If the 
palatal element of en/yen is indeed a continuation of an original w, we can infer 
that in the cases where “won did not become a clitic, the Muher copula and the 
‘there is’ verbs in Gafat, Soddo, and Goggot, there was a change from labial 
to palatal in circumstances that remain to be reconstructed. 


5 I have no data on Gyeto which, even though genetically Peripheral, has many features m 
common with the Central group. With the exception of Haran (inta or ta), all the other SE 
languages, as well as the persons other than sg. 3 m. even in Central WG and Masqan, use 
‘n--pereon marker ’ for copula. 

* Ennemor does have instances of -n also in sentence-final position, e.g. in cleft constructions, 
dtePefidhu bdwaa gañå-n ‘ it is in this country that I was born ’; after nouns, waada 5d: ada-n ‘ this 
18 food ', mos Auda baBiids-n ' the man is in the house ' (biid ‘ house’). It should be pointed out, 
however, that the final position is adopted here faute de mieux. As soon as there is any suffix 
available, the copula is inserted before it, e.g. waa məs åsåmə-nd-ña ' this man is my brother’ 
('. .. brother-is-my ', with the copula before the possessive). Thus, the typical position of the 
copula is immediate pre-final. 
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In view of the great similarity between the two, the Semitic non-past 
ending may be attributed a copulative origin. Verbal suffixes coming from 
copulas are by no means rare in Hamito-Bemitio or elsewhere. The shape of 
the copula must have been *un/wan according to the converging testimony 
of the common Semitic non-past ending and the OSE copula. Further support 
can be found outside Semitic. In Egyptian there is an existential verb wnn 
‘be’. Possible Cushitic cognates: Saho inn/an (Welmers, 1952, 249-50), Bilin 
(Northern Agaw) wánna (Palmer, 1965), both existential-locative verbs ‘ there 
is’. One may also wonder whether the Semitic root for ‘to be’ (not used in 
the present tense), kwn, is not related to this, k- being an added element (of. 
Reinisch, 1909, passim, who rather posits a weakening of the initial k). 


3. THE HIERARCHY OF ALLOMORPHS 


How is one to represent, in a formal system, the fact that the same morpheme 
has different exponents, allomorphs, in different environments? The current 
method was proposed by Bloomfield (1939, 105); it consists of setting up ‘ each 
morphological element in a theoretical baste form, and then to state the deri- 
vations from this basic form which appear when the element is combined with 
other elements’. This method is eminently appropriate when the allomorphs 
are phonetically related, and the alternation between them is motivated by 
general phonetic considerations, e.g. -u after consonant and -w after vowel so 
often found in Ethiopian Semitic, or English -Z, a base form representing [iz], 
[s], and [z], whether it stands for a genitive, or an adnominal plural, or a 
present third person singular ending (Bach, 1964, 24-5). This method is 
further used when one allomorph is one phoneme longer than the other, e.g. the 
English indefinite article an before vowel and a before consonant. Here the 
basic form will be an, complete with an (unfortunately strictly ad hoc) n- 
deletion rule before a vowel. This ‘ base form’ method is very reasonable in 
the above-mentioned situations (cf. Sapir, 1969, for psychological justification), 
On the other hand, the validity of this approach is highly questionable when 
phonetically unrelated allomorphs are involved. A rule like ‘ go+-past — 
went’ is, to say the least, extremely artificial. Likewise, positing -u as the 
base form for the Semitic non-past ending and converting it into -n in some 
conditions (or vice versa) is uncalled for. In such a case, we are much better 
off having an abstract category on the left side of the rule, and not a phonetic 
shape. 

Here are the rules converting Z into its surface exponents (cf. Bach, 1964, 
24-5): Z — [ix] after /s, z, 8, Z, 6, &/, Z — [s] after a voiceless consonant, and 
Z--[z] elsewhere. The relatively simple description of the environments is 
due to the fact that this sequence of rules is disjunctively ordered (Halle, 1961, 
91) so that Z —- [s]... would apply only after those voiceless consonants 
that have not yet been listed with [iz], and [x] will need no contextual specifi- 
cation at all, since it applies to all the rest, to those cases that have not yet 
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been taken care of by the first two rules. Here the base form is still a half- 
abstract, but already phonological entity (as symbolized by the capital letter 
Z). It is alternatively possible to make the base form more concrete by spelling 
it out as -z, further generating an € between it and an eventual preceding 
8/z/£/£/6/d, and finally devoicing the z after a voiceless consonant, cf. Lightner, 
1970, 514, rule (11). This would give the base form another interpretation, not 
an entirely theoretical entity, but a real one, still subject to modifications in 
some environments. 

Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that the first version, with -Z, is more 
adequate. In this representation, we have had three rules with the same left 
side, disjunctively ordered. It is further possible to contract them into one 
tule, with the same left side mentioned only once, and the right side will then 
consist of a vertical listing of the realizations within braces, in the same dis- 
junctive order as above (p. 453, n. 3), the respective environments being on the 
same line as the corresponding realization. For clarity, the last realization, 
with no contextual specification, may be marked ‘ elsewhere’. This technique 
is inapplicable when a more concrete base form -z is adopted. But it is fully 
practicable when the left side is an abstract category, and the right one a set of 
phonetically unrelated allomorphs, as in (2). 

At the first glance, this representation, that I call a multiple rule, seems 
to be primarily an abbreviatory device (Chomsky and Halle, 1968, 29 f.; 
Kiparsky, 1968, 172). But there is more to it. It symbolizes the fact that all the 
allomorph materializations make up ultimately one rule, one process. It pre- 
dicts the solidarity between the various allomorphs standing on the right side 
of the same rule. The loss of an important allomorph may entail the loss of & 
less important one, eventually ordered before it. For instance, the loss of 
final short vowels in most Semitic languages reduced the -u exponent of the 
non-past ending to zero. The other allomorph, -n, should not have been affeoted 
by a reduction of this nature (except for losing its final, euphonic vowel). Yet 
we find that the tragic fate of -u doomed also its unsuspecting companion, 
the -n. In most of the Semitic area, the -n simply disappeared. In Aramaic and 
the eastern edge of the Arabic domain, the n became part of the ending it 
followed, i.e. -ur-bm metanalysed as -wn, etc. In both situations, the 
phonetically motivated loss of one line of rule (2) (whichever version) resulted 
in the complete disappearance of the entire rule. -u dragged -n with it into 
extinction. If there were separate rules for spelling out the various allomorphs 
of the non-past ending, it would be harder to explain how the fate of one rule 
may exert such & lethal influence on another one which, if we adopt (2c), may 
even precede it. Having one complex, multiple rule, on the other hand, auto- 
matically incorporates the idea that the different allomorphs together make 
up a system, i.e. that they are not autonomous. 

Let us now view the situation from another angle. Using contextual 
definitions like ‘ elsewhere ' in rules such as (2) presupposes that the vertical 
order of allomorphs represents some kind of hierarchy. The alternatives are 
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not simultaneous (conjunctive), but successive (disjunctive). If the definition 
of the first allomorph does not fit, go to the second, and so on. And conversely, 
when the first matching allomorph is encountered, the rule inexorably applies, 
and no attempt is made to find a later definition which might also apply 
(Chomsky and Halle, 1968, 30). The formalism that provides this type of read- 
ing may be an intelligent device constructed with economy of description in 
mind, as suggested by Halle (1961), also expressed in Chomsky and Halle, 
1968, 63: ‘ abbreviatory notations must be selected in such a way as to maximize 
disjunctive ordering’. Or else, it may be an actual representation of the speaker's 
competence, of the way he matches the allomorphs against the element sup- 
porting the morpheme. The main question is whether the concept of an un- 
specified ‘ elsewhere ' context has any psychological correlate or not. 

What is the major principle according to which the allomorphs are to be 
ordered, seen first from the view-point of the describer? 

In traditional grammar-writing, ‘ general rules ' are given first, followed by 
‘exceptions’ or ‘irregularities’. For instance, we are often told that the 
English nominal plural ending is -Z (or orthographic -s), but—there are nouns 
which use an ‘exceptional’ device for pluralization, such as man — men, 
mouse > mice, oz —> oxen, child — children, sheep — sheep, nouns ending in 
-menon —> mena, etc. Now, if one makes the formal rule follow the traditional 
order, it will be intolerably redundant. The contextual specification for -s 
should list all the nouns that do not form their plural in -s as ‘ exceptions to 
this rule ’, then list them again when their actual plural is given. On the con- 
trary, if we mention the special, unproductive types first, and the more general 
ones disjunctively afterwards (Chomsky, 1957, 32), it is clear that we obtain 
a much more economical description. Thus, English plural-formation can be 
represented by a disjunctively ordered rule of approximately the following 
shape (cf. Bach, 1964, 24; I am, of course, simplifying it to a great extent): 


(4) man men 
i child children 
ox l+en 
abes: Fe re l 
-menon -mena 
N 1+Z 
1 


where N means ‘all the nouns other than those listed above”. 

This shows that the most specific contextual definitions (here individual 
lexical items) must come first, and the least specific should be the last. Prac- 
tically there would be no problem if -menon were listed before man, no inter- 
ference would result. But this is accidental. There could be words ending in 
-menon having a very special, unpredictable plural form. Consistency of 
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notation requires that -menon should follow the highly specific formations, 
since nouns in -menon constitute a class, and it should precede the more general 
ones. One of the advantages of this notation is its predictive power. If a new 
word appears in English, in the event that it ends in -menon (in all probability 
a Greek borrowing), its plural will automatically be in -mena; otherwise it will 
be in -Z and never in -en or Ø. 

The usefulness of the principle that ‘exceptions’ and 'irregular forma- 
tions’ should be listed first, so that, in a disjunctive ordering, the definition 
* otherwise ’ or ' elsewhere ' could be used, is quite obvious. A more generalized 
application of the principle requires that the allomorphs be listed in an order 
of decreasing specificity of the conditions of appearance, as illustrated by 
-menon above, 

How can we apply this principle of decreasing specificity to the case where 
& situation may be described by two alternative rules? Would this principle 
suggest an evaluation metric for selecting one over the other? Let us take a 
concrete example. 

The Amharic sg. 3 m. object suffix is -w, except after -u/-w and -o, where 
it is -¢ (this is the traditional order of presentation!), e.g. ayyd-w ' he saw him’, 
ayyu-t ‘they saw him’, ete.” Quite clearly, the formal rule covering this 
should be (5b) and not (5a): 


m = d pem 

(5) (a) sg. 3 m. object suffix > f P A seat | 
. -t /[4-round] — 

(b) sg. 3 m. object suffix — | zo disc ese | 


(5a) is an inadequate rule because the contextual definition of -w is a 
negative one: anything but a rounded phoneme. Here ‘ elsewhere’ can only 
mean ‘a rounded phoneme’, a redundant definition. On the other hand, (5b) 
is quite economical. ‘ Elsewhere’ is here an efficient abbreviation for C—— 
(sabbdrdéé-aw ‘she broke him’, sdbbar’-ew ‘you (f. sg.) broke him’, with 
secondary a) and for non-round vowels (sábbürü-w ‘he broke him’, sdbarre-w- 
allah” * I have broken him ’, tasdbri-w-allad ‘ you (f. sg.) break him ', sabra-w- 
allaé ‘she has broken him’). The reason for preferring (Db) to (Da) is that 
[—round] elements do not constitute a class, whereas [round] ones do. 
[--round] in (5b) limits the number of phonemes that may appear in this 
position to a homogeneous group (-u, -o, -w; the labiovelars would qualify too, 
but they are excluded by morpheme-structure limitations), whereas [—round] 
of (Da) comprises a heterogeneous set of phonemes (actually č, š, a, e, 4, a, 
other consonants being excluded by the statement in n. 7 below, unless we 
add cases like wastg-ow ‘ take (f. sg.) him! ’, mard¢-aw ' choose (f. sg.) him! ', 
etc. where the f. sg. imperative ending -+ has been absorbed by the preceding 


7T am leaving aside here the fact that a non-past form ending in a consonant aoquires on 
-d- before the object suffix. 
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dental or sibilant). Thus, as an evaluation metric for two competing multiple 
rules describing the same allomorphic distribution, one may take a look at the 
first line of each and see which contains more specific contextual information, 
which denotes a better delimited class of elements determining the choice of 
the allomorph—and the one that does will be the winner.? 

Let us see how this criterion will help us in deciding which of (2b), (2c)-with- 
vowel, and (2c)-with-long-vowel is more adequate. (2b) has [—vocalic] (for 
consonant and semivowel) for -u, versus anything else (i.e. vowels) for -n. The 
first version of (2c) has [+-vocalic] for -n versus anything else (consonants and 
semivowels) for -u. The second version of (2c) defines the context for -n as 
[--voealie]] H-long]|, versus anything else (consonants, semivowels, and theo- 
retically also short vowels) for -u. Clearly, [—vocalic] is a negative definition 
comprising two classes: consonants and semivowels. Thus, (2b) is inferior to 
either version of (2c). Moreover, according to the proposed evaluation metric, 
in spite of its apparent redundancy owing to the absence of a short vowel in 
this situation, the second version of (2c) is better than the first. ‘ Long vowel’ 
defines & more specific class than plain ‘ vowel’. The crucial question, theo- 
retical as it sounds, is: if there were short vowels preceding this ending, which 
allomorph would they adopt? If the proposed evaluation metric is accepted, 
short vowels should be lumped together with consonants and semivowels, all 
requiring -u. In that case, the operative version of (2), describing the phenomena 
tabulated in (1), will be: 


"pde s] 


4. NORTHERN GURAGE MAIN VERB-MARKERS 


4.1. The paradigms 

In three Outer South Ethiopic languages, Soddo and Goggot of the n-group 
and Muher of the #-group, the affirmative main indicative verbal forms are 
marked by a special suffix, the main verb-marker (MVM, e.g. yasdbr-+u), as 
against all the subordinate forms (-yasdber), the main non-indicative (jussive, 
yasber) and all the negative forms (a-ysdber, t-tsdber). The MVM are found in 
sentence-final position in a configuration (non-obligatory constituents in 
parentheses): 

(T) conjugated verb -+ (complement pronoun suffix) -+ (MVM) 


1.6. after eventual complement suffixes. The three languages that have preserved 
the main verb marking system are probably the direct continuation of the proto- 


8 The symbol ‘ elsewhere’ is a very complex one. Its meaning 18 determined by what pre- 
cedes it. Therefore one cannot apply here the otherwise valid principle advanced by Halle 
(1962, 55): ‘Given two alternative descriptions of a particular body of data, the description 
containing fewer such symbols will be regarded as simpler and will, therefore, be preferred over 
the other’. The complex symbol ‘ elsewhere ' cannot be used for a quantified evaluation. 
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OSE dialect cluster, whereas the other members of this branch are displaced 
offshoots. Therefore, these three can be called ‘ Northern Gurage ’ languages, 
not a genetic, but a typological unit (Hetzron, 1968, 156-7). The main verb 
marking system of the three Northern Gurage languages is amazingly similar 
(for a detailed description, see Hetzron, 1968), the only important difference 
being the use of -tt in Muher where Soddo and Goggot have -n. The distribution 
of the MVM allomorphs in Goggot is presented below in (8). With the exception 
of a sg. 3 f. subject, the shape of the MVM depends on the nature of the im- 
mediately preceding element, conjugated verb or complement suffix. In OBE, 
there are (at least) two main allomorphic sets of complement suffixes: heavy 
(appearing after former long vowels) and light (appearing after former short 
vowels and consonants), see Polotsky, 1951, 29 f. I do not want to deal here 
with the synchronic conditioning of the distribution and some other details 
(see, however, § 5, below). The MVM are marked by bold-face type. Whenever 
segmentable, a -|- sign separates in (8) the MVM from its host form; elsewhere, 
when it phonetically merges with the preceding vowel, the morphophonemically 
recoverable allomorph is added in parentheses. ‘:’ indicates that the preced- 
ing consonant is geminated. 
(8) Goggot main verb-markers (root sbr ‘ break ’) 
(a) After conjugated verb not followed by a complement suffix 


Past Non-Past 
sg. lo.  sdbbárkv-ri dsàbr-|-u 
2m. sdbbdrko (u) tosübr-|-u 
2f.  sübbürío--n tosebra-l-n 
3m. sübbáro (u) gosübr-l-u 
3f sdbbdratt+i tastibr-t-i 
plle.  sábbürno (u) nasdbrano (u) 
2m. sdbbürkemu--n tosübramu-l-n 
2f. sdbbdrkema-t-n tosübroma-1-n 
3m. sdbbdrmutn gosübramu-|-n 
3f£  sáübbirma--n gosübroma--n 
(b) After object suffixes (persons listed are those of the object) 
Light with sg. 3 f. subject Light Heavy 
ag. 1 o. -e (i) -e+w ANAA 
2m.  -he(i) -Ào (u) -kko (u) 
2f. ~§+i -§t+u é+u 
3m. -ra-+t -u--t/4-4-0? 
3 f. -a+ t -wa+t/-ya-+t° 


* With the labial element after * (sg. 2 f., see $4.3), -a > Ø (pl. 2/3 f. which normally ends 
in -ma, but the -a is deleted before 3rd person objeot suffixes), and -tt (sg. 3 f. past), and with the 
palatal one after 4 (pl. 2/3 m.), 4 (pl. 1 o.) and the impersonal (see p. 470, n. 15). I return to 
this point in $5.2. After past sg. 3 f., light suffixes of non-third and heavy labial suffixes of 
third person &re used. 
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Light with sg. 3 f. subject Light Heavy 
pl. le. ne (i) -no (u) -nno (u) 
2m. -hmu--n -kkomu--n 
2 f. -hma-4-n -kkoma-|-n 
3 m. -:ümu-|-n -wümu--n/-yàmiy-|-n? 
3f. -riüma-|-n -wüma-1-n/-ydma-]-n* 


Remark: light suffixes other than 1st person are augmented with an initial -nn- 
after the past other than sg. 3 f. subject (p. 460, n. 8). This -nn- replaces -:-, 
thus sg. 2 f. -nnaš-, sg. 3 f. -nna-, etc. 


(c) Some complement suffixes providing further environments 

light: -bt--w ‘in me’, -no+t to him’, -o--t* in him’; 
heavy: -bb¥d++ ‘in him ’, ete. 

Comparison with the corresponding forms without MVM shows that all the 
forms ending in -o stand for -à-|-u, and -e represents -d-++ or -e-++, e.g. from 
yesdbrahd- ‘he breaks you (m. sg.)' + MVM -u one obtains yasdbraho, and 
tosábrahü- ‘she breaks you (m. sg.)' + MVM -t yields tesdbrahe. The same 
sg. 2 m. object suffix -Ad is used both times. 


4.2. The allomorphs 
We can thus find the following allomorphs of the MVM in Goggot: -n after 


the -u and -a > Ø of the plural (subject or complement) and after a sg. 2 f. 
subject not followed by a complement suffix (i.e. the same persons that ended in 
long vowels in proto-Semitic, see (1)); -? in sg. 1 c. non-past with no complement 
suffix, and after a sg. 3 f. subject either when no complement suffix is present 
or with complement suffixes of sg. 1 c., 2 m., 2 f., or pl. 1 o.; -¢ occurs after all 
the third person singular complement suffixes; and -u after consonants and the 
vowels d, e, other than sg. 3 complement suffixes. 

The following spelling rule will produce the correct allomorphs in Goggot:!? 


(9) -++ pronoun 
-t/ | ina | 


8rd person 


Bird m ^l fa | DE 
id +round 
-t {Le | = 
sg. 3 f. (pronoun}—— 


-u elsewhere 
? Bee p. 461. 

19 This is immediately applicable to sound verbs. For verbs with weak last radicals, special 
morphophonemic devioes should be used, since one can have on the surface yohi-w ‘he knows’, 
tohi-n ‘ you (f. sg.) know ' (apparently the eame environment -4—, of. p. 463, n. 13), and yabays-t0 
* he eats’ with -w (~ -u) after an -a which is not a feminine plural ending, but part of the stem 
# indicates sentence-final position. 
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4.3. Sg. 2 f. subject 

First of all, we have to clarify the status of *, the element characterizing a 
sg. 2 f. subject. The actual forms are: past, säbbärš-; non-past, tasebr-; im- 
perative, saber. The necessity of representing the non-past and imperative 
sg. 2 f. with a final * has been convincingly shown by Goldenberg (1968, 78-9). 
Beside the historical consideration that it continues Semitic -i7 (cf. (1)), it is 
synchronically justified: (i) by the fact that the stem vowel d (sg. 2 m. non-past 
tasdbr-, imperative sabar) becomes e under its influence; (ii) by the fact that if 
the last radical is a dental or a sibilant, it will be palatalized under the influence 
of * (sg. 2 m. taldbs- ‘ you dress’, but sg. 2 f. talebs-); (iii) in some varieties of 
Soddo, if the syllable that contains the ¥ becomes closed (exception: the suffix 
-m in sübbáríom ‘ you (f. sg.) have broken’), * will actually be realized as t, 
e.g. tasebri-n (all dialects; Goggot tosebron), tosebrinno “ you (f. sg.) break us’ 
(in the dialect studied by Goldenberg and in Goggot: tosebronno).? Thus, the 
sg. 2 f. non-past should be represented as t- . . .-¥. 

Moreover, all the ag. 2 f. forms (non-past and past alike) govern the MVM 
-n. Therefore, in addition to the final ¥ of the non-past and the imperative, a 
final * must be further posited for the past form, i.e. an underlying sábbdri*- 
(surface sdbbars-). The * will further be needed in the conditioning of the 
heavy complement suffixes that are used after all the sg. 2 f. forms (of all 
tenses), see further § 5.1, excursus. The final -š is not a sufficient definition for 
-n because the complement suffixes of sg. 2 f. also end in -š on the surface, but 
require -u as a MVM.18 Thus the past sg. 2 f. ending must also be AY, 


u Unfortunately, I have no data in Goggot about the sg. 2 f. non-past of verbs like for 
' carry’ which have a metathetioal manifestation of the -+ in Soddo if not followed by a MVM 
(Goldenberg, 1968, 78, $ 22.A): tatoyr ‘ you (f. sg.) carry’ (subordinate form), of. main totorin 
with an $ after the last radical (subordinate ag. 2 m. is tator). 

12 Goldenberg (1968, 88-9) suggests another morphemic cut: fesebr-|-im, adding thus one 
more allomorph to the MVM. The existence of tesebrinno in the dialeot that I investigated, with 
an 4 even before an object suffix, proves that t is part of the conjugated verb. The phenomenon 
described in n. 11 above, also confirms this: at least in some verb olasses, the palatal element 18 
always present, and rather than occupying an absolute final position, it shifts to the position 
before the last radical. 

13 Goldenberg (1968, 89) does mention a dialect of Soddo which optionally uses -n also after 
ag. 2 f. complements, but stall allows -u there: wadkudd-in or wådkučč-u “1 told you (f. sg)’. 
See also Leslau, 1968, 15, yinannedin * you (f. sg.) have ’ (lit. ‘ there is to you”), 23-5, gdffaractin 
‘one freed you”, yegafreddin ‘ one frees you ’, gaddalannedin “he killed you’, all with -(s)n after 
sg. 2 f. complement suffixes, but also 25, yagadlesu ' he kills you’ and far:adalsu ‘ he judged in 
your favour’, with -u. All my Soddo, Goggot, and Muher informants gave me -u in such an 
environment. 

An alternative solution is to use -ý instead of * in the underlying representation of a ag. 2 f. 
subject: t...-¢ and -&, and consider surface -i (e.g. in the suffix -bi- ‘in me’) as underlying 
-2y. This is the only reasonable solution for Muher. This language has -AY for Goggot -# in ag. 2 f., 
both as a past subject and as a complement. Thus, surface *, present in both cases, cannot be 
used for distinguishing between the two. Therefore, the subject ending should be desoribed as 
underlying -hi, the complement ending as -À*, and the spelling rule will presoribe -# (the Muher 
counterpart of -n) after a, u, and i. Surface -bi--w ‘in me’ will be derived from -boy-I-u. Like- 
wise, surface yeM-L-w ‘he knows’, tohi--n (Goggot)/tahi+# (Muher) ‘ you (f. sg.) know’ (of. 
p. 462, n. 10) will have the following respective underlying representations: yohey +u, toheyi -n/tt. 
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4.4. Order of allomorphs 
What justifies the order of the allomorphs as listed in (9)? -t is one of the 


two allomorphs which do not specify phonetic environment (the second use of 
-4 is the other). One may have sequences -rat, -+t, -et (nasdbrand- + i heavy sg. 
3 m. obj. + -t = nasdbranet), -at, -dt, -ot, -ot, -ut. In sum, any vowel of Goggot 
may precede -£ provided that it is (part of) a 3rd person singular complement 
suffix. In order to keep the vowels themselves available for further contextual 
definitions, we have to dispose of this case first, and the vocalic specifications 
afterwards will refer to other occurrences in accordance with the conventions 
of disjunctive ordering. -n has to precede the second use of -+ because the 
environment for -n will eliminate the pl. 2/8 m./f. complement pronouns, so 
that ‘pronoun ’ in the second use of -+ will only mean ‘ other than 3rd singu- 
lar’ (already taken care of by -t), and ‘ other than those requiring -n ', i.e. only 
sg. 1 c., 2 m./f., pl. 1 c. exactly as desired. In other words, ~ is used only 
where -t and -n cannot be used. The first use of - has to precede -u in order to 
show that all consonants but -k*/-h*" require -u. Otherwise, it could stand 
anywhere. For convenience, I lumped it together with the other use of -4. 

The t-n-t-u order of allomorphs has been established, as shown in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, on the basis of purely formal criteria. Let us check now 
whether the principle of decreasing specificity of environments is confirmed or 
not by the order thus obtained. -t may be considered the most specifically 
defined because it requires the presence of a non-obligatory constituent (cf. 
(7)) of the verbal word, a complement suffix. Besides, a purely morphological 
definition is more specific than a phonetic one. The context for -n is still highly 
specific, but already phonetic. u, a, and * do not constitute a natural class in 
present-day OSE (the original V: environment from which it stems was 
still definable as & class: long vowels). The definitions of the vowels are indi- 
vidual and bi-unique, like the listing of lexical items in (4). The first use of + 
is already less specific. The definition [--round]| J- back] refers to a class and 
matches four phonemes of the language, k”, h”, g”, and q”, of which only the 
first two happen to be attested in this position. The second use of -4 appears 
to contradict the principle. Here is a morphological, non-phonetic definition 
which, for the reasons given above, must follow the phonetically defined -n. 
A second look at the situation will show that the principle of decreasing speci- 
ficity has not been violated. The second use of -+ is the only one that does not 
specify the immediately preceding element, but mentions a more general 
environment, that of a sg. 3 f. subject, whether this directly precedes the MVM 
or whether there is a complement suffix in between Finally, -u is the least 
specific form. It appears after any consonant, any vowel that has not yet bean 
taken up by something above it (phonetically or morphologically). It is even 
less specific than the second use of -+ because the latter’s specification is ‘ sg. 
3 f. subject’, a clear-cut category, whereas -u appears after a large number of 
phonemes that constitute no natural class of any sort, or after morphological 
categories that also form no class. 
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5. DIACHRONY 
5.1. The main verb-markers 


The similarity between the non-past endings of Semitic (1) and the main 
verb-markers of Northern Gurage (8) is striking. It suggests an historical 
relationship between the two. A proposal to this effect was first made by 
Leslau (1953, 165), taken up in a special article in Leslau, 1967, and further 
expanded, with many details worked out, in Hetzron, 1968. Goldenberg (1968, 
92) expressed scepticism about this hypothesis. Since the present study con- 
centrates on a theoretical issue, I will not repeat here the arguments already 
presented in Hetzron, 1968, in favour of the diachronic relation between (1) 
and (8). 

Let me briefly point out that there are two distributional differences between 
the two. One is that (1) is limited to the non-past, but it appears in all its 
forms, affirmative or negative, main or subordinate (cf. Fleisch, 1968, for the 
‘ subjunctive ’ use); whereas (8) is extended also to the past, but is restricted 
to main affirmative indicatives, excluding thus all the subordmate and/or 
negative forms. This is not a major difference. The extension to the past 14 can 
be explained by the fact that the suffix was quite vigorous in proto-OSE, while 
it displayed very early signs of decadence in the other Semitic languages. 
-uj-n has maintained a far greater independence than, say, in Arabic. It is 
quite probable that -u remained stressed even after its degradation from 
auxiliary to mere verbal ending. This also tallies with the fact that this instance 
of (final) short u was preserved, even though short u/i was dropped in general. 
The sharp morphological distinction between main and subordinate forms, and 
between affirmative and negative forms in Ethiopian Semitic is due to the 
influence of the Cushitic substratum. The same influence can also explain the 
other distributional difference: while in (1) objeot suffixes follow the non-past 
(> indicative) ending (this is what Arabic suggests), in (8) the complement 
suffixes precede the MVM. -u/-n, prosodically not yet crippled, was still treated 
as an auxiliary, and put into an absolute final position. 

I believe that tracing back the relationship between the two morphemes to 
proto-Semitic (instead of claiming that it comes from an indicative ending of 
the Arabic type) and attributing a copulative origin to u/n eliminate most of 
the possible arguments that can be brought up against this rapprochement. 

In addition to u and n, (8) also has other allomorphs. -4 is quite clearly 
due to a dissimilation after sg. 1 c. past, and to an analogical development 
with a subject of sg. 3 f. The contrast u masculine/t feminine is found in the 
pronominal system of Semitic. Accordingly, sg. 3 m. yosdbr-|-u/sg. 3f. *tesdbr-+-u 


14 There is evidence indicating that the MVM were originally confined to the non-past, just 
as in proto-Semitio. Goldenberg (1968, 92) shows that in mterrogative sentences the non-past 
verb always has the MVM, but not a verb in the past, e.g. ma yasdbr4-u ‘who breaks?’, 
yasdbr+-u? ‘will he break? ', versus ma sdbbdra ‘who broke! ', sábbárá-|-m? ‘did he break? ’. 
This is clearly an archaiam. 
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was modified: sg. 3 f. tasdbr++. Since -i is the only allomorph that does not 
require direct contact with the element that governs it, it is likely that the 
change u > sin sg. 3 f. was a fairly late development (though the palatalized 
sg. 3 f. past ending -č(č) in many SE languages may be a trace of the older, 
wider existence of an MVM - after the original ending -tt, thus also in languages 
such as Amharic that no longer have MVM). The origin of -t after sg. 3 compl. 
suffixes and the Muher -tt (= Soddo/Goggot -n) is more problematic. It may 
be explained by positing intermediary forms *wt/nt with a t-augment for 
proto-OSE, which later disappeared in most contexts (Hetzron, 1968, 164 f.). 

There is a very important point here. It can be assumed that -u/-n appeared 
only after the non-past yišabbir- in proto-Semitic, and not after the past 
y'tsbtr. Biblical Hebrew provides a proof for this. The Central Semitic languages 
took the jussive paradigm ytšb'ir > yaébw, and added the ‘ indicativizers ' 
-u/-n to it to form a new non-past (p. 452, n. 2). In Hebrew, II w/y verbs and 
the causative stem provide evidence for -u after the non-past, but not after 
the archaic prefix-conjugated past. There is yarsirm ‘he puts’, but (way)y'asam 
‘he put’. The different vocalization of the final syllables can be explained by 
the fact that proto-Hebrew did not allow long vowels to appear in closed syl- 
lables, and such underlying long vowels had to be shortened (the same principle 
is operative in Classical Arabic, see Fischer, 1969, 66). The proto-Hebrew form 
of the above tenses must have been non-past yastzm-|-u, and past y'asim with 
a short(ened) vowel in the closed syllable. Later changes in the system made 
the final short vowels disappear, but the long vowel of yast:mu — ya:éim 
remained long. The short 4 in the originally closed syllable of yasvm became, 
as usual in this position, 4. Thus, the prefix-past did not have -u/-n at the same 
time the non-past did. 

What happened in proto-OSE is that the -u/-n morpheme proved to be so 
vigorous that it spread over to the suffix-conjugated past (an innovation of 
West Semitic, see Hetzron, in press, 3), with a modified function. Here it met 
a new, unprecedented environment: a short vowel. Furthermore, the change 
in the order of the constituents, bringing the complement suffixes to a pre-u/-n 
position, also created new applications. 

If -n had been the ‘ elsewhere’ allomorph as in (2b), after the short vowel 
of, say, säbbdrà ‘ he broke ’, -n would have been adopted: *sabbdrd-+n. If that 
version of (2c) had been valid where -n appears after vowels unspecified for 
length, one would have also obtained *sdbbdrd-+-n. If, however, we adopt the 
other version of (20), as retranscribed in (6), -n must be used after a long vowel 
and -u after anything else, including the newly arising context: a short vowel. 
The result is sdbbird+-u which, contracted into sdbbüro, is the actually attested 
form. This is unimpeachable proof that, m proto-OSE at least, the correct 
representation of the rule was (6), the same as was obtained by applying the 
evaluation metric of relatively most specific first line (§ 3). 

Excursus. On the basis of the data in (8), one might be tempted to think that 
the assignment of the appropriate allomorph for the new contexts was effected 
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on the basis of the person of the 6onjugated verb, at least as far as the subject 
(8a) is concerned. As for the complement suffixes, the -t after sg. 3 m./f. and 
the -u after the $ of sg. 2 f. make it different from the homologous subject 
ending. It is quite clear, even to the most sceptical mind, that the allomorphs 
are distributed here on the basis of the phonetic environment. I suggest that 
the identity of the MVM allomorph for the same subject in the two tenses is 
merely coincidental, owing to their respective similar environments (with the 
exception of sg. 3 £.). First of all, the dissimilation u — 4 after the sg. 1 c. past 
was not followed by the same change in the sg. 1 c. non-past. But this dis- 
similation may be a later development anyhow. The real stumbling-block 
seems to be the sg. 2 f. past (cf. § 4.3, above). The subject ending -š and the 
complement ending of sg. 2 f. - come from Semitic -ki, with a short vowel in 
both uses. Here, the different treatments, -$(2)--n for subject and -3+-u for 
complement, might be explained by the assumption that the subject sg. 2 f. 
past form adopted the same MVM as the non-past ag. 2 f. (that Aad ended in a 
long vowel -&). However, there is independent evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that, despite the perfect homonymy in Semitic, the ag. 2 f. ending 
split into two in proto-OSE: -biz, with a long vowel, for subject-marking, and 
-ki, with a short vowel, in complement suffixes. In other words, a lengthening 
of the took place for the sg. 2 f. past. This is suggested by the fact that sg. 2 f. 
past governs heavy complement suffixes, which appear after what used to be 
a long vowel. Here it cannot be supposed that the heavy suffixes were ana- 
logically taken over from the homologous person of the other tense, since one 
finds several instances where the same person does not have the same set of 
complement suffixes in the two tenses (e.g. in Northern Gurage after sg. 3 f. 
past, ‘him’ is the heavy suffix -u, — sdbbdrdtt-u- ' she broke him’; but in the 
non-past there is light -:-, — tasdbar-r- ‘she breaks him’). The differentiation 
between a sg. 2 f. subject ending -š representing a ‘heavy’ environment and 
a sg. 2 f. complement -š as a ‘ light’ environment is also attested in Ennemor, 
see Hetzron, 1968, 170. 

Another lack of parallelism in the selection of complement suffix allomorphs 
is in the sg. 1 c. The non-past always governs light suffixes. The regular pat- 
tern for sg. 1 c. past uses heavy suffixes of 2nd and light ones of 3rd persons, 
e.g. Soddo=Goggot säbbärku-kkä- ‘I broke you (m. sg.)', sdbbarku-nn- ‘I 
broke him ’ (8b). This is quite a striking situation which one might be tempted 
to explain by the original, eventually variable, length (anceps) of the sg. 1 c. 
past ending *-bXl. However, I am now of the opinion that the gemination of 
the & in the second person suffixes, which makes them heavy, was not occa- 
sioned by a preceding allegedly long vowel, as in the case of the typical heavy 
suffixes, but was a euphonic reaction to a repetitious sequence -ku-kà-. One k, 
here the second, became geminated to counterbalance the cacophonic monotony 
of k-k. The arguments in favour of this hypothesis are as follows. (i) Masqan 
has sdbbdrakkaha for “1 broke you (m. sg.) ', with a gemination of the first k 
(the 4 after it results from assimilation; with a sg. 2 f. object there is -kkəš). 
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This first gemination allowed the subsequent k of the object suffix to remain 
single (> A). (ii) Muher and most Western Gurage languages use the second 
person heavy suffixes directly after the stem, with deletion of the subject 
ending -ku/-hu: Muher—Ezha säbbärhu- ‘I broke’, but sdbbare-kkd- ‘I broke 
you’ (cf. sabbürhu-nn- ‘I broke him’). This haplological deletion shows the 
aversion of OSE to the sequence -ku-kd-, even after the adoption of a gemination 
for the second k. (iii) The B and L complement suffixes in Soddo have the 
following pattern: light -bakd-, heavy -bbokkà- ‘in you (m. sg.) ’, with double 
gemination for the heavy one. However, after sg. 1 c. non-past, only the k is 
geminated: sdbbarku-bakka ‘I broke to your detriment’. The same is found 
in Ennemor (but not in Goggot, Muher, and Central WG, where fully heavy 
suffixes are used after sg. 1 c. non-past, e.g. Ezha sübbüro-bbokkd-). Endegeii 
also drops -hu before an object -kä (in (ii) above, k indicates earlier gemination): 
sapür-kà * I broke you’, but with B and L suffixes it resembles Masqan ((i) 
above): sapürdk-wahà- ‘I broke to your detriment’ (light suffix, k < kk, 
h< k). Thus, originally -ku must have governed only light suffixes and had 
reconstructibly ended in a short vowel. Consequently, it was assigned the 
MVM allomorph -u (dissimilated into -+) on its own merits, and not by analogy 
with the sg. 1 c. non-past. 


5.2. The dissimilation of heavy 3rd person object suffixes 

Here is another illustration of the principle that new environments adopt 
the ‘ elsewhere ' allomorph, which proves the existence of such a distributional 
concept in the competence system of the speakers. 

As already shown (p. 461, n. 9), the heavy sg. 3 m./f./pl. 3 m./f. object pro- 
nouns are in Goggot -u/-wa/-wämu/-wäma with a labial element after sg. 2 f., 
pl. 2/3 f. and past sg. 3 f., but -y/-ya/-ydmu/-yàma with a palatal element 
after pl. 2/3 m., the impersonal, and pl. 1 c. Soddo has only the labial set, 
Western Gurage only the palatal and Muher has both in a slightly different 
distribution: palatal suffixes are used after pl. 2/3 f. also. The testimony of the 
fairly archaic Soddo and comparison with other Semitic languages (of (5) for 
Amharic) suggest that originally only labial suffixes were used, and the palatal 
ones were later introduced through dissimilation after a labial vowel. The 
Goggot data show this quite clearly: palatal suffixes are used after pl. 2/3 m. 
which ends in -mu (-m* in word-final position), and after the impersonal, a 
subjectless form of the verb functioning like an agentless passive and obli- 
gatorily followed by complement suffixes, which is a continuation of the 
original Semitic pl. 3 m. forms ending in *-u: (Polotsky, 1951, 38 f.; the current 
plural ending -mu is an innovation, see Polotsky, 1938, 163 f£). The labial 
suffixes are still used in the language after all the forms that ended in a non- 
labial (originally long) vowel, except pl. 10. We can thus posit that at some 
point in the proto-language cluster (not only for Goggot, but for Muher and 
Western Gurage, i.e. an area feature), a dissimilation rule of the following 
description was introduced: 
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(10)  [4-round] — [—round] /[-++-round}—— 
followed by a linking rule 
[4- back] — [— back] / | 
in sum: 
u/w—>+s/y after u 


dl 


Such dissimilations are abundantly attested in this group of languages 
(Hetzron, 1971, 200 £.). The only problem is that the Goggot situation cannot 
be described as the direct output of (10), because the innovated palatal suffix, 
the product of (10), also occurs after the pl. 1 c. ending -nd, which contains 
no rounded phoneme. How can this be explained? 

In Semitic in general and currently in Soddo, the pl. 1 c. non-past is marked 
by a prefix n- and no suffix (nasábor). This form governs light suffixes. Goggot, 
Muher, and Western Gurage (also Eastern Gurage) adopted a further suffix -nd 
for this form (nəsäbərnä) and for the similar jussive (Soddo mosbdr, Goggot 
nasbürnd ‘let us break!’), under the influence of the Cushitio substratum 
(Hetzron, 1968, p. 159, n. 2, erroneously marked T). This suffix -nà originally 
appeared only after the past sg. 1 o. sábbürnd- ‘we broke’. In Soddo, the 
latter form, curiously, governs heavy suffixes of the second person (sdbbdrnd-kka- 
“we broke you (m. sg.) ), but light suffixes of the third person (sabbarnd-nn- 
“we broke him’). This may be explained by the analogy of sg. 1 c. (see § 5.1, 
excursus) When -nd was adopted after the prefix-conjugated non-past and 
jussive, however, heavy suffixes of all persons came to be assigned to it, as well 
as to the -nd of the past (Polotsky, 1951, 32). Thus, -n4 after the non-past and 
the jussive, and heavy suffixes of the third person after all the occurrences of 
-nà (i.e. after the past also) were both innovations that came about after the 
dissimilated palatal suffixes made their first appearance in the language-cluster. 

It is obvious that (10) was added to the system of the generation of speakers 
who started the dissimilation. They inherited from their parents an all-labial 
system, kept it for the underlying representation, and modified it on the 
surface, after labial endings. However, one may wonder about the system of 
the later generations which received the results of the dissimilation, and had 
no memory of the possibility of using all-labial suffixes even after labials. It 
cannot be posited that they kept the labial suffixes as underlying represen- 
tations, palatalized by a living rule (10) after labials, because in this case we 
would expect labial suffixes after the non-round pl. 1 c. ending -nd, and this is 
not what we fnd. 

Let us take another look at the distribution of the labial and palatal suffixes. 
We can see that the labial suffixes are used after sg. 2 f., pl. 2/3 f., and past 
sg. 9 f., Le. only after feminine forms, after all those feminines that govern 
heavy suffixes (all but non-past sg. 3 £). The only explanation I can conceive 
of concerning the adoption of palatal suffixes after the innovated pl. 1 c. ending 
-nà is that the later generations reinterpreted the distribution of the labial and 
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palatal allomorphs of the heavy 3rd person object pronoun suffixes, to the 
effect that labial suffixes follow the feminine forms and the palatal ones are 
used. elsewhere: 


(11) | B 
heavy 3rd person object suffix — f labial '/ E 


* palatal’ elsewhere 


and when the new pl. 1 c. entered the system and was assigned heavy 3rd per- 
son object suffixes (as against the former use of light suffixes after the nd in 
the past), being neutral to gender, it adopted the ‘ elsewhere’ allomorph, the 
palatal one. This is a clear confirmation of what Chomsky and Halle say about 
language change (1968, 251): ‘ When children learn their mother tongue, they 
are exposed not to its grammar directly but rather to the output of this gram- 
mar as it is actualized in the utterance of the parents, and it is on the basis of 
these utterances that children construct the grammar of the language’. The 
adoption of palatal suffixes after the non-labial ending -nd can only be explained 
by assuming that the later generations completely reinterpreted the distribution 
of the palatal and labial allomorphs, in a manner that had nothing to do with 
the historical development which had brought it about. 

One may ask why the speakers needed any reinterpretation of the dis- 
tribution at all? Why could they not keep feeling that the palatal suffixes 
were used after labial elements and the labial suffixes elsewhere? The re- 
interpretation into (11) must be explained by the evaluation metric suggested 
in §3 (rule (5)). Before the adoption of -nd, the same situation could be 
described in two different ways: either that palatal suffixes were used in the 
environment [-+-round}——, and labial ones elsewhere, in the spirit of the 
earlier historical development; or that labial suffixes were used after feminine 
forms and palatal ones elsewhere, formulated in (11), as supported by the 
evidence of the later historical development. If we compare the contextual 
specifications of the first lines of these rules, we find that [-+feminine], a 
morphological definition, is, according to the reasoning in § 3, more specific 
than a phonological one: [-+-round]. It refers to a more constant category, and 
this is why (11), the optimal interpretation of the facts, was adopted. 

Now, (11) is a bifurcate, multiple rule. Descriptively it would be possible 
to analyse the Goggot situation as one with underlying palatal suffixes, trans- 
formed into labial by a further rule, after feminine forms. This would produce 


15 If we were to consider Goggot alone, there would be an easy explanation. The Goggot 
impersonal lost ita final *-uy completely. Thus, one might say that the labial conditioning of 
the palatal suffixes was lost, hence the reinterpretation into (11). Yet in a wider context, this 
explanation does not work. The WG languages still have a palpable labial element in the imper- 
sonal; mostly internal labielization, a rounding of the last non-coronal consonant of the verb 
(see Hetzron, 1971), but in Central Western Gurage, after verbs with weak last radicals (ibid., 
196), there is an actual labial suffix epa-w- ‘ one made, is made ' (whereas in Peripheral WG the 
corresponding form has internal labialization: ep*d-). These languages must have undergone a 
stage where (11) was operative, while still possessing the labial ending of the impersonal. 
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the desired output. Yet, in that case the above natural explanation.of the 
change from ‘ palatal with a marked context, labial with an unmarked (un- 
specified) one’ to ‘ marked labial, unmarked palatal’ would not work (since 
the preference for the latter is motivated by the nature of multiple rules, and 
the introduction of a rule ‘ palatal — labial/[feminine}——’ would be com- 
pletely incomprehensible), and the putative reversal of the ‘ underlying- 
derived ' relationship should be justified in some other manner. If the above 
explanation of the reinterpretation is accepted, it will be clear that the ‘ under- 
lying shape + rule’ representation for the Goggot situation, although de- 
scriptively correct, is psychologically wrong: the speakers must have formed a 
bifurcate, dual interpretation of the distribution, where one allomorph is not 
derived from the other, but both are independent entities, one having priority 
over the other in terms of markedness of environment only. 


6. THE STATUS OF SPELLING RULES IN THE LANGUAGE SYSTEM 


The relation between old and new situations, from (1) to (8), or from (11) 
to the adoption of -nd-+y, can be conveniently explained by assuming that 
whenever new contexts arise, if they match the already existing contextual 
definition of some allomorph, they adopt that allomorph—but when the new 
application introduces new, unprecedented environments, the allomorph with 
the most general ( elsewhere ") specification is assigned to it. This constitutes 
& very serious argument in favour of the reality of these rules in the speakers' 
mind. On the other hand, the development traced in § 5.2 suggests that while 
some rules are certainly operative at the time of the change, the speakers tend 
to ‘ forget’ them as soon as the change is completed, and will re-evaluate the 
resulting situation in new terms (cf. Chomsky and Halle, 1968, 251, quoted 
above). This re-evaluation will constitute the basis for subsequent changes. 
Let us now view the question of the psychological reality of spelling rules from 
another angle: are they constantly present in the speakers' competence system, 
and are they taking oare of the producing of the correct forms of the paradigm 
eaoh time such forms are to be used—or are they ephemeral rules vanishing as 
soon as a paradigm is formed and codified? 

I have shown reasons for the belief that in the minds of speakers of proto- 
OSE there actually was a rule like (6) allowing them to integrate new contexts 
into the system, such as final short vowels of the suffix-conjugated past. Here 
is a version of (6) which, on its left side, shows the reinterpretation of the 
function of the morpheme, but the right side of which is exactly like (6): 

(12) [—past] > [main indicative] -n{[V:— 
= | FS n d 
Yet this evidence is valid only for the period when the new contexts were 
&dopted. (12) did not go on matching the evolving situation. In Ethiopian, 
short u and 4 disappeared, short a was raised to d; long ar, uz, and i lost their 
relevant length and respectively became a, u, and +. In some cases, $ (as a 
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sg. 2 f. ending) and -u (as an impersonal ending) underwent further changes. 
They were reduced to the precarious status of mere feature provoking palatali- 
zation/labialization of preceding consonants, and having no segmental realiza- 
tion (Hetzron, 1971, cf. p. 470, n. 15, above). If (12), with the resulting definition 
of the left side, had continued to exist as such, the whole allomorphic distri- 
bution should have been reorganized: -n would have been dropped altogether 
(as phonemically long vowels no longer existed), and -u would have taken over 
everything. Patently, this is not what happened. While for the introduction 
of new, unprecedented contexts a rule like (12) is undoubtedly workable, this 
is not the case for the later development where the phonetic constitution of 
many forms was altered.!9 A rule like (6) may have been active at the time 
when the split from a possible older *wn took place. Its (12) version was still 
in existence when the past and complement suffixes adopted the ‘ non-past- 
endings turned main-verb-markers ' in proto-OSE. However, after that there 
was only the paradigm. In a form like *tosdbbori: -n (sg. 2 f.) the -n was still 
phonetically motivated, but in its descendant tosebr(o)J-n, in spite of the 
decadence of the final *-4, the -n continued to stay with the sg. 2 f., showing 
allegiance to its partner for better and for worse. This means that it was the 
conditioning for -n that became different, and not the choice of the allomorph— 
that the rule changed, and not the paradigm. Languages exhibit a remarkable 
conservatism in this respect. An allomorph is capable of great loyalty to its 
host form, no matter what phonetic changes happen to the latter. When a 
change that would modify the conditioning environment of an allomorph is 
introduced by speakers of a certain generation, the same speakers never feel 
obliged to reassign a new allomorph to a given host form (which already has 
one), a new allomorph that would conform to the older distributional rules. 
There is no readjustment of this nature. This leads to the conclusion that the 
paradigms are more real to the speaker than the allomorphic distributional 
rules. It is the former that tends to persist in the course of history. This 
solidarity of ‘ host form, affix allomorph’ within the paradigm suggests that 
the non-past endings > MVM were not, after all, ‘ produced’ by the speaker 
each time he needed them, by dint of a formula like (6) > (12). The speaker 
had his paradigm and that was all. 

Yet these spelling formulae have just been shown to be somewhat more than 
linguists’ constructs. They seem to operate in the speech community when 
entirely new contexts, resulting from the extension of the use of a morpheme, 
emerge. The possible answer to this dilemma, already inferable from the dis- 
cussion in § 5.2, is that a rule like (6) ~ (12) is in fact not present in the 
speakers’ mind when using the appropriate forms. The speakers have the whole 
set of combinations in their memory. On the other hand, when facing an 
unprecedented situation, they make a deduction to the effect that certain allo- 


14 This also proves that the new contexte were introduced before the phonetic alterations took 
place. 
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morphs appear in certain environments and there is one allomorph which needs 
no contextual specification, so that it can be applied to entirely new environ- 
ments. They subconsciously create rules based on the analysis of the attested 
forms in the paradigm. They need these rules in order to build up a new 
paradigm for the new context. At the completion of this, they can afford to 
forget the deductive rule, and they will have a larger set of paradigms memor- 
ized in their competence system. 

We can thus conclude that multiple spelling rules may have two moments 
of reality. First in statu nascendi, when the creation of the allomorphs is taking 
place in the language. The next generation receives a made-up paradigm and 
does not have to bother with the distributional features any more. From that 
moment on, the spelling rules lose their actuality and the conditions which 
governed them vanish into oblivion, though they may remain recoverable as 
long as no radical changes occur to the system. 

What happens if the system has to be expanded? On what basis will the 
allomorphs be distributed in the new application? This is the second chance 
for a spelling rule. The speaker performs at this time a distributional analysis 
of the existing combinations, attempting to find a rationale in the assignment 
of the various allomorphs. If the old conditions are still valid, he may or may 
not use them. In the present case, when the non-past endings were extended, in 
a new function, to the suffix-conjugated past, which offered also an unpre- 
cedented new environment, a short vowel, the original distribution, as described 
in (6), was still fully recoverable. This is a sign that this development must 
have taken place when vocalic length was still relevant (p. 472, n. 16). The 
‘feminine’ definition for the labial suffixes in (11), on the other hand, is 
motivated by the preference, in the speakers’ analysis, for as specific a con- 
textual definition for the form to be considered marked as possible. We have 
seen that the phonetic environment is likely to change quite easily, but a 
morphological one is more constant; it provides a more solid basis for analysis. 
Thus, the original labial-to-palatal dissimilation was not reconstructed by the 
speakers when they needed an analysis of the allomorphie distribution. They 
produced another, bifurcate analysis, using morphological definitions for the 
distribution, and the new form (pl. 1 c.) was assigned the allomorph that turned 
out to be unspecific according to thts analysis. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


The two criteria for verifying the reality of multiple spelling rules (converting 
abstract categories into phonetically unrelated allomorphs) proposed in the 
introduction have yielded contradictory results. When the domain of a mor- 
pheme is extended to new applications, those environments in the new paradigm 
which exhibit similarity to environments in the older paradigm are assigned the 
same allomorphs, and eventual new, unprecedented environments receive the 
allomorph which, in the older paradigm, appeared in unspecified, ‘ elsewhere ’ 
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contexts. This would suggest that the rule does have some kind of psycho- 
logical reality, since the speaking community reacts as if it were cognizant of 
the distributional features, among which the concept of ‘elsewhere’ is a 
legitimate category. On the other hand, we have seen that there is solidarity 
between allomorph and host form. In spite of phonetic changes in the latter, 
the particular allomorph assigned to it shows loyalty and tends to remain there. 
This suggests that the allomorphs are not actually attached to their hosts by 
means of a process representable by a spelling rule each time the combination 
is used, but there are already made-up paradigms in the competence system, 
and when the speaker has to use the combination, he picks the proper allo- 
morph simultaneously with the host form, as one item. We have thus two 
results, one saying that spelling rules are real, the other that they are not. 

My proposal for solving this problem can be summed up as follows. The 
multiple spelling rules are indeed the linguist’s constructs, but the way of con- 
structing them is also available to the speaker, when needed. In a given language 
system, only paradigms are real, and not the distributional rules of the allo- 
morphs. When the distribution is established, there are active rules conditioning 
the splitting of an older single form into allomorphs sufficiently different to be 
considered independent. Then, everything is frozen, locked into paradigms. A 
spelling rule will, at that stage, be a mere mnemonic device created by the out- 
sider, or an attempt of the linguist to achieve a maximally abstract description 
of a complex situation. When the function of a morpheme is extended so as to 
cover new morphological categories, the speaker will undertake a subconscious 
analysis of the distributional features of the allomorphs, in a manner comparable 
to what the linguist is doing consciously. Then he will apply the results of his 
analysis to the new situation. Having found the optimal set of definitions for 
the distribution, he will check the members of the new paradigm against these 
definitions and place the allomorphs accordingly. The above examples also 
show that the speaker’s analysis of the allomorphic distribution follows the 
principle of decreasing specificity which allows the establishment of an unspeci- 
fied ‘ elsewhere ' context, a slot for new environments, unclassifiable according 
to definitions obtained. An extension of this principle also implies that if 
several distributional analyses are possible for the same set of data, the one 
which contains the most specific first line is selected. This may constitute a 
reason for a complete reinterpretation of the distribution, contrary to the spirit 
of the original historical development, and thereby provide a new direotion for 
further changes. 
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MIDDLE AND OLD ARABIC MATERIAL FOR THE 
HISTORY OF STRESS IN ARABIC 


By J. Brau 


1. The scholastic investigation of stress in Arabic starts with Lambert’s 
pioneering article in 1897.1 Lambert demonstrated that the accepted stress of 
Classical Arabic is not based on genuine tradition, but was formulated at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century by Erpenius,? who was influenced by the 
(Syrian-)Lebanese pronunciation of Classical Arabic. Recognizing the secondary 
origin of the traditional stress in Classical Arabic, Lambert established the 
relationship of stress in Classical Arabic to that of the various Arabic dialects 
on an entirely new basis. He himself emphasized the originality of stress as it 
is preserved in the Maghribi dialects (ibid., 409). In 1907 the first fascicle of 
Brockelmann's monumental Grundriss appeared, in which (pp. 82 ff.) Brockel- 
mann advocated the originality of the traditional accentuation in Classical 
Arabic, as generally preserved in the Syrian-Lebanese dialects. In 1908, 
Kampffmeyer reached the conclusion that the system of stress in the Maghribi 
dialects is more original than that of the Syrian-Lebanese group. However, 
since he published only the first part of his Untersuchungen, he dealt only with 
the stress in Spanish Arabic and the Moroccan (pp. 7-58), in addition to his 
results (pp. 1-7) contained in his brief introduction. A short synopsis of his 
views, with additional material, is included in Kampfimeyer, EJ. An important 
review of the stress in Arabic (pp. 35-41) is contained in Sarauw. Despite the 
late appearance of his work (1939), he had almost completed it at the time of 
his sudden death in 1925. Moreover, the main body of his treatise had been 
composed as early as 1908 (cf. p. 3), the same year in which Kampffmeyer 
claimed the originality of the Western (Maghribi) stress. Sarauw himself drew 
the identical conclusion, mainly by analysing Pedro de Alcala’s stress system 
(without being acquainted with Kampfimeyer’s study, which carefully exam- 
ined Pedro de Alcala as well). Bergstrüsser and Bauer—Leander, in their respec- 
tive Hebrew grammars (pp. 114 ff. and 177 ff. respectively), assumed that 
Hebrew stress (which, to some extent, corresponds to the Maghribi) is to be 
derived from a system similar to that accepted for Classical Arabic (which, as 
stated, agrees with the Syrian-Lebanese stress). In 1932, Steiger published his 
study of Spanish Arabic, in which (pp. 69-100) he compared the stress in Spanish 


1 For bibliography, see p. 484. 

*Sarauw (on whom see above) arrived at similar conclusions (p. 35), without knowing of 
Lambert’s article. 

3 Noldeke, in one of his reviews (ZDMG, xxix, 1875, 324), had already expressed the view 
that " katáb' (i.e. the Maghribi type) is more original than kátab (the Syrian-Lebanese type). It 
was perhaps due to Noldeke’s influenoe that his pupil Barth (p. 15; quoted by Kampffmeyer, p. 2) 
regarded the stress on the second syllable of the perfect (‘as preserved by the Bedouin of the 
Syrian desert ") as original. 
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Arabic with that of the Maghribi dialects, relying mainly on Pedro de Alcala. 
He assumed that the original stress was oxytone (dhahabiin), and that it then 
shifted to the penultimate (>dhahdbun); with the omission of the final case and 
mood endings, ete., the stress again rested on the ultimate (> dhaháb; this stage 
is generally preserved in the Maghribi dialects), and once again shifted in the 
Syrian-Lebanese group to the penultimate (> dháhab; p. 70). In 1954, Birkeland 
published his important treatise on stress patterns in Arabic. He also assumed 
that the Maghribi type of stress is the original one, mainly emphasizing the fact 
(p. 41) that the Eastern (Syrian-Lebanese) type is superimposed on the Western 
one in the Maghribi dialects. Accordingly, Birkeland concluded (correctly, in 
my view), that the Western stress pattern has to be more original than the 
Eastern one. In 1961, Fleisch devoted a few lines to the problem of stress in 
Classical Arabic (pp. 170-1). Although he quoted Lambert’s article, he never- 
theless wondered whether the accepted (Eastern) accentuation does not perhaps 
contain ancient elements (cf. infra, § 5). In 1964, Moscati (pp. 65 ff.) regarded 
the classical (Hastern) type of stress as even Proto-Semitic, though he, albeit 
somewhat vaguely, mentions Birkeland’s study. Quite recently (1969), Grotz- 
feld, who quoted Lambert, Brockelmann, and Kampffmeyer, but did not men- 
tion Sarauw, Steiger, and Birkeland, regarded the Maghribi stress system as 
more original than the Syrian—Lebanese, not only because vestiges of Maghribi 
stress can be found in Eastern dialects as well, but also because, according to 
Grotzfeld, the new, Eastern, type of stress started in the centre (Syria-Lebanon) 
and gradually spread to the margins of the speech area (Maghrib, ‘Oman, Dofar). 

2. The preceding (§ 1) account of the main studies dealing with stress in 
Arabic, without any claim to any kind of completeness,“ was deemed necessary, 
because, as has been shown, many scholars dealing with stress were not ac- 
quainted even with the most important publications of their predecessors. As 
has been shown, only a minority of scholars dealing with the problem of stress 
in Arabic regard the accepted accentuation of Classical Arabic (of the Eastern 
type) as original. Most of them consider the streas system that may be recon- 
structed from the Maghribi type of stress (which one may call ‘ the ancient 


1 Further literature may easily be found in the treatises quoted in § 1. I do not deal with stress 
in other Semitic languages, since it is beyond the scope of this paper. Yet the importance of the 
original stress of Arabio for the reconstruction of the Proto-Semitic stress system may easily be 
inferred from Moscati's view (quoted supra), who mainly (though not exclusively) assumed a 
similar stress pattern for Proto-Semitio, basing his view on the traditional stress of Classical 
Arabio. 

Obiter dictu, no proof can be adduced for the originality of the Eastern stress system from 
Hebrew. As a rule, because of the sound shift 4 > ð, a stress system of Old Hebrew is recon- 
structed which concurs with that assumed for Classical Arabic (i.e. from the Eastern type). Yet 
a streas system that, in its basio traite, is identical with the old Maghribi stress pattern, accounts 
for the sound shift 4 > 6 as well, no less than the Eastern stress system. I hope to deal with this 
subject in a paper on problems of stress in Old Hebrew. 

I did not mention papers dealing only with synchronic descriptions of Arabio dialects without 
a diachronic slant, such as T. F. Mitohell's important paper, BSOAS, rami, 2, 1960, 369-89. I 
am exclusively interested in the historical stress pattern that may be inferred from the present 
streas system. 
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Maghribi stress system ’) to be nearer to the original stress pattern, and many 
of the proofs adduced by them seem quite convincing.’ 

Accordingly, it is of great importance to find early evidence for stress 
patterns in the Syrian-Lebanese area. If one is able to find stress patterns 
related to the Maghribi type in this speech area, it will, for all practical purposes, 
be proven that the Maghribi type is the original one. One could, to be sure, 
claim that linguistic development repeated itself, that the Eastern stress pattern 
was the original one, which was afterwards replaced by the Western one, to be 
superseded in turn by the Eastern type. Nevertheless, such an assumption is 
so complicated that, pending further proofs, one would regard the Maghribi 
type of stress as the original, if one could find early evidence of it in the Syrian- 
Lebanese speech area. 

And it is possible to demonstrate that, in this area, a stress pattern quite 
similar to the Western type once prevailed. We shall adduce examples of two 
sorts. First, we shall quote ancient south Palestinian Christian Arabic sources 
from the ninth and tenth centuries ($3). We have a plethora of texts whioh, 
in spite of a certain amount of heterogeneity (Ch. 4, 56-8), reflect a quite homo- 
geneous language from a rather restricted area, written during a relatively 
limited period. Second, we shall quote a short bilingual (Greek—Arabic) frag- 
ment of Psalm lxxviii from the eighth century, presumably of Syrian provenance 
(§ 4), edited by Violet (and afterwards partly re-edited, with small corrections, 
by Kahle, pp. 32-65). Its Arabic text (as well as the Greek one) is written in 
Greek majuscules, with some of the words marked by Greek accents (with acute 
and circumflex respectively),? thus enabling us to discern the place of the stress. 
Kampffmeyer, EI, 395, has already recognized the importance of Christian 
Arabic for the study of modern Arabic in general, yet without applying it at all 
to the history of stress. As to the Violet edition, Kampffmeyer, 1908, 5, alluded 
to it, and the same author later utilized it in part for the history of stress 
(Kampffmeyer, EI, 397 and 398). Since, however, he made use of only a part 
of the material, and in some cases his data differ from those of Violet (and 
Kahle), it will not be superfluous to deal with this important early fragment 
$n extenso, Finally (§ 5), we shall deal with some, admittedly rather inconclusive, 
data to be elicited from Classical Arabic. 

3. Since ancient south Palestinian Christian Arabic texts do not, of course, 
mark the place of stress, we are obliged to infer it from sound shifts that affected 


ë One should pay special attention to Birkeland’s claim quoted above that the Eastern (and 
accordingly younger) stress system is superimposed on the Western (and accordingly older) one. 
Cf. also Grotzfeld's view that the new, Syrian—Lebanese, stress system started from the centre of 
the speech area and later spread gradually to ite margins. 

* cf. also Ch. A, p. 31, § 1.4.3.9. 

T Since the photographs attached to Violet are almost illegible, I had to rely on Violet’s and 
Kahle’s reading. 

* See p. 398, where Kampffmeyer reads yu'ti ‘he gives’ and até ‘he haa come’ with oxytone 
accent, as against fovy.r: and are respectively in Violet (and Kahle) without any accent. xa8co, 
quoted on p. 397, does not, it seems, bear any accent either. 
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various words, especially from the use of the prosthetic alsf, which indicates 
that the vowel following it has been elided, thus giving rise to an initial con- 
sonant cluster, which was eliminated by the prosthetic alif. 

3.1. The most important instances are quite frequent cases exhibiting, 
externally at least, the fourth verbal form, where one would have expected the 
first (Ch. A, 157-9), as e.g. ama ‘he meant’, ’azhar ‘he appeared ’, 'ashhads 
‘they witnessed’. It stands to reason that at least some of these examples 
do not exhibit a genuine fourth form, but rather the perfect of the first form 
with a prosthetic alif,? thus proving that the perfect 3rd pers. masc. was stressed 
on its last syllable (like 'azhar 19 < zhar < zahár). 

3.2. It could certainly be claimed that the features dealt with in § 3.1 do 
not necessarily prove oxytone stress. They could have arisen in forms with 
personal suffixes beginning with a consonant (as zahdrta > zharta > 'agharta)— 
where even according to the stress pattern of the Syrian—Lebanese dialect area 
the vowel following the first radical consonant was unstressed—and then 
analogically spread to the other forms." Nevertheless, this assumption 1s con- 
tradicted by some, admittedly rare, forms which presuppose oxytone stress: 
had ‘ one’ has to be derived from 'ahád (cf. Ch. A, p. 236, § 129.1; p. 327, 
§ 223.1; p. 384, n. 63), stressed on its last syllable. Similarly, the feminine form 
of ‘one’, ’thda{t) (sio, spelt with tà marbüfa, rather than with alif maqsüra, 
v. Ch. A, p. 118, § 24.3.1.1), being, it seems, stressed oxytone, became Ada(t), 
v. Ch. A, p. 236, § 129.1. Inversely, (ala) hida(t) ‘ apart’, being stressed on its 
last syllable, shifted to hda(t), to become finally ’thda(t) with a prosthetic alif 
(Ch. A, p. 241, 8 135). Lf 'sam/'sam ‘ maimed’ does exhibit a living form, it is 
due to ’a‘sam/’a‘sam stressed on its last syllable (Ch. A, p. 105, § 11.6.2, rem.).!? 
All the cases adduced are admittedly marginal in south Palestinian Christian 
Arabic, yet together with the phenomenon described in §3.1 they clearly 
indicate that, in this dialect as well, words not containing long vowels (or con- 
taining long vowels in their last syllable only) were stressed on their last 
syllable. 

3.3. When, however, one of the syllables preceding the last one contained 
a long vowel, this vowel was, it seems, stressed, again in accordance with 
Maghribi stress pattern (and also with the Eastern one in this special case). 


? These forma then became productive, causing other forms (such as the participle) to be 
formed from the fourth verbal form as well. 

10 Whether the stress remained oxytone ('azhár) or later passed to the prosthetio vowel 
(> 'ághar), is, of course, of no significance for the Atstorical reconstruction of the stiess. 

11 Ag happened, e.g., with the participle, v. above, n. 9. 

13 Tf Ald (pronounce kola?) is not a mere scribal error for hola (Ch. A, p. 138, § 32.6), it may be 
explained as being due to stress on the last syllable, thus causing the preceding long vowel in an 
open syllable to be shortened (pace Oh. A, p. 138, n. 32, where the Syrian stress system is taken 
for granted). Yet this contravenes our assumption § 3.3. 

Words hike 'ukra < kura ‘ball’, 'aghdan (1) < ghadan ‘tomorrow’ (Ch. A, 73) may be 
interpreted as being due to the tendenoy of adapting short words to the general rhythmic pattern. 
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This feature is reflected!5 by nouns that terminate in Classical Arabic in -1, yet 
in Christian Arabic in zero (Ch. A, p. 198, § 100.3). One will interpret many of 
them as hyper-corrections, since usually these nouns terminate in -7 in Christian 
Arabic, even when Classical Arabic exhibits -in ending (which, in unvocalized 
script, is not different from a zero ending; v. Ch. A, p. 197, § 100.1). Yet several, 
no doubt, exhibit genuine vulgar features terminating in a consonant (in 
* zero"). It is interesting that in all the examples noted by me 14 these nouns 
contain long d in the syllable preceding the classical -Y ending: 'al-rà ‘ the 
shepherd ’; ’al-layal “ the nights’; 'al-fán ' the transient ’; 'al-wad ‘ the valley ’; 
'al-rüm ‘the archer’; ’al-wal ‘the chief’; ’aljawdr ‘the maidservants’. In 
all these cases the long a was stressed, thus causing the elision of the unstressed 
final 5. 

3.4. A well-known feature of the Maghribi stress pattern is that fa‘alil 
becomes fa‘alsl, historically exhibiting a stressed long vowel preceding an un- 
stressed long vowel: *fa‘alil (as against Eastern fa‘alil). In south Palestinian 
Christian Arabic, however, I have not noted any cases of fa‘all < fa‘alil, but 
there are two cases of fa‘alil instead of Classical fa'altl (Ch. A, p. 228, § 114). 
One could claim that this feature exhibits hyper-correction. Since fa'ahl had 
shifted to fa'alsl, the writers, in their desire to apply ‘ Classical’ forms, used 
fa‘ald, even when according to Classical Arabic itself fa‘ald was the correct 
form. This assumption, however, does not account for the fact that only these, 
allegedly hyper-correct, forms are attested in south Palestinian Christian 
Arabic, but not the genuine Maghribi feature (i.e. fa‘alsl instead of Classical 
fa‘alil).15 Accordingly, one will not simply identify the Maghribi stress system 
with that reflected by south Palestinian Christian Arabic texts, though they 
seem in the main identical. 

4.1, In Violet’s text oxytone stress is exhibited in the following cases: 

perfect, 3rd pers. masc. sing.: 59 (the number denotes the verse) ad.cA = 
'afsdl * he abhorred ’; 

perfect /imperfect 3rd pers. maso. plur.: 29 $a. a«eAo oa -yeBryod = fa 'akali 
wa-shabi 4 ‘and they ate and were sated’; 30 í(ovy.Beuo0 = yu'dimü ‘ they 
satisfy’; 56 oa.cB.re.Acd oa-pappapod ... Aap tey.pa.8080 = wa-btaláw wa- 
marmarü . . . lam yahfazi ‘ and they tempted and murmured . . . did not keep ’; 


18 Also Classical Arabio Ad's ‘wall’, spelt m Christian Arabic hyt, presumably to be pro- 
nounced Aét (Ch. A, p. 94, § 11.4.1.1), has apparently to be interpreted as stressed on its first 
syllable: > háyit > hdyt > hét, and the same applies to classical ma’ida ‘table’, spelt in 
Christian Arabic myda: m@’ida > mdyida > mayda > méda (as it was presumably pronounced). 
Theoretically, however, it may be claimed that these Christian Arabio features are derived from 
forms stressed on their second syllables: háyíf, maytda, in which äyí shifted to ë. 

14 The only seeming exception, 'yd ‘hands’ = ‘aydi, may be interpreted as singular: ‘id, 
v. Oh. A, p. 199, n. 258. 

16 At any rate, ıt will be rather venturesome to attribute oxytone stress to the syllable pattern 
‘short syllable—long syllable (i.e. with long vowel)—olosed syllable’, since the material is so 
soanty. 
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nouns and prepositions ending in a long vowel: 54 Ad = "tld ‘to’; 57 eÀ 
yavyé = 'al-awjá “the curved (fem. sing.) ’; 

noun with pronominal suffix: 20 Ad.]yery.Bbi [!] = li-shabhi ‘for his 
people ’. 

4.2. If the last syllable is preceded by a long vowel, this vowel is stressed: 
20 $aaéAer... $áBar = fa-sálat . . . fádat ‘ and she gushed out... overflowed ’; 
21 Usd = lidhálik ‘ therefore’; 24 ay.rd.iu = 'a/(ühum ‘he gave them’; 
28 yn.du.tu = khiyümhum ‘their tents’; 58 oa[.Jo.ya.7rod.5 B.av.Odv.tip 
oa'Bn-pev.xouté.rn.vp a.ya.pob.0 = wa-ashatithu bi-awthdnihim wa-bi-man- 
khütátshim 'aghürühw ‘ and they provoked him to anger with their idols and 
vexed him with their graven images’; 59 reyddeA = taghdfal ‘ he neglected ’; 
60 ydiver, to be pronounced khémet/khimet (cf. also Violet, 36) ‘ tent’. 

4.3. We have quoted above (verse 58) oa-P'pev.xovré.r5.óp. aya. pot. = 
wa-bi-mankhütátilum 'aghárühu, exhibiting the stress on the second of two con- 
secutive long vowels (partially contradicting the feature dealt with above, 
$3.4). One need not, however, regard it as a real exception to the Western 
stress pattern. 

4.4, There are, however, two important exceptions. One is 54 yéBeA = 
jdbal ‘mountain’. Interestingly enough, gébel is attested (with stress on its 
first syllable) in Spanish Arabic as well, v. e.g. Steiger, 88.18 Even more note- 
worthy is the other exception, occurring in a verb, which, as is well known, is 
more strongly affected by analogical formation in Arabic; accordingly, one would 
not have expected exceptional stressing in this part of speech: 25 fBáya0 = 
bá'ath ‘he sent’.1”7 Therefore, one will not simply identify the Maghribi stress 
system with that reflected by Violet’s text, though they seem in the main 
identical. 

5. Finally, I would like to deal with some sound shifts in Classical Arabic 
which, prima facie, seem to indicate that the stress was not oxytone, even when 
the last syllable was not preceded by a long vowel. As we shall see, the con- 
clusions one can draw are not quite decisive. The apocopate (and imperative) 
forms of verba tertiae $nfirmae (type: yarmi) seem, at first, to indicate that the 
first syllable was stressed rather than the last one. The expected form was 
*yarmty, which should have shifted to *yarmz. The shortening of the long final 
vowel seems conceivable only if it was unstressed. Nevertheless, this argu- 
mentation is not convincing. Brockelmann, 1, 620, rem. 1 has shown it to be 
quite likely that the apocopate and imperative forms of verba tertiae infirmae 
without suffixes were shortened by analogy with verba mediae infirmae: yastru : 
yasir = yarmi : z; x = yarmi. This analogy, in fact, could have been effective, 
even if the last syllable of yarmi/yarms was stressed. It is only for purely 


15 Yet Sarauw, p. 38, n. 1, derives this form from *jabl. 

17 Again, because of the meagre material, one will hesitate to claim paroxytone stress for the 
syllable pattern ‘ short-—closed ' (bá'ath), as against oxytone stress for ' closed—closed ’ (’afsdl) 
or for the ‘ closed—short—open ' pattern (such as yw‘dimil), though this is well possible. 
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phonetic reasons that the shortening of a final stressed vowel is not easily con- 
ceivable. There is, however, no difficulty in assuming such a shortening by 
analogy. Moreover, one could argue that yarm exhibits an ancient biliteral 
root.18 

On the other hand, the shortening or omission of final vowels in personal 
pronouns in Classical Arabic (ana < 'anà; 'anti < Panti; 'antum > *'antumü; 
hum < *humé) has to be explained phonetically and, therefore, indicates that 
the final syllable was unstressed, whereas Maghribi dialects have preserved 
forms with oxytone stress (for particulars v. Kampffmeyer, EI, p. 397, §h, 
and also 400 ff.). This is a rather strong hint that one must not simply identify 
the stress pattern of Classical Arabie with the ancient Maghribi one (even with- 
out taking into account the fact that the stress in the Maghribi dialects is 
strongly expiratory, in contrast to the Classical one, v. infra, $ 5.1). It may be 
that Classical Arabic stressed the vowel preceding the last consonant in words 
with no long vowels in the syllables preceding the last one (of. Sarauw, 7 ff.), 
the ancient Maghribi accent being due to later development. On the other hand, 
one must not overemphasize the importance of this difference, since pronouns 
often differ from other parts of speech in their stress as well, and the changes 
that affected them might have been due, for instance, to their enclitic use.!? 

As is well known (v. Fischer), the pronominal suffix 3rd pers. masc. sing. was, 
as a rule, pronounced -hü in Classical Arabic. After a long vowel, however (and 
to some extent also after a closed syllable), it was shortened to -hu. This is, as 
& rule, interpreted as exhibiting quantitative dissimilation (v. Fischer, p. 398). 
One wonders, however, whether this phenomenon could not be explained by a 
stress system corresponding to the Maghribi one, in which the stress is generally 
oxytone (and therefore, as a rule, -hū was preserved)? yet a long vowel pre- 
ceding the last syllable becomes stressed (and, therefore, in this case, unstressed 
-hū was shortened to -hu). In this connexion it is interesting to note that 
according to Sibawaihi -AZ generally remains long after a closed syllable 
(Fischer, p. 394, § 3), as opposed to the opinion of later grammarians (Fischer, 
395). One could claim that Sibawaihi’s opinion reflects the Maghribi stress 
system, according to which only long vowels, rather than closed syllables, 
attract the stress, whereas later grammarians were used to a different stress 
pattern. Yet, admittedly, all this is quite inconclusive. 

Fleisch (170-1) wonders whether the shortening of the final - in the Qur'àn 
does not indicate a stress system corresponding to the traditional one (and, 
cf. $1, one would like to add, based on the Syrian-Lebanese pattern) One 
has, however, to take into account the fact that in many cases (and in both 


18 Again, one will hesitate to attribute paroxytone stress to the syllable structure ‘ closed— 
long”. 

19 One will again hesitate to attribute paroxytone stress to special syllable structures. More- 
over, paroxytone ‘antumé (olosed—short—long) would contravene our ced SRM 
assumption as to the possible oxytone stress of words like harbuhü ‘ his war’ 

16 Yet geo the preceding note. 
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cases adduced by Fleisch) the final -4 is preceded by a long vowel, which is also 
stressed according to the Maghribi pattern. From these cases, the unstressing 
and shortening of the pronominal suffixes -7/-ni and of the final 4 of participles 
of verba tertiae infirmae might have been further applied by analogy. Never- 
theless, one readily admits that the traditional stress pattern of Classical Arabic 
explains this phenomenon much more simply. On the other hand, it may 
exhibit a special Hijàzi feature, as tentatively assumed by Grotzfeld (163-4; 
cf. also Rabin, 119-20). If this proves true, one will have to assume (v. Grotz- 
feld, ibid.) that the shift of stress in accordance with the Eastern pattern was 
already completed in Hijaz in the seventh century. 

Fleisch, ibid., also concludes from ntsba forms like madaniyyun from 
madinatun that the nisba ending was stressed, rather than the preceding long 
vowel. This contradicts the stress pattern of Spanish Arabic, v. eg. Brockel- 
mann, I, 80. Nevertheless, the rules of nisba formation are so intricate that one 
hesitates somewhat to use it as proof for the Classical stress pattern. One may, 
for instance, wonder why this change does not affect nouns of the fa^! pattern. 
Moreover, exceptional formations like yamanin < *yamaniyyun (v. e.g. Brockel- 
mann, ibid.) attest to a place of stress corresponding to that in Spanish Arabic, 
the preceding long vowel being stressed rather than the nisba ending. At any 
rate, one will not concur with Fleisch, ibid., in regarding forms like madda as 
indication of a fá'ala stress pattern, as if this form were to be derived from 
*mddada.™ It stands to reason that verba mediae geminatae have to be derived, 
at least in part, from biliteral stems. Accordingly, nothing can be inferred from 
them concerning the ancient stress system. 

5.1. Nor is the investigation of Classical Arabic metre productive in the 
investigation of stress pattern. After the studies of Weil there seems little doubt 
that Classical Arabic possessed stress. But, contrary to Weil, in view of the 
preservation of short vowels in open unstressed syllables, it seems necessary to 
assume a ‘ weakly centralizing stress’ (cf. for ‘ schwach/stark zentralisierend ’ 
A. Schmitt, quoted in Guntert, Grundfragen der Sprachwissenschaft, 2. Aufl., 
bearbeitet von A. Scherer, Heidelberg, 1956, 29). Weil (p. 117, n. 1) was, m our 
opinion, wrong in accepting A. Fischer's view that ‘neo-Arabic’ arose as early as 
the sixth century. At any rate, the ictus did not coincide with any sort of stress, 
which clearly shows that the latter was weak. Every Arabic poem exhibits 
this discrepancy between ictus and stress, cf. e.g. ‘Amr ibn Kulthüm's Mu‘allaga, 
line 3b, wherein dhàáqahá, according to Weil’s system, the last syllable bears the 
ictus, whereas in line 5b, majraAà, the ictus is on the first syllable. 

6. To sum up: ancient south Palestinian Christian texts (§ 3) and Violet’s 
psalm fragment (§ 4) show that in south Palestine and Syria in the first centuries 
of Islam a stress pattern prevailed which, generally, though not in all particulars, 
corresponded to the ancient Maghribi one. Yet one must not simply identify 


21 Thus e.g. Bauer-Leander, 179. 
VOL. XXXV. PART3. 33 
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the Maghribi system with that of Classical Arabic. Besides some not very con- 
clusive indications (§ 5) of stress corresponding to the Maghribi pattern, there 
are others that attest, prima facie, to a system similar to the Syrian—Lebanese 
one. Nevertheless, these indications are not conclusive either. 
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‘TWENTY DIRHAMS' IN THE KITAB OF SIBAWAIHI 
By M. G. CARTER 


Sibawaihi has occasionally been criticized for his obscurity and incon- 
sistency. The former may be conceded, since it pertains only to his style and 
presentation, which undoubtedly make heavy demands on the reader, but the 
second criticism is an attack on Sibawaihi’s linguistic reasoning and needs to 
be refuted. In the following pages we shall examine the background and use 
of the phrase *ishrüna dirhaman “ 20 dirhams’ as a locus probans in more than 
a score of grammatical arguments in the Kitab, to which must be added a dozen 
or so other cases involving the use of similar expressions and grammatical 
principles. Two results should emerge: first we should gain the impression that 
the Kitab is a work of the utmost coherence and consistency (with due allowance 
for the date of its composition), and second we shall uncover certain features of 
Sibawaihi’s grammatical theory which appear to have been ignored by later 
grammarians. 

Some five chapters of the Kttab' are devoted to the problems arising from 
the contamination of two originally distinct constructions: the first is conven- 
tionally known as ‘improper’ annexation ('*dafa ghayr hagigiya, though 
Sibawaihi neither uses this terminology nor, indeed, makes any terminological 
distinction between ‘true’ and ‘improper’ annexation), e.g. hasanu L-waghs 
* beautiful of face ", and the second consists of the undefined active participle 
followed by its direct object, e.g. dártbun Zaydan ' striking Zaid’. Here, too, 
Sibawaihi has no explicit term for the construction, but neither have any of the 
later grammarians. In view of its peculiar importance in Bibawaihi's gram- 
matical system I shall call it, for reasons which will become obvious, the 
tanwin-nasb construction. 

The first part of Sibawaihi’s argument simply sets out and explores the 
possible combinations of these two constructions which are observed in Arabic. 
That there has been analogical extension in both directions is clear from the 
evidence: the active participle (or, to give it its Arabic name, tsm al-fa‘tl ‘ the 
agent noun ’) is seen to function not only as a verb in daribun Zaydan ‘striking 
Zaid’ but also as a noun in the ‘improper’ annexation construction, viz. 
daribu Zaydin, lit. ‘striker of Zaid’. It is the analogical extension in the other 
direction, however, which interests Sibawaihi, ie. the substitution of the ‘ im- 
proper’ annexation construction (e.g. hasanu l-wajhi ‘ beautiful of face") by 
the tanwin-nasb construction, e.g. al-hasanu wajhan, lit. ‘the beautiful, in 
respect of face’. In the tanwin-nasb construction the adjective seems to have 
acquired the verbal function of the active participle, and this is recognized by 
Sibawaihi by giving it the name of ' the adjective which resembles the agent 


1 They are chapters 37-41 (Bülüq ed., 1, 82-108, Derenbourg ed., 1, 70-88). Ch. 40 is not con- 
sidered here, however, as it deals only with the similarities in behaviour between the agent noun 
and the verbal noun (magdar). 
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noun in its grammatical effect ’.2 The mutual resemblances may best be ap- 
preciated by setting out in the form of parallel tables all the variations on the 
two constructions which appear in Sibawaihi’s argument, starting with the 
original verb and noun phrases from which they are derived (the numbers in 
brackets refer to the pages in vol. 1 of the Bülàq and Derenbourg editions 


respectively): 


(1) yadribu Zaydan (82/70) hasanun wajhuhu (101/82) 

(2) dáribun Zaydan (82/70) ‘ishriina dirhaman (104/85) 

(3) daribu Zaydin (86/72) hasanu Lajhs (100/82) 

(4) al-däribu Zaydan (93/77) al-hasanu wajhan (103/83) 

(5) al-dáribu l-rajula 93/77) al-hasanu l-wajha (103/84) 

(6) al-dartbu L-rajuls (93/77) al-hasanu l-wajhs (103/83) 

(T) al-daribiina l-rajula (94/78) al-fayysbüna L'akhbara (108/84) 
(8) al-dāribū Zaydin (94/78) al-tayyibü 'akhbürin (104/84) 


The examples are clearly not arranged in a random order: as well as exhibiting 
almost the same sequence in both groups they also culminate somewhat ob- 
scurely in the phrase *shrüna dirhaman, which is markedly out of sequence with 
the rest of the argument. There are two reasons for this; in the first place, 
while there are many expressions in Arabic structurally identical with *ishrüna 
dirhaman, we do not find among them the ‘ adjective which resembles the agent 
noun', hence Bibawaihi cannot achieve the ultimate symmetry of having 
*hasanun wajhan, corresponding to daribun Zaydan, in the above table.* The 
second reason, which is confirmed by the importance of *shrüna dirhaman in 
the rest of the Kstab, is that Sibawaihi regarded this particular phrase as an 
important proof of several grammatical principles concerning the function of 
tanwin, the effect of one part of an utterance upon another, and the relationship 
between identity and concordance. 

But before he can apply ‘tshrina dirhaman to these problems Sibawaihi 
must first prove that it does, in fact, belong in its place in the above table. In 
other words he must show that ‘tshrina dirhaman is structurally equivalent to 
the hypothetical *hasanun wajhan as well as formally identical with dáribun 
Zaydan. There are difficulties in reproducing Sibawaihi’s case here; while the 
fairly literal translation of Jahn adequately conveys the contents of Sibawaihi's 
argument, the process is extremely difficult to follow because so many different 
threads of reasoning are intertwined. While this is characteristic of Sibawaihi’s 
style, there is no need for the modern reader to adopt the same (superficially!) 
confused methodology, and it seems best to extract the main themes of Stba- 
waihi’s argument and deal with them separately. 


3 al-sifatu l-mushabbakatu bi-Lfa‘sli fimê 'amilat fihi; the full-extent of the resemblance is 
easily discernible in the table below, and those familiar with the methods of the Arab grammarians 
will recognize the excellent specimen of qiyas (analogical reasoning) provided by these chapters. 

3 Notwithstanding that later grammarians do detect examples of the pattern *hasanun 
wajhan, e.g. Zamakhghari, Mufassal, ed. J. P. Broch, 1879, 101. 
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(1) Words have the power (qutowa) to affect other words.‘ This is a funda- 
mental premise of all Sibawaihi’s grammar, much of which is concerned with 
analysing the ‘ effect ' (amal) of one word (the ‘ operator”, 'àmsl) upon another 
(al-ma‘mil fihi). In the present instance he has already shown that the agent 
noun can exercise the same syntactical powers as a verb, cf. yadribu Zaydan 
and déribun Zaydan in the above table. In the same table it is also apparent 
that the ‘ adjective which resembles the agent noun in its grammatical effect ’ 
can also function in the same way, e.g. al-hasanu wajhan, with the qualification 
that its verbal powers are restricted—hence no *hasanun wajhan. Finally 
there are other classes of words which exhibit the same powers to an even more 
restricted extent, ie. the elative adjectives and the numerals from 11 to 99. 
These lack the power of the quasi-participial adjective for two reasons: because 
they are always undefined, and because they have been attached to the class 
of nouns rather than of verbs. Since they lack the power even of the quasi- 
participial adjective they suffer two further syntactic restraints: (i) being them- 
selves undefined, they may affect (or operate on) only undefined words; (ii) they 
are confined to one word order, inversion being excluded by their limited power. 
Sibawaihi gives, amongst others, an example of a type of verb which is also 
subject to these last two restrictions, viz. tmiala’tu md’an, tafagga tu shahman. 

(2) The tanwin interrupts grammatical effect. This principle, which is 
invoked many times in the Ksiab, is easily discernible in items (2) and (T) in 
the above table compared with items (3), (6), and (8). Separation (fagl) pre- 
vents annexation, which is the only form of subordination between nouns and 
non-verbal particles, and the alternative construction must be used, i.e. the 
subordinate element takes dependent (nasb) form,® as in kuwa 'ahsanu minka 
wajhan, huwa khayrun minka ’aban. It follows that words which end perma- 
nently in tanwin, such as "tshrüna, can never be annexed to an adjacent word 
in the oblique (jarr, khafd) form. Two important conclusions are drawn from 
this: firstly, that the tanwin is the formal boundary marker of the complete 
morpheme or sequence of morphemes, secondly, that elements thus marked as 
complete can affect other elements in the utterance in such a way that the 
latter will assume dependent form. Both of these notions are illustrated in the 
phrase ‘tshriina dirhaman and will be examined in due course; at this point it 


“In the Kitdb this is purely an anthropomorphic metaphor, but it is interesting to observe 
that similar notions are emerging in modern linguistics, e.g. ‘dependency grammar ' (of. W. O. 
Droescher in R. Ellis (ed.), Australasian Universities Language and Literaiure Association. 
Proceedings and papers of the thirteenth congress, held at Monash University, 12-18 August 1970, 
Melbourne, 1970, 326-9). 

* The ghost has long sinoe been laid that these terms have anything to do with the Latin idea 
of governance or régime in grammar: v. J. Weiss, ‘ Die arabische Nationalgrammatik und die 
Lateiner ', ZDMG, vx1v, 1910, 349 f. 

* It no longer seems desirable to use the old Latin case names nominative, accusative, and 
genitive. They are replaced in this paper by ‘independent’, ‘dependent’, and ' oblique’ re- 
spectively, names which at least have some correspondence with the syntactic functions they 
denote. 
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is perhaps worth drawing attention to one basic misunderstanding of Siba- 
waihi's intention which seems to be fairly wide-spread, namely, the belief that 
every instance of the dependent form must be ascribed to some explicit or 
implicit verb. The whole purpose of Sibawaihi's argument is to prove not that, 
for example, the particle "inna is followed by dependent forms because it con- 
tains a verbal idea, but that several classes of word have the ‘ power’ to bring 
about the dependent form in the words on which they operate, and that this 
power is the same (but not so great) as that of the verbs. 

(3) There is à connexion (sabab) in meaning between the element bearing 
tanwin and the dependent element of a tanwin-nasb construction. This rare 
excursion of Sibawaihi’s into the field of semantics, as well as demonstrating 
his reluctance to stray far from structural linguistics, also yields a general 
principle of Arabic syntax, viz. that between elements that are identical with 
each other (i.e. noun—adjective, subject—predicate) there will be concordance, 
while elements which are not identical can only combine in the tanwin-nasb 
construction. Though the non-identity principle is not invoked in the present 
argument it is elsewhere explicitly associated with "ishrüna dirhaman; but for 
the present Sibawaihi confines himself to pointing out that ‘tshriina and 
dirhaman are bound by a sabab. Clearly this term sabab has a much wider 
application for Sibawaihi than when it is used by later grammarians exclusively 
in the context of the bi-aspectual (dhat wajhayn) sentence, e.g. marartu bi-rajulin 
hasanatin ’ummuhu. In the Kwab there is said to be a sabab between. verbs and 
their direct objects, agent nouns and their direct objects (whether in ‘im- 
proper’ annexation or tanwin-nasb), and between the quasi-participial adjec- 
tives and what follows them either in ‘improper’ annexation or tanwin- 
nasb.” Moreover, the presence or absence of a sabab is used in the Kitab to 
distinguish between correct utterances such as mà Zaydun kariman wa-là 
‘agian "abühu and incorrect ones such as *mà Zaydun dhàhiban wa-là ‘agilan 
‘Amrun. It will readily be appreciated that the sabab and the non-identity 
principle can be used to distinguish between the ‘true’ and ‘improper’ 
annexation construction: in ‘improper’ annexation the two elements are not 
identical with each other but are bound by a sabab, while in ‘ true’ annexation, 
as we are told in other parts of the K1tab,® one element is either included in or 
identical with the other. 

(4) In ‘improper’ annexation definition is neutralized. It is well known 
that in ‘ true’ annexation the first element is defined by position and does not 
therefore take the definite article, and equally well known that the first element 


7 It is thus possible to conolude that sabab is the semantic bond between all elements that are 
syntactically connected but are neither included in nor identical with each other. It follows that 
& correct utterance cannot contain elements that are unconnected with each other both seman- 
tically and structurally, which is precisely what Sibawa:hi means when he desoribes such dis- 
located utterances as muhdl ‘ wrong ’, ‘ when the end of your utterance contradicts the beginning ' 
(v. oh. 6, Bal. ed., x, 8; Der. ed., 1, 7). 

2 o g. Bül., 1, 295; Der., r, 264. 
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of an ‘improper’ annexation construction is not defined unless the definite 
article is prefixed. It is evident from dartbun Zaydan and al-daribu Zaydan 
that the first element of a tanwin-nasb construction likewise is not defined by 
position, but unfortunately there is no undefined *hasanun wajhan correspond- 
ing to the defined al-hasanu wajhan. Instead we find such constructions as 
"sshrüna dirhaman and khayrun (minka) ’aban, and the presumption is that these 
permanently undefined elements fill the slot which should be occupied by 
*hasanun wajhan. 

Not only is definition of the first element in ‘ improper ' annexation neutral- 
ized, but the same can be shown to be sometimes true of the second element. 
Sibawaihi adduces such synonymous doublets as 'awwalu rajulin/ awwalu 
Lrijal, kullu rajulin/ kullu L-ryals and then (somewhat casuistically, it must be 
admitted) claims that the undefined singular dirhamamn after "shrüna is only 
the preferred alternative to the more clumsy ‘tshriina min al-daráhimi, and the 
loss of definition in dardhimu does not affect ^ishrüna in any way. 

(5) In ‘improper’ annexation number is also neutralized. The same 
evidence for the neutralization of definition can be used to show that the second 
element of ‘improper’ annexation (and, by implication, of the tanwin-nasb 
construction) may be either singular or plural indifferently, which is reinforced 
by the evidence of 'afrahu ‘abdin and 'afrahu l-'abids (though Sibawaihi is 
careful to point out that ’afrahu is defined by al-'abidi? while ’awwalu and kullu 
are not defined by al-ryalt). Without going into the syntax of the elatives, 
which by this stage has become the main concern of Sibawaihi's argument, we 
can now see that, as a consequence of the above reasoning, "tshrüna dirhaman 
is explained as structurally identical with the comparative 'ahsanu minhu 
wajhan and the superlative ’aghja‘u l-nāsi rajulan, for minhu and al-nàsi both 
exercise the same separative function as the tanwin of ‘tshrina. Since the 
superlative construction allows the choice between what might loosely be 
termed an explanatory annexation, e.g. khayru thnaynt fi l-nàst, and a dis- 
tributive annexation followed by a dependent element (‘tamyiz’ to the later 
grammarians but never so named by Sibawaihi), e.g. khayru l-nāsi thnaynt, 
it can properly be claimed that annexation and tanwin-nasb are structurally 
equivalent. This is not only necessary to justify the inclusion of “ishriina 
dirhaman among the alternants of ‘ improper’ annexation, but is also required 
as a means to harmonize the varied syntax of the numerals. The remainder 
of this part of the Kiäb proceeds, in fact, to discuss the numerals on the 
assumption that they occur in three variants of what has been proved to be 
basically the same construction.!? 

It may appear that ‘tshriina dirhaman has been forgotten among the details 


* This would seem to contradict Wehr, who regards it as ' most unlikely ' that 'afdalu is felt 
to be undefined in 'afdalu rajulin (H. Wehr, Der arabische Elativ, Wiesbaden, 1953, 582). Bil. 
1, 105; Der., 1, 85. 

19 Thus the constructions of the numbers 3-10 and 100 upwards are ‘ improper ' annexations 
and the explanations for ‘ighriina apply equally to them. 
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of the argument, but we shall now briefly look at the use Sibawaihi makes of 
this phrase and others like it in the Kstáb as a whole, after which there should 
no longer be any doubt that he always intended ‘tshrtina dirhaman to be the 
stock illustration of the various grammatical features it embodies. Reference 
is made to the volume and then the page of the Büláq edition followed by that 
of the Derenbourg edition. 

(1) 1, 20/16. The notion of separation (expressed punningly as ‘ inter- 
vention’, hala bayna) is used to account for the dependent form of circum- 
stantial qualifiers (hal), which are said to be separated from their verbs by 
agents and objects in the same way that dirhaman is separated from ‘tshrina 
by -na ‘ which prevents what follows from being in the oblique form’. Need- 
less to say, it is typical of Sibawaihi to use ‘tshriina dirhaman before he has 
proved its validity or even discussed the issues involved." 

(2) 1, 49/38. It is not correct to co-ordinate two sentences to one "inna, 
e.g. Pinna ftha Zaydan wa-*Amran 'adkhaltuhu,!? because "inna is not a verb 
(where this would be permitted), “but only resembles a verb ... and has the 
status of a verb, just as "shrüna dirhaman and thalathina rajulan have the 
status of dáribun ‘Abdallaht without being verbs or agent nouns’. Here Siba- 
waihi is at pains to point out that those words which exercise verbal effect, 
such as "nna, "ishrüna etc., are in no way dependent on an elided verb or 
verbal meaning for their grammatical effect (amah). 

(3) 1, 104/85. Only at this stage is 'tshrüna dirhaman finally proved and 
established as a locus probans, as set out above. 

(4) 1, 184/154. The dependent form of the maf'&l lahu is explained on the 
grounds that ' it is neither an adjective to, nor included in ite antecedent, and 
80 it takes dependent form as does dirhaman in "ishrüna dirhaman’. The issue 
here is non-identity, which results in non-concordance (which will be dealt with 
more fully below, cf. nos. (7) and (11)). It is worth mentioning that 'tshrüna 
dirhaman is so abruptly cited in this passage that its relevance would be 
impossible to recognize if Sibawaihi had not meant us to take account of the 
arguments behind it. 

(5) 1, 201/170. The dependent form of the zurüf is accounted for by the 
effect (amal) of the preceding part of the utterance, cf. 'anta Lrajulu ‘man 
and ‘tshrina dirhaman ‘ where ‘tshriina affects dirhaman’. The implication, 
which is developed by Sibawaihi elsewhere (cf. below, no. (7)), is that the 
zurüf are affected by already complete utterances, and that ‘tshriina is a 
symbol of the complete utterance with tanwin as its marker. 

(6) 1, 202/171. On the same subject, the dependent form of the zurüf is 
further explained as due to the fact that the zurüf are not identical with what 
precedes them, so that the antecedent ' acquires the status of a word with 


1! But by anticipating himself Sibawaihi surely shows that he regarded the Kitab asa coherent 
whole, and did not merely stumble aimlessly from topic to topic. 

H It is, of course, possible to say inna fihà Zaydan wa-‘Amran 'adkhaliuhu if ‘Amran is 
intended as the preposed object of 'adkAaliu, but that does not concern Sibawaihi here. 
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tanwin which affects what follows just as ‘tshriina affects dirhaman’. A point 
to note is that Sibawaihi never attributes the dependent form of the zurtf to 
any verbal operator. 

(T) 1, 207/176. In dart khalfa darika farsakhan the dependent form of 
farsakhan is explained as follows: the sentence is already complete, although 
somewhat vague before farsakhan is added; farsakhan is then affected by what 
precedes it in the same way as dirhaman by "tshrüna, ‘ as if the utterance were 
something with tanwin affecting something that is not part of it nor identical 
with it, similar in status to 'afdaluhum rajulan'. With deceptive concision 
Sibawaihi has invoked two fundamental principles of his grammatical theory: 
‘sshriina is here the explicit symbol of the self-sufficient (mustaghnt) utterance, 
marked by tanwin, and dirhaman is the symbol of the extraneous element (called 
fadla by the later grammarians only) which is neither identical with, nor 
included in its antecedent, and which, therefore, must take the dependent 
form. It would be difficult to overstate the importance of these two notions. 
Apart from accounting for all occurrences of dependent forms which cannot 
be ascribed to a verbal operator, it is also possible for the tanwin (and any 
feature which is regarded as equivalent to it) to be recognized as the mark 
of syntactic completeness from the level of the individual word to that of the 
whole utterance. In addition the concept of non-identity/non-concordance is 
applied by Sibawaihi in its converse, i.e. the concordance of adjectives and the 
inseparability of the ‘true’ annexation construction are explained as being 
due to the identity of the components or the inclusion of one in the other. 

(8) 1, 212/180. As one proof that mithla followed by an oblique element in 
annexation forms an undefined compound, Sibawaihi observes that mithlahu 
can be substituted for dirhaman after ‘ishrina. Furthermore, even though 
mithla must always occur in annexation to some following word, it is equivalent 
to an hypothetical tamwsn-nagb construction, e.g. *msthlun Zaydan, and is 
intended to be undefined in meaning. 

(9) 1, 260/222. This is an explanation of the hal and zurdf in nominal 
sentences (cf. no. (6) above), e.g. fshà Zaydun gê man: the utterance is already 
complete in fihà Zaydun and qa'man takes the dependent form ‘just as 
dirhaman does after *shrüna because it is not an adjective to it nor correlated 
syntactically with its antecedent '.!5 An interesting feature of this case is that 

-Sibawaihi introduces the verb isiagarra, paraphrasing fiha Zaydun as tsta- 
garra fshà Zaydun. Clearly this was not done to supply a verbal operator 
for the dependent form gê iman, but was simply a device to ensure that fth 
in fiha Zaydun would be construed as a full predicate and not as a zarf to 


2 For example, the second element of the ‘ true’ annexation construction is said by Khalil 
to be equivalent to taswin (Bil., 1, 323; Der., I, 281), also the feminine suffix and the second 
element of compound words such as badramawiw (Bil., m, 12; Der., ri, 12) and some other 
phenomena which would benefit from & more detailed study. 

14 Boo p.488, n. 8. 

16 The phrase ‘ correlated syntactically ’ is an attempt to render mahmiilan ‘ald má humila 
‘alayhi, which is easier to grasp than to express in English. 
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*gá'smun if that were to be taken as predicate. The presence of a verb, Sibawaihi 
makes sure to point out here, is not necessary to put g@’tman into the dependent 
form—its relationship to the rest of the sentence is sufficient to do that. 

(10) 1, 272/232. As part of a larger discussion of the cases where a hdl is 
found after an undefined antecedent, Sibawaihi argues that fártsin in 'awwalu 
jartsin is undefined in the same way that dirhaman is in "ishrüna dirhaman 
because both are really partitive expressions, viz. min al-fawürisi and min 
al-darahimi respectively. This argument is, of course, circular when compared 
with Sibawaihi's original use of 'awwalu rajulin/'awwalu l-rijāli to prove that 
"éshrüna can be followed by undefined singular terms. 

(11) 1, 274/235. The title of the chapter may best be left to speak for 
itself: * Concerning that which takes dependent form because it is not part of 
the noun preceding it nor identical with it’. Here kuwa jari bayta bayta, etc., 
are equated with 'anta l-rajulu ‘ilman (cf. above, no. (5)) and “sshriina dirhaman. 

(12) 1, 279/241. With something less than his usual plausibility Sibawaihi 
applies “tshriina dirhaman to the occurrence of the dependent form after the 
‘five particles’ inna, 'anna, lakinna, layta, and la‘alla. A whole series of 
similarities is found between "inna, etc., and ‘tshrina along the lines of their 
partial resemblances to the verbs and the non-identity of the dependent terms 
which follow them. Almost the only point of substance here is the analysis of 
‘wshrina dirhaman into two units of which only ‘tshriina is syntactically related 
to the rest of its context, while dirhaman merely serves as ‘a single entity in 
explanation of the numeral’: this is then applied, perhaps less successfully, 
to nna, ete. 

(18) 1, 291/250. The interrogative kam is explained by a double analogy 
with “tshrina: first kam is followed by dependent forms because they are not 
adjectives to kam nor syntactically correlated with it, second kam is only used 
to ask questioris about number, hence it must be followed by the form appro- 
priate for numerals, This will be the dependent form (and not, for example, 
the oblique which occurs after other numerals) because kam is often separated 
from the term it affects, e.g. kam laka dana, to which the answer might 
be 5ishrüna dirhaman. 

(14) 1, 296/255. The other, predicative function of kam is also explained 
by reference to ‘ishriina dirhaman but the analogy is only partial: this kam, 
like *tahrüna, is followed by undefined singular terms which explain or specify, - 
and which are not syntactically correlated with their antecedents (i.e. in kam 
‘abdin laka là ‘abdun wa-la “abdani ! the two nouns là ‘abdun wa-la 'abdàns are 
co-ordinated with kam in its function of subject, not with ‘abdin, which de- 
pends on kam). 

(15) 1, 298/257. Expressions of degree, quantity, ete. (tamyiz), e.g. lt 
mithluhu ‘abdan, are compared with ‘tshriina dirhaman in two respects: first 
the dependent term is explained as a lightened form of the partitive phrase 
with min, e.g. min al-‘abidt, min al-darahim, and second the dependent term 
is neither an adjective to, nor part of its antecedent. Interestingly, Khalil 
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offers the explanation that these dependent terms indicate ‘ what sort’ (ayyu 
naw‘tn) is meant by the antecedent, and also states that in mtthluhu, ete., the 
second element of the annexation (al-mudaf 'slayht) is equivalent to tanwin, 
thus preventing annexation and imposing the tanwin-nasb construction. We 
shall return to Khalil’s contribution below, v. no. (22). 

(16) 1, 303/261. The emphatic words ’ahadun, karrabun, 'aramun, kati‘un, 
etc., occur only after negation, when they are technically in apposition to their 
antecedent, e.g. ma ft l-nast mithluhu ’ahadun, mà marartu bi-msthlika 'ahadin, 
etc. This time Bibawaihi points out the contrast with the syntax of "ishrüna 
dirhaman, for these emphatic words do not stand in the specifying relationship 
of dirhaman to ‘tshriina and, unlike dirhaman, they are syntactically correlated 
with their antecedent. 

(17) 1, 307/266, Sibawaihi observes a difference between ‘ true ' annexation 
in vocative phrases such as ya dha, dha l-jummats (the second dha is the de- 
pendent form of dhi), and ‘improper’ annexation such as ya dha, l-hasanu 
Lwajhs (where al-hasanu is in the independent form). The reason is that the 
second term in an ‘improper’ annexation is merely something connected to 
the first in meaning (sabab) and in a specifying relationship to it, just like 
dirhaman and ‘tshriina, and can therefore be omitted, e.g. ya hadhà l-hasanu, 
which is impossible in ‘ true’ annexation. 

(18) 1, 350/306. Probably because of the large part played by Khalil in 
this case, the function of tanwin is here interpreted radically differently from 
the way it is elsewhere in the Kab. Instead of treating it as a sign of morpho- 
logical completeness Khalil explains it as a sign of the incompleteness of dariban 
in ya dariban rajulan and of khayran in là khayran minhu laka, etc. Clearly it was 
felt that the connexion in meaning (sabab) between the two parts of a tanwin- 
nasb construction was here too strong to allow the second element to be omitted, 
and so Khalil theorizes that the tanwīn in these instances serves to indicate that 
the phrase is not yet complete. It may well be that Sibawaihi himself was not 
certain whether these cases were covered by the arguments for 'tshrüna 
dirhaman for, although he volunteers the information that la khayran minhu 
laka is equivalent to là ‘ishriina dirhaman laka, he seems to have felt like adding 
nothing more to Khalil's interpretation. 

(19) 1, 360/315. After "lla preceded by a positive verb (e.g. gama l-qawmu 
“illa Zaydan) the noun has dependent form because ‘ it is excluded from what 
the antecedent is included in, and the previous part of the utterance affects it 
in the same way that ‘tshrina affects dirhaman ’. 

(20) 1, 363/318. The slightly unusual mà marartu bi-'ahadin “sla Zaydan 
(where we would expect Zaydin) is explained in much the same terms as above, 
viz. that Zaydan has been affected by the previous part of the utterance just as 
dirhaman is by ‘tshriina.1® 

18 §fbawaihi has slipped here: he ought perhaps to have mentioned that ıb is only the gram- 


matical effect of ‘ighriina upon dirhaman which is relevant, since the non-identity principle 
cannot possibly apply to Zaydan, who is the same as ‘ahadin, cf. the next item. 
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(21) 1, 363/318. The Hijazi usage mà fihà 'ahadun là himaran receives 
the same explanation as the previous case, with the added remark that the 
Hijazis are reluctant to say himarun, in apposition with 'ahadun, lest the two 
should appear to be ‘ of the same species ',! a reservation evidently not shared 
by the less refined Tamimis. 

(22) 1, 369/322. Once again the dependent form after ^illà is explained as 
in no. (19) above. This time Stbawaihi attributes the whole explanation to 
Khalil, which obliges us to consider how much of Sibawaihi’s grammatical 
theory is original. Pending a full study of Khalil in the Kstab!? it can at least 
be said with certainty that the master and the pupil reveal two equally profound 
but fundamentally different approaches to language. Taking the modern 
arrangement of linguistic analysis into phonology, morphology, and syntax as 
our guide, we might risk the generalization that Khalil was mainly interested 
in phonology and morphology, while Sibawaihi was overwhelmingly concerned 
with morphology and syntax. The evidence suggests that with Khalil the 
emphasis was largely on the composition of words and the establishment of 
word boundaries, especially such larger units as the annexation construction, 
which Khalil correctly identifies as functionally equivalent to a single word and 
structurally equivalent to the noun plus tanwin.!? Sibawaihi, on the other hand, 
was principally interested in words as components of sentences, as members 
(to reproduce his own metaphor) of a society in which the effects of their be- 
haviour could be judged by standards which in their original ethical context 
denoted good and bad (hasan, gabih) and right and wrong (mustagim, muhal) 
and were adapted by Sibawaihi for the purely linguistic criteria of structural 
correotness and intelligibility. On this evidence it will be tentatively assumed 
that, irrespective of the borrowings and acknowledgments made by Sibawaihi, 
his must be the credit for conceiving and expounding the unified system of 
grammar of which we have been examining one particular manifestation. 

There remain a few items which were not dealt with above, which will 
show the extent to which Sibawaihi applied the principles embodied in ‘tshriina 
dirhaman without always invoking that specific phrase. For example, ‘ishrina 
rajulan occurs as a locus probans twice (1, 302/261, 318/271) and once dirhaman 
alone (1, 297/256); the phrase ladun ghudwatan™ is found several times. (1, 


17 Tt would be unfortunate if readers of C. Rabin’s Ancient West-Arabian, London, 1961, 181, 
were to connect his expression ‘ logical category ’ with Sibawaihi's term naw' in this passage, as 
there is not the slightest reason to believe that Sibawaihi made use of logical categories in the 
Kitab or, indeed, knew of their existence. 

18 The work of W. Reuschel, Al-Halil ibn-Almad, der Lehrer Sibawaihs, als Grammatiker, 
Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1959, if anything, makes it more difficult to separate the master from 
the pupil. 

19 of. p. 491, n. 18. 

30 Tt is significant that Khalil plays almost no part in the argument around ‘ighriina dirhaman, 
being cited only twice in all five chapters (Bül., 1, 84, 99; Der., 1, 71, 81), and then only in a 
marginal capacity. 

11 The structure of this phrase is unique, but it is olearly convenient to attach it to ‘ighrina 
dirhamas (which is what Sibawaihi does after discussing the numerals, Bül., 1, 107; Der., 1, 87). 
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24/19, 28/22, 49/38, 79/68, 107/87, 389/341, 461/409 and 1r, 145/147), occa- 
sionally in conjunction with ‘ishriina dirhaman but also in connexion with 
points of grammar unrelated to ‘tshriina dirhaman, where it serves to justify a 
unique feature by its own uniqueness. Sometimes the principles exemplified by 
‘tshriina dirhaman are discussed without reference to that phrase: the non- 
identity principle (especially in ch. 129, 1, 275/236 f., also 1, 295/254), the 
ability of tanwin to prevent annexation (e.g. 1, 295/254, 347/302), the notion 
of the tanwin as the mark of a complete utterance (e.g. 1, 303/262). 

By now it should be apparent that Stbawaihi was a much more systematic 
and coherent thinker than his critics have hitherto allowed. The topic of 
‘ishriina dirhaman is a particularly good illustration because it is argued like a 
Euclidean theorem and then applied to a wide range of grammatical problems, 
80 that it gives us at once an insight into Sibawaihi’s techniques and a proof of 
their soundness. Regrettably the emphasis in Arabic grammar shifted very 
quickly from the speculative to the merely pedagogical,* and in the reduction 
of Sibawaihi’s theories to a canon of rules much was lost. The separative func- 
tion of tanwtn, for example, which is so clearly brought out in the arguments for 
‘sshriina dirhaman, is never mentioned in discussions of tanwin by later gram- 
marians, who were certainly unaware that, for Sibawaihi at least, the tanwin- 
nagb construction was as much an identifiable type of syntactical unit as the 
more familiar ‘ true ' annexation and subject-predicate constructions of Arabic. 
The non-identity principle, too, seems to have been passed over in favour of 
the notion of fadla (formal redundancy) €? and the syntax of the numerals is 
sometimes treated as a variety of tamyiz, thus obscuring the general applicability 
of *ishrüna dirhaman to all tanwin-nasb situations. 

Western scholars have been known to misinterpret Sibawaihi through 
failing to take account of the significance of 'tshrüna dirhaman: Jahn, for 
instance, would never have said of the sentence huwa nàrun humratan that 
‘narun must be taken in the meaning of a verb here, otherwise there could be 
no tamyiz’ if he had understood the purpose of ‘tshriina dirhaman.1* It is also 
likely that Rabin, if he had taken notice of the principle of non-identity, would 
not have accused Sibawaihi of operating ‘ with logical categories which seem to 
have little bearing on the syntactical distinctions’ between the dependent 
form of ‘ilman in “amma ‘Uman fa-'alimun and the independent form of al- 
‘abidu in ‘amma l-‘abidu fa-dhi ‘abidin.*> Sibawaihi makes the difference quite 

11 With the outstanding exception of Ibn Jinni. 

#3 Along with the concept of fa’tda ‘ informativenees ' and jumla (with its prescriptive con- 
notation of ‘ sentence ’), fadla is one of several terms generally regarded as typical of Arabio 
grammar which are not found anywhere in the Kitab: what interested Sibawathi was “good” 
(kasan) and ‘ right ' (mwstagim) speech (kalam). 

*4 N, 8 to ch. 110 in Jahn's Sibawaihi's Buch über die Grammatik, Berlin, 1895-1900, referring 
to Bül., 1, 230; Der., 1, 262. 

15 Rabin, op. cit., 183-4, referring to Bül., 1, 192-5; Der., 1, 161-5. The same non-identity 
principle enables Stbawaihi to observe that ‘in laku sawiwn pawiu himárin you know very well 
that the voice of the donkey is not the same, as the previous voice, but sawty is allowed to be 
independent in form by latitude of speech (sa‘atw l-kaläm) ’ (Būl., 1, 182; Der., 1, 152). 
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clear by taking a case in which either form is possible, viz. 'ammà [-‘tlmu (or 
1-‘ilma) fa-‘alimun bi-l-‘ilmi: the dependent form shows that ‘ you do not make 
the second term the same as the first’ and is thus paraphrased as 'ammá 
L-‘tlna fa-‘Glimun bi-L'ashya'*, while the independent form shows that ‘ you 
make the first term the same as the last’ and is therefore paraphrased as 
‘amma l-‘tlmu fa-“Glimun bihi. 

But these and similar oversights are merely the result of the critical preju- 
dice against Sibawaihi which stems either from an undue reliance on later Arab 
grammarians or from the lofty presumptions of the Hellenist. Our aim has 
been to allow Sibawaihi to plead his own cause in his own words. While no 
attempt has been made to conceal any naivetés or defects of his linguistic 
reasoning, it must also be emphasized that the above presentation soarcely 
- does justice to the methods and achievements of Sibawaihi.?5 


3t Another attempt has been made by the present writer, and, it is hoped, will appear shortly 
under the title ‘An Arab grammarian of the eighth century A.D.". 


ON AMHARIC RELATIVE CLAUSES?* 
By Hao Fouass 


In what follows I would like to discuss the structure of Amhario relative 
clauses. In the course of the discussion, I would like to make the following 
three claims which I will attempt to substantiate in turn. First, I believe that 
relativization is a kind of pronominalization and, consequently, the particle 
yä- that is attached to the main verb (or its auxiliary) of the relative clause is 
not a relative pronoun. Second, I maintain that the ‘ yä- clause’ in subject 
position in Amharic cleft sentences is also a relative clause with an unspecified 
element as its head. -My third claim is that Amharic genitive phrases originate 
from relative clauses and that the noun (phrase) in the genitive phrase to which 
the particle yä- is attached in surface structure is governed by a preposition in 
underlying structure, and the head of a genitive phrase is the head of the under- 
lying relative clause. In this connexion, I also argue that there is a rule in 
Amharic which moves the particle yd- (to the right) over, at least, one con- 
stituent. 


I 


The verb of the relative clause (hereinafter relative verb) is always finite in 
that it shows concord with its subject and is also associated with either a past 
or non-past tense.* In addition, the relative verb bears the prefix yd- and, 
generally, a suffix pronoun agreeing with the head noun phrase (NP) which the 
relative clause modifies. The following examples illustrate these points. 

(la) Kassa yayyattaw lajočě yahedallu 

Kassa rm-he-saw-them children they-go-pr 
“the children whom Kassa saw are going ° 
(1b) *Kassa yayydw lajoté yahedallu 
Kassa he-saw-the children they-go-pr 
(2a) Kassa yahedabbat makina täsäbbärä 
Kassa rm-he-went-in-it car it-broke-down 
* the car in which Kassa went broke down ' 


(2b) *Kassa bà (yä) hedàw makina tasabbara 
Kassa in-(rm-) he-went-the car it-broke down 


1 Abbreviations and conventions which may be unfamiliar: dm = direct objeob marker; 
Os = object suffix pronoun; P = preposition; pr — present tense marker; pt = past tense 
marker; rm = relative marker (a label exclusively for yd-). The symbol / is used for marking 
the boundary between the relative marker (whioh is alternately called ‘the particle yá- °) and 
the remaining constituents of a sentence in & bracketed representation of the underlying struo- 
ture of a relative clause. The symbol Ø indicates the deletion of a constituent. The term genitive 
phrase is merely used as a label for identifying constructions of the type yd + NP; — NP,. The 
symbol + between the relative marker and NP, indicates that the relative marker is affixed 
to NP;. For bibliography, see p. 513. 

? For example, if the relative verb is in the perfect it expresses a paat tense; if the relative 
verb is in the imperfeot, in general, it expresses either the present or the future tense. 
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Details left aside,? the underlying structures of (1) and (2) may be represented, 
tespectively, as (3) and (4): 
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The concord between the relative verb and the head NP suggests that the 
relativization rule (henceforth relativization), which substitutes the correspond- 
ing suffix pronoun for the NP in the underlying structure of the relative clause 
which is coreferential with the head, occurs after yd-, the relative marker, has 
been attached to the relative verb, and after the inner of the coreferential NP's 
has been identified. This can take place only on the NP cycle, the NP which 
immediately dominates both the head noun phrase and the relative clause. For 
it is only on this cycle that relativization * knows ' which NP in the embedded 
sentence is coreferential with the head NP. Before the lower NP (i.e. the NP 
in the embedded sentence coreferential with the head noun phrase) is deleted, 
however, it leaves a trace, a pronominal copy, which is suffixed to the relative 
verb. This explains, for instance, the occurrence of the ‘ prepositional’ object 
suffix in ydhedabbat ‘in which he went’ in sentence (2).5 Notice that the order 
of the elements of the prepositional object suffix is P + Os and reflects the 
order of the elements of the source phrase, i.e. P + NP. 

Leaving a trace or copy is not restricted to cases where the lower of the 
coreferential NP's is some sort of object. The underlying subject of a relative 
clause, as well, leaves its corresponding subject pronominal suffix if it is liable 
to be deleted because of its identity to the head NP of the relative clause. This 
can readily be seen when the relative verb has an overt auxiliary, which is 
invariably nabbar.® 


(Ba) hedäw yandbbdrut lojos& tàmallasu 
they-having-gone-rm-pt-they-the children they-returned 
“the children who had gone returned ' 


3 In this paper, details that are not of immediate and crucial relevance are left out in a tree 
or labelled brackete representation of the underlying structure of a given construction. In 
structures such as the subject phrase m (3) where a NP node immediately dominates a S node 
and another NP node, the NP to the right of S is to be taken as the head of a relative clause. 
The same applies to the NP to the right of the S brackets in a labelled brackets representation. 

4 For a discussion of NP as a recursive element of the base component to which oyolio trans- 
formational rules apply, see Chomaky (1970, 210-11; 1971); of. Bowers (1970). 

5 The simple object suffix corresponding to a 3 m. sg. NP is -w. It is realized as -£, however, 
after the rounded vowels /u/ and /o/, and the prepositional ' infixea' -bb- and -Z-. 

* In a clause other than the relative, there is no concord between the auxiliary nabba: of 
the verb of the clause and the subject (or any other constituent noun phrase) of the clause. 

eg. (18) lajočču hedáw näbbar 

children-the they-having gone pt 
‘the children had gone’ 
(ib) *lejoddu heddw nabbdru 
children-the they-having gone pt 
(iia) lejoddu yawddduh endánübbár (sammahu) 
children-the they-like-you that-pt (I heard) 
‘ (I heard) that the children used to like yon’ 
(iib) *lejoddu yowàdduh endanabbaru (sammahu) 
children-the they-like-you that-pt-they (I heard) 
(iro) *lajočču yawddduh onddndbbark (sammahu) 
children-the they-like-you that-pt-you (I heard) 
VOL. XXXV. PART 3. 34 
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(bb) *hedaw yandbbar(dw) ləjočč tamadllasu 
they-having-gone rm-pt-(the) children they-returned 
(6a) Almaz sddbaw yänäbbäräw loj heda 
Almaz she-insulted-him rm-pt-he-the child he-went 
* the child whom Almaz insulted went away ' 
(6b) *Almaz sddbaw yànàábbürü&ow loj heda 
Almaz she-insulted-him rm-pt-she-the child he went 
(Ta) Almaz hedabbát yanabbiraw fards mota 
Almaz she-having-gone-by-it rm-pt-he-the horse he-died 
‘the horse by which Almaz went died ’ 
(Tb) * Almaz hedabbat yänäbbäräččəw fards motà 
Almaz she-having-gone-by-it rm-pt-she-the horse he-died 


On the basis of the examples given above, it can be observed that if the 
underlying subject of the relative clause is identical to the head noun phrase, 
. there is concord not only between the main verb of the relative clause and the 
subject (which, at any rate, is obligatory when the verb is finite regardless of 
the clause type), but also between the subject and the auxiliary if there is an 
overt one. As was already mentioned, if, for example, the head of a pre- 
positional phrase in the underlying structure of the relative clause is identical 
to the head NP, then, before deletion, the PP will have its corresponding pre- 
positional object suffix affixed to the relative verb and, additionally, its cor- 
responding subject suffix will also be attached to the auxiliary, provided there is 
an overt one. In brief, the element of the relative clause which is liable to be 
deleted on account of its identity to the head noun phrase leaves an appro- 
priate suffix pronoun copy attached to the main verb of the relative clause; 
this mirrors the underlying grammatical status of the deleted element; it also 
leaves a subject suffix, which is affixed to the auxiliary, be it the subject or 
object, etc., in the underlying structure of the relative clause. 

There are certain constraints, however, on the concord between the main 
relative verb and the head of the relative clause. These constraints are essential 
for the derivation of grammatical relative clauses. 

Consider the following examples: 

(8a) tdmarw kiKasaté yasat’t’at dàbtàr 

student-the to-Kasité rm-he-gave-her note-book 

‘the note-book which the student gave to Kasité’ 
(8b) *tamarw läKasäčč yasatt'a(w) dabtar 

student-the to-Kasāčč rm-he-gave-it note-book 
(98) mistu heda yanabbardw siwoyye 

wife-his she-having-gone rm-pt-he-the man 

‘the man whose wife had gone’ 
(9b) *mistu heda yanabbardciow süwoyye 

wife-his she-having-gone rm-pt-she-the man 
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In (8), the deleted NP which was coreferential with the head of the relative 
clause, although a direct object in underlying structure, has not left its cor- 
responding object marker on the relative verb. This probably has to do with 
the ‘ primacy ’ the indirect object has over the direct object in the affixing of 
its corresponding object suffix to the verb which is the sister constituent of the 
two objects, as is shown by the two sentences below: 


(108) támariw laKasadcé dabtàr sdt’t’at 
student-the to-Kasäčč note-book he-gave-her 
‘the student gave Kasäčč a note-book ’ 


(10b) *tdmarww laKasdéé dabtir sat t'àw 
student-the to-Kas&té note-book(-the-dm) he-gave-it 


If the relative verb has an auxiliary (i.e. ndbbdr), then it is still the object 
suffix of the indirect object that is affixed to the main verb. However, the 
relative marker and a subject suffix corresponding to the direct object is affixed 
to the auxiliary: 


(lla) Almaz süt'tasifi yanabbardw dabtar 
Almaz having-given-to-me rm-pt-he-the note-book 
“the note-book which Almaz had given me’ 


(11b) *Almaz sat’tath yanabbarkut dabtar 

Almaz she-having-given-to-me rm-pt-I-the note-book 
(110) *Almaz satta yandbbardtéiew dabtar 

Almaz she-having-given-to-me rm-pt-she-the note-book 


In (9), the deleted NP coreferential with the head NP sdweyye was in a posses- 
sive phrase, namely, ydsdweyye “of (the) man’, in underlying structure and, as 
such, was used as a modifier of the noun mtst ‘ wife’. Thus, it really did not 
have anything to do with a relative verb. This must be why it did not leave a 
corresponding suffix attached to the main relative verb However, it is referred 
to by a corresponding possessive suffix attached to the noun to which it was 
related as a modifier. In other words, the relative pronoun in (9) is the 3 m. sg. 
possessive suffix -u which is affixed to mtst ‘ wife’ and is in concord with the 
head NP sdwayye ‘aman’. That this is the correct explanation is shown by the 
fact that the sentence underlying the relative clause with a non-pronominalized 
possessive phrase, namely, 
(12) ydsdwoyyew mist heda nabbar 

rm-man-the wife she-having-gone pt 

‘the man’s wife had gone’ 
is grammatical, whereas the corresponding relative clause below, in which the 
possessive phrase is not pronominalized and contains the NP that is coreferential 
with the head of the relative clause, is ungrammatical: 


(13) *yásdweyyew mist heda yanabbardw sdwayye 
yasawayy’ y 
rm-man-the wife she-having-gone rm-pt-she-the man 
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The observations presented above clearly indicate that in Amharic, as well 
as in the other Ethio-Semitic languages, relativization is some kind of pro- 
nominalization. Therefore, it is probably inaccurate to speak only in terms of 
deletion (of the inner one of the coreferential NP’s) in the process of relativizing. 
However, we shall not pursue this matter here. 

The preceding discussion has shown that the relative marker yd- is not a 
relative pronoun. It merely marks the clause as relative (i.e. adjectival) or 
sentential (i.e. abstract) subject complement, depending on whether relativiza- 
tion has or has not applied. The pronominal suffix left behind by the deleted 
phrase is the element that functions as a relative pronoun. Note that if there is 
an overt auxiliary the relative marker yd- must be attached to it and not to 
the main verb; note, too, that in such cases the auxiliary bears a subject suffix 
which is in concord with the head noun phrase. The same situation obtains in 
the other Ethio-Semitic languages; for example, see Leslau (1958) for Harari. 

To this writer’s knowledge, Palmer (1962) is the first scholar to make an 
explicit distinction between a relativizing particle and a relative pronoun in 
the description of an Ethio-Semitio language. This appears in his perceptive 
study of Tigrinya relative clauses. There he states that ‘ zə- [the equivalent of 
the Amharic yd-] indicates that a clause is a relative clause, but it does not in 
any way mark the kind of distinctions that are shown by relative pronouns...’ 
(p. 39). Such distinctions are shown in Tigrinya, as well as in Amharic, by 
pronominal suffixes attached to the verb of the relative clause. 


II 


Let us now discuss in some detail the status of the ‘ yä- clause’ which 
appears in subject position in cleft sentences. We will show that it, too, is a 
relative clause. As an illustration, take the following sentences: 


(14) aia yümáttanàw Almazen naw 
we rm-we-hit-it Almaz-dm it-is 
‘it is Almaz that we hit’ 
(15) Almaz yamditatiow əňňan naw 
Almaz rm-she-hit-it we-dm it-is 
“it is we that Almaz hit’ 
In the above two sentences the copula is 3 m. sg., even though none of the other 
constituents in the two sentences are 3 m. sg.—except -w, the last element in 
the two relative verbs. Notice, also, that the constituent Almaz in (14) and the 
constituent afika ‘we’ in (15) are marked as direct objects, although the 
Amharic copula does not take a direct object.” These anomalies are apparent 


"The complement of the verb hond may be marked by the direct object marker. In such 
cases honá expresses “ to change (intr) into; to transform (intr) into *; e.g. Kassa támatiyen hona 
‘Kassa changed into my student’ versus Kassa támariye honà ‘ Kassa became my student’. In 
the first sentence Kassa and támari ‘ student’ are two distinot individuals; in the second tamari 
is an attributive noun of profession. 
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and can be satisfactorily explained by assuming an unspecified element W 
as the head of the relative clause which is in subject position in cleft sentences. 
The element j is an NP and is syntactically featured for 3 m. sg. only; since 
the (head of the) subject (phrase) determines concord with the verb, and, since 
the head of the relative clauses in the two sentences is the unspecified element y, 
the copula in each case agrees with it. 

In each sentence, i.e. in (14) and (15), the underlying direct object of the 
relative verb and the head of the relative clause are both unspecified. The 
8 m. sg. object suffix -w attached to each relative verb in the two sentences 
above is in concord with the ‘ deleted ' object of the relative verb. This follows 
from the fact that, in relative clauses, if the object of the relative verb is 
coreferential with the head of the clause it leaves a pronominal copy before 
deletion. Note that in each case the complement is equationally related to the 
unspecified head of the subject relative clause. Because of this relationship 
the complement of a cleft sentence always bears the corresponding object marker 
or preposition which the deleted unspecified element bore in the deep structure 
of the subject relative clause. This analysis can, perhaps, be better illustrated 
by considering the following sentence: 

(16)  enndssu yühedut bafaras naw 

they rm-went-it by horse it-is 
“it is by horse that they went’ 


Sentence (16) may schematically be shown deriving as follows: 
Q7) [ [ Lya/enndssu bà kedu | $] [ fárásmaw] | 


SNPS S NPVP VPS 
[ [ ennássu bàð yáhedut Y] [ fürüsmàw] | 
SNP NP VP VPS 

[ anndssu ydhedut bafaras nw | 

S S 


The simple object suffix -t refers to the deleted head of the prepositional phrase 
bà i of the subject relative clause. A support for this analysis comes from the 
fact that the intransitive verb hedà ‘to go’ cannot take a simple object suffix 
and the suffix -t in ydhedut in (16) is not the definite article, since there is no 
definite NP, overtly or covertly, which the subject relative clause modifies. 
When the underlying subject of the relative clause whose head is y is an 
unspecified element, the complement of the copula controls subject-verb agree- 
ment both on the relative verb of the subject relative clause and on the copula. 
This is why (18a) is grammatical but not (18b): 
(18a) Almazen ydmattan(at) atitia nin 
Almaz-dm rm-we-hit(-her) we we-are 
‘it is we who hit Almaz’ 
(18b) *4lmazon yàmátta(at) ahiha naw 
Almaz-dm rm-he-hit(-her) we it-is 
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The presence of V; as head of the subject relative clause in (18) is shown by 
the fact that the addition of a head noun to the relative clause makes the 
sentence ill-formed: 


(192) *Almazon yamditanat sawotd siia nin 
Almaz-dm rm-we-hit-her people we we-are 


(19b) *Almazan yämättuat säwočě otia, naktaw 
Almaz-dm rm-they-hit-her people we they-are 


A number of writers (e.g. Abraham and Hailu (1966); Palmer (1962)) have 
taken the subject clause of a oleft sentence as non-relative. The copula and the 
verb of the clause to which yd- is attached have been considered as components, 
albeit discontinuous, of a single compound verb. In this scheme, the copula 
is the auxiliary and the other one the main verb. The incorrectness of 
this hypothesis is conclusively shown by the existence of sentences such as 
the following where the verb of the subject clause occurs with its own overt 
auxiliary: 

(20) Almazan aytünat yünübbürndw aha nan 

Almaz-dm we-having-seen-her rm-pt-we-the we we-are 
“ib was (or is) we who had seen Almaz’ 


(21) ea aytanat yanabbardw Almazan näw 
we we-having-seen-her rm-pt-he-the Almaz-dm it-is 
“ib was Almaz whom we had seen’ 


Note that, just as in the case of ‘ normal’ relative clauses, the relative marker 
yä- is attached to the auxiliary and not to the main verb. Note also that in 
both sentences the subject markers on the copula and the auxiliary have the 
same reference. Note also that the subject marker attached to ydnabbdraw in 
(21) is 3 m. sg. and, therefore, is in concord with 4, the head of the subject 
relative clause; for neither ofíía ‘we’ nor Almaz is 3 m. sg.; and, as we saw 
earlier, the auxiliary of the verb of the relative clause bears a subjeot suffix in 
concord with the head of the relative clause if the NP which was coreferential 
with the head has been an objeot of the relative verb. The points mentioned 
above demonstrate that in cleft sentences the subject clause is a relative clause 
with an unspecified head and the copula has the function of main verb.? 


* A situation exactly parallel to the Amhario obtains in the case of Tigrmya cleft sentences, 
This refutes the hypothesis of Palmer’s that in Tigrinya oleft sentences ‘ the two verbal forma, 
the form of the paradigm 'iyyu and the form with the prefix z-, form a single, though discon- 
tinuous verbal phrase (or a compound verb)’ (p. 43). Notice that the form with the prefix 
zə- occurs with an auxiliary in the presence of the copula Syyu: Bárhe 'iyyu naMosgdna ro'eyswwo 
zenübárd ‘it was Bürhe who had seen Meegana'. More literally, ‘Barhe he-ia dm-Mesgána 
he-having-seen-him rm-pt-he '. (This sentence is an adaptation of Palmer's (p. 42) sentence (31). 
Abba Michael, whose mother tongue is Tigrinya, has verified that the adaptation is correctly 
formed.) 
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III 


Let us now come to a brief discussion of genitive phrases, i.e. yd -+ NP, — NPi. 
We claim that, in the relative clause underlying a genitive phrase, NP, is the 
object of a preposition. The underlying structure of a genitive phrase may be 
schematically and roughly represented as follows: 


(22  [ [ yà/NP; — P+ NP; — V] NP] 
NP 8 S NP 


When the appropriate structural description condition is met (e.g. if the verb 
of the underlying sentence in which yä- occurs is deletable and is deleted) 
yä- replaces the preposition P which governs NP, in deep structure. 

Let us take a concrete example: 


(23)  ydwürg sa'at 
rm-gold watch 
* a gold watch ' 


The underlying structure of (23) is: 


(24) 2E 











P NP 
| 
ka ing, 


If täsärra ‘ to be made’, the verb of the embedded 8 in (24), is not deleted 
then the relative marker yd- will be attached to it; after the deletion of sa’at 
‘a watch ’, the NP, of S, on account of its coreference with the higher NP, the 
result is the well-formed clause: 


(25)  küwürg yätäsärra sd’at 
from-gold rm-it-(be-)made watch 
‘a watch made of gold” 


Note that (23) and (25) are synonymous. 
It can be observed both from (24) and (25) that wirg ‘ gold ’ is governed by 
the preposition kä- ‘from’. It is this preposition that the relative marker 
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yä- replaces (after the deletion of the verb, i.e. tdsürra ‘to be made’); after 
the deletion of s&'at of the embedded 8, (23) is derived from (24), as is sche- 
matically shown in (26) below. 


(26) [ [ yá/sd'at kawarg tasdrra | sial) 
NPS 8 NP 
[ [ ya/s@at kawarg Ø | svat] 
NPS 8 NP 
[ sat yawang sa'at | 


[9 ydwérg sà'at ] 


NP NP 
Consider now the phrase: 
(2T)  yásd'at warg 
rm-watoh gold 
* gold suitable for (making) a watch’ 


As can be seen in (28) below, in (27), too, the NP sá'at ‘a watch’ is a pre- 
positional object in the underlying structure of the genitive phrase. 











8 NP 
IS 
] wårgi 
E S PP | 
NP 
| P yahonah 
ya To | 
la sirah 


Here, again, if the verb yahonall, which means ‘ to be suitable’ in the con- 
text of (28), is not deleted in the embedded S cycle, then the relative marker 
is attached to it; next relativization applies deleting the inner NP, (and substi- 
tuting the appropriate pronominal suffix). The result is the well-formed 
clause: 

(29)  lasd'at yammthon warg® 

for-watch rm-it-becomes-suitable gold 
“gold which is suitable for making a watch’ 


? The relative marker ya- is realized as yamm- before the unperfest; e.g. yd + yehon(all) 
===> ydmmihon. Note also that the person marker yə- reduces to -t-. 
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Note, again, that (29) and (27) are synonymous. If the verb of the embedded S 
is deleted the relative marker ya- replaces the preposition là ‘for’; after the 
deletion of the inner NP;, (27) is derived from (28). 

The same kind of analysis will show that, in any genitive phrase, the noun 
(phrase) to which yà- is attached in the surface structure is the object of a 
preposition in the underlying structure; moreover, the noun, to which ya- is 
attached in the genitive phrase, appears as the object of a preposition in the 
surface structure in the clause which is derived from the same source as (and, 
hence, is synonymous to) the genitive phrase. 

A common way of expressing possession in. Semitic languages is by a sen- 
tential construction in which the possessed NP is the subject and the possessor 
noun phrase is the object of a preposition meaning something like ' to, for ’.1° 
In Amharic, if the possessor noun phrase is lexically present there is no pre- 
position attached to it. Hence, whereas: 


(30) Kassa dabtdr allaw 
Kassa note-book there-is-(to-)him 
* Kassa has a note-book ' 


is normal and completely acceptable, the construction in which, in surface 
structure, Kassa is governed by the preposition lå- ‘ to, for’ as in: 
(81) *laKassa dábtàr allaw 
to-Kassa note-book there-is-(to-)him 


if not completely bad, is, at best, of marginal acceptability. This, however, is 
due to a late rule which removes surface realizations of the preposition là- ‘ to, 
for’ in constructions where possession is expressed with the help of the verb 
alld ‘ to be present, to exist ’; before the preposition lä- is deleted, however, the 
prepositional phrase, of which the possessor noun is the head, is preposed to 
the initial position of its sentence, resulting in the consequent deletion of ld-.U 
Notice that the subject of alla in (30) is still dabtar ‘ a note-book ' and that the 
possessor Kassa is referred to by a corresponding object suffix. 


10 The Cushitic languages also expreas posseesion in a similar way. For instance, m Kafinya, 
a Cushitic language spoken in the province of Kafa, Ethiopia, the equivalent of ‘I have a horse’ 
15, according to Cerulli (1951, 64): 
tac haradd béte 
to-me horse there-18 
11 Tn this connexion, 1t may be noted that alla 1s not unique in having the preposition govern- 
ing 1t8 object deleted. The verb honda in the sense of ‘to be suitable, to fit’ takes an object 
governed by the preposition la- ‘to, for’. This preposition 18 obligatorily deleted, however, if 
the object noun phrase of hona ' to be suitable, to fit’ is preposed to the initial poartion of its 
sentence. Thus, for example, ın the sentences ın (i), which are equivalent to ' the sweater will 
be suitable for Almaz’, only (ia) and (ib) are grammatical. 
(ia) Surrabu laAlmasz yohonatall 
sweater-the for-Almaz it-becomes-her-suitable 
(ib) Almaz Surrabu yshonatall 
Almaz sweater-the it-becomes-her-suitable 
(109) *la.Almaz Surrabu yshonatall 
for-Almaz sweater-the it-becomes-her surtable 
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Our hypothesis can, therefore, easily account for a genitive phrase express- 
ing possessor-possessed relationship. To illustrate, consider the following 
genitive phrase: 

(32)  yàKassa dàbtàr 

rm-Kassa note-book 

* Kassa's note-book ' 
The possessor Kassa is the object of the preposition lä- ‘ to, for’ in the struc- 
ture underlying (31). The derivation of (31), with details not relevant to the 
present discussion left out, can be shown as follows: 

(33) [ [ ya/dabtar làKassa allaw ] däbtär | 

NPS 8 NP 


[ [ ya/dàbtàr làKassa Ø] dàübtàr | 
NPS 8 NP 
[  dabtar yaKassa dabtar | 
NP NP 
[ Ø yäKassa dabtar ] 
NP NP 


This hypothesis is syntactically well-motivated and establishes the fact that 
the possessor NP in sentences such as (30) is the object of a preposition; and in 
the genitive phrase shown in (32) the yd- is a replacement for an underlying 
preposition which governed Kassa in deep structure. For, typically, in genitive 
phrases, the relative marker is found where it is because it has replaced a 
preposition in the same simplex sentence. Note that preposition replacement 
can occur only in structures where the verb is deletable. 

The particle yd- is not functionally a preposition, except in the trivial and 
physical sense of the term preposition. Whereas nouns ‘ governed’ by yä- 
may function, for example, as subject or direct object, those governed by 
prepositions cannot do so: 

(34a) yüKassa (dabtar) addis naw 

rm-Kassa (note-book) new it-is 
* Kassa’s (note-book) is new ' 

(34b) *salaKassa (däbtär) addis naw 

for-Kassa (note-book) new it-is 

(35a) ydKassan (däbtär) awwasalāäh® 

rm-Kassa-dm (note-book) I-borrow-pr 
* I will borrow Kassa's (note-book) ’ 

(35b) *salaKassan (dabtar) ewwasallah” 

for-Kassa-dm (note-book) I-borrow-pr 

True prepositions, moreover, are mutually exclusive, in the sense that there 
is no stage in the derivation of a PP where two or more prepositions may oocur 
in sequence; hence, there is no rule for the replacement of one preposition by 
another. Thus, for instance, the string 
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(36) ka-la-Kassa (loj) 
from-to-Kassa (child) 
can never occur either at the deep structure, intermediate structure, or surface 
structure level. On the other hand, the string 
(37)  kd-yà-Kassa (loj) 
from-rm-K assa (child) 
is an underlying source for the grammatical item 
(38) kaKassa (loj) 
from-Kassa's (child) 
* from Kassa's (child) ' 

We have already seen that the particle yä- itself replaces a preposition in 
the derivation of genitive phrases. Moreover, there are underlying structures 
in Amharic where a sequence of yd-8 occur; consider the phrase 

(89) yäKassa loj wušša buččəlla 

rm-Kassa child dog puppy 

‘the puppy of Kassa’s child’s dog’ 
We know (from the meaning) that there are three yd-s involved in the under- 
lying structure of (89). One is associated with Kassa since the meaning of the 
whole phrase includes the meaning of ydKassa loj ‘ Kassa’s child’; the second 
is associated with laj, for the meaning of (39) also includes yáloj wušša ‘a 
child’s dog’; the third is associated with wuáía since ydwusáa budtella is also 
part of the meaning of (39). However, only one yd- has shown up in the surface 
structure. One stage in the derivation of (39) has roughly the following struc- 
ture. For the sake of convenience we will use mod (= modifier) as a label for 
the node that immediately dominates rm (i.e. the particle yd-) and an NP. 


(40) x 
mod 
NP 
madii catia NP 
l ag diii NP NP 
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Amharic prohibits a sequence of relative markers from showing up Im surface 
structure. Hence, when rm, and rm, come in contact one of the yd-s gets 
deleted. That is, 


(41) yd-ydKassa loj wušša 


rm-rm-Kassa child dog 
results in the grammatical phrase 
(42)  yàKassa loj wušša 
rm-Kassa child dog 
* Kassa's child's dog ' 


Similarly, from the underlying string 

(43)  yàd-yàKassa loj wušša buččəlla 

rm-rm-Kassa child dog puppy 
we get the grammatical phrase (39). 

No preposition exhibits these characteristics which yd- has. Therefore, the 
conclusion seems inescapable that the relative marker cannot be meaningfully 
considered a preposition in any functional sense. It is to be observed, too, that 
one of the commonest functions of yd- is to enable a clause to whose verb it is 
attached to occur as a sentential (abstract) subject complement of a verb such 
as mdssdld ‘ to seem ’, e.g. 

(44) Kassa yühedà yomaslitial 

Kassa rm-he-went it-seem-(to-)me-pr 
‘it seems to me that Kassa went ' 

The formation of such a sentential subject complement is closely related to 
the formation of a relative clause. As was shown earlier, in the underlying 
structure, before relativization applies, there is a stage where the relative clause 
has the structure of a sentential subject complement. The application of relativiza- 
tion destroys this structure, the result being a relative (i.e. an adjectival) clause. 

In an interesting and stimulating paper, Bach (1970) persuasively argues 
that, at the stage of relative clause formation, the underlying structure of the 
sentence to be relativized has a VSO order. Here I will give a very brief sum- 
mary of that part of Bach’s article that has direct relevance to the present 
discussion. Bach’s assumption that the underlying structure of relative clauses 
has a verb-first order seems to dispense with the need for a yd- movement rule; 
for the particle yä- is attached to the first element, i.e. the verb, of the relative 
clause. If there is a preposition associated with the head of the relative clause 
the preposition replaces the yd-. A verb-shift rule then moves the particle 
yá: (or the preposition that has replaced yd-, as the case may be) along with 
the verb to the characteristic surface position of verbs, namely, to the final 
position, in clausal constructions in Amharic. Thus, according to Bach’s 
scheme, the underlying structures of 

(45) Kassan ydfallagdw loj 
Kassa-dm rm-he-wanted-the child 
“the child who looked for Kassa ' 
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(46) Kassan yafallagdw loj bagdzzaw dabtar 
Kassa-dm rm-he-wanted-the child in-he bought-it note-book 
* in the note-book that the child who looked for Kassa bought’ 


would be (47) and (48) respectively: 


& 





ddbtär , 





PP 
8 
8, 


(48) 
P 
ba 





bj 





füligà kj Kawa 


(47) 
| 
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Very informally, to derive (45) from (47), first yä- is attached to fallaga; then 
the NP loj of the embedded S is deleted; finally yafallaga is moved over Kassa 
and placed (immediately) to the left of the head NP la. Similarly, to derive 
(46) from (48), first the same rules, save one, are applied to 8, and NP, as were 
applied to 8 and NP? in (47). The rule that does not apply is the verb-shift rule, 
since, according to Bach, it is a last cyclic rule. Last cyclic rules are trans- 
formational rules which apply only on the final cycle, i.e. on the cycle of the 
highest (or matrix) 8. Hence, at the end of the NP, cycle, we have 


(49) yafallaga Kassa loj 
rm-he-wanted Kassa child 
Continuing in the same manner, by the end of the cycle on NP, and after the 
replacement of the outer yä- by the preposition bä- we have 


(50) bägäzza yáfüllagà Kassa lo) dabtar 
in-he-bought rm-he wanted Kassa ohild note-book 

It is now the turn of the verb-shift rule to operate. It is to be noted, however, 
that at the stage where the verb-shift rule is to apply the sentential struoture 
of both 8, and S, has been destroyed by Equi-NP. We may also note that, 
however Equi-N P may be ordered relative to the verb-shift rule, at the stage where 
verb-shift applies there may be a very long string of ‘ relative’ verbs followed 
by a longer string of NP's. How is the verb-shift rule to be stated so that it 
might ' remember ' to move the right relative verb to the appropriate position? 
More concretely, it seems that unless some ad hoc and unmotivated non- 
transformational device is added to the verb-shift rule there is no way of stating 
it so that, with (50) as input, the rule would move bigdzzaw and ydfallaga and 
place them between loj and däbtär and Kassa and loj respectively. Hence, 
although postulating an underlying VSO order for Amharic relative clauses 
may solve certain problems, it also gives rise to a more complicated problem 
whose solution would be unmotivated and non-transformational—precisely the 
type of solution which Bach intended to avoid by his hypothesis. 

Bach’s hypothesis that ‘yd- is attached to the next lexical element, no 
matter what it is’ (p. 13) can be shown to be false on empirical grounds. 

Consider the following genitive phrase. 


(51) yakdtama säw 
rm-city person 
“a person living in a city, a city dweller’ 

The underlying structure of (51), in a VSO scheme, would be as shown on 
the opposite page. 

If the verb of the embedded 8 is deleted, the lexical item to which yd- would 
be attached is sdw ‘ person °, the subject of the embedded 8. The result would 
be the ungrammatical ydsaw bükütàma where yd- occurs attached to the wrong 
NP. Our hypothesis, on the other hand, correctly accounts for the derivation 
of genitive phrases. For instance, in the derivation of (51), the relative marker 
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(52) NP 
š N 
NP 
PP 
y NP 
V TS NP 
| | sadi, 
yd yenorall sdw, bå káláma; 


yä- replaces the preposition bä- if the verb is deleted. Thus the yà- gets attached 
to the appropriate NP. If the verb is not deleted then we get the grammatical 
olause 


(53) bakdtama yamminor saw 
in-city rm-living person 
“a person who lives in a city’ 


Note that kätäma, to which yä- is attached in (51) is the object of the prepo- 
sition bä- in (53). 

To conclude, therefore, it is clear that at no stage in the derivation of 
genitive phrases can the NP to which yä- is attached possibly be in the initial 
position in underlying structure—even after verb deletion. This is so whether 
we assume a VSO or an SOV order for Amharic. The implication is that Amharic 
has a yä- movement rule, a rule that moves the relative marker yä- across at 
least one major constituent, namely, the subject, in the formation of genitive 
phrases. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CONJUGATIONS IN 
COLLOQUIAL ISRAELI HEBREW 


By 8. AREL 


1. Introduction 

The main purpose of this article is to show that the conjugations (b$ngantm) 
in Colloquial Israeli Hebrew,1 looked at from the point of view of their syntactic 
and semantic functions, form together a coherent, tightly organized system, in 
which each conjugation is characterized by a fixed configuration of semantic 
and syntactic properties. These properties are represented in terms of three 
concepts, defined and explained in $ 4: semantic value, semantic tie-up, and 
syntactic tie-up. There are many deviations from the regular pattern of the 
system, but relatively few of these are true exceptions. In the majority of 
cases either there is a rule which explains the apparent deviation, or the 
deviation should be considered unimportant in some definite sense. 

The system is outlined in § 5 and the main classes of apparent irregularities 
in §6. This central part of the article is preceded by a short note on the 
morphological distribution of the conjugations, that is, their place in the verbal 
system, and followed by a note on real exceptions and a discussion of some 
theoretical and practical implications of this study and its results. 


2. The conjugations from a morphological point of view 

As in other Semitic languages, the verb-stem in Colloquial Israeli Hebrew 
consists of two discontinuous morphs: a consonantal root (shoresh) and a 
mishkal (‘ pattern’, plur. mishkalim). The mishkalim fall into seven classes 
called in traditional Hebrew grammar binyansm ‘ constructions, conjugations °. 
The Mishkalim in each conjugation and their main functions are displayed in 
table 1 (p. 515). Each of the finite Mishkalim in table 1 is represented by its 
masculine singular form (3rd person in the case of past and future tense 
Mishkalim), with the root gl. 


3. Do the conjugatvons form a coherent system ? 

Table 1 represents the morphological distribution of the conjugations. It 
conveys no information about their syntactic or semantic functions. 

To describe these functions systematically seems at first glance to be an 
impossible task. Consider the following facts. 


(a) Different roots are associated with different conjugations. For example 
the root chq ‘ laugh’ occurs in both Qal and Hiph‘il, whereas bzj ‘ cry’ occurs 
in Qal only. 

(b) Certain conjugations seem to be systematically related in meaning or 
syntactic function, but this always holds only in the environment of a specific 


1 The term Colloquial Israeli Hebrew (CLH) will represent here the variety of Hebrew spoken 
by Xsrael-born Jews of Occidental origin. For list of references, seo p. 530. 
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class of roots. For example, Niph‘al seems to be systematically related to 
Pa‘al in the environment of the roots fzv ‘lie’ and ‘md “stand”. 
Ex. 1. (a) Uafazev (Niph‘al) ‘ to lie down’ 
lsf kaw (Qal) * to lie’ 
(b) lhe‘amed (Niph‘al) ‘ to stand up’ 
la‘mod (Qal) ‘ to stand” 
However, the same two conjugations seem to be totally unrelated in 
meaning in the environment of certain other roots. 


Ex. 2. (a) lhe‘ader (Niph‘al) ‘ to be missing ' 
(b) la‘dor (Qal) “to hoe’ 

Another example: in the environment of a number of roots, such as the 
roots fzv ‘lie’ and 7/v ‘ sit’ mentioned above, Qal is systematically related to 
Hiph‘il in syntactic function. 

Ex. 8. (a) Josef fazav (Qal) “ Joseph was lying ' 

(b) David Mf kso et Josef (Hiph'il) ‘ David laid Joseph down’ 

(c) Josef jafav (Qal) * Joseph was sitting” 

(d) David hofiv et Josef (Hiph‘il) ‘ David made Joseph sit” 
However, this relationship is wanting in the environment of certain other 
roots. ] 


Ex. 4. (a) Josef halam halom (Qal) “ Joseph dreamt a dream ' 
(b) Josef hehlim (Hiph) * Joseph recovered ' 2 
Nevertheless, I argue that the conjugations, looked at from the angle of 
their syntactic and semantic functions, do form a coherent, neatly organized 
system. This system will be portrayed below, by means of three concepts to 
be defined and explained below. 


4, Preliminary definitions 
The system will be described in terms of the concepts semantic value, 
semantic tie-up, and syntactic tie-up. 


4.1. Semantic value 

A conjugation may be said to have a semantio value of its own, that is, 
to carry an independent meaning, only if it stands in paradigmatic contrast 
with another conjugation or with a non-verbal Mishkal, in fixed lexical and 
syntactic environments. In other words, every conjugation which may not 
be replaced by another conjugation, or by a non-verbal Mishkal, while the 


‘Note that forms with systematically related conjugations (e.g. Mifazer—lifkav, jafav— 
hofiv, eto.) are those which traditional Hebrew lexicography would usually regard as variants 
of the same lexical verb, whereas forms of which the conjugations are unrelated (e.g. lhe‘ader— 
la‘dor, halam—hehlim) are those lexicographers describe as homonyms. In the former case the 
forms have in common a single root-meaning. In the latter case the roots differ in meaning. 
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root, ita meaning and the syntactic environment remain fixed, is semantically 
empty. Thus, Niph'al has semantio value in 


Ex. 5. hajeled ne‘mad ‘ the boy stood up’ 


since it can be replaced by Pa‘al without changing the lexical or syntactic 
environments. 


Ex. 6. hajeled ‘amad ‘ the boy was standing’ 
Hithpa‘el has independent meaning in example 7. 
Ex. 7. hahulca hitqacra ‘ the shirt shortened ' 


as one can replace it by the adjectival Mishkal gafal in exactly the same lexical 
and syntactic framework. 


Ex. 8. hahulca qcara ‘ the shirt is short’ 
On the other hand, Niph‘al has no semantic value in example 9. 
Ex. 9. Josef ne‘lav “ Joseph got offended ' 


as it is the only conjugation or Mishkal which can be used with the root ‘lv ‘ get 
offended" in the framework of an intransitive syntactic structure. Nor does 
Hiph‘il in 

Ex. 10. David he'liv et Josef ‘ David offended Joseph’ 


have an independent meaning. True, it may be replaced by Niph‘al while the 
root (‘lv) remains fixed ; however, in the case of such substitution the syntactic 
structure cannot continue to be the same. It must become intransitive. 

At this point the question arises of where the difference in meaning between 
he'liv ‘ offended’ and ne'lav “ got offended ’ is to be localized if both Niph‘al 
and Hiph‘il are, as is claimed above, semantically empty. It seems to me that 
the answer must be: in the root. The root ‘lv in keliw is active in meaning, 
whereas in ne‘lav the same root is non-active. The difference in syntactic 
distribution between the two verbs may be described as a function of the 
difference of meaning between them. Since the root in ke liv is active, it requires 
the presence of an additional noun-phrase, marking the agent. 

The major semantic feature directly expressed by certain conjugations is 
ingressive (i.e. moving into a new state, acquiring a new quality, and the like) 3: 


* This and other definitions of semantic features in this paper are intended merely to give 
the reader a rough and general idea of the sense attributed to each term. They are not to be 
taken as precise characterizations. 

There are other semantic values which certain conjugations have. However, these are minor 
in the sense that the conjugations in question possess these values in the environment of only 
a very small number of roota. To take an example: Hithpa‘el has the value ‘movement to 
and fro’ with certain roots that express motion and can be construed also with Qal: rac (Qal) 
“he was running’ versus Attrocec (Hithpa‘el) ‘he was running to and fro’; ‘af (Qal) ‘it was 
flying ' versus Ait‘ofef (Hithpa'el) ‘it was flying to and fro’, eto. However, there are very few 
such roots. With most roots of motion Hithpa‘el does not occur at all and if it does it has either 
a different value or no value at all. 
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e.g. ne'mad ‘ stood up, moved into the state of standing’. Niph‘al represents 
here the marked term of the category. The unmarked term is given by Qal: 
‘amad ‘ was standing ’, Ait‘afer ‘ grew rich, acquired riches’. Here the marked 
term is represented by Hithpa‘el. The unmarked term is denoted by the 
non-verbal Mishkal qat: ‘aftr ‘rich’. This feature belongs to a type for 
which some grammarians use the German term Aktionsart (as opposed to 
aspect)* CIH has just one aspectual category: narrattve-descriptive. The 
narrative is expressed by the past and future tense Mishkalim in the passive 
conjugations Pu‘al and Huph‘al or by the past, present, and future tense 
Mishkalim of Niph‘al when the latter functions as the passive of Qal. The 
descriptive is expressed by the corresponding present perfect passive participle 
Mishkalim, namely mquial, muqtal, and qatul respectively (cf. table 1). 


Ex. 11. (a) halehem nimkar (narrative) ‘ the bread has been sold ' 
(b) halehem mazur (descriptive) ‘ the bread is sold ' 


Since present perfect passive participle Mishkalim often represent the 
unmarked term of the ingressive Aktionsart as well, confusion can easily occur. 
For instance 


Ex. 12. ham‘sl mqumat ‘ the coat is crumpled ’ 


is ambiguous. It implies both “someone has crumpled the coat ' and ‘ the coat 
got crumpled °’. If it is interpreted in the former sense, the root gmt should be 
regarded as passive in meaning and the Mishkal mquíal as representing the 
descriptive aspect. If, however, it is understood in the second sense, then the 
root has to be viewed as neither active nor passive in meaning and the Mishkal 
as standing for the unmarked term of the Aktionsart category ingresaive. 


4.2. Semantic tie-up 

A conjugation has the semantic tie-up X if a relatively large proportion of 
the roots with which it can be associated share the meaning-feature X. Let us 
use the term gradational as a name for a specific meaning-feature characterizing 
certain roots. A root is characterized as gradational if it can be qualified by 
such expressions as m’od ‘ very’, joter ‘more’, etc. Now, Hithpa‘el has the 
semantic tie-up gradational since many more gradational roots occur with 
this conjugation than, say, with Niph‘al. 

The semantic tie-ups of the conjugations can be stated by means of six 
-features. These are listed in table 2 (p. 519). 

A root is completive if it can be qualified by such expressions as lgamri 
‘completely’. The root stm ‘clog’ is completive: one may say in CIH 
satum Igamri “ completely clogged '. The root gor, on the other hand, is non- 
completive: gacar lgamri ‘ completely short’ is not a correct CLH expression. 

It should be stressed that the meaning-features that take part in the 
statement of the conjugations’ semantic tie-ups are features of roots, not of 


* For a disoussion of these concepts of. Goldenberg, 1968, 88-95, and Rundgren, 1959, 1-100. 
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TABLE 2 


Roots characterized by the presence 
or absence of the feature 


‘fall? jjo "sit? 
€ ger ‘short’ 


| 


gradational completive sim ‘clog’ aft ‘fall’ 


Ale “ walk”? | 
gradational non-completive 


conjugations. In a verb such as minas ' he entered’, for instance, it is the 
root kns ' enter’, not the conjugation Niph‘al, that has the ingressive feature. 
Niph‘al is, in this verb, semantically empty, since it may not be replaced by 
any other form without changing the lexical or syntactic environments 
(of. § 4.1). 

It will be observed that some of the meaning-features in table 2 are 
redundant, as they are implied by others. For instance, if a root is active or 
ingressive it must be dynamic, and if a root is dynamic it must be either 
durational or ingressive. This observation is of some import in the discussion 
that follows. 





4.3. Syntactic tie-up 

A conjugation has the syntactic tie-up X if a relatively large proportion 
of the syntactic structures in which it can occur are characterized by the 
syntactic property X. 

The only syntactic property by means of which the syntactic tie-ups of the 
conjugations are stated is transitivity. Hithpa‘el, for instance, has the syntactic 
tie-up intransitive, as, with very few exceptions, it occurs in syntactic structures 
with no recoverable direct or indirect object. 

The conjugations with the syntactic tie-up intransitive are Niph‘al and 
Hithpa'el The transitive ones are Hiph‘il with its passive counterpart 
Huph‘al, and Pi‘el with its passive counterpart Pu‘al. Qal is both intransitive 
and transitive, as its distribution in relation to transitive and intransitive 
structures is almost even. 
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5. The system 

Now, with the necessary theoretical apparatus at our disposal, we are in 
a position to desoribe the system in which the conjugations, looked at from the 
standpoint of their syntactic and semantic functions, are arranged. The 
system is outlined in table 3 (below). 


a — 


durational Qal a Huph‘al 
Aktionsart) 


m" * 
gradational (non-completive) || Hithpa'el 


Table 3 is a graphio representation of the network of interrelations among 
the semantic values of the conjugations, their semantic tie-ups, and their 
syntactio tie-ups. Consider the following sentences. 


Ex. 13. (a) Josef ne‘mad ‘ Joseph stood up’ 
b) Josef ‘amad “ Joseph was standing” 
(c) David he‘mad et Josef “ David stood Joseph (made Joseph stand) ’ 
(d) Josef hu mad ‘al jdeš David ‘ Joseph was stood (made to stand) 
by David ' 
Ex. 14. (a) hadelet mftha ‘ the door opened ° 
(b) hadelet ptuha ‘ the door is open’ 
(c) David patah et hadelet ‘David opened the door’ 
(d) hadelet niftha ‘al jder David ‘ the door was opened by David’ 
Ex. 15. (a) hanjar hitqamet ‘the paper became crumpled ’ 
b) hanjar mgumat ‘ the paper is crumpled ’ 
c) David qime et hanjar ‘ David crumpled the paper” 
(d) hanjar qumaj ‘al jdes David ‘ the paper was crumpled by David ' 


7 
HE 
Pk 
ae 





These examples illustrate the system that is presented schematically in 
table 3: the Aktionsart category ingressive is expressed only by conjugations 
with the syntactic tie-up intransitive and the semantic tie-up non-dynamic 
(and, by implication, non-active), namely Qal (amad in example 13(b)), 
Niph'al (ne‘mad in example 13(a) and ntftha in example 14(a)), and Hithpa‘el 
(Astqamef in example 15(a)). In fact, all the roots which are associated with 
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a conjugation expressing this Akttonsari are, of necessity, non-dynamic. It 
should be noted that the class of dynamic roots consists of exactly two mutually 
exclusive subclasses: dynamic ingressive and dynamic durational (of. § 4.2, 
p. 519). In both subclasses the ingressive Aktionsart cannot be expressed: in 
the former, because the roots themselves are ingressive ; in the latter, because 
the idea of motion implied by the marked term of the ingressive Aktionsart 
is inherent in the roots themselves. This explains also why the ingressive is 
not expressed by the active and passive transitive conjugations, namely 
Hiph'il and Huph‘al (e.g. he'm«d and hu‘mad in examples 13(c) and (d)), Pi'el 
and Pu‘al (e.g. qimet and qumaf in examples 15(c) and (d)) and, with many roots, 
Qal and Niph‘al (e.g. patah and niftah in examples 14(c) and (a)). 

The marked term of the Aktionsart category ingressive is expressed with 
some roots by Niph‘al (e.g. ne‘mad in example 13(a) and néftha in example 14(a)) 
and with the rest by Hithpa'el (e.g. Attgamet in example 15(a)).5 

Among the non-dynamic roots which occur with Niph‘al in intransitive 
sentences there is a relatively large proportion of non-gradational roots (e.g. ‘md 
in example 13(a). The majority of gradational roots in this conjugation are 
completive (e.g. pih in example 14(a)). With Hithpa‘el one finds a greater 
number of gradational roots, most of which are non-completive (e.g. qm{ in 
example 15(a)). 

The unmarked term of the Aktionsart category is expressed by the finite 
Mishkalim of Qal in the environment of durational non-gradational roots 
(e.g. ‘md in example 13(b)). With non-durational roots the unmarked ingressive 
is never represented by a finite Mishkal. For the majority of roots, if the 
marked ingressive is given by Niph'al the unmarked is represented by the 
present perfect passive participle Mishkal gajul, and if Hithpa‘el expresses the 
marked Aktionsart, the unmarked term is given by mqutal. 

Every non-active root R which occurs in an intransitive syntactic structure 
of the type Noun Phrase, (the subject) + R with a conjugation or an adjectival 
Mishkal (the predicate), with or without complements (e.g. ‘md in the form 
ne‘mad in example 13(a), pth in the form niftha in example 14(a), and gmt in 
the form hitgamet in example 15(a)), occurs also in & transitive structure of the 
type Noun Phrase, (the agent) + R with a conjugation (the predicate) +- Noun 
Phrase, (the object), with or without complements, where it becomes active in 
meaning, and in the corresponding passive transitive structure, where it 
assumes & passive meaning (e.g. ‘md in the forms he‘mid and hu‘mad in 
examples 13(c) and (d), pth in patah and néftha in examples 14(c) and (d), and 
qmi in qimet and qumaf in examples 15(c) and (d)). 

The active transitive conjugations corresponding to Niph‘al are Hiph'il 
(with Huph‘al as its passive) and Qal (with Niph‘al as its passive). That is, 


5'There is a small olass of roots with which the marked ingreasive is expressed by Hiph‘il. 
Most of these denote colours. For example: he’fir ‘it turned grey’, Aifhir ‘it turned black’, 
hi'dim ‘it turned red’, eto. 
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the roots which take Niph‘al in intransitive constructions fall into two classes : 
those which take Hiph‘il and Huph‘al in the corresponding active transitive 
constructions and Huph‘al in the corresponding passive transitive ones, and 
those which take Qal in the corresponding active transitive constructions and 
Niph‘al in the corresponding passive transitive ones. 

The active transitive conjugation corresponding to Hithpa'el is Pi‘el (with 
Pu*al as its passive).® 


6. Apparent exceptions 

6.1. As mentioned in 1., there are relatively few deviations, properly so 
called, from the general pattern presented above. In this section the major types 
of apparent deviations will be discussed. It will be shown that none of these are 
exceptions in the true sense of the word. 


6.2. First type: no active transitive or no non-active intransitive 

Some roots occur only in a transitive construction with an active meaning. 
For instance, there is no sentence such as example 17 corresponding to the 
existing example 16. 

Ex. 16. Josef gider et hahacer ‘ Joseph fenced the yard ° 

Ex. 17. *hahacer hitgadra *' the yard fenced ' 

There are, on the other hand, roots which are found only in an intransitive 
construction with a non-active meaning. 

Example 18, for instance, has no corresponding sentence such as example 19. 

Ex. 18. kabalon htipage‘ “ the balloon exploded ' 

Ex. 19. *Josef pige‘a et habalon *‘ Joseph exploded the balloon ° 


The existence of ‘ gaps’ of this kind does not constitute a deviation from 
the general pattern of the system. The conjugation occurrences in question 
differ from those occurrences which exhibit no such irregularity neither in 
semantic value, nor in semantic or syntactic tie-ups. 


6.3. Second type: the ingressive Aktionsart expressed in the roots Ajj or ‘sj 
Consider the following sentences. 
Ex. 20. (a) hanjar halag ‘ the paper is smooth ' 
(b) *hanjar nehlag ““ the paper became smooth ° 
(c) hanjar nthja/na‘sa halag ‘ the paper became smooth ’ 
(d) hanjar haja halaq ‘ the paper was smooth’? 
The root Alg in example 20 belongs to a class of non-active intransitive roots 
with the following property: each root in this class is associated with an 
* With some roots it is Hiph‘ (with Huph‘al as its passive) rather than Pi'el. 


7 The choice between hjj and ‘aj is restricted to the past tense Mishkalim. With all the other 
Mishkalim only “aj can be used. 
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adjectival Mishkal (in some roots with a perfect passive participle Mishkal) 
which cannot be replaced by another Mishkal in constant environments. 
hlg in example 20, for instance, takes the adjectival Mishkal gatal, which may 
not be replaced by any other Mishkal in an intransitive sentence. This fact, 
however, does not prevent the ingressive Aktionsart from being expressed. 
With roots of this class, the marked term of this category is given by Niph'al. 
The latter is construed with either of the roots ‘sj or Ajj as in example 20(c). 
The unmarked term is represented by Qal (example 20(d)), except in the 
present tense, where 16 is represented by a zero morph (example 20(a)). 

The deviation from the general pattern embodied in cases such as example 20 
is superficial. It does not involve a digression from any of the system's essential 
characteristics. The only peculiarity with respect to the system that such cases 
exhibit is the location of the conjugation representing the marked Akttonsart, 
namely Niph'al. It is construed not directly with the main root, as expected 
(cf. example 20(b)), but with a semantically empty ‘copula’ root, ‘ay or Àjj.? 
This peculiarity affects neither the semantic value nor the semantic or syntactic 
tie-ups of Niph‘al or any other conjugation. | 


6.4. Third type: neutralization of the Aktionsart contrast 

As stated in 8D, the ingressive Aktionsart is expressed only with non- 
dynamic roots in intransitive sentences. Now, in the environment of dynamic 
roots the Aktionsart contrast neutralizes. Why such neutralization should take 
place was explained above (pp. 521-2), in connexion with dynamic roots in 
transitive sentences. As mentioned there, the class of dynamic roots 1s divided 
without residue into two mutually exclusive subclasses: durational and 
ingressive. With dynamic durational roots the only conjugation which can 
occur is Qal and its occurrence is obligatory. (It will be recalled that Qal is 
the conjugation that stands for the unmarked Aktionsart in the environment 
of non-dynamic durational roots.) The durational dynamic root Ala in 
example 21, for instance, can take only Qal: 


Ex. 21. (a) Josef halaz ‘ Joseph was walking’ 
(b) *Josef hehlax 


With dynamic ingressive roots only Niph‘al or Hithpa‘el (the conjugations 
representing the marked ingressive with non-dynamic roots) can occur. For 
example, the ingressive roots ‘ly ‘ get offended ' in example 22 and lgh ‘ catch 
fire ' in example 23 can respectively take only Niph'al and Hithpa'el. 

Ex. 22. (a) Josef ne‘lav ‘ Joseph got offended ’ 

(b) *Josef ‘alav 
Ex. 23. (a) hanjar hstlageh ‘ the paper caught fire ’ 
(b) *hanjar mluqah 


* The view that the copula verb is semantically empty is suggested and argued for m Lyons, 
1908, 346. 
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This rule of neutralization provides a natural explanation for what looks 
like a deviation from the general pattern of the system. 


6.5. Fourth type: transitive sentences with non-active roots 

There are relatively few non-active roots in transitive sentences. As these 
roots are, in a sense, intermediate between active transitive and non-active 
intransitive, some of them assume certain characteristics of the former and 
others of the latter. For example, the non-active transitive root f'j ‘see’ 
behaves like a non-active intransitive root in having a corresponding active, 
doubly transitive root and, at the same time, like an active transitive root in 
having a corresponding passive transitive root. 

Ex. 24. (a) David ra’a et hakelev ‘ David saw the dog’ 

(b) Josef her'a | David et hakelev ‘ Joseph showed David the dog’ 


Ex. 25. (a) David ra’a et hat'una ‘ David saw the accident’ 
(b) hatuna nta al jdes David ‘ Tha accident was seen by David ' 


The non-active transitive root me’ ‘ find’, on the other hand, has only the 
characteristic exhibited in example 25. 


Ex. 26. (a) Josef maca et ha’arnag ‘ Joseph found the wallet ' 

(b) ha’arnag nimoa’ al jdei Josef ‘ The wallet was found by Joseph” 

Nearly all non-active transitive roots share with active transitive ones the 
property that the ingressive Akttonsart remains unexpressed with them. Most 
roots of this sort take Qal, which, as will be recalled, is the only conjugation 
with both non-active intransitive and active transitive semantic and syntactic 
tie-ups. About half of those roots in this category that do not take Qal are 
associated with a non-active intransitive conjugation (Niph‘al or Hithpa‘el) ; 
the rest go with an active transitive one (Pi'el or Hiph‘ll). 

Clearly, non-active transitive roots manifest no true deviation from the 
general standard. Some of these roots are modelled on the regular pattern of 
non-active intransitive roots. The rest are modelled on the regular pattern of 
active transitive roots. 


6.6. Fifth type: copula substitutes 


Consider the following sentences. 
Ex. 27. (a) Tolstoj haj bame'a hatfa‘ ‘esre ‘ Tolstoy lived in the nineteenth 
cen > 
(b) *Tolstoj haja bame'a hatfa‘ ‘esre ** Tolstoy was in the nineteenth 
century ' 


Ex. 28. (a) hatuna qarta bfa‘a falof * the accident happened at three o'clock ' 
(b) hat’una hajta bfa'a falof * the accident was at three o'clock ' 


In sentences such as example 27(a) the verb kaj “live” seems to be a mere 
substitute for the ‘ copula verb ' haja (example 27(b)), which is prevented from 
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occurring with a subject denoting an individual animate being and a time 
adverbial complement. This use of the root Ay ‘live’ should be distinguished 
from ite use as & full main verb, as in example 29. 


Ex. 29. Josef ‘adain haj * Joseph is still alive’ 


The root grj ‘ happen’ appears to be a substitute for the copula verb with 
a time adverbial complement and a subject denoting an event, though the 
copula may also be used in such environments, with no change of meaning. 

There is a number of other verbs employed, either obligatorily or optionally, 
as copula substitutes in certain definite positions, e.g. rhf ' happen, go on’ 
(in Hithpa‘el), nah “be present’ (in Qal), mc’ “be present’ (in Niph'al), etc. 
Like the copula, such verbs are void of independent semantic content.” This 
implies that they lack the meaning-feature non-dynamic of which the presence 
is a necessary condition for the ingressive Aktionsart to be expressed. The fact 
that this category is unexpressed with such verbs is fully explained, then. 
It does not amount to a true deviation from the regular pattern of the system. 


T. Reflecwe and reciprocal verbs 

The regular, productive rules for creating reflexive and reciprocal sentences 
in CIH are illustrated in examples 30 and 31 respectively. 

Ex. 30. (a) Josef ’ahav et 'acmo “ Joseph loved himself’ 

(b) Josef falah msxtav l‘acmo ‘ Joseph sent a letter to himself’ 
Ex. 31. (a) Josef v Dalja 'ahvu 'ehad. et hafens “ Joseph and Daliah loved one 
another” 
(b) Josef v Dalja falhu maxtavim ’ehad la fens “ Joseph and Daliah 
sent letters to one another ' 

There is, however, a number of specific roots which fit also into reflexive 
and reciprocal sentences of the type exemplified in examples 32 and 33 
respectively. These roots, with very few exceptions, are associated with 
Hithpa‘el. 

Ex. 32. Josef hstpafet ‘ Joseph undressed himself (took off his clothes) ’ 

Ex. 33. (a) Josef v Dalja hst'arsu ‘ Joseph and Daliah got engaged ' 

(b) Josef hit’ares ‘tm Dalja ‘ Joseph got engaged to (lit. ‘ with ") 
Daliah ' 

Though both sentences such as examples 30(a) and (b) and sentences such 
as example 32 are reflexive, there is nothing in common between the way 
reflexivity is expressed in the former and in the latter. The same applies 
to the reciprocality of examples 31(a) and (b) versus examples 33(a) and (b). 
Sentences such as examples 30(a) and (b) are in fact ordinary active transitive 
sentences in which the object or some other complement happens to have the 


? Here again I follow Lyons's proposal—1968, 346 f. (cf. p. 523, n. 8). 
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same reference as the subject. Example 30(a), for instance, differs from 
example 34 with respect to this, and this only. 


Ex. 34. Josef 'ahav et Dalja ‘ Joseph loved Daliah ' 


As to sentences such as examples 31(a) and (b), it is reasonable to assume 
that they are derived from a conjunction of two ordinary active transitive 
sentences, such that the subject of each of the two conjuncts happens to be 
identical in reference to a specific object or some other complement in the 
other one. Thus, example 31 differs from example 35 with respect to this, and 
this only. 


Ex. 35. Josef v Dalja ahwu et Rina v Eitan ‘ Joseph and Daliah loved Rinah 
and Eitan ’ 1° 


However, sentences such as examples 32 and 33 cannot be analysed in this 
manner. The reflexivity of example 32 is an inherent semantic property of the 
root pft. The meaning of this root, where it is associated with Hithpa‘el in an 
intransitive syntactic structure, is not ‘undress someone’, but ‘ undress 
oneself’. Here one may ask: why attributing the reflexivity to the root and 
not to the conjugation? To see that this possibility should be ruled out, 
consider the following sentence. 


Ex. 36. Josef hitkasa bze lgamri 


This sentence has two senses: ‘ Joseph covered himself completely with it’ 
(a reflexive sense) and ‘ Joseph got completely covered with it’ (an ingressive 
sense). Suppose these senses are semantic values of the conjugation Hithpa‘el. 
Then one is drawn to the undesirable conclusion that Hithpa'el 1s used incon- 
sistently with respect to these two senses. With some roots it has both 
meanings; with others, only one of them. In example 37(a) for instance, it 
has only the reflexive sense. In example 37(b) it has only the ingressive one. 


Ex. 37. (a) Josef hit‘atef bze lgamri ‘Joseph wrapped himself with it 
completely ’ 
(b) Josef hstratev bze lgamri * Joseph got completely wet with it’ 

This conclusion is avoided if the reflexivity is assigned to the root rather 
than the conjugation. 

The reciprocality of examples 33(a) and (b) is an inherent property of both 
the root and the syntactic construction. The root ’rs in-these sentences is a 
symmetric predicate. This semantic property is reflected in the syntactic 
structures into which it fits. Here again another possibility, namely that of 
attributing the reciprocality to the conjugation, suggests itself. However this 
possibility should be rejected here as well. Consider the following sentence. 


Ex. 38. Josef hitnafeg ‘im Gila ‘ Joseph kissed with Gilah ' 


19 This sentence 18 ambiguous. The sense relevant here 18 ‘Joseph loved Rinah and Daliah 
loved Eitan ’. 
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The conjugation Hithpa‘el in example 38 may not be replaced by any other 
form without the lexical or syntactic environments being changed as well. 
It is, then, devoid of any semantic value (cf. § 4.1, pp. 516-18); nevertheless 
example 38 is reciprocal in meaning. 

In view of the fact that most roots with the inherent semantic property 
reflexive or reciprocal take Hithpa‘el, one may say that Hithpa‘el has the 
semantic tie-ups reflexive and reciprocal. Since all reciprocal roots fit mto 
syntactic constructions of specific types, Hithpa‘el may be said to have reciprocal 
as one of its syntactic tie-ups. These are the only observations concerning 
verbs such as Aitpa/ef in example 32 and hit’ares in example 33 that are relevant 
to the question of the functions of the conjugations. Such verbs manifest no 
new type of deviation from the regular pattern. The root pfi in example 32 
is dynamic, ingressive, and intransitive. According to the neutralization rule 
discussed in § 6.4 we expect the presence of Hithpa‘el in the environment of 
this root to be obligatory, and so it is. Since the root "rs in example 33 is non- 
dynamic, non-ingressive, and intransitive, we expect Hithpa‘el in the environ- 
ment of this root to represent the marked ingressive. This is indeed the case, 
as Hithpa‘el may be replaced in this environment by the Mishkal mgutal 
(cf. table 1), which expresses the unmarked ingressive. 


Ex. 39. (a) Josef moras ‘im Dalja ‘ Joseph is engaged to (lit. ‘ with °) Daliah’ 
(b) Josef v Dalja m'orasim ' Joseph and Daliah are engaged ' 


8. Genuine exceptions 

Every native speaker of CIH can easily produce a whole list of instances 
in which a conjugation is used in a way which does not fit into any of the 
generalizations established above. Take, for instance, the verb hala ' fell ill’ 
in example 40. 


Ex. 40. (a) Josef hala * Joseph fell ill’ 
(b) Josef hole * Joseph is ill’ 


Here, contrary to the rule, it is Qal and not Niph'al or Hithpa'el that repre- 
sents the marked ingressive. Or take the verb iyel ‘went for a walk’ in 
example 41. 


Ex. 41. Josef isjel barhov ‘ Joseph went for a walk in the street ' 


The root /jl is dynamic durational and intransitive. Contrary to all expecta- 
tions it takes Pi‘el, not Pa‘al. 

The existence of such exceptions does not necessarily invalidate or render 
insignificant the generalizations established in this study. In many languages, 
grammatical categories exhibit both regularities and irregularities. Most nouns 
in English, for instance, form their plural by means of the suffix -s. Some 
nouns, however, have an irregular plural, e.g. men, sheep, oxen, etc. The past 
tense is normally expressed by the suffix -ed, but there are many exceptions, 
e.g. left, sang, shook, etc. The only explanations that can be given for such 
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irregularities are of an historical nature. But their existence does not affect the 
status of the regular, genera! model. Granted the existence of such inexplicable 
exceptions, 1b is remarkable indeed that CIH, with its 70 years of existence, 
managed to develop a system of conjugation-functions so coherent and 
elaborate. 


9. Theoretical and practical implications 

The chief purpose of the present work has been to formulate significant 
generalizations concerning the meaning and use of the conjugations. However, 
some of its results have wider theoretical and practical implications that are 
sufficiently interesting to be worth mentioning here. 

From the standpoint of the linguistic description of CIH in general, and 
in particular its lexicon, the present theory has the characteristic advantage of 
rendering the analysis simpler and more economical, and thus contributing to 
its descriptive adequacy. Let me illustrate this with some examples. 

Most dictionaries of modern Hebrew have three separate entries for the 
root ger: gacar, which would be described as an adjective with the meaning 
‘short’; Aitgacer, an intransitive verb with the meaning “got short’; and 
gicer, a transitive verb with the meaning ‘ shortened '. However, if the results 
of the present study are taken into consideration, only one entry, namely 
gacar, will be necessary. This entry will include a symbol representing the class 
to which the root ger belongs from the standpoint of the conjugations that are 
associated with it, that is, the class of roots which take Hithpa‘el and Pi‘el 
rather than, say, Niph‘al and Hiph‘il. All the rest will be predictable on the 
basis of the information that should be included in the entry anyway. The 
form gacar will be described as an adjective, which implies that it is non- 
dynamic and intransitive. This, in turn, entails that with this non-dynamic 
root Hithpa‘el expresses the unmarked ingressive in an intransitive syntactic 
construction and that the same root, now active in meaning and in a transitive 
syntactic construction, takes Pi‘el and Pi‘el only. 

The above example was taken from the domain of the lexicon. Let us now 
take an example from the field of syntax. 


Ex. 42. (a) Josef fata et hamasm ‘ Joseph drank the water’ 
(b) Josef hitmale’ maim * Joseph became full of water (lit. * became 
full water ")' 
(c) hamaim nif tu'al jdes Josef ‘ the water was drunk by Joseph ' 
(d) ftsjat hamasm'al jdes Josef ‘ the drinking of the water by Joseph ' 
(e) *hamasm hitmal'u ‘al jdei Josef *' the water became full by 
Joseph ' 


11 The terms ‘ generalizations ' and ‘ exceptions’ are used here in a purely numerical sense. 
The great majority of conjugation-instances in CIH fall into the patterns described above and 
it is only a small minority that does not. My judgements in this matter are based on a sample 
of about 1,300 verbs. For full liste of regular and irregular oonjugation-instances of. my Ph.D. 
thesis (Ariel, 1969). 
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(f) *hitmal'ut hamasm'al jdei Josef * the water’s becoming full by 
Joseph ' 

The syntactic rules that turn sentences such as example 42(a) into their 
corresponding passive forms (example 42(c)) and nominalizations (example 42(d)) 
are blocked when applied to sentences such as example 42(b) so that examples 
42(e) and (f) cannot be grammatical. Given the system proposed in this 
article, this blocking becomes predictable from the fact that the conjugation 
in example 42(b) is Hithpa'el a non-active intransitive conjugation. This 
would save the linguist the need to give special rules to account for the blocking 
in question. 

Besides the above-mentioned theoretical gains, the present study may have 
applications in fields such as the history of contemporary Hebrew, stylistics, 
contrastive analysis, and the teaching of Hebrew. 

From the standpoint of the history of Hebrew, the results of this work 
provide part of the systematic basis for a study of the relative contribution of 
the various historical forms of Hebrew, Biblical, Mishnaic, medieval, eto., to 
the make-up of contemporary Hebrew. Questions that sre relevant in this 
connexion are related to the distribution of semantic and syntactic tie-ups and 
Aktionsart features of CIH, compared with Biblical Hebrew, Mishnaic 
Hebrew, etc. Does CIH model itself in this respect on the scheme of any of the 
historical forms of Hebrew ? Does it synthesize elements from different periods ? 
What is the amount and nature of foreign influences on it and to what extent 
does it tend to create its own patterns ? 

The present study is relevant to Hebrew stylistics with regard to possible 
answers to questions concerning, for instance, the coining of new words by 
writers. Suppose an author neologizes by turning a noun into a verb in a 
certain conjugation. The reason why he chooses, of all conjugations, the one 
in question may lie in the syntactic or semantic tie-ups of the conjugation in 
question, or in the Aktionsart feature expressed by it. 

A contrastive analysis of Hebrew and other languages will make use of the 
results of this work in a number of ways. For example, one may study the 
problem of how the ingressive Akitonsart, represented in CIH by the non-active 
intransitive conjugations is expressed, say in English. It seems that in most 
cages it is expressed by certain prepositions, e.g. 


Hebrew English 
hitjafev sat down 
mif kav lay down 
ne‘mad sat up 


It is my hope that the methods and principles employed in this study will 
be successfully applied by Semitists in the analysis of other Semitic languages. 
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A RECONSIDERATION OF FORTUNATOV’S LAW 
By T. Burrow 


It is now more than 90 years since Fortunatov first enunciated that rule of 
phonetic development in Sanskrit which has since borne his name. The article 
in which this theory was proposed appeared in A. Bezzenberger’s Beiträge zur 
Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, v1, 1881, 215-20, and the rule formu- 
lated by him was that in the group | + dental in Sanskrit the | disappears 
and the dental is changed to lingual (cerebral, retroflex). This process of 
phonetic change is illustrated by the comparison of the Sanskrit word pata- 
‘cloth’ with OSlav. platino, Russ. polotnó ‘linen cloth’, etc., where Sanskrit 
pata- has replaced a pre-Sanskrit *palia-. Fortunatov cited a large number of 
examples in support of this rule, and although many of these are unacceptable, 
there still remain enough good etymologies in his list to provide significant 
support for his theory. It is a noteworthy feature of this change that the 
cerebral replacing the combination of | with dental is a single consonant, in 
marked contrast to the later assimilation of r followed by dental in Middle 
Indo-Aryan where the result is always a double consonant (e.g. -ti- in vatfas < 
vartate, etc.). Another significant difference is that whereas in MIA the com- 
bination of r with dental results in dental as well as cerebral (vattai beside 
valjast, etc.), the product of | + dental in Sanskrit is invariably cerebral. 

Fortunatov’s theory provided an explanation for the remarkable fact that 
whereas in all Indo-European languages outside the Aryan group combinations 
of | followed by dental are quite common, they are, with the very rarest of 
exceptions, absent in Sanskrit, even though the consonant | is quite common. 
It also had an important bearing on a controversy which had been going on 
during the preceding years as to whether the distinction between r and | which 
appears in the European languages represents the original state of affairs or 
whether r which appears corresponding with both in Iranian and predominantly 
in Vedic represents the original state. In this connexion Fortunatov's theory 
was taken up by F. Bechtel in his book Die Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen 
Lautlehre sett Schleicher, 381-90, where he utilized Fortunatov’s theory as 
evidence that the distinction between | and r was original. Of course this is 
demonstrable even without Fortunatov’s law, since all the IE languages apart 
from Indo-Iranian consistently distinguish these two sounds in the same sets 
of words. Nevertheless Fortunatov’s law does provide confirmatory evidence 
from the Indo-Iranian side. Other scholars besides Bechtel declared them- 
selves as supporters of the theory (e.g. Johansson, Persson, Fróhde, von 
Bradke) but it was strongly attacked by Bartholomae in an article in IF, m, 
1894, 157—97, in which he asserted that in all those words where Fortunatov's 
etymologies were acceptable the phonetic changes were Prakritie, and that all 
such Sanskrit words were loans from Middle Indo-Aryan. In this he was fol- 
lowed by Wackernagel in the first volume of his A4ltindische Grammatik, 167 ff. 
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Other notable names to be mentioned as being ranged against Fortunatov were 
Brugmann (Grundriss, 1, 211; second ed., 1, 427) and Johannes Schmidt! 

As a result of this formidable opposition Fortunatov’s theory never came to 
be fully accepted, but neither has it been completely abandoned. It has re- 
mained an unsettled question and a permanent issue of dispute. It is probable 
that the anti-Fortunatov view has been the most widely held, ard the fact that 
it was canonized in such standard works as those of Wackernagel and Brugmann 
no doubt contributed to this result. Nevertheless the theory has always had 
supporters. C. C. Uhlenbeck, in his Manual of Sanskrit phonetics,? adopted 
Fortunatov's view, and supported it by a judicious selection of examples, most 
of which can still be regarded as valid. H. Hirt in his Indogermanische Gram- 
matik, 1, 205, retained it, remarking, ‘Ich halte die Falschheit des Gesetzes 
noch nicht für erwiesen '. This opinion he repeated somewhat more emphati- 
cally in a note to the second edition of Thumb’s Handbuch des Sanskrit? The 
theory is still utilized in Pokorny's Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 
though not consistently (e.g. on 1, 803, pufa- is explained according to Fortuna- 
tov, but on p. 1061 tafa- is considered to be Prakritio for *trta-). The anti- 
Fortunatov view has been expressed most strongly in recent years by M. 
Mayrhofer, who in his Concise etymological Sanskrit dictionary has repeatedly 
stated that it is invalid. The brief statement concerning these words by Burrow 
in The Sanskrit language, 96-7, followed Wackernagel and no mention of 
Fortunatov was made. 

There has, however, been surprisingly little discussion of this topic since 
those early argumenta took place in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century. H. Petersson devoted a monograph to it,* the solid results of which 
were not commensurate with the ingenuity displayed. The last occasion on 
which it was seriously discussed, as far as I am aware, was in an article by 
J. Scheftelowitz in KZ, tm, 1925, 248-69. Scheftelowitz confined the operation 
of the rule to the combinations of | with following n and s. There is no justifi- 
cation for this restriction, and it does not appear very clearly from his article 
why he saw fit to make it. Since then nothing new has been said on the subject, 
and all statements that are made against Fortunatov's theory still depend on 
the argumenta used by Bartholomae in the article referred to. 

The statement that nothing new has entered the discussion needs qualifi- 
cation in one respect. Since the question of loan-words into Sanskrit from 
pre-Aryan languages came to be discussed, the possibility has been considered 
that unexplained cerebrals in the language may in fact be loans. This position 
has been expounded recently in an article by F. B. J. Kuiper.5 This affects the 
question under discussion to the extent that some of the words in question 


1 J. Schmidt, Kritik der Sonantentheorie, Weimar, 1895, 1 f. \ 
2 London, 1898, 54-6. 

3 Heidelberg, 1930, 1, 489. 

4 Studien zu Fortunatov’s Regel, Lund, 1911. 

* IIJ, x, 2-8, 1907, 84 ff. 
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might not turn out to be Aryan in origin. In accordance with this view, a 
number of words that had featured in the discussions on Fortunatov's view 
were claimed to be Dravidian in articles published between 1945 and 1947? and 
in DED.” Over the years, however, it has become increasingly clear that the 
problem of unexplained cerebrals in Sanskrit was not going to be solved by the 
assumption of Dravidian loans. This was primarily because in spite of efforts 
in this direction Dravidian did not supply the key to the majority of such words 
since etymologies in Dravidian were not available. In addition, some of 
the Dravidian etymologies proposed were for various reasons unsatisfactory. 
As far as Fortunatov’s law is concerned, Dravidian etymologies were proposed 
for some of these words on account of the prevailing belief that Fortunatov’s 
law was false. This has now (after a reconsideration of it) proved not to be the 
case, and consequently a number of words which were treated in DED as loans 
or possible loans from Dravidian because they had an unexplained cerebral, 
should now be transferred to DBIA.® These cases will be noted below. Thus 
in the end it turned out that Dravidian was not going to provide the solution 
to the unexplained cerebrals of Sanskrit, and in particular that it was not going 
to affect the arguments about Fortunatov’s law. Only a small number of words 
which have appeared in these discussions (e.g. kigi- ‘ hut’) are to be removed 
from the list as Dravidian. 

In the meantime a new development was taking place which was going to 
have a considerable influence on the question of unexplained cerebrals in 
Sanskrit, and also with reference to Fortunatov’s law. In a series of articles 
beginning in 1952 H. W. Bailey made it clear that spontaneous retroflexion has 
taken place in Sanskrit to a much greater extent than had previously been 
realized. That it had taken place to some extent had been known, and for 
instance the root af- ‘to wander’ which Fortunatov had attempted to derive 
from a combination *ali- was known to be in fact a later replacement of Vedic 
at-. Likewise the pair nada-/nada- ‘ reed’ had figured in the early discussions 
on the subject and it was realized that the Vedic nada- was the earlier of the 
two forms. But the extent to which it had taken place was not realized until 
the new evidence was provided by Bailey. In an article published in a previous 
issue of this journal? I have discussed this question in detail, and given a further 
list of Indo-European etymologies for Sanskrit words in accordance with this 
principle. These are etymologies which, had the change to cerebral not taken 
place, would have been so obvious that they would have been established long 
ago. The effect of this on the subject under discussion was to remove from the 


°‘ Some Dravidian words in Sanskrit’, TPS, 1945, [pub.] 1946, 78-120; ‘ Loanwords in 
Sanskrit’, TPS, 1946, [pub.] 1947, 1-30; ‘ Dravidian studies, vit. Further Dravidian words 
in Sanskrit’, BSOAS, xx, 2, 1947, 365-96. 

1 T. Burrow and M. B. Emeneau, A Dravidian etymological dictionary, Oxford, 1961. 

* M. B. Emeneau and T. Burrow, Dravidian borrowings from Indo-Aryan (University of 
California Publications in Lingnistics, xxvi), Berkeley, 1962. 

* ‘Spontaneous cerebrals in Sanskrit', BSOAS, xxxiv, 3, 1971, 538-50. A list of Bailey’s 
main contributions to the subject ia given on p. 540, n. 4. 
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list of words for which explanations had been given according to Fortunatov's 
law most of the uncertain ones, while the good examples were left untouched. 
This applied particularly to the attempts to explain a large group of words con- 
taining -nd- by the law. Fortunatov himself had included some such words in 
his list, and he was followed in this respect by E. Lidén, who attempted further 
explanations of this kind.!? The group -nd-, according to this explanation, is 
from IE -Ind-, but there is no confirmation from any other source that such a 
group existed in Indo-European. These attempts at etymology are also found 
to be semantically unsatisfactory, as well as being based on vague root con- 
nexions. The solution to the problem of these words in -nd- I have stated in the 
article referred to above, namely ‘ that (leaving aside any loan-words) Sanskrit 
intervocalic -nd- has only one origin, that is to say, in native Indo-Aryan words 
it has always replaced earlier -nd- °. There are also other cases where an 
explanation by spontaneous retroflexion is preferable to an explanation by 
Fortunatov’s law, and the net result is that, when all such examples have been 
removed, a group of words is neatly separated off which provide the sound 
foundation of the theory. 

Changes according to Fortunatov’s law occur only when consonantal -[- is 
followed immediately by a dental. They do not occur when lis not in immediate 
contact with following dental, as has sometimes been assumed (e.g. pinda- < 
*plinda-: Engl. flint). They do not occur after original vocalic }, because in 
all the words where this occurred before dental it has been changed to -r- 
(prih, eto.) and this change antedated the operation of the law. As is well 
known a vocalic | is preserved in Sanskrit only in the root kjp-, and it has 
never to be considered in connexion with Fortunatov’s law. Consequently such 
etymologies as patu- ‘ sharp, pungent, eto.’ with Gk. wAarus ‘salty’ are to be 
rejected. 

With the ground thus cleared it remains to examine the objections which 
have been brought against the theory, and then, since the validity of such a 
theory rests ultimately on the validity of the etymologies by which it is sup- 
ported, to list this material. The principal objection against the theory is that 
there exist a certain number of words in Sanskrit in which the combination of 1 
followed by dental is not treated according to Fortunatov’s rule, but results 
instead in the combination of r + dental. This is perfectly true, as can be seen 
from such examples as pürná- ‘full’ (Lith. pilnas), úrnā ‘ wool’ (Lith. vlna, 
Goth. wulla), márdhats * is neglectful’ (Gk. paAdaxds), mürdhán- ‘head’ (OE 
molda), mardana- ‘ rubbing? and other gunated forms from the root mrd- (Gk. 
djaA8 vo), jartu- * womb ’ (as opposed to jathdra- ‘ belly °). The explanation of 
these forms with variant development is to be found in connexion with the 
solution of the Indian r/l problem. There is only one possible solution to this 
question, and that is that in the earliest period of the history of Indo-Aryan 


19 E. Lidén, Studien zur altindtechen und vergleichenden Sprachgeschichte, Uppsala, 1897, 
79 ff. 
11 op. ait., 543. 
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there were two dialects, one of which preserved the original IE distinction 
between these two phonemes, and one of which, like Iranian, converted | to r. 
As is well known, the second of these dialects is most prominently represented 
in the earliest parts of the Rgveda, while the influence of the other becomes 
progressively more prominent in the later texts. Eventually a compromise 
was arrived at, with the result that forms from both dialects were accepted into 
the standard language, and the dialectal difference disappeared. This com- 
promise has remained stable throughout the history of later Indo-Aryan.!* 

Tt is necessary to emphasize that the course of events was as just stated, 
since an alternative theory, stated for instance in Brugmann, Grundriss, second 
ed., 1, 427, has not yet been entirely abandoned. According to this theory IE 
r and | were confounded in primitive Indo-Iranian as r and this r developed 
later in Sanskrit in some words to } and in other words remained. That this 
cannot be so is clear from the fact that as a general rule Sanskrit | corresponds 
to IE J, and the few cases where | appears corresponding to r are insufficient to 
count against this. Returning to the exceptions to Fortunatov's rule, the 
position is now clear. In standard Sanskrit there are many words in which 
forms with r out of | are inherited from the Vedic dialect, ric- ‘to leave’, 
ruc- ‘to shine’, ete. Not unexpectedly in some of these words the r out of J 
appears also before dental (mürdhán-, etc.). These words are unaffected by 
Fortunatov’s law because that change affected only the I-dialect. It could not 
operate in a dialect which had already changed 1 to r. 

As regards the chronology of these developments, the question must be 
looked at in connexion with the Aryan migrations. The r-dialect prominent in 
the early Rgveda shares a common change with Iranian. It is unlikely to have 
undergone this change independently and consequently we must assume that 
it took place when a group of Indo-Aryan migrants were still in contact with 
Iranians, and that the Iranian change took place also at this early period. On 
the other hand, those Indo-Aryans who preserved the distinction between r 
and l had already departed to India, and so they were unaffected by it. The 
speakers of the r-dialeot were the latest comers on the Indian scene and there 
ensued a mixture of the two dialects, as stated above. As regards the date of 
Fortunatov’s change, this will be discussed below (p. 542). The position as 
regards mürdhán-, etc., was correctly and clearly stated by Bechtel (op. cit., 
386). On the other hand, Fortunatov (KZ, xxxvi, 1900, 1) attempted to 
account for the above-mentioned developments of IE l, both in contact with 
following dental and in other positions, by assuming two original IE sounds, 
a l which remained in Sanskrit and a A which was converted to r, and thus fell 
together with IE r. This theory, very rightly, found no support anywhere, and 
therefore needs no further discussion. 

The other objection to Fortunatov's theory, developed at length by Bar- 
tholomae, was based on a list of words in which the same change was said to 


11 With the exception, of course, of the Magadhi dialect. But this change of r to | took place 
only over a limited area and over a limited period of time. It is not 1etamed in the modern period. 
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have taken place in combinations of r followed by dental, e.g. katu- ‘ bitter’ 
(Lith. kartüs), kaja- ‘mat’ (Gk. xápraAos ‘ basket’, eto.), kas- ‘to scratch’ 
(Lith. kafít). Bartholomae, by reducing the number of examples of For- 
tunatov’s change which he accepted to a mmimum, and by listing as many 
examples of the latter kind as he could produce, attempted to show that these 
two lists balanced each other. This is not the case, since the number of certain 
examples of Fortunatov’s law is much greater than he was prepared to admit, 
and his counter-examples are open to criticism. They will be briefly discussed 
at the end of this paper. 

In dealing with the counter-examples, Bechtel had fallen into serious error. 
In order to account for katu-, kata-, eto., he assumed that they were due to a 
dialect in which r was changed tol. By this theory he was in danger of destroy- 
ing the whole basis of Fortunatov’s law, as Bartholomae was not slow to point 
out. It also involves unnecessarily complicated and unacceptable assumptions 
about dialect divisions in early Indo-Aryan. This error, and that of Fortunatov 
just mentioned, were among the reasons why the theory failed to find accept- 
ance with many scholars. 

Thus the objections to Fortunatov’s theory are not difficult to dispose of. 
On the other hand, the objections to the alternative theory maintained by his 
opponents are insuperable. They assumed that in all these cases there was an 
intermediate stage in which | had changed into r, and that the resulting group 
(-rt-, etc.) underwent Prakritic assimilation, but no explanation was offered as 
to why | which is widely preserved in all other positions should, with hardly 
any exceptions, always be changed to r in this position. In Middle Indian, when 
the groups r + dental are assimilated, there are two alternative treatments, 
-ri- becoming -#- or alternatively -#-, etc. If there had been an intermediate 
r-stage in the words that come under Fortunatov’s law, there should have been 
the same variation of treatment, but no sign of it can be found; the result is 
invariably cerebral. Another obvious objection is that the group J + dental 
in Sanskrit produces a single cerebral, the group r + dental in Prakrit a 
double cerebral. Attempts have been made to get round this difficulty by 
reconstituting original forms with r before dental (e.g. *trta- > tafa- ‘ bank ") 
but all these are ad hoc reconstructions based only on the need to escape this 
dilemma. Also the same objection as above would apply to these; the result 
should be both dental and cerebral according to the usual treatment of r + 
dental in MIA (e.g. Pa. kata- beside kafa- < kyta-) but, as remarked above, 
there is no trace of any forms with dental. 

The greatest objection, however, to the theory of Prakrit origin lies in the 
large number of the words involved. Prakritisms exist in Sanskrit, but they 
are very few. In the case of the r-combinations there are a few such examples 
as naja- ‘actor’, bhata- ‘ soldier’, and bhaffaraka- ‘ master’, but in all these 
cases the original Sanskrit form is also found: nyt- ‘to dance’, bhrta- ‘ main- 
tained ’, bhartr- ‘ master’. The number of words coming under Fortunatov’s 
law, even allowing for the possibility of error, is well over a score. It is im- 
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possible both that there should exist such & disproportionally large number of 
Prakritisms in cases where the combinations IE | -+ dental are involved, and 
that the original Sanskrit forms should have one and all disappeared without 
trace. 

The material coming under Fortunatov's rule needs to be surveyed only 
briefly, since, after what has been said above, the issue is quite straightforward. 
Skt. pata- ‘cloth’ (: OSlav. platino, etc.) was quoted above as an illustration of 
the change. H. W. Bailey has now added some Iranian evidence in this con- 
nexion, which confirms the etymology previously proposed: Khot. padaka- 
‘ covering ’, NPers. pardah ‘ covering, veil’, Arm. partak ‘ veil’, eto.1?. It has 
been proposed that the word is of Austroasiatic origin on the ground that the 
word karpata- ‘ragged cloth’, as compared with pata- ‘cloth’, contains a 
prefix, and that prefixes are a sign of such origin.!^ This theory is unnecessary 
to explain the relation between the two words. The correct explanation of 
karpaja- is to be found in the Pali Text Society’s dictionary, s.v. kappala- 
where kappafa- is explained from *kad-pata- = ku-pafa- ‘a bad or inferior 
cloth '. Sanskrit karpata- is a false Sanskritization of MIA kappaja- or kappada-. 

Sanskrit pafala- is a difficult word semantically, as can be seen from the 
fact that Mayrhofer!5 has divided it into no less than four homophones. This 
can hardly be right. Most usually, following Fortunatov, it has been connected 
with the above-mentioned pafa-, etc. (Pokorny, JEW, 1, 803). In my opinion, 
the derivation which accounts best for the meanings of the word is that which 
connects it with Goth. falpan ' to fold’, etc. (ibid., 1, 802). This gives it an 
original meaning ‘fold, layer, stratum’ from which the other meanings can 
be derived. 

There may be some difference of opinion about the derivation of pafala-, 
but there is general agreement that Skt. puja- ‘fold, thing folded’ is to be 
connected with the above-mentioned TE words meaning ' to fold; fold’. Here 
the exact nature of the phonetic development, by which the vowel -u- appears 
before the -f-, has to be established. This is as follows. It has already been 
observed that Indo-European | became -r- in Sanskrit, except in the root klp-, 
and that consequently it has no relevance for Fortunatov's law. The case is 
different when Brugmann's long sonant -[- is involved, that is to say in the weak 
grade of the heavy bases. Here in some cases there is a transition to -r-, and the 
result is the same as that of the corresponding bases in r: e.g. pürna- “full”. 
But in other cases the -[- is not changed to -r-, and here the development is 
similar to that of the r-forms, but without the lengthening which appears in 
firna-, pürna-, etc. The vowel before the preserved -l- varies according to the 
environment, just as does the vowel before -r- in the cases quoted, with the 
result that we get -il- and -ul- before consonant just as we do before vowel 
(Vedic pulu-, eto.). A weak grade of this kind with 4-vowel is illustrated by 


13 Acta Orientalia, xxx, 1960, 30. 
14 Mayrhofer, A concise etymological Sanskrit dictionary, s. vv. karpaja-, pata-. 
18 op. cit., s.v. pajala-. 
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kilbga-‘ stain’ as opposed to kalmaga- ‘stain’ with full grade,!* and with u-vowel 
by gulma- ‘ swelling, excrescence ’ as opposed to glau- ‘idem’. With the same 
weak grade there was originally *pulia-, for which puja- appears in Sanskrit, 
and the original structure of the word thus becomes clear. It was originally 
the past participle passive of the IE root meaning ‘to fold’ (i.e. IE pjtó- or 
plHtó-). 

A variation between -af- (< -ali-) and -ut- (< -ult-, the corresponding 
weak grade) is found also in the roots sphat- and sphut- ‘ to split, burst’ which 
have figured in this list since Fortunatov. From these roots with the sense of 
‘split, open out’ we may derive sphafa-, sphata, sphuja-, sphutà ‘ serpent’s 
hood’. The alternative forms of these words in Sanskrit, phafa-, phala, phuja-, 
phutà are from Prakrit. Thus the relation of all these forms can be explained 
on the basis of this derivation. Previously a Dravidian origin was suggested, 
but since the Indo-Aryan words can be explained out of Indo-Aryan, the 
Dravidian words in DED 3180 should be transferred to DBIA. No account 
was taken there of the alternative Sanskrit forms with -u-, and since these 
cannot be explained on the basis of Dravidian origin, such origin can be re- 
garded as definitely out of the question. 

Another conclusion follows if the above derivation of sphata-, sphuta-, etc. ' 
‘serpent’s hood’ is accepted, and that is that the Sanskrit word phana- 
(phanà), which is the usual word in Sanskrit for f serpent’s hood ’, cannot be 
etymologically connected with the above words. They have been held to belong 
together on the basis of foreign origin, which might account for the irregular 
phonetic correspondence, but they cannot be connected on the basis of ordinary 
derivation within Indo-Aryan. For phana- we need 8 root phan-, and this is 
no doubt the root phan = Khotanese phan-, eto., discussed by Bailey in KT, 
vi, 214. 

Besides the root sp(h)el- ‘to split’ (Pokorny, IEW, 1, 985 ff), Indo- 
European had another root sp(A)el- ‘to shine’ (ibid., 1, 987), which is found 
in Sanskrit in the word sphulinga- ‘ spark ’, and also in the root sphur-/sphul- in 
the sense of flash, glitter’.1® From this root we may derive also sphafska- 
* crystal’? from pre-Sanskrit *sphalitka-. This word has been connected with 
sphatats ‘ splits’ (e.g. by Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etymologtsches Wörterbuch 
der altindischen Sprache, 350), but the most characteristic property of crystal 
is that it glitters, and consequently the above derivation is to be preferred. 
From the same root we may derive sphuta- ‘ olear' from original *sphulta-, 
which again is a past participial form. Compare also prasphurita- ' clear, 
evident (lex.). 

Skt. kajaka- ‘ring, bracelet, (lex.) circle, wheel’ (Pa. kajaka- ‘ anything 
circular, a ring, a wheel, a bracelet °) can be explained as derived from *kaltaka-, 


18 of. BSOAS, xxxiv, 3, 1971, 657-8. 

17 BSOAS, xu, 2, 1947, 386; DED 3180. 

18 The meaning ‘ shine, glitter’ is not given in MW for sphul-, but note prasphulita- ‘ ght- 
tering ’ ın Jdtakamala, p. 30, l. 10. 
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and connected with the IE root k¥el- ‘ to turn ' from which are derived words 
meaning ‘ wheel’ (Skt. cakra-, ete., OSI. kolo, etc.) and ‘ring’ (Russ. kol'có). 
Note also Khot. kalsta- mentioned in a list of ornaments,!? which probably 
belongs here, though the suffix is -sta- as opposed to simple -ta- in Sanskrit. 
Corresponding words in Dravidian are listed in DED 931, but there is little 
doubt that such words (Ta. kaftakam ‘bracelet’, etc.) are to be regarded as 
loans from Indo-Aryan. 

An explanation of kafi- ‘hip’ has been sought on the same lines, though 
admittedly the words compared are not very close (e.g. Gk. «@Aov limb’, 
axédos ‘ leg’). A more closely related word can be quoted from Sanskrit itself, 
namely kalatra- ‘ hip and loins’. This word is presumably to be separated from 
its homophone kalatra- ‘ wife’, and it can be regarded as having the same 
radical syllable as the *kalti- from which Skt. kati- has been considered to be 
derived. 

A somewhat similar situation exists in the case of jaja ‘matted locks’. 
Fortunatov proposed to connect it with a Lith. galtinis, which was of doubtful 
authenticity, and which does not appear in Fraenkel’s dictionary. Bechtel 
connected it with Ger. Klette and OE clipe ‘ burr’. which could be radically 
related, though the form does not exactly correspond. If *jaltà is assumed to 
be the original of jafà, then there is an additional correspondence to be made 
within Sanskrit itself, namely with jdla- ‘net’, since the meaning is suitable 
for such a connexion (cf. the compound jafajala-). Dravidian origin was assumed 
to be a possibility in DED 1897, but it is more likely that these are taken from 
Sanskrit (or MIA). 

The comparison Skt. tata- “ bank’: Lith. tias ‘ bridge’ has long figured in 
the lists of words quoted in connexion with Fortunatov’s law, and it provides 
the best etymology so far proposed for the Sanskrit word. The words cannot, 
of course, correspond exactly, since faía- must be for *talta-, with the full 
grade of the root as seen in tala. With tata- we must also put tataka- ‘ tank’, 
since the most important feature of a tank consists in the banks which hold in 
the water. In view of this a Dravidian etymology can hardly be sustained 
(DED 2460), and the alternative Sanskrit form of the word, tadaga-, is to be 
regarded as a Prakritic development out of tataka-. 

In addition to pata- ‘cloth’ Sanskrit has also patta- ‘cloth’ used par- 
ticularly in connexion with silk cloth (cina-pajta-). This can only be explained 
as a dialect variation wherein -lt- has been assimilated to produce the double 
cerebral, as opposed to the usual rule stated above, according to which normally 
the single cerebral results. The same development is seen in atfa- (lex.) ‘ food ’, 
NWPkt. aja (i.e. atta-) ' four ', Hi. ata, etc., derived from a past participle of 
IE al- ‘ to grind ' (*alta-). Since affa- is first recorded in NW Prakrit, and since 
the suk route to India first passed through the north-west, it may very well be 
that these are NW dialect forms. They may also be Prakrit and the words may 
have passed through an intermediate stage with -r- (*parta-), since, as noted 

? KT, v1, 42. 
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above, there are forms based on the old r-dialect in which } has passed to r 
before dental There is one other word with -{- to be placed with these, namely 
kýta- * dirt, rust of iron’ which can be explained out of original *htlta-, con- 
taining the same kil- which appears in kilbiga-, the weak grade of the kal- which 
appears in kalmasa-. 
^ There are some words belonging here with long -d- before the -{-, of which 
hataka- ‘ gold’ (: OSI. zlato) is a long-standing example. The long vowel raises 
a problem the discussion of which must be reserved for another occasion.?° 
Another example of the same kind is found in $afa-, $ajaka-, afi ‘ long outer 
garment’ which as representing *Salta- or *álta- can be connected with the 
IE root keh meaning ‘ to cover, envelop ’.2! Likewise pátaka- ‘ half of a village, 
part of a village, a kind of village’ can be connected with Slavonic (Russ.) pol 
‘half, side; sex’, polovina * half, moiety’, and with ¢-suffix, polot', polt ' side 
of bacon ’, eto.22 

Sanskrit ghaté ‘ nape of the neck’ should probably be accounted for in the 
same way. In Iranian there is a root gart- “to turn” from which various words 
meaning ‘neck’ are derived, e.g. Khot. ggadaa- from *gartaka- ‘ neck, the 
turning limb’, NPers. gardan ‘neck’, Pasto yara ‘< idem °. This Iranian root 
gart- could go back to Indo-Iranian *gart-, *ghart-, *galt-, or *ghali-. If we 
assume the last of these four forms to be the original, then Skt. ghata fits 
in very well with the Iranian words for ‘neck’ derived from this root, the 
development being according to Fortunatov's law. This therefore can be 
regarded as evidence that the r in Ir. gart- goes back to original J. It also indi- 
cates that the initial was originally the aspirate gh-, and here there is some 
confirmation from another source. The Sanskrit root ghürn- ‘to revolve’ is 
derived from a past participle ghtirna-, which is derived from an original root 
ghar- with weak form ghur-. The r can be out of | due to the fact that the 
form is one belonging to the r-dialect mentioned above.3* This can be connected 
with Ir. gart- on the ground that -t in that root is an extension (gar-t-). The 
initial voiced aspirate is shown by both ghdia and ghürna-, and original -l- by 
the change in ghátà according to Fortunatov's law. If | is original we would 
expect also a weak form ghul- corresponding to ghur- in case of the l being 
preserved. This weak form is to be assumed in the case of ghuta- ‘ ankle’ (the 
joint on which the foot turns) out of pre-Sanskrit *ghulta-.95 

Two words containing -fh- have been listed among the examples of For- 
tunatov's law, jathdra- ‘belly’ and kuthàra- ‘axe’, Skt. jathára- which is 
compared with Goth. kilpes * womb ’, in-kilpo ‘ pregnant’, is one of the small 


20 In these examples we have probably further casee of IE -o- becoming -d- in Sanskrit, a 
development briefly commented on in connexion with kinda-, eto., in BSOAS, xxxtv, 3, 1971, 546. 

31 For TE Éel- see Pokorny, IEW, 1, 553. 

22 For further details seo M. Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 1x, 390, 398. 

28 For these words see H. W. Bailey, Khotanese texts, vi, 65. 

24 The Dhatupajha also records a ghun-, ghunati which represents the treatment according to 
Fortunatov's law (< ghul-n-). 

25 cf, also the rare root ghut- ' to turn ' (vydghuiya * having returned ', Pasicat.). 
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number of words in this list which are recorded in the Rgveda. Beside it there 
is a related word from the same root showing the r-dialect development: 
jartu- ‘womb’, Skt. kufhara (as from #kulihara-) has been compared with Lat. 
culter ‘knife’ and Lith. káltè ‘ strike’, kùlti ‘thresh’. Confirmation for this 
derivation is provided by káliéa- ‘axe’ in which the radical kul- indubitably 
appears. On the other hand a Dravidian etymology has been proposed, with 
reference to Ka. kodals, Tu. kodari, kudari, Te. goddals, etc. Nevertheless Ka. 
kodali has been traditionally regarded as a tadbhava of kufhára-, and it would 
be difficult to prove the contrary. The corresponding words of Tamil and 
Malayalam (Ta. kotals, Ma. kotak, kotals) are aberrant as regards vowel length 
and not ancient, with the result that they were not listed in their normal order 
in DED 1702. On the other hand Ta. Aujars ‘ axe’, which was not registered 
there, looks like a straight loan from JA. It seems best therefore to regard this 
word as Indo-Aryan in origin and the explanation of the form by Fortunatov’s 
tule is quite straightforward. The only problem about this word and jathdra- is 
how the aspiration is to be accounted for, and for that problem no answer is 
available. 

Another case involving -th- is possibly to be found in Safha ‘ dishonest’ 
which could be for *saltha- and connected with chala- ‘fraud’. The latter 
word is probably, with Uhlenbeck, best connected with Gk. oxodA:ds, Lat. 
scelus, etc. A connexion between chala- and *éaltha- > satha- could be ac- 
counted for by the presence and absence of a s mobile (skel- ~ kel). Alterna- 
tively, if we assume that between IE s$- and Sanskrit ch- there was an inter- 
mediate stage h- (to account for the Iranian forms) then it might be that a 
*Shaltha- (corresponding to *shala- > chala-) lost its first aspiration by 
Grassmann’s law, becoming *saltha-, whence satha- by Fortunatov’s law. 

The combination -ld- becoming -d- is represented by jada- ‘cold, stiff, 
dull’ as compared with Lat. geltdus ‘cold’, etc. (< *jalda-), and it is one of 
Fortunatov’s original examples. It is perfectly straightforward, and there is 
no good reason for doubting the comparison. According to the general rule 
the combination -ld- is represented by single -d-, but in Prakrit there are 
examples of an alternative treatment -dd-: jadda- ‘ stupid ' (AM) and jadda f. 
‘the cold’. This treatment is parallel to that in patta- beside paja- mentioned 
above as an occasional exception to the general rule. 

Skt. kada- ‘ dumb ’ is rare and pre-classical. There is a variant kala- which 
exhibits the common change -d- > -l-. This word is distinct from the later Skt. 
kala- ‘ pleasantly sounding’. An etymology has not so far been found for it, 
but if we assume an original form *kalda-, it may be compared with Goth. halis 
‘lame’, etc. The development of meaning is from ‘ lame’ to ‘ lamed in speech, 
dumb’. 

The Sanskrit lexicographers have preserved two words, gadayitnu- and 
gardaysinu-, meaning ‘cloud’. Since we have here a Vedic type of formation 
the words are no doubt ancient and genuine, though not otherwise recorded. 
The relationship between these two forms is that in gadaytinu- the radical 
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gald- has become gad- in accordance with Fortunatov's rule, while gardayitnu- is 
a r-dialect form in which the | has been changed to r; cf. the relationship 
between jathára- and jartu-. The root is that which appears in classical Sanskrit 
as galati ‘drips’. Beside this the Dhatupatha records gađati, and this is con- 
firmed by Pali which has galati with cerebral -!-. So the more original form of 
the root in Sanskrit is gad- out of which gal- has secondarily developed. This 
gad- has undergone the change according to Fortunatov’s rule and stands for 
original gald-.?9 This root gald- appears unchanged in Vedic gáldā ‘ dripping, 
flow’, beside which there is a r-dialect form gérda. This form gáldà is very 
interesting, since it is the only word in Sanskrit which has escaped the change 
according to Fortunatov’s law?’ or the alternative change of l to r which is 
found in the variant gdrda. Not unnaturally it figured in the discussions on 
this topic, and it was quoted as an argument against Fortunatov, as contra- 
dicting his rule. There is no doubt that it is an exception to the rule, but it is 
the only exception, to be set against more than a score of cases where the rule 
operates. The explanation of this anomaly is to be sought in the chronology of 
the change. We have already observed that this change is later than the 
division of Indo-Aryan into a r-dialect and a dialeot preserving the original 
distinction between r and |. Relying on this gálda it is now possible to be more 
precise, and to state that the change according to Fortunatov’s rule took place 
during the period of the early Rgveda, so that it was possible for one form ante- 
dating that change to be preserved in the collection. 

There are two words containing -dh- which have been discussed in this con- 
nexion: a@dhyd- ‘rich, prosperous’ and the Rgvedic hapas legomenon jdlhu- 
(= jddhu-). The adjective ddhyd- was connected by BR with the root rdh- ‘ to 
prosper ’, a connexion which suits the meaning very well. The root rdh- is 
commonly connected with Gk. dA@oua: ‘become whole and sound’, etc. 
(Pokorny, IEW, 1, 27), and thus the word falls under Fortunatov’s law 
(<*aldhya-, with long vowel as in ürdhuka- from à -+ rdh- with the alternative 
treatment | > r)?9 An alternative etymology has been suggested for this 
word, namely that it is a Prakritism for arthya- ‘ wealthy °. Against this it is 
to be observed that arthya- in the sense of ‘ wealthy’ is rare and late (post- 
epic), and that such a Prakritism is not to be expected in a word which occurs 
in the pre-classical prose, particularly since the voicing assumed (-tth- > -dh-) 
is a late MIA development. 

Vedic já[hu- is found only in RV 8.61.11: ná papdso mandmahe ndrayaso nd 
jálhavah * We do not consider ourselves to be bad, nor ungenerous, nor jalhu- '. 


1* Since all the Sanskrit forms aie derived from the extended root gald-, the -l- in galati 
cannot be directly compared with that in Gk. BAvw, ete. 

Y The only other examples in Sanskrit of 1 + dental—phulta-, praphulta-, praphults, Pan. 
7.4.89; 8.2.55 (cf. Baitholomae, ZF, xir, 1894, 158)—are formations of a later period, and there- 
fore unaffected by the rule 

28 Alternatively, and perhaps better, ali the forms from the root with -rdh- (ardiuka-, drdhuka-, 
otc.) should be regarded as secondarily formed on rdh-, and therefore outaide the sphere of the law. 
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A meaning ‘stupid’ would fit the passage, in which case jddhu- (> jdlhu-) 
could be for *jaldhu-, with alternative dh-suffix, but since the word appears 
nowhere else, this must remain uncertain.2? 

In the case of -n- a number of words which were previously explained 
according to this rule are now better explained as cases of spontaneous change 
of -n- to -n-. Such words are sthdnt-, sthüna, and pant-.5° Likewise it seems 
best to put kana- ‘ blind in one eye’ with Panini’s aksi-nskànam?! ‘closing the 
eye', and thus to connect it with & root actually occurring in Sanskrit in 
preference to an alternative explanation by Fortunatov’s law. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that there is nothing otherwise wrong with the 
equation kàna- : Olr. coll * one-eyed ' (<*kolnos). 

There remain a small number of examples which are to be explained as 
possessing -n- out of -Ín-. The equation Skt. pana- ‘stake, stipulation, bet, 
hire, wages’ : Lith. pelnas ‘ gain, profit, earnings’ (Fortunatov, BB, vt, 217, 
after Fick) has not been superseded by any better suggestion.?? In the case of 
kina- ' callosity ' : Lat. callus, callum, the presumed original of the Sanskrit 
form, “kimas, contains a weak grade of the root which is quite regular in 
accordance with what has been said above, so no intermediate *krna- need be 
assumed. The equation Skt. kunt- ‘lame in the arm’ (<*kulnt-) : Gk. xudAds 
* crippled, lame in hand or foot’ («*kulnos) is excellent as regards the mean- 
ing, and there seems no good reason to doubt it. There is a phonetic point 
here to be noted, inasmuch as the -ul- involved in this case is IE -ul-, as opposed 
to the cases above where it was a Sanskrit weak grade corresponding to IE | 
(Brugmann). The explanation of änt- ‘lynch-pin’ in accordance with this 
rule (as representing IE *olnt-) goes back to Fortunatov, but since the words 
quoted in comparison are not at all close, it is better perhaps to regard it as 
uncertain. There is also ant- in the sense of ‘ the part of the leg just above the 
knee ’ (Suéruta) which in view of its very different sense can hardly be regarded 
as the same word as the above. On the other hand this second änt- goes well 
with Gk. œàén, Lat. ulna, etc., and can therefore be taken as representing 
IE *olni-. 

There are three words in which a change -s- > s has been assumed in 
accordance with Fortunatov's law: pásüma- ‘stone’ (beside which there is 
Rgvedic pasyd-): Germ. Fels, etc.; bhàs- ‘to speak’ and bhas- ‘to bark’: Lith. 
balsas ‘ voice’, OHG bellan, etc.; lasats ‘desires’ < *lalsats from IE las-, in 
Gk. AAalouai, etc. The attempt to explain these forms as Prakrit meets with 


29 The Indian tradition has nothing to contribute to the interpretation of this word. Yaska 
(Nir. 6.25) paraphrases it na jvalanena hindh, based evidently on an analysis jaj-havah of which 
jaj- ia derived from the root jval, and the remainder of the word from hé-. 

*? Beo. BSOAS, xxxiv, 3, 1971, 542, 555. 

31 With aksi-nikinam compare Pa. akkhim nikhanati (nikhanats) ‘ closes eye’, which must 
obviously go with it, and can have nothing to do with khan- ‘to dig’. Possibly the aspiration 
in Pali-indicates an original variation kan-/skan- with mobile s. 

31 A Dravidian etymology (The Sanskrit language, 383) is to be rejected. 
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the difficulty that in Prakrit all the sibilants have fallen together as s. Thus 
the -s- in these forms cannot be explained from Prakrit, whereas it is quite 
simply accounted for by Fortunatov’s law. 

The above etymologies call only for a few comments. Corresponding to 
Skt. pdsdna- and pagyd- there is a Kafiri form with | changed to -r-: Kati 
parés ‘mountain, pass’ beside which there is Pašto parga ‘rock’ which has 
been held to be derived from Dardic. But there are also NW forms with -s- as 
in Sanskrit: Ash. Wg. pasti ‘rock, precipice’, PaSai past ‘ wall’ (Turner, 
CDIAL 8140). In the case of lagati the presumed original *lalsati has the 
same formation as yesati (ya-ys-ti). The possibility that -s- had risen spon- 
taneously out of -s- which was entertained in BSOAS, xxxiv, 3, 1971, 558, 
should be regarded as out of the question. No examples of such a change exist 
without there being some other conditioning factor (as analogy in kalmaga-: cf. 
kilbisa-). For the same reason it is impossible to accept Mayrhofer's idea that 
bhag- ‘ to speak ’ is for bha-s-, a s-extension of a bha- ‘ to speak’. Furthermore 
this root is only known in the sense of ‘shine’ in Sanskrit, not in the sense 
of ‘ speak ’. 

In addition to the words traditionally explained in this way, Skt. casála- 
* wooden ring at the top of a sacrificial post ' is also capable of being analysed 
according to Fortunatov's rule. Taking cas- as the regular development of IE 
k*el-s- (k*elsólo-), the word can be connected with the IE root kvel- from 
which various words meaning ' wheel, ring, etc.' are derived as noted above 
in connexion with Skt. kataka-. 

This completes the material that can be cited in support of Fortunatov’s 
law, and it is sufficient, both in quantity and quality, to establish it beyond all 
reasonable doubt. It remains to examine briefly Bartholomae’s counter- 
examples where according to him a similar change takes place in the case of 
r + dental. His examples were: avafd-, káfa-, káfuka- (kaju-), katá-, kévafa-, 
tadít, káná-, vantk, kásats, kástha. Of these avafá- ‘ well’ beside avatd- is best 
explained as spontaneous retroflexion,?? and if avatá- is to be so explained, then 
it is quite likely that the hapax legomenon kévata- “pit” is to be explained in 
the same way. The connexion of kafá- with kartá- is anything but certain; it 
could have spontaneous cerebral and be connected with kätu- ‘hole’ along 
with which it is listed in Nighanju 3, 23, and with cătvāla- ‘hole’. The etymology 
of tadít is uncertain, so it must be left out of account; a connexion with the 
root trd- seems most unlikely. Skt. káfa- ‘ mat’ has commonly been connected 
with Lat. crates, etc., and held to be from *karta-, or alternatively *kyta-. It 
can, however, just as well be connected with Gk. xAc0c ‘spin’ and káAafos ‘a 
kind of basket”. The root involved appears also in Skt. kalsfija- ‘ mat’ (beside 
which there is kiliñja- with weak grade of root), and so we need not hesitate 
to derive Skt. káta- (TS, SBr., etc.) from original *kalta-, and add it to the 
examples of Fortunatov’s law. The comparison of kdtu(ka-) with Lith. kartùs 


35 of. BSOAS, xxxiu, 1, 1970, 64. 
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* bitter ’ is an old one, and if it is accepted, we will have one sporadic instance 
of -rt- treated like -lé-. On the other hand, it has been proposed to connect 
this word with Drav. (Ta.) katu- ‘ bitter, ete. °, and in view of the phonetic 
irregularity involved in the alternative etymology, this connexion is probably 
to be preferred. 

Skt. kimd- has already been discussed. It is most probably to be derived 
from the root seen in akst-nikdnam. Of the alternative etymologies proposed, 
that connecting it with Olr. coll is possible, but not that, assumed by Bar- 
tholomae, connecting it with OSI. krimi. For vantk the etymology proposed 
by M. Mayrhofer *4 connecting it with the root van-, and assuming spontaneous 
change of -n- to -n-, is the most likely. The root kag- was discussed in BSOAS, 
xxxiv, 3, 1971, 557, where it was explained as a compromise between karg- and 
kas-. The connexion of kdstha ‘ race-course’ with Lat. currere is uncertain. 

Thus for one reason or other all Bartholomae’s counter-examples are open 
to criticism. On the other hand, the examples that can be quoted for For- 
tunatov’s law are both numerous and well established. After reviewing all 
this material, and the arguments for and against, the conclusion results quite 
clearly that the rule should be accepted in the form in which it was first formu- 
lated. In the course of the discussion a number of false examples have been 
removed, and a number of additional examples provided. 


s Mélanges d'indiantsme a la mémoire de Louis Renou, Paris, 1968, 513-14. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In an earlier artıcle (Sprigg, 1963b) I drew on Burmese, with only a few 
examples from certain Tibetan dialects (Lhasa, Sherpa), to advocate applying 
prosodic analysis, the name commonly given to the polysystemic type of 
phonological analysis devised by J. R. Firth, to the languages of the Tibeto- 
Burman group for purposes of comparison and reconstruction ;? since then 
I have had an opportunity of studying two typologically different Tibetan 
dialects, the non-tonal Golok and the slightly tonal Balti, both of them 
remarkable for syllable-initial consonant clusters ;3 and the relations of tone 
in the tonal Tibetan dialects to syllable-initial consonant clusters in the 
non-tonal dialects much strengthens the case, to my mind, for basing com- 
parison of Tibetan dialects, and, through them, Proto-Tibetan reconstruction, 


1 Based on ‘ Tibetan syllable-initial consonant olustera as syllable features, equivalent to 
tone’, 8 paper contributed to the third Conference on Sino-Tibetan Reconstruction, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y , in October 1970. For references, see pp. 586-7. 

2 of. also Sprigg, 196898. For ‘ prosodic analysis’ see Palmer, 1970, and especially ‘ Intro- 
duction ? (pp. ix—xvi). 

3 For tone in Balti see Sprigg, 1966. 
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on polysystemic analysis. The two main characteristics of such an analysis 
would be: (i) separate phonological systems for different types of syllable 
feature and syllable-initial feature; (ii) the emphasis on the syntagmatic 
association of successive phonetic features of the utterance rather than on 
purely paradigmatic contrast.‘ 

In Appendixes A and B I therefore give a synopsis of the syllable-initial 
consonant clusters I observed in the Balti and Golok dialects of Tibetan, 
together with corresponding cluster and non-cluster initial consonants of the 
Lhasa dialect, and its matching distinctive-pitch features; it is on features 
such as these that my thesis is based. 


I. PROSODIO ANALYSIS AND SYLLABLE-INITIAL CONSONANT CLUSTERS 


In prosodic analysis prominence is given to syntagmatically associated 
features as opposed to features in paradigmatic contrast. Before I apply this 
type of analysis to Tibetan syllable-initial consonant clusters and to the 
corresponding syllable-initial simple consonants of Lhasa Tibetan, it may be 
helpful to give a brief illustration from English, which also distinguishes 
syllable-initial consonant clusters from non-cluster initial consonants in a 
similar way to Tibetan but not with the same complexity. In the English 
words Sprigg, string, and screech, or split and sclerosis, or spew, stew, and skew, 
the syntagmatic association of s with the voicelessness of p, t, or k, and with 
their non-aspiration feature (pr tr kr pl kl pj tj kj), would require that an 
aasibilated (or initial-cluster) span or ‘ piece ° (spr str skr spl skl spj stj skj) be 
distinguished from the non-assibilated type of initial ‘piece’ to be found in 
such monosyllables as big, pig, brig, and prig, or bloom and plume, clue and glue, 
or pew, beauty, dew, and queue (bug pyig, brig pr ; blum pjum k]u glu; pju 
bjuti dju kju), in the syllable initial of which (i) voice is in contrast with voice- 
lessness as a feature of the syllable initial as a whole (bt br bl gl bj dj versus 
PL pr p] k] pj kj), and (ii) aspiration is distinguished from non-aspiration, the 
former feature being linked to voicelessness in the plosive but the latter to 
voice.5 The two sets of phonetic features, the assibilated (or cluster) and the 
non-assibilated (or non-cluster), would be stated as the (phonetic) exponents 


* For the significance of polysystemicity ın prosodic analysis see Palmer, 1970, pp. x—xv. 

Syllable-final features have not, in Tibetan, the relevance for tonal analysis that they have 
in Burmese and Lolo; for the former see Sprigg, 1963b, 89, and Sprigg, 1064, 415-18, 420-1, 
426-7, and for Lolo see Matisoff, 1970. 

5 Phonetic transcription is in the International Phonetio Alphabet, except that (1) C and V 
have been introduced to symbolize consonant or vowel, P any appropriate plomve consonant, 
and N any appropriate nasal consonant; (ii) raised and lowered hyphens are used to symbolize 
high and low pitch respectively ; (ii) f and 3 symbolize palato-alveolars in Balt: but alveolo- 
palatals in Golok, Lhasa, Sherpa, and Sikkimese. 

The symbol r represente alveolarity and friction (i) in the Lhasa dialeot in all ciroumstances ; 
(Gi) ın Golok and Balti when following a consonant, except in the Balti cluster str and the Golok 
pir, and in certain Skardu-Balti words, of which trok, drol, and zdrol are the only examples 
given in this article; (iii) intially in Golok ın ptr and in Balti ron ‘mount’ (bzhon); in all 
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of one or other of the two terms of a prosodic system applicable to the syllable- 
initial ‘ piece’, one term of which might conveniently be named s, from the 
characteristic indication of that type of piece in English orthography, and the 
other, by contrast, 8 (non-s). These two syntagmatically different types of 
piece belong only to the initial part of the syllable containing them ; but they 
can be used, even so, as a means of classifying prosodically the lexical items 
in which they occur: the (monosyllabic) lexical items Sprigg, split, stew, 
squirm, and spit, for example, would be classified as s-piece lexical items, and 
brig, pig, plume, queue, and Quirk, for example, as 8-piece lexical items, by 
reference to whichever of the two terms of that syllable-initial-piece prosodic 
system each lexical item exemplified.* 

I have given introductory examples from English because the position is 
much less complex in English than in Tibetan: English has only one type of 
initial cluster, the assibilated, in terms of the definition of ‘ cluster’ applied 
to the examples Sprigg, sclerosis, spew, skew, etc., as opposed to the non- 


assibilated examples brig, prig, clue, glue, etc., in the preceding paragraph ; 
but Appendixes A and B show, for Balti, seven, named here thel, r, s, g, b, n, 
and m clusters, for Golok, five (r, g, b, n. and m), and for the Lhasa dialect, 
four (g, b, n, and m), though the n and m terms of the Balti cluster system 
and the g and m terms of the Lhasa cluster system are very rare, and it is 


other circumstances P symbolizes a rolled consonant, commonly only one-tap, with dental 
contact in str and ptr and the Skardu examples trok, drol, and zdrol, but otherwise alveolar. 

Lhasa-Tibetan disyllabic nouns have more than one pitch pattern, depending on whether 
they do or do not follow an emphasized word earlier in the sentence, and on whether they are 
or are not sentence-final (Sprigg, 1954, 143-6; Sprigg, 1955, 147-53 (or Palmer, 1970, 126-32 ; 
see also section IV below); my examples show the non-sentence-final pitch pattern, as being 
probably the most common of the three for nouns; but in any case this pattern implies the use 
of either of the other two in appropriate circumstances, and in effect summarizes all three. 

I would emphasize, especially in connexion with seotion III, that the two pitch marks are 
not tone marks, and that the raised hyphen in a phonetio transcription 18 no guarantee that the 
lexical item that it marks has a * high-tone ' phonological classification, and vice versa. 

My informant for the Lhasa dialect was Rinzin Wangpo, born in Lhasa, with whom I worked 
in London and in Kalimpong, checking my findings with other Lhasa Tibetans in Kalimpong 
and at Gyantae, in the Tsang province of Tibet, in 1948-50, and espeoially with Penjor Phuntahok, 
of the Tsarong family (Taring, 1970, 122). For the Skardu dialect of Balti my informant was 
a young student, Zakir Hussein Baltıstani, for the Khapalu dialect, Abdul Karim, a servant, at 
Rawalpindi, in 1964-5, and for Golok, an incarnate lama, Dodrupohan Rimpoche, for eight daya, 
at the Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, Gangtok, Sikkim, in May 196b. 

* It is noteworthy that Firth, in the very early days of prosodic analysis, before the publication 
of his paper ‘ Sounds and prosodies ' had given it that name, and Vogt, in his phonemic analysis 
of Norwegian, both insisted on treating their respective syllable-initial clusters as unita, com- 
parable to the s type of syllable-initial piece that I recognize here: ‘ Consonant groups, such as 
st, str, ep, spl, sk, ekr, in initial position in English, are best regarded as group substituents, and 
no attempt should be made to identify the letter “#” (here part of a digraph or trigraph) with 
that of & similar letter used in another context’ (Firth, 1936, 643, or 1957 reprint, 73); ‘the 
clusters ep-, eto. ... behave in all respecta as single phonemes, to be classed with the stops.... 
We can give the name composite phonemes to phonemes of this kind. sp-, st-, sk-...form a 
striking parallel to the diphthongs which among the vowels constitute a similar class of composite 
phonemes’ (Vogt, 1942, 14). 
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only medially within the word that these terms are represented phonetically 
by consonant clusters.’ 


II. INITIAL CONSONANT OLUSTERS AND SIMPLE INITIALS 


Just as the initials of the English examples prig, big, etc., contrast, as 
exponents of the 8-piece, with the initials of Sprigg, squirm, etc., as exponents 
of the s-piece, so all Tibetan dialects also contain initials that, viewed as a 
prosodically distinct non-cluster type of piece, contrast with the cluster type, 
but with the difference that the Tibetan dialects have at least four different 
types of cluster where English has only one (the s). There are two ways of 
treating the Tibetan clusters and the simple initials that contrast with them. 
One way would be to begin by recognizing a twofold contrast, of cluster versus 
simple, and analysing all examples into one or the other prosodic class by 
reference to a two-term system (cluster, simple); the next stage would be 
to make further distinotions within the cluster class. For Balti, for example, 
a further system, a seven-term sub-system, is to be stated for cluster-piece 
lexical items; and the relations of the two systems would be as shown in the 
following diagram : 

initial system (2-term) 


cluster simple 


cluster pis (7+erm) 


| | 


lrsgbnm 


Alternatively, the simple initial could be admitted on the sume terms as each 
of the seven types of cluster, as one of eight types of initial, each type being 
treated as an equal term of a single eight-term system, which could be named 
the initial system, as in the following diagram : 

initial system (8-term) 


| | 


lrsgbn m simple 





There are occasions when, in any one dialect, it is convenient to group the 
cluster terms together in contrast with the simple term, as l-cluster initial, 
r-cluster initial, eto., as opposed to simple initial; but for dialect comparison 


? Some examples of the Golok b cluster should be distinguished from others because in their 
case the function of the b is not lexical but grammatical: past-tense (Sprigg, 1968c, 308). 
Thus, the Golok example $ti: (blias) (Appendix A, col. 1) is regarded as both lexically r-oluster and 
grammatically b-cluster, the former being symbolized in Written Tibetan by the -L, and the 
latter by the b-, of bit. 
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the latter analysis, a single system (the initial system), in which the simple 
type is a member term of the same system as each of the cluster terms, seems 
the more effective, and also makes possible a small economy in the number 
of systems that need to be recognized. 

Before leaving this topic it is important to define more closely the types of 
syllable initial that are classified as ‘simple’; for, though single initial con- 
sonants are an obvious candidate for this category, syllables containing more 
than one initial consonant are included with them, for reasons to be stated. 
later in this section. Simple initials are, in fact, of two main phonetic types : 
(A), single initial consonants or non-syllabic vowels ; (B), sequences containing 
a consonant, or two consonants, and r/y or j/j.° 
(A) Single sntttal consonant (C-) or non-syllabtc vowel (h- j- j- Wa) 

Lexical items that, in a given dialect, invariably have single initial con- 
sonants or non-syllabie vowels are olassified as ‘ simple-initial’, and contrast 
with lexical items classified as l-oluster-initial (or, by abbreviation, l-cluster 
or linitial) n-cluster-initial, eto., according to the number and nature of 
cluster-initial terms in the initial system of that dialect. Lexical items con- 
taining syllable-initial p, ph, b, tf, tfh, dz, h, v, w, and m, for example, as in 
Balti pen, pha:q, and ba, Lhasa -tfam, _tfha, and .dsü:, Golok z&:, hag, workst, 
and fotfa, and Lhasa “mi: ‘ target, pig, cow; wife, tea, practise; field, pig, 
Tibetan (language), Tibetan tea; eye’ (ben, phag, ba; lcam, ja, sbyangs ; 
zhang, phag, bod-skad, bod-ja ; mtg), are classified as simple-initial. 


(B) Intital sequences containing r/y and j/1 (Pr/r Pi/i ptr/r; ptf(h) bas) 

To the simple-initial lexical items of section (A), comprising single con- 
sonantes and non-syllabie vowels, should be added lexical items that have 
certain initial sequences of features: (i) plosive-fricative (Pr/p) and plosive- 
non-syllabic-vowel (Pj/i), (ii) plosive-plosive-fricative (ptr/r) and plosive- 
affricate (ptf ptfh bds); e.g. (i) Balti (Khapalu) kru kyu gri ‘corner, cubit, 
knife" (gru, khru, gra); Golok tpit tr5: ‘lead, village’ ()khrid, grong); Lhasa 
"pi bri: be “ artist’ (la-bris-pa) ; Lhasa -kji: "kj .gjez bo ‘ middle, dog, king’ 
(diysl, khys, rgyal-po) ; Golok ksu:b/Bja ‘fowl’ (gsos-bya); (ii) Golok ptrugu 
ptri: ‘ offspring, wrote’ (phru(g)-gu, (’bri)/bris) ; Lhasa "kjv-ptr/ru: ‘puppy’ 
(khys-phrug); Lhasa —lo-pt{(h)e(:) -ma' ptfe/-ma bdse ‘half-year, peacock ’ 
(lo-phyed, rma-bya). In fact 1 treat the initial-consonant sequences of section (ii) 
(ptr/p ptf(h) bdg) as though they were of the same type as Or/r and Oj/j of 
section (i), ie. as though they were *pr/r pj/j bj.? These sequences are marked 
by 8 contrast of aspiration with non-aspiration, as their phonetic symbolization 

$ The syllable-initial combinations considered in section (B) contain sounds of the types 
classified by Róna-Taa as ' oral plosives with -y- postradical' and ‘ oral plosives with -r- post- 
radioal' (1966, 116-99), and by Burling as ‘ mediala ' (1967, 14, 17, 20, 23, 28, 20). 

* For the treatment of the alveolar or palatalized-alveolar plosive feature (t d) in these 
examples as s glide or junction feature (vyasjanabhaki to be associated with labial plosion and 


alveolar friction (p(t)g p(t)r p(fh p(Of b(d)g), see Sprigg, 1968a, 168-7, and Sprigg, 19680, 
309-10. 
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shows. In this respect they resemble the plosive-initial and affricate-initial 
examples of the single-consonant type included in section (A), e.g. pen pha:q 
ba; ~tfam _tfha .dgü:; and it is by this criterion that I classify the lexical 
items containing them as simple-initial. 

There is an additional criterion of the simple-initial category that has to 
be applied concurrently with that of the aspiration contrast; it is initial 
occlusion (P-). This supplementary criterion is necessary in order to exclude 
from the simple-initial category certain nasal-initial lexical items that share 
the aspiration contrast with the occlusive-initial members of the simple-initial 
category : (i) NOV/Y, (ii) NCC/¢; e.g. (i) Golok mthsmoge mda ; ntfham nd;a: 
‘of the thumb, arrow; dance, meet’ (mthe-bo-’s, mda’; 'cham, mjal); Balti 
(Khapalu) (xlo)mtfhin (ba)mdgok ‘embittered feeling, cow’s tail hair’ 
([9] -mehin ‘ liver ’, ba-mjug) (3) Golok mtyoya mdri: ‘ firm, rice’ (mkhregs-pa, 
bras), nkjak ygjo mgjoy ‘freeze, go, quickly’ (’khyags, 'gro, mgyogs-pa). 

There is, however, a nasal-initial consonant sequence that does have a 
claim to be classified as simple-initial, even though it does not conform to the 
criterion of that category: contrast of aspiration with non-aspiration. This 
nasal sequence is Golok mp-, labial nasality followed by palatal nasality, but 
only in front-vowel and central-vowel syllables (e ə), e.g. mpe mpe ' fire, man’ 
(me m) : in syllables such as these there is no contrast of mp- with mr, because 
there is no m- (for the reverse of this cf. Balti me mi and Lhasa ~me mau). 
Apart from its nasality the -p of these Golok lexical items corresponds to the 
-]/i of the sequences of plosive and non-syllabic vowel of section (i) above, 
e.g. Golok kjo kji: kje pkje ‘dog, by dogs, knife, neck’ (khyi, khyts, gri, ske), 
and could be treated as *mj-. In syllables containing other types of vowel, 
though, mn- does contrast with mr, e.g. (open-vowel) mpap ‘name’ (ming) 
versus mü:go “many” (mang-po); and even in syllables containing other 
front vowels (e: e) comparison with other dialects shows that the cluster-initial 
classification is better allowed to stand at least for this type of lexical item, 
e.g. mme: mpenmo “tan, supple’ (mnyed/mnyes, or, perhaps, mnyel, mnyen-pa) 
(cf. Lhasa "ne: and -"kwo mpe:be ‘tanner’, “nembo, tone-l lexical items, 
section VI(B), below). In fact it hardly seems worth while to set up a com- 
plicated criterion simply in order to admit the non-contrastive mp- into the 
simple-initial category when it is limited to such a narrow range of vowels (e o i:). 

In initial sequences containing -r and -j other than those already con- 
sidered the alveolar friostive or the non-syllabio front vowel is invariably 
voiced, and there is, consequently, no aspiration contrast (cf. also the English 
cluster, or s, initials of section I); e.g. Balti trok drol zbjagbu spjanku zdroy 
strinmo ‘six, walk, bee, wolf, fable, sister’ (drug, 'grul, sbrang-bu, spyang-kt, 
sgrung(s), sring-mo), Golok jtri: pkjoen ‘son, mount’ (sras, skyon). There is 
no difficulty, therefore, in classifying such examples as these as cluster-initial. 

Golok lateral initial-consonant sequences P] and P(o)l are, however, not so 
easily classified ; they include k] gal bl, e.g. klona ga'lay blama blenpo “at the 
stream, region, lama, minister” (klung-na, gling, bla-ma, blon-po). 
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The aspiration feature of the initial of k]oga in contrast with the non- 
aspiration of the initial of ga'lan certainly supports the classification of this 
pair of lexical items as simple-initial, on the same grounds as for Golok tpit 
and tró: ‘ lead, village ’ ((’)kArid, grong) above ; but the aspirated pronunciation 
alternates with a mixed-feature pronunciation for that same lexical item, 
voicelessness-voice (xl-), as in xlona, the latter pronunciation being probably 
the more usual, since only xl- occurred in xIsmkhar ‘ naga castle ' (klu-mkhar), 
the only other example. I assume the k]-initial pronunciation to be due to the 
influence of the orthography (cf. also my remarks on bl and gal below), and, 
accordingly, classify lexical items in initial xl (or k]) as cluster-initial. This 
classification destroys the possibility of pairing k] and yl with gal as aspirate 
and non-aspirate initials, and requires lexical items in gal- to be classified as 
cluster-initial too. 

Much as alternative initials k} and xl have been observed for the same 
lexical item, the first lexical item of xlona or kJjoyna, with friction (x) alternating 
with plosion (k), so the initial plosion (g) of the g-cluster lexical item ga'lay 
* region ’ (gling) is matched by friction (x) in cther, and corresponding, g-cluster 
lexical items : me'lape mn'le ‘ ox, song’ (glang, glu). The latter type of g-cluster 
initial, with friction rather than plosion, is supported by such other g-cluster 
examples as ye'ni: ye'pig y(e)'marvo wajak ' two, eye, red, yak’ (gnyts, mig, 
dmar-po, g.yag). The same sort of alternation, suggesting either a spelling 
pronunciation or a tempo difference, has been observed for the initials of 
Blo blama blenpo ‘ mind, lama, minister ’ (blo, bla-ma, blon-po) too, all three of 
which correspond to initial bl of the orthography, though one has friction (B) 
where the other two have plosion (b). The frontness of the vowel in the first 
syllable of blenpo, as opposed to the backness (9/0) observed in other Golok 
examples corresponding to -on, e.g. ykjoon pyon ' mount, blue’ (skyon, sngon), 
supports my conjecture that this is a spelling pronunciation or a bookish 
pronunciation modelled on the reading-style pronunciation -en. I therefore 
propose to treat gal and bl as spelling-pronunciation features, corresponding 
to colloquial features yel and Pl or Bel (Bl snd el also occur in Plafa Bolak 
‘thigh, destroyed ' (brla-sha, brlags)).1° 

It is only in Golok g-cluster initials containing laterals that there is a 


10 Roerich (1958) records friction, not plosion, for Rebkong Amdo examples corresponding 
to Written Tibetan glang, gling (pp. 114, 148) and bion-po (p. 140), and ' la-ma, “la-ma’ as 
Golok forms for bla-ma (p. 148). 

Pulleyblank has pointed out, in correspondence, that the orthographic distinction [À- versus 
L- might be used to account for kl- versus gi-, the former being interpreted as *glA-. The absence 
of an initial *pl- to matoh bl- (and of *rlh-, possibly, to match rl-), tella against this interpretation ; 
but, on the other hand, their absence might be associated with the comparative rarity of kl- : 
Jáschke (1881) gives only 12 entries for kl- as against 31 for gl- (and 41 for ih- as against 130 
for I). 

Pulleyblank's interpretation of EL would also require me to classify the Golok alternative 
initials k| and yl not as simple-initial but as oluster-initial; so, too, would Réna-Tas (1968) : 
he clagsifles klu, with glu and bla-ma, as ' liquids in radical position’ (pp. 182-3); his post- 
radicals comprise ‘ zero, -y-, and -r- ' but not an -l-. 
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contrast of full voicing (yel) with partial voicelessness (xl); those containing 
nasals or a non-syllabic vowel are fully voiced: yen y(e)m yoj (for examples 
see the preceding paragraph). In b-cluster initials containing laterals there is 
no such contrast at all in nouns; but my material, limited though it is, does 
show a contrast within the past-tense forms of verbs: partially voiced (£l), 
fully voiced (gel), e.g. Hd: Bolak ‘ quoted, destroyed ’ (blangs, brlags). At first 
sight, then, this type of contrast might seem somewhat unusual; but in the 
r cluster containing nasals there are a number of examples of it, whence my 
suggestion on p. 576 that the mixed-feature type of r cluster (voicelessness- 
voice) might be treated as a reflex of the *s cluster, and the fully voiced type as a 
reflex of the *r cluster and perhaps also *l: (i) mixed-feature (pp rn pm), (i) 
fully voiced (ry rm); e.g. (i) rpon ynanma pnugz pmon “blue, Nyingma, pen, 
medicine ' (sngon, rnying-ma, smyu(g)-gu, sman) ; (ii) rya rpi: rma ' five, silver, 
wound’ (Inga, dngul, rma) (some fluctuation in category was noted for rma: it 
was also heard as pma). This contrast, in the initial clusters containing a nasal, 
between a mixed-feature (voicelessness-voice) category and a fully voiced 
category (pn rn ym versus ry rm) dispels the air of irregularity that would 
otherwise characterize the mixed-feature initial yl as opposed to the fully 
voiced initial yel or pol. 

This brief examination of the claims of syllable-initial kr kj bj ptr/r bdg dr 
k} xl B(e)L etc., to be treated as belonging to the cluster-initial type or to the 
simple-initial type prepares the ground for the next step, the classification of 
dialects as ‘ cluster’ or ‘ non-cluster ’ dialects. 


TU. WoRD-INITIAL CONSONANT OLUSTERS, AND 'OLUSTER DIALECTS VERSUS 
NON-‘ CLUSTER’ DIALECTS 


Although syllable-initial consonant clusters are a feature of the Lhasa 
dialect, for example, as well as of the Balti and Golok dialects, there is an 
important respect in which it differs from them : its initial-consonant clusters 
are never word-initial (the hyphen preceding them in Appendix B is meant to 
act as a reminder that they occur only medially ; cf. also Sprigg, 1956, 141-2, 
and 1968c, 310-11).1 Those Lhasa-dialect lexical items which have syllable- 
initial consonant clusters in medial position have in word-initial position what 
are here treated as non-‘ cluster’ initials, the C-, Or/p-, and Cj/j- of section 
II(A-B). Thus, the Lhasa-Tibetan lexical item corresponding to Written- 


11 From the earlier of the two passages referred to it will be seen that I have never had any 
hesitation in ascribing the clusters concerned to the initial of the second lexical item of the 
(medial) junotion: an attempt by R. A. Miller (1954) to divide the clusters between the two 
syllables concerned, allocating part to the syllable final of the former lexical item and part to 
the initial of the latter, ignores decisive phonetic evidence (vowel features in vowel-final syllables, 
nasal-final syllables, and labial-stop-final syllables) as well as unmistakable clues in the corre- 
sponding Tibetan orthographic forms. For & discussion of the problem raised by these features, 
in which supporting orthographic evidence is taken into account, see Chang and Shefts, 1965, 
1967. 
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Tibetan zla (Appendix A, col. 4) has a syllable-initial consonant cluster nd 
medially in ~ho-nde ‘ [Tibetan] calendar ’ (hor-zla), but, in word-initial position, 
a single consonant (d), as in .da^we ‘ moon/month ’ (zla-ba). From this alterna- 
tion of syllable-initial consonant clusters with syllable-initial simple con- 
sonants according to place in the word it would be possible to classify such 
lexical items as the Lhasa -nde/_da as cluster/simple, as opposed to simple/ 
simple, e.g. the lexical item “ta/ de, in which the simple-initial t of “ta ‘ horse ° 
(rta) alternates with the equally simple-initial medial d of "kje: de “ pack-horse ' 
(khal-ría); but I prefer to treat this alternation as on the phonetic level 
rather than on the phonological, and state both the nd and the d initial, for 
example, as complementary phonetic exponents of the n, or n-cluster, term of 
the Lhasa initial system, one of them, the consonant cluster nd, being a medial 
exponent, and the other, the single consonant d, being the word-initial exponent. 
This latter type of analysis, in which a cluster term of a (phonological) ‘ initial ’ 
system (n, in this case) can have among its phonetic exponents a single initial 
consonant as well as a consonant cluster, has, incidentally, the support of 
Tibetan orthography: the initial i£ of lta (Appendix A, col. 1), for example, 
is constant in lta ‘look’ and in da-lta ‘now’; but the phonetic interpretation 
of R- alternates between t in the former word and nd in the latter, between 
a single initial consonant initially in the word la, and a cluster medially in 
the word da-léa. 

In Balti and Golok, as distinct from the Lhasa dialect, the b, g, n, and other 
appropriate cluster members of each dialect’s initial system (except Balti m and 
n) invariably have a syllable-initial cluster as exponent in word-initial position, 
and commonly in medial position too, though depending on the type of junction ; 
e.g. word-initial and medial yt in the Balti lexical item pta ‘ horse’ (ria) and 
ronyta ' riding-horse ' (bzhon-rta). In the rest of this article it is convenient to 
refer to Balti and Golok, and to other dialects of this type, as ‘ cluster ' dialects, 
and to those dialects, like the Lhasa, Sherpa, and Sikkimese, whose syllable- 
initial consonant clusters are restricted to medial position, as non-‘ cluster’ 
dialects. 


IV. BvLLABLE-INITIAL CONSONANT OLUSTERS AND TONE 


There is a further difference between ‘ cluster’ dialects and non-' cluster ’ 
dialects: in the former a prosodic classification in terms of the appropriate 
cluster member of the ‘initial’ system is sufficient for any lexical item, as, 
for example, l-cluster-initial lexical item, r-cluster-initial lexical item, according 
to dialect, or, alternatively, in the case of those lexical items which have a 
non-cluster initial consonant or consonants in all circumstances, as simple- 
initial lexical items ; but nearly all lexical items in the latter type of dialect, 
the Lhasa, for example, or the Sherpa, need not only the appropriate ‘ cluster ’- 
initial classification (or, if appropriate, a ‘ simple ’-initial classification) but a 
tonal classification as well, as ‘ high-tone’ or ‘low-tone’ (only those lexical 
items which are grammatically classifiable as particles cannot be given a tonal 
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classification).!* Thus, the Balti, Golok, and Lhasa-dialect forms corresponding 
to the Written-Tibetan lexical item zla ‘moon, month’ (Appendix A, col. 4) 
have ‘initial’ classifications l-eluster, r-cluster, and n-cluster respectively ; 
but the Lhasa-dialect lexical item also has the tonal classification * low-tone ' 
(the reading-style pronunciation of the Written-Tibetan lexical item, incident- 
ally, shares the n-cluster and ' low-tone ' classifications with the Lhasa dialect, 
though differing somewhat in the phonetic exponency of n); e.g. 


Balti Golok Lhasa Written- Tibetan 

ldza- rdza- .da-, -nde -nda-, -ndə 
Initial l-cluster r-cluster n-cluster n-cluster 
Tone * low-tone ' * low-tone ' 


(B Idzaa, G rdzaa, L .da-we, W-T .nda^we ‘ moon, month’; Land W-T 

-honda ‘ [Tibetan] calendar; zla-ba, hor-zia.) 

It is a useful precaution to put the two tonal classifications in quotation 
marks at this stage because a ‘high-tone’ lexical item does not invariably 
have the higher of the two distinctive pitch levels, nor does the ‘low-tone’ 
lexical item invariably have the lower: Lhasa Tibetan 1s highly intonational ; 
and (1), much as in English, the component syllables following the emphasized 
word of an emphatic clause have the lower pitch (Sprigg, 1954, 143-6) ; 
(ii), except as provided for under (i), the second and third syllables of disyllabic 
and trisyllabic nouns have the higher pitch level. Thus, a ‘ high-tone’ lexical 
item can, under ‘(i)’, have the lower pitch; and a ‘low-tone’ lexical item 
can, under ‘(ii)’, have the higher pitch (Sprigg, 1955, 147-53, or Palmer, 
1970, 126-32). It is, perhaps, preferable to use such terms as 'tone-l' and 
*tone-2' rather than 'high-tone' and 'low-tone', which might be mis- 
interpreted as being purely descriptive and as requiring a constant pitch level, 
either the higher or the lower, in all circumstances. 

It seems to me probable that the initial-consonant clusters that can 
characterize the second syllable of nouns in the Lhasa dialect, and the resulting 
higher degree of consonantal differentiation for that syllable as compared 
with the first, is connected with the non-distinctive high pitch of that syllable : 
the greater range of initial-consonant features renders the pitch-level distinction, 
highly functional for the first syllable, less necessary for the second. 


V. INITIAL-CONBSONANT CLUSTERS AND MONOSYLLABIO LEXICAL ITEMS 


My main concern in this article is to advance the thesis that initial-consonant 
clusters in Tibetan, or, rather, Tibetan syllable-initial features generally, are 


13 For tone as a feature (prosody) of the word as a whole rather than of the syllable see, for 
the verbal phrase, Sprigg, 1954, 161-3, and for the nominal phrase, Sprigg, 1955, 134-5, 148-0 
(Palmer, 1970, 112-13, 126-7). Component lexical items of tone-1 and tone-2 words have then 
to be clasarfied tonally not as syllables but via the tone of the word in which they me exemplified 
(of. Sprigg, 1963b, 99). In the case of the disyllabic and trisyllabic noun 1t follows from the fact 
that the pritoh-level distinction does not apply to the second and third syllables that it 1s only the 
first-syllable place that provides the means of classifying a lexical item as ‘ tone-1-word ' or as 
* tone-2-word ° (or, briefly, ‘ tone-1” or ‘ tone-2 °), 1.e. a tonal criterion. 
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better treated not segmentally but unitarily, as applicable en bloc to mono- 
syllabic lexical items, providing an, as it were, supra-segmental scheme of 
classification with the same status as tonal classification ; consequently, one 
could set up some such equivalence in the prosodic classification of Tibetan 
lexical items, between dialects, as : 

type of dialect prosodic classification 

“cluster” cluster 

non-‘ cluster ° tonal 


Such an equivalence should make inter-dialect comparison easier, and thereby 
aid the reconstruction of Proto-Tibetan. 

The dictionaries provide many lexical items that are current in both 
“cluster” and non-‘ cluster’ dialects; and I find it highly suggestive that 
certain of these lexical items can be pronounced, according to dialect, either 
tonally or clusterwise, or, indeed, both. The lexical item zla that I gave as an 
example in section IV will serve as an example here too: it can be pronounced 
(i) clusterwise and non-tonally, as in Balti and Golok, (ii) non-clusterwise in 
word-initial position but clusterwise medially, and tonally, as in the Lhasa 
dialect, or (iii) both clusterwise and tonally, as in the reading style of pro- 
nouncing Written Tibetan. 

My next task is, clearly, to give some indication, even though only partial, 
of how dialect comparison and the reconstruction of Proto-Tibetan would 
look if approached from the more syntagmatic standpoint that I am advocating 
here; but before I do this, I ought first to make it clear that I do not believe 
such a task to be superfluous. I need to say this because Shafer would have 
said that we already know what Proto-Tibetan looks like: it is embalmed in 
the orthographic forms of Written Tibetan (his ‘Old Bodish’; Shafer, 1950, 
702-3, or 1955, 99). Though I have a high respect for Tibetan orthographic 
forms, so many of which can be justified from one or other of the contemporary 
Tibetan dialects, especially Balti and Golok, none of the dictionaries gives a 
reliable picture of the phonological structure of Written Tibetan during a given 
état de langue (Saussure, 1949, 142-3).18 Jaschke himself explicitly distinguishes 
two periods for his Written Tibetan entries (1381, p. iv), and specifies certain 
entries as being peculiar to the spoken language of Ladakh or other dialect 
areas, e.g. (p. 228): ‘Ilda... Ld. frq. for kla...,gla...,2la...’; no doubt he 
has also included other similar forms that he was unable to identify as such. 
The surest way of avoiding problems of this sort would be to confine one's 
orthographic analysis to the orthographic forms of some one single, and 
lengthy, text, on the assumption that the author or writer had been consistent 
within it, and that his orthographic forms had escaped emendation by copyists. 
A dictionary of the forms used in the Kangyur would be a osse in point; 
but, even so, texts are not always internally consistent: F. W. Thomas, for 


13 The hazards of treating Written-Tibetan orthographic forms as & corpus of reliable data 
receive due emphasis in Miller, 1968, 416-18. 
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example, gives considerable space to orthographic variation in the lexical items 
of his Nam text (Thomas, 1948, 118-24). 

More important still, perhaps, in the earliest texts, before the development 
of an orthographie tradition transcending dialeotal differences, one is entirely 
dependent on the phonological acumen of the author or translator, writing at 
a time when the theoretical bases of phonological analysis and orthographic 
representation were not subject to the continual sorutiny of linguists, or, 
rather, of different schools of linguistios, to which they are indeed subject at 
the present time. Hven then, there are, no doubt, linguists who have, in the 
course of developing a systematic transcription or orthography for a particular 
Burmese or Tibetan dialect, or a Tibeto-Burman language, shared my experi- 
ence of hesitating between one symbolization and another, or—worse—being 
guilty of inconsistencies in symbolization. Such experiences develop a salutary 
humility in the face of problems comparable to those met by the carvers of 
the Myazedi inscription, for example, and a sympathy with them in their 
inconsistencies ; but it does not put one under any obligation to follow them 
when one has the advantage over them in phonological training.!* 

Having given my reasons for not accepting Tibetan orthographic forms 
without first testing them against reconstructions based on comparing con- 
temporary spoken-dialect forms I now return to the task of discharging the 
obligation that lies upon me to illustrate the form that my more syntagmatic, 
and polysystemic, type of phonological analysis imposes on the phonetic 
forms of certain typologically extreme Tibetan dialects. In order to do this 
I need to apply to the syllable initial a number of prosodic systems in addition 
to the Balti eight-term ‘initial’ system (section IT), the Golok six-term 
(r, g, simple, ete.), and the Lhasa five-term (g, n, simple, etc.) (Appendixes 
A and B), and, further, to classify lexical items each in accordance with the 
appropriate term of these systems. Among these further systems are prosodic 
systems to deal syntagmatically with (i) voicing features and (ii) ‘ occlusive ’- 
versus-‘ liquid’ features (section VI(A)), with (iii) rounded, front-and-spread, 
and neutral features, and (iv) features of openness and closeness (section VI(B)). 
Finally, phonematic systems, restricted, in this article, to initial-consonant 
systems, are set up for such lexical items as are prosodically comparable. 


VI. TONE, AND THE SYLLABLE-INITIAL VOICING PIECE AND 
* OOOLUSIVE ’-‘ LIQUID’ PIECE 


All the Balti 1 clusters in Appendix A and many of the Balti and Golok 
r, 8, g, and b clusters (those in columns 1-10 and 17-20 of Appendix B) have 


14 [n a recent artiole (Sprigg, 1970) I tried to improve on the phonological analysis imphoit 
in the traditional orthographio forms of certain Tibetan verbs, and to give them orthographic 
regularity, though at the cost of introducing orthographic combinations quite contrary to the 
orthographic tradition, e.g. 'z-, 'zh-, 'e-, 'sh-, and ’r- where the traditional spelling is 'dz-, ’j-, 
*tsh-, "ch-, and 'dr-. For an earlier recognition of the orthographic relations of these pairs of verbal 
forms and ita phonetio significance see Li, 1033, 1959; of. also Chang, unpublished, pp. II.10 ; 
VII. 
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either (i) voicelessness throughout the cluster or (ii) voice throughout the 
cluster ; e.g. (i) (Appendix A) Balti [t and Jts, (Appendix B) Golok x/ks and is; 
(ii) (Appendix A) Balti Id and ldz, (Appendix B) Golok yz and bz. It is also 
noteworthy that this alternation in the voicing of the cluster as a whole in 
l, r, s, g, and b clusters is related to cluster-final plosion, affrication, and friction, 
but not to cluster-final nasality, lateral stricture, non-syllabic vowel (j), or 
rolled consonant: clusters of this latter type are either (i) mixed as regards 
voicing features, being partly voiceless and partly voiced, e.g. Balti sy ym 
xl xj str, Golok xl ry rtr, or (3) (in Golok only) completely voiced, e.g. xj rl 
y(e)m. This voicing difference is the syntagmatic basis for distinguishing the 
former type prosodically, under the term ‘ occlusive ' (though this is something 
of a courtesy title for the fricatives that are also included in this class), from 
the latter, to which the traditional term ‘liquid’ can be applied. Thus, there 
are ‘occlusive’ |, r, 8, g, and b clusters and ‘liquid’ r, 8, g, and b clusters 
(but no ‘liquid ' 1 clusters); and it 1s only in the ‘ occlusive’ type that voice 
contrasts with voicelessness as a feature of the whole initial cluster. 

The same ocolusive-liquid distinction also applies to the Golok n and m 
clusters (Appendix B); and so does the voicing distinction appropriate to the 
occlusive type of cluster, but with the following differences: (i) (cols. 1—10) 
voicelessness in n and m occlusive clusters does not extend to the whole con- 
sonant cluster (as in l, r, s, g, and b clusters) but does extend beyond the 
consonant cluster to the following vowel or consonant, e.g. nth mtsh pkj mtr, 
as opposed to the fully voiced clusters nd mz mdr yej with fully voiced vowel 
or following consonant; (i) (cols. 11-16) only nasality (my mp mn) occurs as 
a liquid cluster-final feature, and only in m clusters, again without the voicing 
distinction, i.e. without voice in lexical contrast with voicelessness as a feature 
of the whole cluster. 


(A) ‘ Voicing’ system 

When analysed prosodically the voicing distinction that characterizes 
* occlusive ^ clusters, voice in contrast with voicelessness each as a feature of 
the whole cluster, yields a two-term ‘ voicing’ system, the terms of which are 
named v (from voice) and * (non-v, from voicelessness). This system is applicable 
not to the whole syllable but to the syllable-initial part, or piece ; but even so, 
each of the terms can, of course, like the terms of the ‘ initial ' system (section II), 
be used to classify monosyllabic lexical items according as they contain a v or 
a Y syllable-initial piece, whence v-syllable-initial-piece lexical items (or, briefly, 
v-piece lexical items) and -piece lexical items. 

Corresponding to the v and * classifications that are statable for the 
‘cluster’ dialects the Lhasa dialect has classification by tone, into ‘ tone-]’ 
and ‘ tone-2’ (or ‘ high-tone’ and ‘ low-tone’; section IV), with the ‘ tone-1’ 
classification corresponding to the v, and the ' tone-2’ classification to the v 
(the initial consonants being, for the Lhasa dialect, single in word-initial 
position but generally cluster when medial, though 1/-1 below is an exception). 
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Because of the difference that I mentioned at the beginning of this section (VI) 
between the phonetio exponency of v and * in, on the one hand, Balti l-, r-, 
8-, g-, and b-cluster lexical items, and Golok r-cluster, g-cluster, and b-cluster, 
and, on the other hand, n and m clusters, common in Golok but very rare in 
Balti, I give two sets of examples, at (1) and (2). 

(1) L, r-, s-, gr, and b-cluster initial piece 

(a) Prosodie correspondences 

I have restricted my examples of the ‘ voicing ' and ‘ tone’ correspondences 
of these five types of cluster piece to (i) the Balti l-oluster initial piece, with 
corresponding Lhasa n-cluster piece (with the exception of 1/-1 mentioned 
above), and (ii) a selection from the Balti b-cluster piece, with corresponding 
Lhasa b-cluster piece and, in a few instances, simple-initial piece (the first of 
the alternatives in pairs of Lhasa phonetic features is that which is appro- 
priate to word-initial position, and the latter, also indicated by hyphen, to 
medial position ; matching pitch features have not been symbolized here, but 
are as described in section IV ; see also Appendix A) : 

(i) Balti l-cluster piece; Lhasa n-cluster piece or simple-initial piece 
(only 1/-1) 


B ¢-piece jt wW jts 15 
v-piece ld lds ldz 
L tone-l t/-nd tf/-nd3 1/-1 
tone-2 d/-nd d/-nd; d/-nd 
Examples 
Balti 9-piece and Lhasa tone-1 
B ]jta/ites/]tos look (pres. /past/imperat.) lia /bltas /ltos 
L ta/te:/to: » (» / ” / ” ) » / » / son 
thande now da-lia 
B ]tfaqs iron (Khapalu dialect) leags 
L tfa: " - 
gondza door-bolt sgo-lcags 
B ]tsap teach slob /bslab(s) 
L wp - »/ » 
kalsp, kalop advice bka’ -slob 
Balti v-piece and Lhasa tone-2 
B ldag lick ldag /bldage /ldog 
L da » » / 2 / » 
tfela tongue-lick lce-ldag 


15 Balti also has l-oluster initials [f and Id (Appendix A), e.g. ]ten]fen ‘ heavy ’, ]tug ‘ small 
pond’ (?Heng-ka, giing, ldeng-ka, Iding-ka), ldom tfi 'heavyish °’, ‘ bulky’ (tidum, slum), 
doubtfully identiflable, in some cases, with entries in W-, id-, gt-, etc., in Jasohke, 1881, except 
for |tikpa, which seems readily associable with Written Tibetan riig-pa, Lhasa "lugbe (section 
B(25), below). 

16 The significance of this alternation in the vowel features of verb lexioal items (with matching 
alternating initial-consonant features) is considered, from the point of view of Lhasa phonology 
as well as of Tibeto-Burman comparison, m Sprigg, 1963b, 102-5. 
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but, for the more usual corresponding Lhasa medial syllable-initial nd, cf. 


B ldən created, complete ldan 
L gandi: joyful, filled with joy dga’-Idan 
Bldgon side, direction ljongs 
L drend3i: Sikkim [rice country] "bras-ljongs 
B ldzaa moon, month zla-ba 
L dawe » 9 » » 
honde [Tibetan] calendar hor-zla 
(ii) Balti b-cluster piece ; Lhasa b-cluster or simple-initial piece 
B v-piece 1/ps i/pj 1 
v-piece bz bs 
L tone-l 8/-(p)s f/-(n/b)j 27 
tone-2 s/-(p)s f/-(p/b)f 17 
Examples 
Balti v-piece and Lhasa tone-1 
B £/psu cloud (Western, ‘ shade ’, bssl 
Jüschke, 1881, 593) 
L sibo cool 5 
but cf. also, for Lhasa (no Balti cognate), ps 
sogudu: (he) welcomes bsu-gy- dug 
tapso mounted escort rta-bsu 
B pfelba (verbal noun) diarrhoea bshal-ba 
L fe wash, purge bshal 
tfhobfe: washing chu-bshal 
Balti v-piece and Lhasa tone-2 
B bz Shape, method bzo 
L s make » 
popso: shoemaker dngo-bzo-ba 
B bs four boh 
L f£ p 55 
trop/bft four-cornered gru-bzhi 


Reconstruction based on the above tables and on Appendixes A and B 
gives the following Proto-Tibetan prosodic categories, and their Balti, Golok, 
and Lhasa reflexes : 


P-T B G L 
(i) *1 cluster l cluster r cluster n cluster 
*o piece ‘occlusion’ ‘occlusion’ ‘occlusion’ 
ty 5 v piece v piece tone-2 
Ey v, v. tone-1 


1? My informant for the Skardu dialect stated a preference for pg and pf ; but in his unstudied 
utterances $g and $f seomed at least as common. In the Lhasa dialect ~bf is a fast-tempo 
alternative to -pf. 
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(i) “b cluster b cluster b cluster b cluster 
“ simple initial” 
*f piece ‘occlusion’ ‘occlusion’ ‘liquid’ 
Fy; v piece v piece tone-2 
*o * us Yo, tone-1 


The reason for designating the set of correspondences shown in section (i) 
as *] rather than, for example, as *r or *n, following the Golok or the Lhasa 
type of cluster, are that (i) I have found it more convenient to use *r and *n 
for sets of correspondences that do not involve a lateral-initial cluster (of which 
Balti is the only contemporary dialect to provide an example), and (ii) the 
majority of the corresponding orthographic forms have [initial clusters : 
lt-, Id-, lc-, and lj- (see, for *r, section (B2b), below, and, for examples appro- 
priate to *n, Sprigg, 19680, 310-11). 

In (ii) a Proto-Tibetan category termed *f (from friction) has had to be 
distinguished from the *o term in order to accommodate correspondences in 
which the Balti and the Golok ‘ occlusive’ piece correspond not to the Lhasa 
‘ occlusive’ piece but to the Lhasa ‘liquid’ piece. The criterion that I have 
used in the Lhasa dialect to distinguish ‘ occlusion ’ from the ‘ liquid ' category 
is the potentiality of combining equally with word-initial aspiration and 
non-aspiration (Ph versus P); but word-initial friction combines only with 
non-aspiration, and has, therefore, been assigned, like nasality and lateral 
stricture, to the ‘liquid’ category. 

There is another respect in which the features compared in section (i) 
differ from those compared in section (ii) : in section (1) Balti and Golok v and € 
correspond not only to Lhasa tone-2 and tone-1 tonal classifications respectively 
but also, apart from l-, to word-initial voice and voicelessness in the Lhasa 
initial consonant, which is either plosive or affricative ; in section (ii), on the 
other hand, in which the Lhasa initials are entirely or partially fricative, only 
the correspondence with the tone classification applies, because the Lhasa 
initials are, when word-initial, voiceless, and, when medial, either voiceless or 
mixed, and without voicing contrast. In this latter respect the Lhasa dialect 
is, perhaps, less typical of the non-' cluster ' dialects than Sherpa or Sikkimese : 
for these two dialects the correspondence of Balti and Golok v and ¥ with 
word-initial voice and voicelessness respectively applies to the fricative type of 
initial (section (ii) as well as to the plosive or affricate type (section (i)) ; 
e.g. the tone-2 Sherpa and Sikkimese lexical item zo ‘make’ (bzo), of. Balti bzo 
‘shape, method’, but Lhasa tone-2 so; the Sherpa and Sikkimese tone-2 
lexical item sv ‘ four’ (bzhs), cf. Balti bzi, but Lhasa tone-2 fv; the Sikkimese 
tone-1 lexical item sam of samlo “thinking” (bsam-blo), cf. Lhasa tone-1 sam 
of samlo ; and Sikkimese tone-1 fe: of fe:fe? ‘to say’ (bshad-pa), cf. Lhasa 
tone-1 fe: of fe:ho. 

(b) Phonematic correspondences 

(i) A comparison of the three Balti v-Y pairs of clusters in section (ai) 
above clearly suggests a three-term C-system for Balti; I symbolize these 
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three terms as T, Z, and S. The exponents of each term of this phonematic 
system comprise whatever phonetic features distinguish each of the three pairs 
of clusters from the other two : 


T dentality plosion 
£  palato-alveolarity affrication 
S  alveolarity affrication 


Each of these five features, it is worth noting, also forms part of the exponency 
of a prosodic term, the | term of the eight-term initial system (section II), 
which associates syllable-initial lateral stricture with dentality and plosion 
(]t 1d), with palato-alveolarity and affrication (]£f 1d3), and with alveolarity and 
affrication (Its ldz), with the result that each of those five features has been 
used twice, in the phonematic as well as in the prosodic statement; 18 the 
balance of the phonetic features, the lateral stricture and the voice and voice- 
lessness features, are exclusive to the prosodic statement, the lateral stricture 
to the exponency of the | term, and the two Jast features to the exponency 
of v and *. 

In the Lhasa dialect, on the other hand, the corresponding syllable-initial 
features shown in section (ai) dentality (t/-nd d/-nd), alveolo-palatality 
(tf/-nds ds/-ndz), and alveolarity (1/-]), are exclusively part of the prosodic 
statement, serving, 1n intraverbal junction, to link the syllable final of certain 
preceding lexical items with the syllable initial of their own lexical items: 
-nd- -pd3- -V:-, whence three prosodically different types of piece, termed, 
by reference to corresponding orthographic forms, the t, the c, and the 1; e.g. 


t  -nd- chendé: wise mkhyen-ldan 
tshendo: colour tshon-mdog 
?unde [Gregorian] calendar dbyin-zla 

e  -nds-  lepndsi: minister blon-chen 

l -Ül tfhtlwp blessing byin-rlabs 


(cf. Sprigg, 1968b, 424, 433, 464-7, 501-8, 511-13, 515-17, 523). In consequence 
the second-syllable lexical item of all such compounds is given a prosodic 
classification, according to the type of piece it is exemplified in, and no 
phonematic system needs to be stated for any of the three shown here: 
(t-piece) ldan, mdog, zla; (c-piece) chen; (lpieoe) rlabs (because of con- 
siderable diversity in phonetic form each Lhasa lexical item has been distin- 
guished here by the corresponding orthographic form). Thus, the Balti lexical 
item corresponding to ldan is an example of the T term of the three-term 
C-system statable for l-initial(-piece) lexical items, but the corresponding 
Lhasa lexical item is an example of the t prosodic term, while the form corre- 
sponding to zla is an example of the S phonematic unit in Balti but a further 
example of the t prosodic term in the Lhasa dialect. 

There are, of course, a considerable number of Lhasa-Tibetan lexical items 
that I have not observed in that type of intraverbal junction in which they 


18 On the admissibility, in prosodic analysis, of using a phonetic feature as an exponent of 
a phonematic unit as well as of & prosodic term see Firth, 1957, 16. 
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combine, as second syllable, with a lexical item that has the range of final 
nasal and nasalized sounds n/p/n/n/m/¥:; but it is a reasonable prediction 
that all those with a word-initial dental (t th d), alveolo-palatal (tf tfh dz), or 
lateral (1) either already appear in an example of intraverbal junction unknown 
to me, or have the potentiality of appearing in newly compounded forms, 
in the same types of intraverbal junction, t-piece, c-piece, and l-piece respec- 
tively, as are exemplified above, and have, therefore, an equal claim with 
the Lhasa lexical items corresponding to ldan, mdog, and zla above to be 
classified as t-piece lexical items, or, correspondingly, as c-piece or l-piece, 
the three terms t, c, and | being members of a system comprising 11 terms in all 
(juncture system ; cf. Sprigg, 1968b, 501-33; cf. also, for a corresponding 
system in Burmese, Sprigg, 1963b, 90-6). It is for this reason, a syntagmatic 
reason, that t, c, and | appear in the partial phonological formulae for the 
Lhasa dialect in the table below. 

Since my Golok material is far from complete, I have not attempted to 
classify the Golok cognates of the Balti and Lhasa lexical items either proso- 
dically or phonematically, and have had to be content with merely illustrating 
the corresponding syllable-initial phonetic features without detailed analysis. 

The Balti-Lhasa correspondences, with some support from Golok, give me 
three seta of correspondences, which I have symbolized for Proto-Tibetan in 
the table below as the phonematic units *T, *2, and *S on the assumption that 
the Balti is more conservative than the Lhasa dialect. 

The following table, then, symbolizes phonetically the exponents of each 
of the three terms of the Balti phonematic system combined with the exponents 
of the relevant terms of the two prosodic systems, the | term of the initial 
system and the v and v terms of the voicing system, and presents these 
phonematic and prosodic terms as reflexes of reconstructed Proto-Tibetan 
prosodic terms *] (of an eight-term initial system) and ** and *v (of a two-term 
voicing system) and phonematic terms *T, “5, and *8 of the three-term 
phonematic system statable for the *lo-piece type of lexical item ; 1° it also 


19 In the Balti phonological formulae of this table the symbol ‘o’ (from ‘ occlusion ’) has 
been enclosed in parentheses because all Balti examples of the l-initial piece are also examples 
of the o, or ‘ occlusion °’, piece, as opposed to the ‘ liquid’ piece, as defined at the begmning of 
this section (VI). Every Balt: l-mitial piece therefore implies that the lexical item in which it 
ocours is also, and equally, an example of the occlusion piece (but every example of the occlusion 
piece is not necessarily an example of the l-initial piece). The *o term of the Proto-Tibetan *lo 
formulae has not, however, been enclosed in parentheses; the reason for this is that it might 
well prove to be necessary to recognize a distinotion between *o and a contrasting *liquid (*1) 
category with both of them applicable to the *1 (initial) lexical item, whence *lo contrasting 
with *ll. The orthographio combination Ing- of Written Tibetan supports the posmbility that 
some such category as “ll (*l-oluster *hquid-feature) would be needed, though there is no such 
initial in Balti as *|g, or indeed in any other contemporary dialect known to me (but see 
Jaschke, 1881, p. xix, under ‘Khams’). If such a possibility as *ll (*l-initial *lquid) were 
reconstructed, its Balti, Golok, and Lhasa reflexes would be 


*] (initial) : B simple Gr L aimple, tone-1 
*] (feature) : B liquid G liquid L liquid 
e.g. B Ya G rya L “ya five nga 
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gives, as the Lhasa reflexes of *l, the n term and, in one case, the simple term 
(symbolized as z) of a five-term initial system, n, z, m, b, and g, as the Lhasa 
reflexes of *v and *v, the tonal classifications 1 and 2 of a two-term tone system, 
and, as a further Lhasa reflex of “I, the h term of a two-term aspiration system, 
h and h (cf. Sprigg, 1968b, 625-46) (both word-initial and medial features are 
illustrated for the Lhasa dialect, in that order) : 


P-T Balti Golok Lhasa 
*lovT lo)eT It it Inth t/-nd 
*lovT lo)vT Id 2nth d/-nd 
*lovz No) Hs ru Inch tj/-nds 
*lovz l(o)vz 1dg 2nch d3/-pd3 
*lovS lo)v8 Its l Idh 1/+1 
*lovS lo)v8 ldz rdz 2nth d/-nd 


(spaces in the Golok column of this table mean that my Golok material does 
not include an appropriate example). 

The specimen lexical items, with corresponding orthographic forms, that 
have been given in section (ai) above for the Balti and Lhasa prosodic corre- 
spondences may stand for the phonematic correspondences in the above table 
too; and so may the Golok rows of examples at Appendix A, where it should 
be noted that the Golok example sti: ‘ looked ’ (bltas) in col. 1 of that Appendix 
owes its € to its being a past-tense form. My material does not, unfortunately, 
contain the present-tense form; but analogy would lead me to expect rta 
(cf. ton ‘ show’ (ston) and &tan ‘showed ' (bstan), and Sprigg, 19680, 308-9). 
I am obliged to admit, however, that the second syllable of the Golok cognate 
of da-lta ‘now’, tada or tata, has the simple initial d or t, not the expected 
r-cluster initial of *tayta, and this in spite of the Balti lt of alta and the Lhasa 
nd of thando. 

Analogy would also lead me to expect for the Golok initial ] of Appendix A, 
col. 3, e.g. Jop ‘teach’ (bslab(s), slob), an initial *rts, i.e. *rtsop, to match the 
Golok voiced initial rdz of col. 4; but my expectation has clearly been dis- 
appointed. Similarly, I should have expected Lhasa initial *t/-nd in col. 3 
of Appendix A, i.e. *trp, instead of lvp (tone-1), to match the d/-nd (tone-2) 
of col. 4. The Golok initial | here suggests an earlier “rl, parallel to the existing 
rl of rl: ‘ wind’ (riung), developing to | via r] and ]] (cf. 70 rn zm in the final 
paragraphs of section II). 

It is the Lhasa reflex d/-nd of *lovS (and the corresponding zl- of Written 
Tibetan) and the Golok and Lhasa reflexes of *lovS (|, 1/-1) that are difficult 
to reconcile with the other reflexes ; so some indication of the sort of phonetic 
processes that I would suggest to account for them will not be out of place. 
In making these suggestions I shall be guided by two principles. One of 
these is the principle that I put forward in Sprigg, 1968c, in connexion with 
‘r’ sounds, that Tibetan abhors the duplication of a feature (‘r’ sound, 
occlusion, friction) within the syllable initial, and attempts to dispose of one 
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or other duplicate, thereby also reducing the articulatory complexity of the 
syllable initial. The other guiding principle is that vyafijanabhakts, or glide 
consonants, are readily developed to link friction (1 s x f j) with oral obstruction 
(kg pbmnl; Sprigg, 1968a, 19680; cf. also Li, 1933, 147-8; 1959). 

In the case of * lovS and its reflexes the problem is to account for a difference 
in order of features in the syllable initial: occlusive-fricative (ldz) in Balti, 
but fricative-occlusive, by implication, in the order of symbols in Written- 
Tibetan zl-. In contrast the corresponding Lhasa medial syllable initial nd 
is occlusive only; but it agrees with zl- in being occlusive-final, whereas the 
Balti and Golok clusters are fricative-final (lds rdz). Classical Greek zéa, 
incidentally, provides a striking parallel, with alternative interpretations, as 
fricative-ocolusive (zd) or as occlusive-fricative (dz) (Allen, 1968, 53-7). 

À major reason for allowing myself to be guided by the two principles that 
I have mentioned is that it enables me to avoid having to resort to metathesis, 
a concept that encourages one to ignore the articulatory aspects of the problem. 
Instead I offer a reconstructed phonetic form that transcends the difference 
between the two orders of features and permits alternative lines of develop- 
ment (a) and (b) depending on which of the two duplications of a feature is 
treated as de trop and abandoned, the former in one set of dialects m the 
latter in the other: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


) *dlz > *dl(d)s > Idx > rdz 
* *g(d)z > * 
sls > "s(d)ls > *xdls > To (b) *zdl > *a(d)d > *dld > “ld > *nd > d/-nå 


(by giving a number to each stage I do not mean to imply that alternatives 
(a) and (b) in each column were necessarily synchronic). 

(1) In this stage it is reasonable to assume a voiceless initial fricative (s-) : 
it is voicelessness that combines with the liquid feature m n y r in Balti 
sm sn sy str; (2) a vyafjanabhakts voiced plosive (d) must be assumed at this 
stage in order to account for the voicing of the s- of stage (1) to the z- of stage (3) 
(and, subsequently, the z- of 21-) ; for the voice of z- requires voice combined 
with plosion (d g b); (3) friction (z) is duplicated at this stage, but only 
temporarily ; for one or other duplicate will be treated as superfluous ; (4) the 
duplicated initial of stage (3), friction-occlusion-friction, has been simplified 
to either (a) occlusion-friction (dlz) or (b) friction-ocolusion (zdl), the features 
on which Written-Tibetan zl- is assumed to be based ; (5) a further vyafijana- 
bhakti d arises in both lines of development (a) and (b) ; (6) the complex double- 
plosive initials of stage (5) are simplified, in line (a) to ldz- (occlusive-fricative), 
as in contemporary Balti, and, in line (6), to the occlusive-only, but still double- 
plosive, cluster dld; (7) in line (a) Golok develops r initial as its reflex of 
*] initial, becoming a homophone of ita reflex of *r initial; in line (b) the double- 
plosive cluster of stage (6) is simplified to a single-plosive cluster, perhaps 
through the lateralization of the former cluster-initial d-, and presumably 
becomes a homophone of a former *1d- reflex of *lovT for the Lhasa dialect 
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(if the Lhasa dialect had, instead, followed development (a), it would at this 
stage, presumably, have developed into *ndz- or *nz-, homophonous with its 
reflex of *novB, e.g. -ng of _fenzom ‘smile’ (zhal-’dzwm)); (8) under the 
influence of nd-, the Lhasa and W-T reflex of *novT, the *ld- reflexes of *lov8 
and *lovT alike are nasalized to nd-, which survives in the reading-style pro- 
nunciation used for Written Tibetan ; (9) the stage-8 features survive in the 
Lhasa dialect, but only medially, and in certain types of junction; in word- 
initial position they are simplified, perhaps through devoicing (pd-), to the 
partially-voiced single initial consonant (d-) of the present time. 

The phonetic processes that I would reconstruct for *lov8 and its Balti, 
Golok, and Lhasa reflexes are somewhat similar : 


1 2 3 4 b 
(a) *el(t)s- > *]ts- > its- 
"emo JAH 
(i) “+ 

The stages are: (1) friction is duplicated, and therefore due to be simplified. 
The (a) line of development then goes through stages 2-4 as follows: (2) a 
vyafijanabhakts t develops ; (3) the cluster is simplified to an occlusive-fricative 
sequence, getting rid of the fricative duplication in the process, perhaps through 
the lateralization of the former cluster-initial friction; the cluster is now 
voiceless throughout; (4) the cluster is now further simplified to the form it 
hasin contemporary Balti. The (6) line of development goes through stages 2-5 : 
(2) the cluster is simplified, getting rid of the fricative duplication, to a fricative- 
obstructive sequence, the features presumably symbolized by the sl- of the 
orthography ; (3) in (ii) the Lhasa initial, and the reading-style pronunciation 
of Written Tibetan, are simplified to a single consonant, balanced by the 
additional complexity of a tonal classification (tone-1), while, in (i), Golok is 
taken to have rhotacized the cluster-initial s of stage (2), under the influence 
of its r-cluster initial, but probably without voicing it—indeed it would seem 
more likely to have extended voicelessness to the whole cluster; (4) voiceless- 
ness is a feature of the whole cluster, in which the initial has been lateralized ; 
(b) the cluster has been simplified to the single voiceless initial consonant |. 

(ii) An examination of the Balti b-oluster-piece examples at (aii) above 
suggests a two-term C-system for lexical items of that prosodic type. I have 
symbolized these two phonematic units as 8 and X; their phonetic exponents 
are: 

S alveolarity laminality (i.e. blade articulation) 
£L  palato-alveolarity ^ apieality (i.e. tip articulation) 


As in section (i) above I again give a table illustrating the phonetic exponents 
of each of these two Balti phonematic terms in combination with the phonetic 
exponents of the b term of the initial system (section II) and of the v and v 
terms of the voicing system. 
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Not all Lhasa cognates of Balti b-initial lexical items are also classifiable 
as b-initial, in terms of the Lhasa-dialeot initial system referred to in section (i) 
above (n, z, b, m, g); some are simple-initial, symbolized as z-piece. Corre- 
sponding to the two terms, ? and v, of the Balti voicing system Lhasa has, 
again, the tonal classifications 1 and 2 (I have little doubt that Golok will be 
found to match Balti in this respect ; my data are not sufficient to prove it) ; 
and corresponding to the Balti phonematic units Lhasa again has a prosodic 
term, another of the terms of the 11-term juncture system already referred to 
in section (i), conveniently symbolized as s. Lexical items of the s prosodic 
type can be further divided prosodically into y and y according as their syllable- 
initial consonants are palatal or non-palatal, with matching vowel features, 
of degree of fronting and closeness (of. Sprigg, 1968b, palatalization system, 
583-93). The y corresponds to the Balti £ term, and the y to the S. These 
Balti and Lhasa correspondences, with such support as my limited Golok 
material affords, are symbolized for Proto-Tibetan, in the following table, by 
b, o, v, *, S, and 2.24 


P-T Balti Golok Lhasa 
*bovS bov E/ps i/ps lb/zsy s/-(p) 
*bovS bovS bz -Z 2b/zsy M 
*bovX bovE  E£/pf lb/zsy j/-(n/b)f 
*bovz bovE bs bg 2b /zsy T 


(again, as in section (i), a space in the Golok column means that my corpus 
does not, unfortunately, include an appropriate example). For Balti and Lhasa 
examples, and corresponding orthographic forms, see section (aii) above, and, 
for Golok, the following : 


Xsamflo/ps&:Blo reflection bsam-blo Lhasa sam- (tone 1) 
ytrolsd: good custom — srol-bzang 
bzv/i four bzhs 


In the second of these examples I have had to be content with intraverbal- 
junction features; but analogy would lead me to expect bz in word-initial 
position ; cf. Balti bzü:mo ‘ good ' (bzang-po), and Lhasa .sag' bo and “kje ps: 
* profit’ (khe-bzang). 


(2) n- and m-cluster initial piece 

Since (i) the Balti and Lhasa dialects do not have nasal clusters in word- 
initial position, (ii) nasal clusters in medial position in the Lhasa dialect, 
though not uncommon, do not distinguish voice and voicelessness, and (iii) the 
Balti nasal clusters in medial position do distinguish voice and voicelessness 
but number only six examples, it is more instructive to illustrate the exponents 


16 Formulae for the Balti b initial differ from those of the Balti | mitial (ection (1)) ın the 
status of the o (‘ occlusive ") term : 1n the l-initial formulae the o was placed in brackets because 
it is invariably imphed by the | term; in the b-initial formulae, on the other hand, o.is not 
necessarily implied by the b term, because there is a contrasting | (' liquid ") type of piece, bl, 
e.g. fi-, in fla/flog/flos ' plait’ ((b)sle/Ihas) (cf. p. 563, n. 19). 4 
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of v and v in the n-cluster and the m-cluster initial piece from Golok. I limit 
my examples here to the Golok m-cluster piece, with Lhasa m-cluster, n-cluster, 
and simple-initial correspondences (medial features are again indicated by a 
hyphen) : 


Golok m-cluster piece ; Lhasa m-oluster, n-cluster, or simple-initial piece 


G ¥-piece mth mtsh mtfh mkh mir 
v-piece md mz mg 
L tonel th tsh/| DA phy [ es kh &r/-nàr 
tone-2 d/-nd z g/-mg dr/ | d 
Examples 
G  mthemoge of the thumb mithe-bo's 
L thsboe: n " » 
G mitsho lake mtsho 
L tsho 5 3i 
"jo mts(h)o blue-glittering lake ^ g.yu-mtsho 
-kho mz: armament go-mishon 
G  mtfhodm offering-lamp mchod-me 
L tfhe: eab, drink meohod 
_tfha-mds 9: libation of tea ja-mchod 
G  mkhenpo abbot mkhan-po 
“kjem- bo s ^ 
G  miípoya firm mkhregs-pa 
L -tag(b)o " " 
G mitrana cord ()phreng-ba 
L “tren-o/"phen-e 35 5 
" cul rosary phyag-(’)phreng 
G mda arrow mda’ 
L da m » 
mendo gun me-mda 
G mzo oross-bred yak mdzo 
L zo 35 š 5; 
“Po-mze: master tailor dbu-mdzad 
G  mgjoya quick mgyogs-pa 
L giog (b)o » » 
-do-mgjo: [stone weight] rdo-mgyogs (if this mgyogs is the 
same) 
G  mdrombo guest mgron-po 
L .ürem bo 
des] F 
Ern: feast sku-mgron 


“ko ndr§: 
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G mêri rice "bras 

L dre: $) 3> 
~fa-mdrs: curry and rice sha~’ bras 
_fe-ndre: rice (honorific) bzhes-’ bras 


In my Golok material there are no examples of an initial cluster mdz. The 
Golok form corresponding to the initial mj of Written-Tibetan mjal ‘ meet’, 
which I had expected to yield a Golok m-cluster *mdz, in fact yielded the 
n-cluster nds (ndga:), which my informant spelt phonetically as ja’; and the 
limited time available to me did not allow me to test other likely lexical items 
(Jüschke, 1881, in fact lists only four other items with initial mj). 

Golok m-cluster lexical items commonly correspond to Lhasa n-cluster 
items, as in three of the above examples (mda', 'phreng, mgron), while 'bras 
shows evidence for both n-cluster (_fe-ndre:) and m-cluster ("fa^ márs:) classifica- 
tions. Only two lexical items in the above examples are unequivocally m-cluster 
in both Golok and Lhasa: mchod, mgyogs ; one other, mtsho, shows evidence 
in the Lhasa dialect for both a m-cluster classification and for a aimple-initial 
classification: ^jo^mts(h)o versus .gja dzo/.gja tso (rarely also .gja mzo); 
the remainder, mte, mdzo, mkhan, and mkhregs, give no support for any other 
classification, in the Lhasa dialect, than simple-initial because I have no 
record of any of them as appearing in intraverbal (or medial) junction, in 
which type of junction alone could there be criteria of the m or the n cluster 
in that dialect. 

It will be observed that I have left out of account, in the previous paragraph, 
all lexical items that have initial labiality and plosion : 


G  9-piece mph 
v-piece mb 
L “tone-l ph/-mb 
tone-2 b/-mb 

Examples 

G  mdampheyge ofa target mda’-’phen-gys ('phen/"phangs/phong 
* throw ’) 

L gjxmbt: target rgyab-’ben (in which the nasality of 
the m is attributable to junction 
with the second of the two lexical 
items) 

G = mbantsham masked dance "bag- cham 

L  .baktifam 3$ » m 

-jemba mask (honor.) zhal-’bag 


The reason for this is that in all other m-initial clusters the features associated 
with m- are non-homorganic (non-labial) ; but in the n cluster, on the other 
hand, the nasality is combined with the same place of articulation as the 
following consonant, including labiality. Tibetan orthography, incidentally, 
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supports this decision in favour of treating mph- and mb- as n-oluster, by 
symbolizing them with the a chung (’ph-, b). 

(a) Prosodic systems 

Reconstruction based on the above table gives the following Proto-Tibetan 
prosodic categories, with their Golok, Balti, and Lhasa reflexes : 


P-T G B L 
*m cluster m cluster (m cluster) m cluster 
“simple initial ’ n cluster 
“simple initial’ 
*o piece * occlusion ° * occlusion * occlusion ' 
*y piece v-piece (v piece) tone 2 
* 9 piece -piece (* piece) tone 1 


(I have placed certain Balti reflexes in parentheses to indicate that the number 
of lexical items that exemplify them is very small.) 


(b) Phonematic systems 

1f I exclude for the moment those Golok m-piece lexical items which have 
rhotacized initials (mtr mdr), and their Lhasa and Balti cognates (Lhasa 
tr/-ndr dr/-ndr dr/-mdr; Balti (Khapalu) gr br), I need to state a four-term 
initial-consonant system for Proto-Tibetan *m-cluster *o-piece lexical items : 
*T, *S, *Z, and *K. The Golok reflexes of these terms I also symbolize as 
T, 8, Z, and K ; their phonetic exponents are : 


T dentality plosion laminality 
8 gingivality affrication 35 

x alveolo-palatality F dorsality 
K velarity plosion 5j 


In the following table I have set its Golok reflex against each of the terms of 
the Proto-Tibetan *m-cluster *o-piece initial-consonant system, together with 
the pair of syllable-initial features (v-piece, 9-piece) from which the Golok 
exponents of each phonematic term are drawn ; I have also added the syllable- 
initial features of cognates in the Balti and Lhasa dialects appropriate to 
word-initial position, and to medial position too where it is instructive to do so . 


PT Golok Balti Lhasa 
*movT movT mth th th 1 (tone) 
*movT movT md d d/-nd 2(,, ) 
*mov8 movS  mtsh tsh/-mtsh ish/-mx 1 
*mov8 movS mz z z/-mz 2 
*movZzZ movi mtfh tfh/-mtfh tfh/-(m)dg 1 
*movX d3/-m3 ds 2 
*movK >- motK mkh -mkh kh 1 
*movK movK mg g g/-mg 22 


11 The function of the to and the o in the Proto-Tibetan and the Golok phonological formulae 
is to distinguish them from the contrasting categories *liquid (#1) and liquid (1) that would be 
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Examples are the lexical items given earlier in this section (2), with the 
addition of the following : 


*mo9S Balti rgjamtsho river misho ‘lake’ 
mov » Xxlmtfhu embitteredness mehin “liver” 
*movi »  bamgok (Skardu) cow's tail hair myug “tail” 
bamdzok (Khapalu) 
Lhasa .dgo9 ma: at the (tail) end 
*movK Balti xlomkhon skilled in singing mkhan ' skilled’ 22 


If I had thought fit to include the rhotacized Golok m-piece initials mtp 
and mdr on the same terms as the non-rhotacized initials mth, md, mtsh, 
mz, etc., I should have needed a five-term initial-consonant system instead of 
the four-term system stated above; and the fifth term might have been 
symbolized as R. In that case its phonetic exponents would have been : 

R alveolarity, affrication, apicality, 
drawn from the following Golok initials, with the initials of Lhasa and Balti 
cognates for comparison, and set against formulae reconstructed for Proto- 
Tibetan : 


P-T Golok Balti Lhasa 
*movR movR mir none tp/-ndr, etc. 1 (tone) 
*movR movR mdr ke dr/ hod 2 (tone) 

br -mdr 


Examples are as above, with the addition of the following from the Khapalu 
dialect of Balti, and their Golok and Lhasa cognates : 


Balti . Golok Lhasa 
gron feast mdrombo guest -ürem bo guest “kondré: feast 
bres rice mari: rice dre: rice -sendre: rice 


(Written Tibetan mgron, 'bras) 


However, syntagmatic considerations oblige me to separate these Golok 
m-cluster initials in mtp and mdr from the other four types of m-cluster initial 
considered above (mth md mtsh mz, etc.): (i) apico-alveolar friction (r 7) 
combines only with apico-alveolar occlusion, not with lamino-dental plosion, 
lamino-gingival affrication, or any of the other non-nasal occlusive features of 
the m cluster ; (ii) in reverse, apico-alveolar occlusion occurs only in combina- 
tion with apico-alveolar friction ; and (ii) the vowel that follows mir and mdr 


needed to deal with such other Golok m-initial clusters as my mp mn (Appendix B, cols. 11, 
12, 14) and reconstructions based on them; but, since the symbols T, S, Y, and K would not 
be used for those Golok ml (and Proto-Tibetan *ml) phonological formulae, the phonematic 
symbols T, S, E, and K imply the prosodic terms o and *o, and make it possible to dispense 
with them in all formulae in which these phonematic symbols appear. 

** T should hke to include Balti -mg and -md in this section, as exemplified by snamsol 
‘nostril’ sna-mtshul and snamdol ‘ whiskers’ (t sna-rdal, sna-rdol) ; but the vowel quality of 
the first syllable, A rather than a, shows that contemporary Balti at least treats the m as final 
in the first syllable, not as initial in the second. 
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is fully voiced in either case.?3 These three associations of features provide 
grounds for distinguishing a rhotacized syllable-initial piece (r piece) from all 
non-rhotacized (T) types of piece, and, in this instance, the non-rhotacized 
type of m-cluster piece (mr) analysed phonematically above. Similar con- 
siderations also apply to the prosodic analysis of the Lhasa and the Balti 
dialects, with the significant difference that apico-alveolar friction combines 
with velarity and labiality in Khapalu Balti (as well as with alveolarity), 
whence the Khapalu Balti initials kp gr pp br.?* 

Balti, in fact, and especially Khapalu Baiti, shows the analysis and com- 
parison of these initials to be less straightforward than one would have expected 
from Golok, Lhasa, and Skardu-Balti cognates (Golok mtr mdr; Lhasa ip dr 
-n/mdr; Skardu tp dr pp br) and reinforces the syntagmatic grounds for 
distinguishing the rhotacized piece (r) from the non-rhotacized (r). 

Khapalu Balti distinguishes two places of articulation, velar and labial 
(but not alveolar), for voiceless rhotacized initials (kp pp), and three, velar, 
labial, and alveolar, for voiced rhotacized initials (gr br dr), e.g. 


kpinm3 elbow [?mkhrig-ma wrist] 
ppa kick phra gron feast  mgron 
bres rice bras dra equal “dra 


The problem is to determine which of these Balti initials correspond to the 
Golok m-cluster initials mty mdr; and my Golok material is too scanty for me 
to do this with any certainty; however, the Khapalu-Balti apico-alveolar- 
initial lexical item dra ‘equal’ (dra) is clearly a cognate of the Golok -ndra 
of rkoendra “ image, likeness ’ (sbu-'dra), not a m-cluster but a n-oluster lexical 
item. This Khapalu-Balti lexical item, and others in dr-, regularly correspond 
to n-cluster lexical items in the Lhasa dialect, e.g. kondre ‘image’ (sku-'dra), 
and the second lexical item of fundri ‘ ghost? (shi-'dre). Khapalu-Balti dr-initial 
lexical items are therefore excluded from further consideration here, as being 
in all probability related to Golok n-cluster lexical items (Tibetan orthography 
also provides support for not associating these Khapalu-Balti lexical items 
in dr-, and their Lhasa cognates (in dr/-ndr), with the Golok m-cluster type of 
lexical item : it has no such initials as *mdr and *mthr).*5 

My material does not include Golok and Lhasa cognates for relevant 
Khapalu-Balti lexical items in the voiceless labial initial pp, e.g. pra ppi pret 
* kick, lessen, angle’ (phra, ’phrs, (’)phret); but for Balti lexical items in the 
voiced labial initial br the Lhasa cognates are n-cluster, and the Golok are 
m-cluster ; e.g. 


13 But of. the partially voiceless vowel of the non-rhotacized initials mth mtsh mtfh mkh, 
contrasting with the fully voiced vowel of md mz and mg syllables. 

“The Khapalu-Balti apico-alveolar rhotacized initials are tr and dr, e.g. trok, tri, dre, dra 
‘aix, smell, demon, equal’ (drug, dri, 'dre, 'dra); there is no tr to match the two voiceless 
aspirated initials kp and py (of. also section TI(B)). 

535 For an interpretation of 'dr- as 'r- see Li, 1959, 58-9, and Li, 1938, 147-8 ; cf. also Chang, 
unpublished, pp. IV.5-9. 
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Balti, simple-initial Golok, m-cluster Lhasa, n-cluster 
bres rice mdri: rice -fo ndre: rice 
bromzes pock-mark mürumba pock-mark "p ndrom smallpox 
brok dragon müruk thunder -ijha"ndru: gryphon 


(bras, bras, bzhes-bras;  'brum-rjes, *brum-pa, lha-brum; “brug, ‘brug, 
bya-'brug). In such a case as this, where the Lhasa dialect supports a *n-cluster 
reconstruction but the Golok & *m-cluster, one might be tempted to prefer 
the Golok, as being the more conservative (indeed the m-cluster piece is well 
on the way to being merged with the n-cluster piece in the Lhasa dialeot) ; 
but a more significant factor is the labislity feature in the Balti initial br 
(both Khapalu and Skardu dialects being in agreement here): the two criteria 
of the Golok and the Lhasa m cluster are (i) that the nasality must be labial, 
and (ii) that the associated plosive, affricate, fricative, or nasal must be non- 
homorganic, ie. non-labial; and the labiality of the Balti plosive-initial br 
therefore supporte a *n-cluster reconstruction via a conjectural homorganic 
nasal-and-plosive initial *mbr, giving place to *mbdr (cf. also Sprigg, 1968a, 
165-6, and Sprigg, 19680, 310). The same argument would apply to the Balti 
voiceless initial pp, with orthographic support: "phr-, but no *mphr-. 

The only Khapalu-Balti rhotacized initials left to be accounted for are, 
therefore, the rhotacized velar initials, voiceless (kp) and voiced (gr). Here 
again my scanty Golok material does not include a cognate for any of my 
Balti lexical items in kp- ; though the orthography (mkhrig-ma), if historically 
sound, supports a *m-cluster reconstruction from Khapalu-Balti kpamé 
‘elbow’. In the case of the Balti voiced-initial lexical item gron ‘feast’ 
(mgron), on the other hand, I have a Golok m-piece cognate in mdrombo 
“guest” (mgron-) and a Lhasa n-piece cognate in kondré:, kondrj: ‘ guest’ 
(sku-mgron). Here, the labiality argument that I used against a *m-cluster 
reconstruction from Golok mdri:, Lhasa fendre:, and Balti bres does not apply ; 
and the velarity of the Balti form is consistent with a *m-cluster reconstruction. 
via conjectural non-homorgantc nasal-and-plosive initials *mgr and *mgdr. 

If these arguments are accepted, Proto-Tibetan lexical items can be 
reconstructed that are both *m-cluster-initial and *r-piece. The reflex of *r 
would be rin the Golok, Lhasa, and Balti dialects ; but the reflex of *m would 
be m in Golok, n in Lhasa, and simple-initial in Balti, and, since no paradigmatic 
(consonantal) differentiation would be possible in the initial of *mr lexical 
items, there would be no need to set up a reconstructed initial-consonant 
system for items of this prosodic type : 


P-T K-B simple, r Lha. n-piece, r Gol. m-piece, r 

*mvr YKr [7] kpin(m3) nr “trag (b)o mtr mtipoya 

*mvr vKr gron nvr .dren( ga) myr mürombo 
(ko) ndr$: 


(Khapalu-Balti ‘elbow’ (? mkhrig-ma ‘ wrist’); L, G “solid” (mkhregs-pa) ; 
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B ‘feast’ (mgron), L ‘ guest-house’ (mgron-khang), G ‘ guest’ (mgron-po), 
L “guest” (sku-mgron)). 

The examples that I have given in section (A) will, I hope, suffice to illustrate 
the ‘ occlusive ' type of piece in the Balti, Golok, and Lhasa dialects, and for 
the Proto-Tibetan *o-feature-piece and *f-feature-piece correspondences, and 
also for the consequential Balti and Golok voicing systems and the Proto- 
Tibetan terms *v and * that are based on them; I now wish to consider the 
‘liquid ’-feature, or ‘liquid’, type of piece (1 piece), and the Proto-Tibetan 
*] piece based on comparison of the 1 piece in the three dialects. 


(B) ‘ Laquid ' (-feature) piece ; w, y, or o piece 

The ‘liquid’ piece (Appendix B, cols. 11—16) differs from the ‘ occlusive’ 
type in the following two major respects: (i) ‘ liquid "-piece clusters in Balti 
belong neither to the completely voiced nor to the completely voiceless type 
but to a mixed type, in which both voicelessness and voice are represented, 
and in that order, e.g. yn str xj, while in Golok a majority of them will be seen 
to be completely voiced, e.g. rl y(e)m mn, thcugh some of them contrast with 
the mixed type of voicing features, e.g. ry rm versus pg ym; but (ii), whether 
voiced throughout or mixed, ' liquid ’-feature clusters show no voicing contrast 
to match the syntagmatic voice-voicelessness distinction on which the ‘ voicing ’ 
system (v, 9) of the ‘ occlusive ’-piece type af syllable is based (whence also 
Proto-Tibetan *v and *¢ for *o and *f lexical items). 

In dialect comparison too, as between Balti and Golok on the one hand 
and Lhasa on the other, it is noteworthy that lexical items classified in Balti 
and Golok as ‘liquid ’-feature-piece (or l-piece) cluster-initial lexical items 
differ from ‘ occlusive ’-feature-piece (or o-piece) cluster-initial lexical items : 
the former correspond exclusively to tone-1 Lhasa lexical items, but the latter 
correspond to either tone-l or tone-2. The ‘ liquid ’-piece cluster-initial lexical 
items are also classifiable as r-, s-, g-, or b-cluster in Balti, and as also r-, g-, 
b-, or m-cluster in Golok ; the Lhasa cognates are in all cases tone-1 and in 
most cases ‘ simple-initial’, though consonant clusters in medial junction 
(-yn -mp) provide grounds for classifying a few of them as ‘ cluster-initial’ : 
g-cluster (-nn) and m-cluster (-mn), as opposed to ‘ simple-initial' (n- =n). 
I illustrate these correspondences in the follcwing table, and have added to 
them examples in which a Golok ‘ cluster-initial’ piece (r-cluster, g-cluster) 
corresponds, exceptionally, to a Balti ‘ simple-initial ’ piece (G rp, By; G y(o)p, 
By): 


123 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
G m ry mp Y(ejn yon pm rl ptr gej cluster 
B Ip xm sm xl str xj $s 
Y pj yj m simple E 
L = I "Jg -m `m “l ~s 7j - tone-1 
-n/-mp m-cluster T 


"n/-9n '  g-oluster 5 
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Examples 
` Golok Balti Lhasa 
1 rya ya “ya (tfø:) no 
2 yna/rnes/rnos “na/ ng / yg: 
3 mi: xmol “yy: (gja) ny: 
4 mpe: nje/njes “pe: (kwo)-mpe:(bo) 
5 y(o)ni: ju "pi: (tfo)"pni: 
6 yomg muk “mi: (khym)-mi: 
T ymoen smen “mê: (coy) mê 
8 rid: xlon “16: (the:)-16 
9 rtrin(bo) strun "sum(bo) 
10 Bojm xju(u) “jo (gwy:) jo 


(‘ five’ (Inga), ‘fifteen’ (bco-lnga); ‘reap’ (rnga/brngas/rngos); ‘silver’ 
(also, for Balti and Lhasa, ‘sweat’ (rngul)) (dngul), ‘ Chinese silver’ (rgya- 
dngul); ‘tan’ (Balti, ‘ massage’) (mnyed), ‘tanner’ (ko-mnyed-pa) ; ‘two’ 
(gnyts), ‘twelve’ (beu-gnyis); ‘eye’ (mig) (also dmtg), ‘eye of a needle’ 
(khab-mig); ‘medicine’ (sman), ‘emetic’ (skyug-sman); ‘air’ (rlung), 
' dust-storm’ (thal-rlung); ‘worm’ (srin), ‘worm’ (erín-bu); ‘ turquoise’ 
(g.yu), ‘ turquoise (honor)? (mgul-g.yu)). 

In the absence of fuller Golok material it would be hazardous to give firm 
reconstructions based on the above correspondences; I wish, however, to 
propose certain tentative Proto-Tibetan prosodic systems, and try and account 
for anomalies. These prosodic systems include such terms as: (1) *l-feature, 
(2) *s-cluster, (3) *r-cluster, (4) *g-cluster. 


(1) *Feature system: *l 

The other two terms of the Proto-Tibetan *feature system, the *o term and 
the *f term, so named from ‘ occlusion’ and ‘ friction’ respectively, and their 
reflexes in Balti, Golok, and Lhasa, were stated in section (A) above; corre- 
sponding reflexes for the third term of that system, *] (from ' liquid’), are : 

#1: Balti 1, Golok 1, Lhasa 1; 

the examples given at (2a-c) below, for *s, *r, and *g clusters, will all serve 
equally well as examples of *l of the “feature system; i.e. as examples of 
*gl, *rl, and *gl. 

(2) *Initial system 

The Balti, Golok, and Lhasa cluster initials and simple initials of Appendix B, 
cols. 11-16 and 21 provide reflexes for the five terms *s, *r, *g, “b, and *m of 
the seven-term “initial system that combine with the “| term of the three-term 
“feature system comprising *l, *o, and *f (so named from ‘ liquid ’, ‘ occlusive ’, 
and ‘fricative °), as *sl, *rl, *gl, *bl, and *ml. The *n term of the *initial 
system does not combine with the *l term of the *feature system; but the 
remaining term of the *initial system, also designated *l following the ortho- 
graphy, has already been shown, in (Alai) above, to combine with the *o term 
of the *feature system, and can probably be held to combine with the *] term 
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of the *feature system too, whence “ll, asa means of accounting for the set of 
initial-consonant correspondences in Balti ya, Golok rya, and Lhasa “ya “five” 
(Inga) of col. 1 of the examples shown earlier in this section (B) (further 
supported by such forms as Jüschke's ‘ Khams Ina’, for a discussion of which 
see Réna-Tas, 1966, 27-9, 141-2; cf. also p. 563, n. 19). As examples of the 
*initial system in combination with the *] term of the *feature system I take 
*s, *r, and *g. 

(a) *s 

The Balti, Golok, and Lhasa reflexes of the Proto-Tibetan *s-cluster term 
of the *initial system for those lexical items which are also *l-feature are : 


*|*s: Balti s, Golok r, Lhasa ‘simple’ + tone 1; e.g. 


Balti Golok Lhasa English 
1 snup(ma) “nun(bo) old 
ynan(ma) ~pt:(me) Nyingma [order] 

2 smon ymon “mê: medicine 

3 snaa ~Pa(mdgo:) (?) ear 26 

4 syon(po) (mtsho)rnon -yom(bo) blue, Blue Lake 
(1, mying-pa, rnying-ma; 2, sman; 3, rna-ba, rna-mchog **; 4, sngon(-po), 
mtsho-sngon). 


It is noteworthy that the Lhasa tonal reflex of *s is tone 1 when *s is 
combined with *l (feature), i.e. “sl, but not when *s is combined with *o 
(feature), i.e. “so (Ala). In the latter combination (*so) there is the further 
need to refer to the voicing system, according to which tone 1 is the Lhasa 
reflex of *9 (*sov) and tone 2 the reflex of *v (*sov). This difference emphasizes 
the importance of the feature system that can be set up for each of the three 
contemporary dialects in relation to the *feature system of Proto-Tibetan, 
and the importance of dealing with liquid-initial lexical items separately from 
ocolusive-initial lexical items in Tibetan phonological analyses and, con- 
sequently, in Tibeto-Burman reconstruction. 

(b) *r 

The corresponding reflexes of *r cluster for lexical items that are also 
examples of *l feature, i.e. “rl, seem to be the following, though my scanty 
Golok material limite the number of cognates that I can draw on: 


*] *r: Balti r, Golok r, Lhasa ‘ simple’ + tone 1; e.g. 


Balti Golok Lhasa English Written Tibetan 
rpo “yo roast rngod /brngos 
pmakha p/rma “ma wound rma 
yojox habit (b)snyog “ crave for’ 


20 Jagohke, 1881, gives ' *ndm-d’og or ’dm-2’og ' aa colloquial for rnd-ba (with an orthographio 
form ' rná-m'og ', p. 312); but “Pa 18 too ill-supported to be treated as a cognate of Balti sna 
and the reading-style form “na (Roerich, 1958, 134 gives ‘ina’ for Golok) ; of. Jaschke, 1881, 605, 
snam-brag and ’am-bag, the only other comparable pair. 
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(Balti has no such initial as yn; my Golok material does not contain an 
example of y/rn- either, though such an initial is to be expected: Roerich, 
1958, 134, gives ‘ina’ for ‘ nose’ (sna)). 

It is, however, necessary to take note of two types of exception to these 
reflexes: (i) while the above Balti items are valid for both Khapalu and 
Skardu dialects, there are a number of lexical items for which Skardu has 
a 8 cluster but Khapalu a r cluster; e.g. 


Skardu Khapalu 
spit rout wrinkle "yid 
sujen rojen relation gnyen 
sna/syes/snos  ypa/rnos/rpos reap rnga/brngas [rngos 


(ii) corresponding to the Golok r cluster of rpi: ‘ silver’ (dngul) Balti has the 
g cluster xm- of xmol. 

(i) Of these two Balti dialects it is the Khapalu that is generally the more 
conservative in syllable-initial features. Other things being equal, then, it 
would seem preferable to follow the Khapalu dialect in discrepancies of this 
sort, and to explain the Skardu s-cluster forms as an extension of this sort of 
cluster to original r-cluster forms under the influence of analogy. Alternatively, 
it might seem better to allow Written-Tibetan orthography to decide such 
problems, on the assumption that the orthographic form antedates any con- 
fusion between the s cluster and the r cluster in Balti; for this purpose one 
would need to know the date of the sources cited by Jüschke and other lexico- 
graphers as authorities for a particular orthographic form, especially where 
Jüschke, for example, gives both s cluster and r cluster for the same lexical 
item, e.g. (p. 195) rnyt and snyt ‘snare’, (p. 134) rngas and sngas ‘ bolster’, 
and (p. 427) smug-pa and rmugs-pa ‘fog’. There is also the further problem, 
illustrated by gnyen above, that the orthography is sometimes opposed to 
both s cluster and r cluster alike. 

(ii) On the second point Lhasa-dialect “pwy: and the spelling-style pro- 
nunciation of Written Tibetan as -pwyl both support the velarity of rok 
against the labiality of xmol, and, with the labiality, the r cluster; for the 
g cluster has no velar member (*xq) in any dialect known to me, nor is there 
any means of symbolizing such a cluster within the conventions of Tibetan 
orthography (*gng- is not a permitted initial sequence).*? 

I would myself account for the xm- of the Balti form xmol ‘silver’ (dngul), 
as well as for its Balti homophone xmol ‘ sweat (rngul), by first distinguishing 
Balti back rounded syllables, under the prosodic term w, from both front spread 
syllables (or y syllables) and neutral syllables (or o syllables) (cf. Sprigg, 1968b, 
534-72): the vowels of w syllables are related to a different set of initial- 
consonant features from those of the y or the e type of syllable, including 


87 Jdachke, 1881, however, gives “ yani ' [? error for * yhul "| as the Khams form, and ‘ yhul ' 
(or * xmul ") as the Balti (p. xix). No such initials as yy or xy appear in Ray's northern-Kham 
(Kanze) or southern-Kham (Batang) material (Ray, 1965); but Roerich, 1958, gives ' Ini, 
RAG, dnul’, for Rebkong Amdo, his ‘X’ symbolizing ‘ un son uvalaire spirantisó' (pp. 28, 115). 
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among those features uvularity (x &) as opposed to the velarity (x y) of y and 
9 syllables. The two Balti lexical items xmol are w syllables ; and it would 
be tempting to state that the vowels of all Balti w syllables (u o ə ») combine 
with initial xm and not with initial pp. That, however, is not the case; for 
Balti has pp- in the lexical item rpgo/puos ‘roast’ (rngod/brngos), which is 
equally of the w type with the forms xmol, thus proving that it is perfectly 
possible to have initial yp, a r cluster containing velarity, in the w type of 
syllable. If rgo, then why not also *rgol? 

Though rgo and xmol are indeed both w syllables, they differ from each 
other in one important respect, degree of stricture : the vowel of the two forms 
xmal is between close and half-close, and is in any case closer than the vowel of 
Ino/rnos (half-open). It is, therefore, necessary to make a further distinction, 
that of ‘ close -vowel syllables, like xmol, from ‘ open '-vowel syllables like 
Ino/rgos; but, since a two-term vowel harmony based on degrees of closure 
is à feature of Balti, one would wish to make a close-open prosodic distinction 
in any case.*® I would account for the phonetic processes of the change by 
postulating two close-vowel lexical items *rgol (dngul, rngul), which developed 
a heavily lip-rounded initial *yw usual with velars but, in this case, carried 
to the point of labial closure simultaneous with the velar closure (*pjmw-) or 
following closely on it (*pzymw-) ; the three-consonant initial cluster was then 
simplified to the current two-consonant cluster xm-, still characterized by 
strong lip-rounding, in which the x takes its voicelessness and friction from 
the former *r, and its uvulanty from the velarity of the former *y combined 
with backness of vowel o. 

Such an articulatory process, confined to syllables with close back rounded 
vowels, would mean that the Balti r cluster pn- and g cluster xm- in w-syllable 
lexical items would be prosodically distributed reflexes of a Proto-Tibetan 
*rD- in *w-syllable lexical items (*wrD-) as follows : 

P-T Balti 
g cluster r cluster 
c(lose) xm- 
o(pen) p0- 
The g cluster xm contrasts, in Balti close-piece w syllables, with the 


r cluster rm ; e.g. 
i luster xmol silver, sweat 
lable) c(l 5^ : 
WANA | croce Pee) { r cluster rpmok fog 


(dngul, rngul ; rmugs-pa ‘ fog, sluggish ’). 

Although both initials have labial nasality (m) in common, and appear to 
contrast only in respect of x versus p, 1f my speculations are correct, it would 
be fruitless to limit one’s interest to those features in isolation : it is as a cluster 
that xm is significant, owing the uvularity of the x to a former velar nasal (y), 


*wrl- w (syllable) 1 


28 Though not dealt with in detail the significance of degree of vowel closure 1s indicated in 
Sprigg, 1967, 189. 
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the nasality and voice of m also to the former velar nasal, the voicelessness 
and friction of the x to a former voiceless apico-alveolar roll (r), and, last but 
not least, the labiality of m to the closeness and lip-rounding of the following 
vowel (a). It is only in combination, as a cluster (g cluster), that ym makes 
sense as the reflex of Proto-Tibetan *rD- in the *w type of lexical item, while 
ym- is the Balti reflex of the contrasting initial *rM- in the same (*w) prosodic 
type of lexical item, i.e. of *wrM-. It would be vain to expect to be able to 
account for xmo- as a Balti development of *sna~ in a type of syllable other 
than one with lip-rounding and a close-vowel tongue position among its 
features, i.e. a syllable that is, prosodically, w (in contrast with y and 9) and 
* close ’ (in contrast with ‘ open ’). 

While Balti, if analysed prosodically, offers two different types of cluster as 
reflexes of Proto-Tibetan *rI)-, the complementarily distributed g-cluster and 
r-cluster reflexes xm and fy respectively, as in xmol and pgo/rgos, Golok, as 
far as my material goes, has r cluster as its constant reflex. Balti, similarly, 
appears to have a constant cluster reflex, r-cluster, as reflex of *r in the case 
of *rM-, and & constant cluster reflex for *r in the case of *rL- too, though in 
this case the Balti reflex is g-cluster (the corresponding Lhasa reflexes are 
constant: tone 1 and simple initial). Presented in the form of a table these 
initial reflexes of Proto-Tibetan *r, constant for Golok and Lhasa but variable 
for Balti according as the prosodic class of the lexical item is (i) y, 9, or w, and 
(ii) open (o) or close (c), are : 


Proto-Tibetan *r: Golok: T t/rm ry rl 
Balti: y: r ym raj 
l It 
9, WO: T ym b» 
g xi 
wo: r Im 
g xm xl 
Lhasa : bes | -m “p/p 71 
simple 
Examples 
P-T Golok Balti Lhasa English 
*yrM- pmikpa "migbe hoof 
*orM- t/rma . yma(kha) “ma wound 
*worM- pmot -me:(mo) (B) shout 
(L) curse 
*werM- ymokpa -mogbe fog 
*yrD)- yojut 3? “pi: wither 
*orD- pzUa/rges/ppos — ^ga/-ng/-pge: | reap 
*worl- yuo/rpos “no/ ya: roast 


3? Khapalu ppjitpa, but Skardu syjutpa, ‘ wither, wrinkle '. 
VOL. XXXV. PART 3. 38 
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P-T Golok Balti Lhasa English 
*werI)- rpi: xmol “py: silver 
*yrL- Ittkpa "lube testicles 
*orL- ria: xla:s(pa) -lagbo vapour 
*werL- rló: xlon “la: air 


(rmig-pa, rma, dmod, rmugs-pa, rnyid, rnga/brngas/rngos, rngo/rngos, dngul 
(Balti and Lhasa also rngul ‘ sweat’), rlig-pa, rlangs, rlung). 

The above examples illustrate more especially the importance of distin- 
guishing the w syllable from the other two prosodic types, the y and the 9; 
in other cases it is the y syllable that can usefully be distinguished from the o, 
especially in connexion with the Golok g cluster and the Balti g and r clusters. 


(0) *g 

It is the Proto-Tibetan *g cluster that gains from distinguishing the 
y syllable from the e syllable in Balti and Golok. The grounds for making 
this distinction are syntagmatic: in Balti, for example, the range of initial 
consonants that can be associated with the front spread vowels i t e g is remark- 
ably different from those appropriate to a a e A; corresponding syntagmatic 
relations in Golok are difficult for me to determine from the limited material 
available to me, especially since lexical items spelt with -ing in Written- 
Tibetan orthography look as though they would have to be classified proso- 
dically as e-syllable; e.g. ming, shing, rnying ‘name, wood, old’: Balti 
y-syllable mu, fin, snip but Golok (?) o-syllable mpan, fag, rnan. Apart 
from the uncertain prosodic status of such Golok lexical items as these there 
seem to be no obstacles in the way of considering prosodic categories y and e 
in Balti and Golok to be reflexes, respectively, of Proto-Tibetan *y and *e. 

The Golok reflexes of *g are g-cluster for both y and 9 classes of lexical 
item (and for the w class too, for that matter); but only the w-syllable Balti 
reflexes of *g are g-cluster, its y-syllable reflexes being either g-cluster or 
simple-initial, and its o-syllable reflexes being either g-cluster or r-cluster, as 
in the following table (the Lhasa reflexes of *g are tone-l in every case, and 
simple-initial apart from one g-cluster lexical item) : 


P-T *g *w: Golok: g Eel go] 
Balti: g xl xn xj 
Lhasa : tone 1 þa "n -j 
simple 
*o: Golok: g xal (tson)? zm woj 
Balti: g x] xm xj 
T mm 
(simple i) 
(see below) 


?? My material unfortunately oontams no Golok cognate in this category; but Roerich, 
1958, gives ‘ ynam for this lexical item (p. 134). 
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Lhasa : ee IE “n 7m 7j 
simple 
*y: Golok: g Bon Eon 
Balti: g xl 
simple nj m 
Lhasa : wone l -l -m 
simple 
tone 1 » 
"oig n/-yn 
Examples 
P-T Golok Balti Lhasa English Writ. Tib. 
*wgLl- wo'le xlu(u) “lo song giu 
*wgN- xnot(pa) “nø: harm gnod 
*wgY- xojw xju(u) “jo turguoise g-yu 
*ogL- ^ me'lan(o) xian “Mk ox glang 
“ogN- | (?)xe'nam  xnam “nam sky gnam 39 
*ogM- smak pmaq “ma: army dmag 
*ogY- smo'jak xjaq/jaq — ja: yak g.yag 
(see below) 
*ygL- xlin(bu)  -lin(gwo) flute gling-bu 
*ygN- geni: njis “ni: two gniris 
(iso) pni twelve bou-gnyts 
*ygM- wong mik “mi: eye mig (/dmag) ?! 


(my Skardu-dialect informant preferred j- to xj- for jaq/xjaq ‘yak’ (g.yag), 
but would accept only xj- in xjap ‘ precipice’ (g.yang) and xja ‘rust’ (g.ya’)). 

I have treated ‘ simple initial’ as the Balti reflex of *g in *ygN- and *ygM- 
above (gj, mik); but this choice leaves unaccounted for a single Balti 
example of xm-: xmut ‘swallow’ (mid). Balti xmvt cannot be treated other- 
wise than as an example of g cluster, supported, in the y type of syllable, by 
the g-cluster xl- of xlupbu but opposed by the simple initials pj- and m- of 
njis ‘two’ (gnyis) and mik “eye” (mig, occasionally also dmig).?! It cannot. 
though, claim the support of the Balti g cluster xm- of the w type of syllable, 
as in xmol ‘silver’, ‘sweat’ (dngul, rngul), because I have treated xm- not 
as a reflex of *g but as a reflex of *r (section (6) above). I have allowed the 
problem to be decided by the tone of the Lhasa cognate (.mi:), which is not 
the required tone 1 but tone 2. 

There is one other respect in which the division of the reflexes and their 
examples in the above table into the three prosodic types, w, o, and y, is 
instructive ; this too especially concerns the Golok, Balti, and Lhasa reflexes 
of *yg. It will no doubt have been observed that Golok initial sen occurs 

31 of. Laufer, 1914, 106-7: ‘ The form dmig is still found in modern popular texte ; for instance 


twice in the small work Sa bdag klu giian-gys byed grol, along with the orthography mig four 
times '. 
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twice in the y section of that table ; it is, in fact, the only nasal initial in the 
Golok yg syllable, corresponding to both gny- and (d)m- of the orthography. 
In the Balti and the Lhasa y syllable, on the other hand, two nasals are 
distinguished ; and this twofold distinction is the basis for the P-T terms 
symbolized as (*yg) *N and *M, the only two nasal terms of what appears 
to be a three-term initial-consonant system statable for the *yg syllable: 
*N, *M, *L. 

In the y syllable, therefore, the Golok g cluster does not include labial 
nasality as a possibility, the only possible nasal being the palatal nasal (m) 
shown in wep above; but in the Golok o-syllable g cluster not only is a labial 
nasal possible, e.g. smak ‘army’ (dmag), but it seems virtually certain that 
a more extensive study of Golok than I had an opportunity of making would 
bring to light a contrasting dental-nasal g cluster (cf. Roerich, 1958: ' ynam’? 
(p. 134)), and possibly a palatal-nasal g cluster too (cf. the ‘ ##d—cou. Tib, lit. 
gíia'-ba' given in Roerich, 1958, for the neighbouring Rebkong Amdo dialect 
(p. 122)), all three within the same prosodic class of lexical item (e-syllable). 
This would provide three different Golok reflexes for three different nasal 
terms, symbolized, perhaps, as *M, *N, and *D, of a P-T initial-consonant 
system appropriate to a *e type of syllable, a quite different story from the 
*y type of syllable, for which only two nasal terms could be reconstructed, 
and for which the Golok palatal-nasal g cluster son has to serve as reflex for 
*gN and *gM alike : 

*ygN- : Gol. g son, Bal. simple pj, Lha. g tonel  -n/-nn 
*ygM-: , 55 995 » » m, , Simple , -m 


In this respect the Golok y-syllable g-oluster contrasts sharply with y-syllable 
simple-initial lexical items: in the former, es I have shown, there seems to 
be only one possible nasal cluster (rep), but in the latter two nasal consonants 
can be distinguished. On this basis two consonants *N and *M can be distin- 
guished for *simple *y-syllable initials in Proto-Tibetan, each with a distinct 
reflex, in Golok as well as in Balti and Lhasa : 


PT Golok Balti Lhasg 

*y simple N-: y simple N- n y simple N- pj torpa N- n 
simple 
*, , W: „mdu. M- mp , , M- m , » M- m 
Examples 
P-T Golok Balti Lhasa English Writ. Tib. 
*y simple N- puma njuma -nume day myin-mo 
» » M mno 32 mi mu man mi 
3 S 1 mpe me me fire me 


44 Reasons for treating mp. as m-oluster-initaal, in y-syllable examples hke these, rather than 
as Bimple-initial were given in section II(B) above; for myi and mye, as alternative (but non- 
contrastive) orthographic forms of mi and me of. Laufer, 1914, 96-7. 
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Both the *simple and the *g-cluster types of *y-syllable lexical item agree, 
then, in needing two nasal phonematic units (*N, *M) as members of their 
*]-feature (liquid) consonant system. As I have explained, I have had to be 
cautious over proposing closed initial-consonant systems for prosodically 
comparable lexical items because the few days that I was able to give to working 
with my Golok informant were far from being enough to ensure that I had 
sufficient material for such a purpose; but I hope that I have succeeded, in 
some measure, in demonstrating that it is rewarding to treat the dialect 
material, the raw material of reconstruction, within a set of systems rather 
than a single system. A polysystemic analysis is concerned, within each 
dialect, with prosodic and phonematic systems; dialect comparison then 
extends that analysis to the reconstructed form. First to be established for 
the reconstructed language, in this case Proto-Tibetan, are the reconstructed 
prosodic systems; phonematic systems (initial-consonant, vowel, and final- 
consonant, for example) can then follow, each system being set up for, and 
only for, prosodically comparable lexical items. 

This technique of analysis has been demonstrated here from syllable-initial 
features mainly because of the association of syllable-initial features with tone 
in Tibetan. I wished to demonstrate what appear to me to be the advantages 
of classifying lexical items in terms of prosodic systems based on their initial- 
cluster and other syllable-initial features in much the same way as is more 
commonly done in tonal analyses. 

Though I have dealt in this article with prosodic equivalence between 
Tibetan dialects in tone and syllable-initial features, it seems to me likely that 
in other languages a corresponding equivalence could be stated for tone and 
syllable-final features. The treatment of Ancient Chinese -t, a simple final 
consonant, as equivalent to a tone by Karlgren, Pulleyblank, and others is 
very much to the point here, especially, from my point of view, if the final 
consonant in question could be shown to have characteristic vowel features 
associated with it that syntagmatically related vowel and final consonant as 
one of a set of types of syllable final; 38 so too, and with greater significance 
than for Tibetan, is the study of the syllable final in relation to tone in the 
Burmese-Lolo branch of Tibeto-Burman.?* 


33 Discussed in Bodman, 1969, 339-40. 

34 For Burmese see Sprigg, 1963b, 89, on the exclusive relationship of the ‘k piece’ to ‘tone 1’; 
the first-syllable lexical item of the k piece, a k-piece lexical item, can then be classified as being 
algo a tone-] lexical item (k-piece lexical items are those which are, in certain types of environ- 
ment, stop-final). For Lolo see Matisoff, 1970. 
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APPENDIX A 


1 cluster 
1 2 3 4 5 6 a b 
Bal kt ld ]s ldz iJ ld Kt 14 
Gol (H) ] rdz rtf 
Lha. (a) ~t a d | “tf dg -l 
(b) -nà -nd -nd -nds 
(c) -l 
She. d JI 1 435 
Examples 
Bal. ]tes ldaq ]tsap ldzaa ]tfaqs ldzıt (ipa Mom 
Gol. (tis) ]pp  rdzaa  — rifak 
Lha. (a) “te: -da: "sp .da'we “tfa: -dgi: ^g be 
(b) -thando .ga'nd£: -hondo _mendza 
(c) “tjela 
She. “ja: Ja: "ap Pala?’ 


(1(a) ‘looked’ (bitas), (b) ‘now’ (da-Ma); 2(a) ‘lick’ (Idag), (b) ‘joyful’ 
(dga’-ldan), (c) ‘ tongue-lick ’ (lce-Idag) ; 3 ‘teach’ (bslab(s)); 4(a) ‘moon’ 
(ala-ba), (b) * [Tibetan] calendar ’ (hor-zla) ; bla) ‘ iron ' (lcaga), (b) ‘ tinder-box ' 
(me-leags) ; 6 ‘ weight" (ytd) ; a, ‘testicles ’ (rtg-pa) ; b, ‘ heavyish’ ((?) dum, 
alum “ round ?)). 


* My Sherpa material includes the compound “?g7l9 “moon” (in a more careful style, 
“Pay la), the second lexical item of which cannot be given a tonal clasmflestion (see p. 555, 
n. 12 for the obligatory, and non-distinotive, upper pitch level of the second syllable of disyllabic 
nouns, which applies to Sherpa equally with the Lhasa dialect). W. W. Glover, (1970), however, 
quoting Schoettelndreyer, not only gives /'uklaaq/ for * moon ' (p. 66) but also /laa/ for ‘ month’ 
(tranacribed as /là/ in Schoettelndreyer and Hale, 1979, 375). If I am oorreob in assuming that 
the second lexical item in my "?o(y) 1a/e (Schoettelndreyer's -/laaq/) is the same lexical item 
as Bohoettelndreyer's /laa/ (/là/) ‘month’, the lower distinctive pitch level symbolized by 
/laa/ (or /1À/) would enable me to classify that lexical item as, in my terms, tone-2. The faot 
that Schoettelndreyer symbolized high pitch for 15, as second syllable, in /'uklaasq/ but low pitch 
in /las/ or /1à/ would be no obstacle to my tonal classification, because high pitch is in any case 
obligatory for the seoond-syllable lexical item of a disyllabic noun. It is also the case that Lhasa 
Tibetan uses da we zia-ba for ‘moon’ and ‘ month’ alike (for the tonal signifioance of the 
symbol /q/ in /'uklaaq/ see Pittman, 1970, 5). 
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sq 
2q 


[eA SA 
fx SA 


fa- 


fx zÀ 


Sd- 
SÉ 


Sy 
sa jaja zq sg/d 


sJ- 


z3 sy/x 


8x 


QI 


14 


ae 


PI 


Uu 


"BULIOJ QJOA O8U03-]8€9q , 


g^ 


ERR 


IT 


Joj8njo ux 


qu~ 
qu qdur 
lojsn[o u 


103800 q 


(må) M/dx 
qå dx 
xam 8 
q d 
quy ds 
lojsu[o 9 
q d. 


d/aAi q/i 
qi di 


njo I 
01 6 


3ur- 
dur 
3i- 
3t- 
ga 


8q- 


ax 


g xiaNuddy 


3d- 


(py 
Spun- 


£pu- 
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SOME RECENT STUDIES OF REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENTS IN CHINA IN THE EARLY TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ! 


By SrvagT R. SOHRAM 


When revolution broke out in China in 1911 and rapidly led to the over- 
throw of the dynasty and the founding of a republic, opinion throughout the 
world was startled and deeply impressed. The European press expressed 
amazement that a quaint Oriental people such as the Chinese should take it 
into their heads to carry out an anti-monarchical revolution, and that hard- 
headed political realist Vladimir Ilich Lenin waxed positively lyrical about 
the Chinese revolution and its leader. “The Kast’, he wrote, ‘has committed 
itself to the Western path, ... further hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
people will from now on join in the struggle for the ideals for which the West 
has striven.’ In Sun Yat-sen, he saw “a revolutionary democrat, imbued with 
that nobility and heroism peculiar to a rising rather than a declining class’. 
Even when Sun had been supplanted as President by Yüan Shih-k‘ai $ Ht GL, 
Lenin still saw a ‘ mighty democratic movement’ in progress throughout Asia, 
whereby hundreds of millions of people were ‘ awakening into life, light, and 
freedom ’. Succeeding generations of scholars and political observers, instructed 


1 This article is concerned with the following books: 
Mary Clabaugh Wright (ed.): China in revolution: the first phase, 1900-1913. xiii, 505 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1968. $15, £6 16s. 
Michael Gasster: Chinese intellectuals and the revolution of 1911: the birth of modern Chinese 
radscalism. (Far Eastern and Russian Institute Publications on Asa, No. 19.) xxx, 288 pp. 
Seattle and London: University of Washington Press, [01969]. $9.50, £4 10s. 
Mary Backus Rankin: Early Chinese revolutionaries: radical intellectuals tn Shanghai and 
Chekiang, 1902-1911. (Harvard East Aman Series, 50.) [xiii], 340 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1971. $10.50. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford University Press. £5.) 
K. 8. Liew : Struggle for democracy - Sung Chiao-jen and the 1911 Ohinese revolution. xii, 200 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1971. $8.75. (English agenta: 
IBEG Ltd. £4.20.) 
Marie-Claire Bergére: La bourgeoisie chinoise ei la révolution de 1911. (Maison des Sciences de 
l'Homme. Matériaux pour l'Étude de l'Extréme-Orient Moderne et Contemporain. Travaux, 3.) 
155 pp. La Haye, Paris: Mouton & Co., 1968. Fr. 28. 
Marianne Bastid : Aspects de la réforme de l'enseignement en Chine au début du x x* siècle d'après 
des écrits de Zhang Jian. (Publications de la Faoulté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de 
Paris—Sorbonne. Série Recherches, Tom. 64.) ix, 321 pp. Paris, La Haye: Mouton, [°1971]. 
Guilders 38. 
John Lust (tr.): Tsou Jung: The revolutionary army, a Ohinese nationalist tract of 1903. (Maison 
des Sciences de l'Homme. Matériaux pour l'Étude de l'Extróme-Orient Moderne et Contemporain. 
Textes, 6.) [vii], 246 pp. [including Chinese text, which is additionally page-numbered 1-84]. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton and Co., 1968. Fr. 27. 
Chang P'eng-yusn BK. AA BH]: Li-hsien-p‘ai yu Hawn-Has ko-ming yr E Uk RE RB dn 
“The constitutionalists and the 1911 revolution’. (Chung-yang Yen-chiu Yuan Chin-tai-shih 
Yen-chiu-so Chuan-k'an rH Jt ff "z BE TE [x E dp UE BE ONE pj No. 24.) 364 pp. 
Taipei, Taiwan: Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica, 1969. Hardback, NT 80; 
paper, NT 60. 
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by the spectacle of corruption, division, and military domination which 
unfolded itself in various guises throughout the era from 1911 to 1949, have 
gone almost completely to the opposite extreme. What happened in 1911 was 
not a revolution at all, or only in the most superficial sense; the monarchical 
system was indeed overthrown, but there was no real change in the locus of 
power in society. And if there was a profound intellectual and cultural revolu- 
tion in China, it began effectively only with the May Fourth Movement of 1919. 
Thus attention has been focused on 1919 and 1949 as the two decisive dates 
in twentieth-century Chinese history, and the 1911 revolution reduced to the 
level of a trivial episode. The symposium edited by Mary Wright, and the 
other related studies under review, mark the first major attempt to reassess 
the history of China during the first decade of the century, and to set it in a 
truer perspective. 

The problem at issue is not, of course, simply that of the significance of the 
events of 1911 themselves. It is rather, more broadly, whether the period of 
uprisings, assassination attempts, and revolutionary propaganda which 
culminated in the 1911 revolution was marked by any deeper and more 
significant changes, or whether the twentieth-century Chinese revolution really 
began only later, in the aftermath of the first World War and the Bolshevik 
Revolution. The majority view of the contributors to the volume China in 
revolution is vigorously stated by Mary Wright in her introduction : 


‘The later course of the Chinese Revolution cannot be fully explained 
by its origins, but the more I reflect on this first phase, the more clearly it 
seems to me that there has been one single revolution, the salient features 
of which were rooted in this early twentieth century experience... . 

No historian of China would deny that the transfer of power in 1949 and 
the wholesale reordering of Chinese society marked the sharpest forward 
thrust of the Chinese revolutionary movement until perhaps the recent 
Cultural Revolution. The point is that the roots not only of the post-1919 
phases but of the post-1949 phases of the Chinese Revolution lie in the first 
decade of the twentieth century (pp. 62-3). 


The reasoning underlying this judgement is sketched out in Professor 
Wright’s 60 pp. introductory essay to this volume. Even before the onset of 
the illness that led to her untimely death in June 1970, she had abandoned her 
earlier project of writing a full-scale analytical study of the 1911 revolution 
and its antecedents, but we could still hope to read many briefer contributions 
to the history of this period from her pen. Now this symposium, richly suggestive 
though inconclusive in certain respects, must stand not as a promise of things 
to come, but as the last testament of one of the ablest historians of our times. 

In support of her view that ‘ the revolution of the 1920’s was an acceleration 
of forces clearly discernible in China fifteen years earlier ', Mary Wright stresses 
above all the emergence of mass nationalism, in the wake of the Boxer uprising, 
and the growing radicalism and political activism of the intellectuals, as factors 
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marking a decisive break with the past. She characterizes the nationalism of 
this first phase of the Chinese revolution in terms of three goals: action to 
halt and roll back the tide of imperialism; the organization of a modern 
centralized nation-state; and the overthrow of the alien Manchu dynasty. 
Underlining the fundamental change in the political climate as compared to the 
nineteenth century, she declares that this new nationalism ‘ should be sharply 
distinguished from the primitive xenophobia . . . which culminated in the Boxer 
Rebellion of 19007, and that of its three components, anti-Manchuism was ' less 
important at the time, and far less important retrospectively, than the anti- 
imperialist and centralizing thrusts’ (pp. 3-4). 

This formulation is perhaps too categorical; there was continuity between 
the anti-foreign reactions engendered in China in the nineteenth century by the 
depredations of the powers, and the new nationalism of the twentieth century, 
as Ch'en Tu-hsiu Pi Tj 36 stressed when, in 1924, he hailed the Boxer affair, 
despite the ‘ backward and superstitious character’ of the Boxers, as ‘ the 
great and tragic prologue to the history of the Chinese national revolution ’. 
Nevertheless, the climate in the early twentieth century was indeed radically 
new, as even the most sceptical foreign observers soon perceived. The new 
spirit was manifested not only in the behaviour of the government, which 
vigorously asserted China’s rights in matters ranging from the postal system 
to sovereignty over Tibet, but in the attitude of the population at large. Thus, 
the Foreign Office reported that, in the disputed area of Burma, the British 
could no longer rely on Chinese muleteers to ‘ take any share in assisting us to 
seize what is regarded by China as a portion of Chinese soil’ (p. 9). 

To what extent was this upsurge of patriotic sentiment on the part of 
people in many walks of life inspired and guided by the revolutionary in- 
tellectuals ? One of the most important and least debatable contributions of 
China tn revolution lies in the evidence presented to show that, in approaching 
this problem, we should not limit ourselves to those who, both in Peking and 
in Taiwan, are regarded as the chief protagonists of revolution in the twentieth 
century. Viewing the decade prior to 1911 as a whole, neither Sun Yat-sen 
nor his Revolutionary Alliance is “at the center of the stage” (p. 37). 

As for Sun himself, Harold Schiffrin offers in his chapter, ‘ The enigmas of 
Sun Yat-sen’, a succinct presentation of the interpretation developed at 
greater length in his biography of the man.? Estimable personage that he was 
in many ways, Sun had neither the theoretical capacities nor the organizational 
skill to assume control of the revolution until the Soviets remedied these 
deficiencies in the 1920’s. His principal contribution in this early period lay 
in his “ dexterous handling of foreigners’, and above all in his optimism in the 
face of defeat. When, in 1914, disillusioned by the consequences of his abdica- 
tion in favour of Yiian Shih-k ai, he sought to create a new instrument for the 
seizure of power in the shape of the Revolutionary Party, he could devise no 


* H. Z. Schiffrin, Sun Yat-sen and the origins of the Chinese revolution, Berkeley, 1968. 
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more significant basis for unity than a personal oath of loyalty to himself 
(pp. 462—74, passim). 

Other intellectuals associated with Sun were, of course, much more at home 
in the theoretical controversies that raged during the early years of the century. 
It is none the less surprising to find Michael Gasster, in a book bearing the 
broad title Chinese intellectuals and the revolution of 1911, dealing primarily 
with a few such individuals. Gasster in effect minimizes the significance of 
anyone outside this group by relegating Chang Ping-lin # jjj $$ and a mixed 
bag of other figures designated as ‘the anarchists’ to a separate section of 
his book entitled ' Discordant elements in the revolutionary movement’ 
(Gasster, 153-227). 

In fact, as both Mary Backus Rankin and Martin Bernal demonstrate, these 
* discordant elements’ were rather more in the main stream of revolutionary 
thinking, and especially of revolutionary action, than were Sun and his 
supporters, precisely during the period (1903-8) dealt with at greatest length 
by Gasster. Bernal’s thesis is clearly enunciated in the title of his essay, ‘ The 
triumph of anarchism over Marxism, 1906-1907 °. Although the triumph was, 
of course, not a durable one, Bernal makes a strong case for the conclusion 
that, during these crucial years, anarchism enjoyed wider prestige than Marxism 
in Chinese intellectual circles. Mrs. Rankin takes a similar view. The book 
containing a fuller version of her results, Early Chinese revolutionaries : radical 
intellectuals in Shanghai and Cheksang, 1902-1911, although the title is less 
sweeping than that of Michael Gasster, presents in fact a more vivid, and 
above all a more original, picture of Chinese intellectual circles on the eve of the 
1911 revolution. In the process, she redresses some of the biased judgements which 
Gasster, under the influence of Kuomintang historiography, has perpetuated. 

Particularly important in this respect is Mrs. Rankin’s contribution to our 
knowledge of the Kuang-fu Hus 3 18 & ' Restoration Society ’.4 The leaders 
of this group receive short shrift from Gasster. Hsü Hsi-lin $ $8 BE and his 
distant cousin, the woman revolutionary Ch'iu Chin fX $$, are each dismissed 
with a single patronizing sentence (Gasster, 234, 54), and while T'ao Ch'eng- 
chang fj jk, X& receives somewhat more attention, the references to him are 
uniformly pejorative. Tao is stigmatized as a ‘ secret society cohort of Chang 
Ping-lin’, and as ‘not an intellectual’ (Gasster, 125, 191). In reality, Tao 
had a good classical education, as well as considerable knowledge of the new 
Western learning, and had travelled and studied in Japan and South Fast 
Asia. Though he had extensive connexions with secret societies, he endeavoured 
to manipulate them for his own revolutionary purposes, rather than simply 


3 The continuing influence of anarchism even during the second decade of the twentieth 
century is Btrikingly illustrated by the example of Mao Tse-tung, who in 1919 still regarded 
Kropotkin as superior to Marx. See his article, ‘The great union of the popular masses’, 
translated in China Quarterly, 49, 1972, 79. 

t China in revolution proposes standardized English equivalents for the names of organizations 
prominent during this period. These have been used in the present review to facilitate reference 
to the volume, even though not all the authors have employed them in their own monographs. 
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adapting himself to their outlook, by drawing up the regulations for a society 
of his own (Rankin, 148-64, 169-71). Mrs. Rankin makes plain why his role 
has often been minimized or distorted. ‘It is almost certain’, in her view, 
that Chiang Kai-shek, acting on the orders of Ch‘en Ch‘i-mei [ji KH 3&, was 
responsible for T‘ao’s assassination in January 1912, in Shanghai. For this 
reason, he is ‘ officially ignored on Taiwan’, and his name has been deleted 
from historical documents published there (Rankin, 149, 297). 

The Restoration Society, founded in 1904 with political assassination as its 
primary aim, was on the whole & more active and effective body than Sun 
Yat-sen’s Tung Meng Hui [i] W @ ‘Revolutionary Alliance’ during the 
years 1905-7, which saw the high tide of revolutionary activities in China 
prior to 1911. Although many of the Restoration Society’s leaders also joined 
the Revolutionary Alliance, their organization, which had ' developed a fairly 
pervasive revolutionary network ’ in Chekiang and neighbouring areas (Rankin, 
111), maintained its own separate identity. The main base of its activities was 
the Ta-t‘ung X fF] School in Shaohsing, set up in 1905 in order to provide 
education with a strong emphasis on military training for radical young men, 
of whom a high proportion came from the secret societies. 

Hsü Hsi-lin, who founded the Ta-t‘ung School with the assistance of Tao 
Ch‘eng-chang, left the cultivation of relations with the secret societies largely 
to the latter. Ch‘iu Chin, who effectively headed the school during the crucial 
first half of 1907, worked herself directly with the secret societies, but went 
considerably further than Tao in her efforts to reshape them into something 
more like a modern army organization with a modern ideology (Rankn, 
154-5). In the course of preparations for the loosely-co-ordinated uprisings 
which she and Hsü Hsi-lin led in July 1907, it was Ch‘iu Chin who made 
systematic efforts to enlist support on the part of the secret societies and the 
New Army. Hsii, for his part, was more concerned with realizing his own 
ambition to assassinate a Ch‘ing official than with such mundane matters as 
organization. Nevertheless, the final result was much the same in both cases. 
When Hsü Hsi-lin succeeded, thanks largely to the family connexions which 
had enabled him to obtain an appointment on his victim's staff, in shooting 
Governor En-ming f& ¢% of Anhwei, the force with which he thereupon led an 
attack against the armoury was made up exclusively of 20 or 30 students from 
the police academy which En-ming had placed under his control. And when, 
in the aftermath of Hsü's arrest and execution, Ch‘iu Chin was compromised 
and troops were sent to occupy the Ta-t‘ung School, she too made her last 
stand in the company of a small group of students—though these students 
belonged to a secret society contingent especially recruited with a view to the 
uprising. 

Hsü Hsi-lin’s assassination of En-ming, and the beheading of the celebrated 
woman revolutionary Ch‘iu Chin, created an immense impression on publio 
opinion, but their ultimate result was to put an end, once and for all, to the 
Restoration Society as an effective revolutionary organization, though it 
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survived as the vehicle for attacks on Sun Yat-sen by Chang Ping-lin and Tao 
Ch‘eng-chang. Mary Rankin, despite her obvious sympathy for Ch‘iu Chin, 
writes lucidly of her attitude, ‘exactly opposite to the Leninist type of 
revolutionary ': 


* During the planning for a rising in Chekiang in 1907 her desire for a 
hero's fame...pushed her toward & death which she might easily have 
avoided by simply taking the trouble to escape before it was too late. At 
the end, Ch‘in’s reaction was highly individualistic. There was no thought 
of preserving herself or her organization for subsequent attempts to advance 
the cause. It was better to go to a noble death. The sincerity of her actions 
might then bring her honor and win sympathy for the revolution. Both 
resulted, but Ch'iu was not to be there to try to ensure that her vision of 
the future was the one that was realized’ (Rankin, 46; Wright, 352). 


The difficulty of relying for support on the secret societies was, of course, 
not experienced only by romantic individualists such as Hsü Hsi-lin and Ch'iu 
Chin. Bun Yat-sen did not succeed any better in welding these traditional 
organizations into an effective revolutionary instrument, despite repeated 
attempts. Singularly enough, K. 8. Liew endeavours consistently, in his study 
of Sung Chiao-jen, Æ # 4— to minimize the extent of Sun's involvement with 
the secret societies, claiming that he would “give them no more than a minor 
supporting role in his operations’ (Liew, 75). Liew blandly ignores the fact 
that, as indicated in the ‘ Diary’ of Sung, which is his own central source, 
Sun Yat-sen expounded at length, in the decisive negotiations in Tokyo in 1905 
leading to the foundation of the Revolutionary Alliance, the view that the 
secret societies would provide the mass basis for the revolution. In Schriffrm’s 
words, ‘Though Sung Chiao-jen and his friends convinced him that the 
intellectuals were the key factor, Sun made his point: the secret societies 
would be the operative force through which the students would exert their 
influence ’ (Schriffrin, Sun Yat-sen, 357 ; cf. Liew, 45). 

The thinking underlying all such efforts to make use of the secret societies 
was not unlike that of Stalin in 1926, who held that the Chinese Communists 
could not possibly organize the amorphous ‘ ocean’ of the peasantry without 
working through the Kuomintang. The secret societies were, however, too 
ill-disciplined to be reliable allies, and so firmly rooted in the past that it was 
impossible truly to convert them to new, revolutionary ideas. Thus, following 
the execution of Hsii Hsi-lin and Ch‘iu Chin, and the collapse of the Ta-t‘ung 
School, ‘ the risings of the second half of 1907 were uncoordinated and largely 
in the pattern of traditional risings or rebellions, with few modern aspects’. 
The dichotomy which emerged between the continuing peasant risings and riots 
and the revolutionary movement ‘illustrates the gap which existed between 
student radicals and the lower classes when secret societies did not act as 
intermediaries’ (Rankin, 186, 192). In the years immediately before 1911, 
radical soldiers and non-commissioned officers of peasant origin in the New 
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Armies provided further links between the masses and the élite of political 
activists, but nevertheless the gap remained. It could ultimately be bridged 
only when the revolutionaries learned how to create organizations of a completely 
new type, capable of providing direct guidance to the peasants in the country- 
side. This neither Sun and his followers, nor any other group among the radical 
intellectuals, had even begun to do prior to 1911. 

If the revolutionaries had established few effective links with the peasantry 
1n this period, what were their relations to the other classes in Chinese society ? 
Did the protagonists of this supposedly ‘ bourgeois’ revolution have any 
significant relation to the small but growing Chinese bourgeoisie ? 

Some interesting light is thrown on this problem by the ideas of Tsou 
Jung #% A who advocated in 1903 a republican régime in China modelled on 
Western examples. Tsou’s tract, Ko-ming chiin, ir 4 5", now translated as 
The revolutionary army, 18 recognized by both Gasster and Mrs. Rankin as a 
landmark in the emergence of radical ideas in this period. John Lust’s excellent 
English version of this important and influential writing is doubly welcome in 
view of the scarcity of primary source materials in translation regarding this 
period of Chinese history. 

‘Since ancient times, declared Mao Tse-sung in 1958, ‘those who create 
new ideas and new schools of thought have always been young people without 
much learning.... Tsou Jung wrote The revolutionary army when he was 
18 or 19 years old and criticized the emperor directly.... As you get older, 
you become less useful.’ Mao had particular reasons in 1958 for down-grading 
the importance of learning, linked to the anti-technocratic thrust of the Great 
Leap Forward, but his glorification of youth had its antecedents m his own 
experience. Students have, of course, played an important role in revolutionary 
movements in many countries, from the Russian Revolution to the present. 
There was, however, as Mary Wright points out, special significance in the 
fact that ‘in a country where, more than anywhere else, youth had bowed to 
the authority of age both in times of peace and in times of crisis, youth— 
precisely because of its lack of trammeling experience .. .—suddenly became 
the most vibrant force in the nation’ (p. 32). ‘Once they grasp the truth,’ 
Mao declared in 1958, ‘the young people who create new schools of thought 
always scorn the old and embark on discovery.’ Though some might put it 
more sceptically as, ‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ', Mao’s judgement 
is peculiarly applicable to the early years of the twentieth century in China, 
when few intellectuals had thoroughly assimilated the many conflicting ideas 
introduced from the West. Both Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and his adversaries in Sun’s 
entourage, Hu Han-min jjj 3k Ej and Wang Ching-wei TE FH #7, had more 
learning than Tsou Jung, but precisely for this reason they did not speak with 
quite the same simple eloquence. Their writings were arguments about the 
issues; Tsou Jung’s was a call to battle. 

Well over half of his pamphlet is devoted to denouncing the domination 
of the ‘furry and horned Manchu race’, these ‘inferior nomads’, over the 
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Chinese (Tsou, 58, 65). This fact, together with the importance attached to 
the issue of rule by a foreign dynasty not only in the writings of Sun Yat-sen 
and his followers, but in those of the anarchists and other ‘ discordant 
elements’, suggests that Mary Wright went too far, in the passage quoted 
earlier, in down-grading the significance of anti-Manchuism in the first phase 
of the Chinese revolution. It is, however, certainly true that this strand in the 
new nationalism was, as she says, ' less important retrospectively ' than some 
others, which are expressed vigorously, if succinctly, in the course of Tsou 
Jung’s argument. Enumerating, at the beginning of the pamphlet, the reasons 
why ‘revolution is inevitable for China today’, he declares: ‘ It is inevitable 
if the Manchu yoke is to be thrown off; it is inevitable if China is to be 
independent; it is inevitable if China is to take its place as a powerful nation 
on the globe; it is inevitable if China is to survive for long in the new world 
of the 20th century; it is inevitable if China is to be a great country in the 
world and play the leading role’ (Tsou, 58). 

Here we have both the anti-imperialism and the emphasis on building a 
strong state emphasized by Mary Wright as essential traits of Chinese nationalism 
in this period. Also central in Tsou Jung's thinking is a concern with individual 
freedom and the abolition of differences in status and privilege. His liberalism, 
like the liberalism of Yen Fu BR 44, was a liberalism strongly marked by 
Social Darwinism; he hailed the English, American, and French revolutions 
because ‘ They sacrificed the individual to benefit the community, and they 
sacrificed the nobility to benefit the common people, so that everybody could 
enjoy equality and freedom’ (p. 59). But, although Tsou Jung held that the 
individual had to be sacrificed to some extent to the community if China was 
to be strong, he was deeply committed to democratic values. The programme 
of action put forward at the end of his tract begins with a call to overthrow 
the domination of an alien race, but goes on to denounce monarchy in general. 
The Chinese must ‘ kill the emperor set up by the Manchus as a warning to the 
myriad generations that despotic government is not to be revived’. There 
follows an affirmation of basic human rights in sweeping terms: 


* Everybody in the country, whether male or female, is equal. There is 
no distinction between upper and lower, base or noble. 

All inalienable rights are bestowed by nature. 

The freedom to live and all other privileges are natural rights. 

Freedoms, such as that of speech, thought, the press, etc., cannot be 
infringed... . 

If, at any time, the actions of a government lead to an infraction of 
people’s rights, they have the right to carry out a revolution, and overthrow 
the old government to retrieve their peace and contentment’. 


The Chinese constitution, according to Tsou, should be patterned on that 
of the United States (Tsou, 123-4), Thus, while the book begins with traditional 
anti-Manchuism, and Chang Ping-lin in his preface invokes the authority of 
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Wang Fu-chih, Tsou ends with & radically un-traditional message derived 
from the West. Despite the repeated references in Tsou's programme to the 
American example, John Lust finds that the proposals set forth ' bear little 
relation to the careful and restrained declarations of American revolutionaries ’, 
and have more of the spirit of the French Revolution (Tsou, 35). Apart from 
the fact that Lust has apparently not heard of such a restrained and genteel 
pamphleteer as Tom Paine, this observation fails to take account of the fact 
that the passage quoted above regarding the right to revolution is simply 
a paraphrase of the second paragraph of the Declaration of Independence. 
This would have been even more evident if Lust had translated, as he could 
well have done, an-ch‘tian k‘ang-lo chth hsin 2 2 HE 38$ Z ath (p. 43 of Chinese 
text) as ‘safety and happiness’ (instead of ‘ peace and contentment ’}—the 
very language of the Declaration: ‘... whenever any form of Government 
becomes destructive of these Ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or 
&bolish it, and to institute new Government ...in such Form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness’. 

As Lust remarks, the process of selection and acceptance of Western ideas 
in China was a complex one, and Tsou’s conceptions obviously had more than 
one source (Tsou, 40). In any case, such problems regarding the transmission 
of ideas cannot be divorced from those concerning the role of a revolutionary 
ideology in the society in which it is propagated. On this topic, Lust’s position 
is clear-cut. Tsou’s pamphlet, he writes, contains ‘in germ the major problems 
which were to face a nascent bourgeoisie detarmined on a decisive break with 
the past, but in a situation where they were not in a position to handle things 
in their own way and therefore get the experience necessary to create their own 
solutions’ (Tsou, 36). Lust thus raises implicitly some questions which lurk 
behind all discussion of the role of the intellectuals in the first phase of the 
Chinese revolution, such as whether there can be a ‘ bourgeois’ revolution in 
a society where the bourgeoisie is not strong enough to “handle things in ita 
own way’, and what the relation may be between an embryonic bourgeoisie 
and the emergence of ‘ bourgeois’ ideas. These questions, while they receive 
less attention than some others in the symposium edited by Mary Wright, 
recur frequently throughout the volume, and are dealt with at some length, in 
sharply contrasting terms, by Ichiko Chüzo py 4 jj = on the one hand, and 
Marie-Claire Bergére on the other. They are, of course, inextricably linked to 
the still broader problem of the impact of the 1911 revolution on the position 
of various social classes or groups, and whether it deserves to be called a 
revolution at all. 

In considering these issues, it is convenient to start with the argument put 
forward by Ichiko, which is both all-embracing and startlingly simple in its 
conclusions. From the well-established proposition that ‘ although the Revolu- 
tion of 1911 was touched off by the revolutionaries, it soon came under the 
control of the gentry ’, and the equally undeniable fact of continuing strong 
gentry influence in Chinese politics down to 1949, he derives the much more 
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debatable assertion that in consequence the whole thing was ' nothing but 
a dynastic revolution, or a racial revolution of the Han Chinese against the 
Manchus’. This emphasis on anti-Manchuism as the principal driving force of 
the revolution naturally goes hand in hand with the view that foreign pressure 
was not very important as a cause of the revolution, since ‘ the Ching dynasty 
was doomed to destruction sooner or later’ anyway (pp. 306-9). 

The suggestion that the sole component of Chinese revolutionary ideology 
in the early twentieth century was ‘ the anti-Manchu racism called nationalism ' 
simply does not correspond to the facts, as we have already noted. More 
interesting, but not more convincing, is Ichiko’s attempt to demonstrate that 
the revolutionary movement itself had no ‘bourgeois’ or ‘democratic’ 
character. Conceding, “for argument’s sake’, that there was such a thing as 
a bourgeoisie in late Ch'ing China, he maintains that although Sun Yat-sen 
‘sometimes envisioned a new China modeled on the bourgeois democratic 
countries of the West’, it would be ‘wrong to conclude that Sun’s movement 
was therefore one of bourgeois democracy, because the revolution that Sun 
conceived was for the sake of the nation and not for the sake of the bourgeoisie’ 
(pp. 309-10). It is quite astonishing to find a scholar of Ichiko’s eminence 
reasoning in these terms, and completely ignoring both the nationalist thrust 
of such archetypal ‘ bourgeois’ revolutions as the French Revolution or the 
events of 1848, and the fact that the rising bourgeoisie, in Europe and else- 
where, has always claimed to be acting ‘for the sake of the nation’ and not 
simply in its own interests. 

At the opposite pole from Ichiko’s interpretation stands the official Chinese 
view that the Chinese revolution prior to the May Fourth Movement was a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution led by the bourgeoisie, thereafter becoming a 
‘ New-Democratic’ revolution led by the proletariat and the Communist 
Party. Madame Bergére by no means accepts this equally oversimplified thesis. 
Her study, of which an abridged English translation appears in China tn 
revolution, contains a thoughtful and realistic examination of the importance 
and role of the bourgeoisie, and of the links between the bourgeoisie and the 
propagation of ‘ bourgeois * ideas. 

During the first decade of the century, the bourgeoisie was, she recognizes, 
‘a class that was economically dependent, small in numbers, socially hetero- 
geneous, and not yet fully differentiated’ (p. 242). Because ideas could be 
imported from abroad, it was possible for a ‘ bourgeois’ ideology to develop in 
China before the bourgeoisie had fully taken shape as a class (Bergére, 41). 
This ideology was elaborated by a group of intellectuals of varied origins, 
including officers of the New Army, who should be seen as a distinct category 
of society rather than simply as the emanation of the classes into which they 
were born: gentry, peasantry, or bourgeoisie (p. 243; Bergére, 41). Because 
of the marginal position of the authors of this ideology, it was a construct of 
ideas with little direct relevance to the Chinese situation; because of the 
linguistic and cultural barriers to the assimilation of Western ideas, it was not 
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altogether coherent (p. 244; Bergère, 41). Nevertheless, this ideology did 
play a role in the events leading up to the 1911 revolution, and the bourgeoisie 
showed itself particularly receptive to such ideas. 

As Mme. Bergère argues convincingly, the distinction between a ‘ national ' 
and a ‘ compradore bourgeoisie is a rather artificial one ; “all Chinese businesses 
of any size operated within a context of foreign domination’, and the real 
contradiction lies therefore ‘ not between a “ national " and a “ compradore ” 
bourgeoisie, but between the economic dependence of the entire bourgeoisie 
and its unanimous nationalist aims’ (pp. 249, 253). To be sure, frightened by 
the threat of civil war growing out of the rivalry between Sun Yat-sen and 
Yiian Shih-k‘ai, the merchants became increasingly preoccupied with the 
maintenance of order, and the ideological and organizational weakness of the 
revolutionary forces finally convinced them that there was no other choice 
save Yiian Shih-k‘ai or chaos (Bergére, 118). Thus the bourgeoisie did not 
support the ‘ second revolution ’ of 1913. In the last analysis, the bourgeoisie 
nevertheless had an important place in the first phase of the Chinese revolution, 
as the link between the imported ideology and national reality (p. 295; Bergére, 
126). 

If there is a weakness in Mme. Bergére’s excellent monograph, it lies perhaps 
in a tendency to exaggerate the extent to which the bourgeoisie, in the first 
decade of the twentieth century, had emerged. as a fully differentiated entity. 
A significant part of what might loosely be called the bourgeoisie belonged at 
that time to the hybrid category which the Chinese themselves called shen-shang 
åh Hj. As Marianne Bastid, who translates this term as ‘notables com- 
mergants', points out, it refers not only to degree-holders and merchants as 
two separate categories, but to a heterogeneous group of literati with business 
interests and merchants with degrees or links to the gentry (Bastid, 19-21). 
Nevertheless, Mme. Bergére’s essay demonstrates that, by the eve of the 1911 
revolution in any case, the bourgeoisie was not merely an ideological fiction. 
It also makes plain that the bourgeoisie was not the main actor at this time. 
If neither the radical intellectuals, of whatever persuasion, nor the bourgeoisie 
as a class, were in control of events, who was? As already noted, conservative 
elements linked to the gentry rapidly asserted their authority im the crucial 
months which saw the overthrow of the dynasty. Is Ichiko right after all in his 
conclusion that there was in fact no revolution ? 


Mary Wright analyses the point as follows: 


‘The issue between Mr. Ichiko and some of his colleagues derives 
mainly from the fact that he takes the men who succeeded to provincial 
power as leaders of the revolution, and from this concludes that what they 
led was not a revolution. I would turn the proposition around: The 
revolution generally failed to produce adequate leadership at any level and 
therefore power went by default to conservazive local notables who certainly 
were not revolutionaries. Their success proved not that there had been 
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no revolution but that it had been a revolution without real leadership ' 
(p. 53). 


Mrs. Wright’s concept of a ‘ leaderless revolutionary surge’ aptly charac- 
terizes the events following the uprising of 10 October 1911. As she remarks, 
it is more than symbolic that Sun Yat-sen, leader of the Revolutionary Alliance, 
“was in Denver, Colorado, when he heard about the outbreak of the revolution ’ 
(p. 46). This does not signify, however, that the intellectuals of varying origins 
and varying views who contributed decisively during the first decade of the 
century toward dissolving the old Confucian consensus and introducing new 
and subversive ideas from the West did not thereby exercise a kind of leadership 
function. Even though these men and women were unable to establish their 
own authority at any stage before or during the 1911 revolution, they were the 
precursors of the great intellectual revolution of the May Fourth period, and 
in that measure the shapers of what was to come. 

Moreover, though the gentry ultimately asserted its predominance, the 
traditional élite was by no means a monolithic group. Many of the most 
radical figures in the revolutionary movement (including all the leaders of the 
Restoration Society mentioned above) were of gentry origins, and repeatedly 
made use of their status within the traditional order to undermine that order. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of this is the purchase of titles as imperial 
officials by Hsii Hsi-lin, Tao Ch‘eng-chang, and others in 1905 in order to 
obtain permission to study in Japan (Rankin, 169). These individuals were, of 
course, in no sense representative of their class, but even those moderate 
reformers among the gentry who played a leading role in the events leading up to 
the establishment of a republic were also, in a sense, promoters of revolution. They 
wished to keep revolution within narrow bounds, but the limited reforms they 
advocated and carried out were ultimately subversive of the established order. 

A remarkable illustration of this is the career of Chang Chien af Æ, 
especially his efforts to develop modern education, which are the subject of 
Mile, Bastid’s study. These activities, to which Chang devoted a substantial 
part of the income from his business interests, were carried out at first with the 
approval of the throne. When, out of the Pandora’s box thus opened, there 
emerged the spectre of revolution, the first reaction of Chang and the ‘ notables 
commercants ' of whom he was an eminent representative, was naturally not 
enthusiastic. And yet, Mile. Bastid concludes, after a thorough study of his 
writings, that ‘among the moral principles which he propagates . . . beginning 
in 1907, Chang Chien never mentions loyalty to the prince '. And she continues, 
summing up the attitude of the conservative modernizers as a whole : 


‘Concerned exclusively with the content, with political reality, every- 
thing seems to indicate that he grows indifferent to the outward form of the 
régime. He is hostile to revolution because he fears disorder and violence. 
He accepts it when he and his friends feel themselves strong enough to keep 
it within bounds and to make it serve their own ends’ (Bastid, 94). 
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The ambiguous role of these gentry reformers is illuminated by the con- 
tributions of John Fincher and Chang P'eng-yüan AB HH pg to the Wright 
symposium. Fincher, in his chapter entitled ' Political provincialism and the 
national revolution ', analyses with great clarity and finesse the impact on the 
Chinese political system of the establishment, in the last years of the Empire, 
first of Provincial Assemblies, and then of a National Assembly. He makes 
two important and interrelated points, both of which are summed up in a single 
sentence: ‘ The interest the assemblies showed in provincial autonomy . . . was 
more an assertion of their power as provincial legitimizers than a desire to 
exercise autonomy’ (p. 193). In other words, the establishment of elected 
assemblies in the various provinces, though in the short run it encouraged to 
some extent the particularism of the war-lord era, also contributed to the 
emergence of a unified national polity in China by involving ordinary citizens 
in the affairs of government. The aim of the reforms of 1907-10, as Fincher 
makes clear, was to strengthen central control of the provinces by creating 
more effective political machinery at that level. The result was exactly con- 
trary: by making governors dependent on the assemblies, the new institutions 
tended to foster coalitions between the ‘ executive’ and ‘ legislative’ branches 
in defence of provincial interests, and thereby to inject an alien element of 
representative democracy into the imperial system as a whole. This factor, as 
Fincher stresses, ‘ was critical in ending the central government’s monopoly on 
legitimacy ' (p. 219), thereby opening the door not only to the devolution of 
administrative authority on the provinces, but to the decay of imperial authority 
itself. To be sure, the first Provincial Assemblies were chosen in 1909 by an 
electorate comprising only about 1% of the adult male population, but even 
this sufficed to breach the principle that in the last analysis every citizen, 
however exalted his rank, stood before the throne naked and alone, not as the 
spokesman for any group. (By 1912, when »rovincial and national elections 
were held under the new Republic, the percentage had risen to 20% or 25% 
(pp. 209-12).) 

Fincher's analysis of changes in the structure of the Chinese political system 
is admirably complemented by Chang’s study of the new hybrid political élite, 
in terms both of its composition and of the ideology which inspired the majority 
of its members. Information regarding the first of these factors leads, in fact, 
directly to a better understanding of the importance of the second. The data 
tabulated by Chang P‘eng-yiian indicate that nearly 90% of the elected 
representatives both to the Provincial Assemblies and to the National Assembly 
(half of the members of the latter being appointed by the Emperor) were 
degree holders, and two-thirds of the Chairmen of the Provincial Assemblies 
held the chin-shih or metropolitan degree. But the data also show that the 
most eloquent and popular leaders of the National Assembly were of the lower 
gentry and/or had studied abroad (pp. 151-5). In other words, though the 
composition of these new institutions reflected the traditional hierarchy of 
status, they no sooner began to function than those elements most exposed 
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to the new ideas from the West and most committed to change began to come 
to the fore. 

These influential assembly-men were, of course, for the most part not 
revolutionaries but reformists, followers of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao. One should not 
exaggerate what this implies in terms of conservatism. As Chang P'eng-yüan 
has shown in detail (Laang Ch't-ch‘ao yu Ch'ing-cht ko-ming 92 Br E Bi p 
Æ if Gr, Nankang, Academia Sinica, 1964, passim), and as many of the con- 
tributors to the Wright symposium emphasize (e.g. Gasster, 22-4), Liang was a 
whole-hearted supporter of revolution down to 1903. Despite his quarrels with 
Sun Yat-sen and the revolutionaries thereafter, Liang’s commitment to change 
was still such as to lead him and his followers to espouse the cause of the 
revolution when it finally broke out. To be sure, the constitutionalists in the 
assemblies were inspired also by a thirst for power, and the consequences of 
their rallying to the revolution were somewhat ambiguous. Their support 
made possible the resolution of the immediate political crisis in 1911-12 more 
tapidly, and with far less fighting, than would otherwise have been the case. 
But it also curtailed the scope of change. As Chang puts it: 


“The leaders who came to the forefront after the establishment of the 
provincial assemblies were mostly the last generation of the traditional 
gentry. Though they were often wrongly abused as rotten Confucianists 
who cherished a broken and worn-out tradition, they saw bitterly that their 
country needed a change. They were young, on the average between 
thirty and forty, and they persevered in the pursuit of the ideas which 
had been provided by their theorist, Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao. Their struggle, 
though it did not achieve its goals, undermined the Manchu government 
and gave impulse to the outbreak of the revolution. ... 

‘Without their opposition, the imperial system might have been 
preserved and renovated. On the other hand, without their leadership of 
the Revolution, there might have been more and bloodier local upheavals, 
leading to more sweeping revolutionary change. That compromise was 
possible and China was not fragmented is the constitutionalists’ great 
achievement’ (pp. 182-3). 


In the conclusion to the book-length version of Chang’s study, the emphasis 
is put somewhat differently. The English text, just quoted, implies that ‘ more 
sweeping revolutionary change’ was in itself a thing to be avoided. The full 
text, after hailing the constitutionalists for their contribution to the avoidance 
of bloodshed and civil war (but not to the avoidance of revolution) ends with 
the sentence: ‘ However, are they not responsible for the fact that China did 
not carry out thoroughgoing reforms in time ? ' (Chang, 246). 

Whether or not warfare and bloodshed should be avoided at all costs is, 
of course, a matter of opinion. More meaningful to the historian, and to the 
student of politics, is the question of whether, without the impulse toward 
compromise provided by the constitutionalists, the situation in China would 
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haveevolved in 1912 toward mere bloodshed and civil war, or whether any 
deeper reform or revolutionary change was possible at that time. The answer 
suggested by most of the contributions to this symposium is that no such 
far-reaching changes were poseible. 

The same conclusion is reached by Liew, in his study of the career of the 
man who, more than any other, symbolizes the attempt to effect some real 
changes in the years immediately after 1911 by legal and peaceful means— 
a political revolution, culminating in the establishment of parliamentary 
democracy, even if it could be achieved only by abandoning for the moment 
any broader aims of agrarian reform or other social transformations. This in 
itself was intolerable to Yüan Shih-k‘ai, who had Sung assassinated, and 
suppressed the resulting unrest with disconcerting ease. Liew concludes from 
this not only that real power still lay with the gentry, but that the ‘ concept of 
democracy was itself not a suitable ideology for revolution in China’, the call 
being rather for dictatorship (Liew, 198-201). It is clear, in any case, that no 
important category of Chinese society supported at this time democracy on 
the Western pattern. 

The gentry as a whole was opposed, for obvious reasons, to any modification 
of the existing socio-economic patterns. Th» bourgeoisie, though desirous of 
change, was fearful of the disorder which might result from change, and there- 
fore rallied to Yiian Shih-k‘ai. The peasantry was sporadically rebellious, but 
no existing political organization was truly capable of tapping the explosive 
force which lay dormant in the countryside. Chang P‘eng-yiian has said of the 
constitutionalists that they were ‘ only intellectuals, and not politicians; they 
only had theories, and were unable to apply them actively ' (Chang, 240). This 
is, to a considerable extent, true equally of the revolutionaries. The only group 
among the intellectuals to act with real effectiveness was that of the radical 
officers in the New Army. These young men were able to bring about the 
Wuchang uprising of 10 October 1911, and the similar risings in Hunan and 
elsewhere, but their ideology did not go much beyond anti-Manchuism and 
anti-imperialism, and control of the army soon reverted to older and more 
conservative elements. 

In such circumstances, the revolutionary process could only come to a 
temporary halt. This, in itself, is no proof that the events of 1911 did not 
constitute a ‘real’ revolution; the French Revolution had its Thermidor, 
and its historical significance has not been cancelled out for all that. But the 
two cases are, of course, not strictly comparable. As Mary Wright hes written : 


‘ At first glance, the events of the early twentieth century in China can 
readily be sorted into the standard categories that are generally used in 
histories of Western revolutions: the old regime speeding its own destruc- 
tion by reform; the alienation of the intellectuals; the spread of new 
ideas; the subversion of the armed forces; the propulsion into prominence 
of new pressure groups with new demands; some deeply felt long-standing 
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grievance capable of unifying disparate groups and imparting to them a 


heroic elan ; and then some incident that appears as a concrete and passion- 
laden illustration that the old order has become intolerable. Violence 
spreads, and at the end, old institutions have been eliminated and new 
ones created. But at this point, and it is a crucial point, the Chinese 
Revolution no longer “ fits ", because the old elite does not disappear, to 
be replaced by a new one. There was no class or group, articulate and well- 
formed, ready to replace the old elite. And so power devolved on an 
unstable amalgam of a gentry that had lost the old basis of its elite status, 
the frail skeleton of a bourgeois class, and miscellaneous military 
adventurers” (p. 59). 


Madame Bergère, who also rejects the comparison with the English and 
French revolutions, suggests that we should interpret the 1911 revolution 
rather as ‘a typical twentieth-century revolution, with marked similarities to 
contemporary revolutionary movements in Africa and in other parts of Asia '. 
In support of this view she cites the predominantly nationalist coloration 
shaped by the colonial context, continuing: ‘It made use of philosophical 
concepts borrowed from the West, and the groups—primarily the intellectuals 
and to a lesser degree a number of army officers—that brought these ideas into 
circulation thereby attained a position of importance quite out of proportion 
to their actual strength. As a result the imported concepts were often so 
ill-adapted to the realities of the situation that movements of traditional, 
conservative, or reactionary forces were able to take cover under the new 
revolutionary slogans ' (p. 295). Mary Wright, for her part, finds this comparison 
“not very enlightening ’, because of such differences between China and other 
Asian and African countries as China’s long experience of dealing with other 
peoples as subordinates, its ‘long, highly developed, and continuous bureau- 
cratic tradition’, and ‘a rich and sophisticated body of ideas relating to 
political economy ’ (pp. 59-60). 

The differences cited by Mary Wright are real enough, but they should 
perhaps be seen as limiting the scope of the analogy between the 1911 revolution 
and other Asian and African revolutions, rather than vitiating the analogy 
altogether. Three factors are central to this analogy: nationalism, the role of 
the military, and the foreign impact. The first is stressed by all the contributors 
to this symposium, and is so palpably important as to require little comment. 
Though the spectre of nationalism has been abroad in Europe as well since the 
French Revolution, this trait takes on even greater relief in those non-European 
countries formerly under European dominance. 

The question of the role of the military in the 1911 revolution receives 
considerable attention in the Wright symposium, which contains one chapter 
by Vidya Prakash Dutt analysing in detail the mechanics of the Wuchang 
uprising, and another by Hatano Yoshihiro yk 45 Bf 3 A on the New Armies 
in general. From this and other evidence, Mary Wright concludes that the 
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New Armies were ‘ more than agents of modernization in the upper strata of 
Chinese society ', and ‘may have been the agency through which part of the 
peasantry too was involved in the Chinese Revolution from the outset’ (p. 36). 
The significance of military participation as a trait shared with other Asian and 
African revolutions does not, however, receive much attention, apart from the 
passing reference by Mme. Bergére already quoted, and might have been 
stressed more heavily. Armies have, of course, played an important political 
role in many countries and periods, but the emergence of the military as the 
bearers both of nationalism and of the new technical expertise acquired from 
the manipulation of modern weapons, and as the only effective political force 
during a period of upheaval, is, if not unique to Asia and Africa, highly 
characteristic of twentieth-century revolutions there. 

As for the complicated problem of the foreign impact, it has been, perhaps, 
most suggestively explored in this volume by Mme. Bergére. The revolutionary 
ideology, composed as it was in substantial part of an ill-digested assortment 
of ideas from the West, threw into prominence groups such as the radical 
intellectuals who were attuned to such innovations, but were not representative 
of Chinese society as a whole. This fact exlains in large part the difference 
noted by Mary Wright between the revolution of 1911 and those of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in Europe, namely that ‘ there was 
no class or group, articulate and well-formed, ready to replace the old elite’. 
The protagonists of the new ideas—revolutionary intellectuals, elements of the 
nascent bourgeoisie, radical young officers—were able, with the aid of these 
imported. instruments, to demolish the fabric of the old order, and thereby to 
open the door to revolution. They were not in a position to assume effective 
control of the revolution, which fell into the hands of an unstable amalgam 
heavily weighted in favour of the old élite and the old ideas, but containing 
elements of the new. Here is surely an important trait linking the 1911 
revolution to those which were to come after. 

And yet, the differences stressed by Mary Wright remain. The highly 
developed bureaucratic tradition, and the political ideas generated by the 
bureaucracy and centred on the bureaucracy, were at once a source of strength 
and self-confidence, and an impediment to change. China’s long experience as 
the centre of the known world rendered singularly distasteful the wholesale 
acceptance of ideas from barbarian lands. Thus, in the effort to elaborate a 
new synthesis between native and foreign ideas, the Chinese had both more of 
their own to contribute than peoples with traditions less rich, and more 
reluctance to scrap tradition completely than peoples with less national pride. 
As a result, the revolution, which has now been going on for one complete 
‘ cycle of Cathay ', has not yet reached its term. Mao Tse-tung and his comrades 
are still striving to achieve the ‘ great leap’ called for by Sun Yat-sen. In one 
sense, they have, as Lenin wrote, committed their country to the Western 
path; in another and more important senge, they have rejected all foreign 
models and are seeking a path of their owr. The methods they employ are 
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different from any Sun could have imagined, but there is no doubt that, as 
Mary Wright concludes, the roots of the Chinese revolution which we see before 
us to-day lie in the first decade of the twentieth century. 

China in revolution does not provide all the answers to the many problems 
raised by the crucial and neglected ‘ first phase’ of the revolution. It offers, 
however, an invaluable interim synthesis, and may be expected to give a new 
impetus to work in this field, encouraging further monographic studies. 
Continuing research will no doubt lead to the revision of some of the con- 
clusions put forward in this volume, but it will remain a8 a landmark for 
future explorers of early twentieth-century Chinese history. With such a role 
of path-breaker, stimulating a younger generation of scholars to go beyond her 
own results, Mary Wright would have been well content. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE CHURCH OF SAINT GEORGE AT URFA (EDESSA) 


(PLATES I-VI) 


The Jacobite church of Saint George at Urfa that is mentioned in the two 
Syriac inscriptions published here stood, we may assume, on or near the site 
of the ancient shrine of Saint Sergius and Saint Simeon outside the East Gate 
of Edessa. The identification is virtually certain, since the inscriptions were 
located in the recently erected mosque of Circis Peyamber north-east of the 
Bey Kapısı? The confusion between the names and personalities of Sainte 
Sergius and George has been discussed elsewhere; in the Middle East both are 
associated with the ubiquitous Muslim saint whom Hasluck, in a happy phrase, 
has called ‘ the protean Khidr ’? 

From the east—unlike the west and north where high land provided a 
natural defence, and the south where the Citadel commanded the plain of 
Harran—Edessa was always vulnerable. This church of Saint Sergius outside 
the eastern wall witnessed more than its share of disasters. Built by Bishop 
Hiba in the fifth century, it was destroyed by the Persians in 503 and again 
in 580, by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansür in the eighth century, and probably 
by Alp Arslan in 1071.3 From the second of these two inscriptions we learn 
that the church, now with the name of Saint George, required rebuilding in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It may be observed that in the first text 
the Patriarch who officiated in the church is described as ‘ Jacobite’; in the 
second text it was ‘ Syrian’ believers who participated in the rebuilding of the 
church—the term ‘Syrians’ was applied to Jacobites by Armenians and, no 
doubt under their influence, by the Crusaders, and it was used in this way also 
by later writers like Michael Qindasi. 


(Letters in the Syriac text whose decipherment is uncertain are underlined. 
Square brackets in the translation indicate that there has been reconstruction 
of the text.) 


1. In the Museum, Urfa; dated A.D. 1557-8. Plates -mm (by courtesy of 
Dr. H. J. W. Drijvers) and rv (by courtesy of Dr. G. Fehérvári). 


1 See my Edessa, Oxford, 1970, plan u and p. 237, n. 1. Insoription No. 2 is inserted in the 
wall of the mosque, beside a text in Arabio that is now nearly illegible. In 1966 inseriptaon No. 1 
was lying on the floor—not, aa I state in my book, n the wall—inmde the mosque; when it wa: 
examined by Dr. H. J. W. Drijvers and myself in 1971 it had been taken out to a small yard 
beside the mosque, and, already cracked (as may be seen from plate 1v, taken in 1966), had been 
broken in the process. Wo supervised its transfer to the safe-keeping of the Museum at Urfa. 

* F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the sultans, Oxford, 1929, 570 f., of. 320-6, 
328, 334 f., 693; R. B. Serjeant, BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1959, 574 £; J. M. Fiey, Assyrie chrétvenne, TI, 
Beyrouth, [1965], 118-20. See also encyolopaedias under Sergius and George. 

3 Edessa, 139, 183 f., 194, 221. 
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1 By permis(sion of) ®© the Lord. 


2 In the year 1869 (1) there came (? 
Mar Ignatius, 


8 the Jacobite Patriarch. He restored 
baptism (à) by the dedic(ation 
of) (? the stone (? 


4 and consecrated the chrism in this 
church of Mar George 


5 on 29th Haziran™ on the great 
Feast of Pe[te]r and Paul. 


6 At the t[ime of] (9 the consecration 
of the pure chrism there was & 
miracle, 


7 for the cistern water? flowed to 
the font 2) in the courts @ of the 
church. 


8 Then this wonder (D was seen by all 
peoples 


9 [and] the people of the Chris- 
tians rejoiced and utte[red] (1) 
Halle(lujahs).'? 


L.1. (1) Abbrev. for yhb; lit. ‘the Lord permitted ’. 


L. 2. (1) Sel., i.e. A.D. 1557-8. 


(2) The diacritical point on this word is probably intended to avoid 
confusion with the homograph 'atà ‘ sign’. 
L.3. (1) The second letter of shy has not been clearly engraved, but the 


reading makes good sense. 


(2) hdt is a defective abbrev. for kudi, lit. ‘renewal’; less probably 
it may be the abbrev. of Adtwt ‘ newness '. 


(3) Usually spelt lytws. 


L. 5. (1) 29 June, as in the Roman rites. 


L. 6. (1) The reading is uncertain. 


L. 7. (1) On the abbrev. mw, Payne-Smith, Thesaurus, s.v. 
(2) I know of no parallels for the Syriac pwntw; the reading is 


certain. 


(8) bdwrt for bdrt (i.e. b*dàrat). The points of d and r have been 
reversed, presumably to avoid clashing with the letter t. 
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L. 8. (1) The word dmort’ is rare, and may appear in error for édmwrt’ 
(as in 1. 6). 
L. 9. (1) Lit. ‘ gave’. 
(2) I regard Awl’ as abbrev. for hwil. 
2. In the Mosque of Circis Peyamber, Urfa; dated probably AD. 1844-5. 
Plate v (by courtesy of Dr. G. Fehérvári). 


wan dox, sitar ram was tantri 1 This church ? of Mar George !? the 


em alan buss m acum martyr was built in the year 

2166 Sel. 
avis ool Ment sim maan 2 in the days of Mar Ignatius“ the 

ngapa rén awian Patriarch of the see of Antioch, 
miana uie euih orcaie’ oos 3 namely Elias II Aryana, and in the 
emos sawi days 1) of the occupant of the see 
moine! ambetan ama swit 4 of Edessa, namely 'Oriselmàyà (9?) 
man whastsgana Abraham, and with the care of 
MO 


ma tama y5 gnat io whic D 7.. T^ son of the late dea(con) 
eamimm exams handas MN WPR, with the participa- 


tion (?) of persons devout 


ago ares. aa, wA, e mco aav, 6 [and] Syrian. Lord, they have sent 
eere oda’ down the reward with the just 
T and the righteous. Amen. 


L. 1. (1) ‘@ for ‘de’. 
(2) Defective GWRGYS for GWRGYWS. 
(3) ie. A.D. 1844-5; less probable is the date 1824 Sel., reading 
BQLW for BQNW. 
L. 2. (1) Written defectively, with omission of the letter N. 
L. 3. (1) The s*yama is missing. 
L. 4. (1) "RHY, defective for WRHY. 
(2) Lit. ‘ the Jerusalemite ’. 
(3) M at the end of the line may be for MS, abbrev. for ‘ deacon’ 
(as in L 5), or for MRY “Mar”. 
L. b. (1) It is preferable to read N. 
(2) The final ' of the emphatic form has been omitted. 


This note provides an opportunity to remark that when I revisited Urfa in 
1971 in the company of Dr. Drijvers I found that the extensive and rapid 
building of houses and public offices has greatly altered the appearance of the 
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city since the preparation of my book Edessa. One can no longer identify 
easily various sites in the Sehitlik Mahallesi or the Eyüp Mahallesi or even the 
Sakabun Kapısı. It is almost impossible to recall Kirk Mağara as it is described 
by Pognon, Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de la Mésopotamie ..., and as 
I saw it still between 1952 and 1961. Yakup Mahallesi has grown beyond 
recognition, and houses have been constructed on the slopes of the Kale. 
The expansion is intended, and rightly, to meet the proper needs of the in- 
creasing population. But it is at a price. Most of the mosaics and even much 
of the reliefs recorded in my book have disappeared. On the other hand, a fine 
water-gate has been uncovered (and is in regular use as a road) in the west 
wall of the city, just north of the sluices on my plan; although it is named 
Murat Kapisi after Sultan Murad IV, the shape and the size of its stones 
indicate that its original construction must have been considerably earlier 
and may well belong to the Byzantine period. The fishponds have been 
extended over the open land to the east of the Zulihe Gólü. A fresh mosaic 
has come to light whose Syriac inscription will shortly be published by 
Dr. Drijvers. I would like to express here our deep appreciation of the kindness 
of the Director-General of the Department of Antiquities, Ankara, in permitting 
the publication of inscriptions found during our tour of 1971 and our apprecia- 
tion too of the co-operation shown to us by officials of the Department. 


J. B. SEGAL 
4 Plate vr. 


THE ‘ONE YEAR’ OF DARIUS RE-EXAMINED 


The chronology of Darius’ Behistun inscription (= DB)* has been the 
subject of detailed examination especially since 1938 when A. Poebel established 
the order of the Old Persian months.” One problem which has received 
particular attention is the apparent lack of agreement between the statement 
of Darius that he gained 19 victories in one year after he became king,’ and 
the fact that the time between the first and the last dated events mentioned 
by him exceeds one year. Furthermore, the recorded battles number 18 instead 
of 19. The purpose of this note is to study Darius’ claim once more, to investigate 
the previous attempts at tackling the question, and to offer a new explanation 


1 R. G. Kent, Old Persian, second ed., New Haven, 1953, 116 ff. 

3 A. Poebel, ‘The names and the order of the Old Persian and Elamite months during the 
Achaemenian period’, AJSL, rv, 2, 1938, 130-41. 

3 Oātiy Dürayavaus zêdyabiya ima tya adam akunavam vaind Ahuramazdiha hamahyüyà 
Garda psava yada xšāyaðıya abavam 19 hamarand akunavam vaina Ahuramazdáha adamsif 
ajanam iia 9 xidyabiya agarbüyam, DB, IV, 2-7; of. 40-1, 45, 52, 59-60. 
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for the discrepancies just noted.4 We start with the order in which the victories 
of Darius are recorded, for which the following list may be drawn up: 


1. Pseudo-Smerdis put to death by Darius in VII, 10 (DB, I, 56). 

2. Assina, king of Elam, captured and slain, date not given (DB, I, 81-3). 

3. Nidintu-Bel defeated on the Tigris in IX, 26 (DB, I, 88-9). 

4. Nidintu-Bel's second defeat in X, 2 (DB, I, 96). 

5. Martiya rebelled in Elam, but the Elamites seized and slew him while 

Darius was in Babylonia (DB, II, 8-13). 

Fravarti's army suffered defeat in X, 27 (DB, II, 26). 

. First victory of Dādaršiš over the Armenians in II, 8 (DB, II, 36). 

. Second victory of Dādaršiš over the Armenians in IT, 18 (DB, II, 41). 

. Third victory of Dādaršiš over the Armenians in IIT, 9 (DB, II, 47). 

10. Vahumissa overcame the Armenians in X, 15 (DB, II, 56). 

11. Second defeat of the Armenians by Vahumussa in II, 30 (DB, IT, 61-2). 

12. Darius won a decisive victory over Fravarti8 in I, 25 (DB, II, 69). 

18. The Sagartian Cissantaxma captured and slain, date not recorded 
(DB, II, 78-91). 

14. Hystaspes won a victory over the Parthians in XII, 18 (DB, II, 98). 

15. Hystaspes routed the Parthians in Patigrabana in IV, 1 (DB, HI, 8). 

16. Dàdar&i&, satrap of Bactria, quelled the revolt of the Margian Frada in 
IX, 23 (DB, III, 18). 

17. Vahyazdata's first defeat in II, 12 (DB, III, 39). 

18. Vahyazdata's second defeat in IV, 5 (DB, III, 46-7). 

19. Vivana’s first victory over the army of Vahyazdate in Arachosia in 
X, 13 (DB, III, 63). 

20. Vivana routed the supporters of Vahyazdata in XII, 7 (DB, IH, 68). 

21. Araxa rebelled in Babylonia, but was captured and slain in VIII, 22 
(DB, III, 88). 


It will be seen that the chronology of the events does not agree entirely 
with the order in which they are recorded. This is understandable, since the 
narrative deals with the affairs not chrcnologically but from a geographical 
point of view. Attempts have been made to reconcile the statement of Darius 
concerning the ‘ one year’ and the actual duration of the events. Poebel was 
the first to deal with the question in a detailed and systematic study. He 
based his reasoning on the belief that the wordings of Darius should be accepted 
as indisputably veracious, and not to be interpreted other than literally. He 
therefore took the slaying of the Magian Gaumata (VII, 10) as the first event 
of the ‘one year’. But since the capture of Araxa (VIII, 22) happened more 
than & year after the killing of Gaumata, Poebel could not fit this into the 


^ The problem has already been briefly discussed in my Jahdnddri Dariyiish-+ buzurg, Shiraz, 
1971, 38-40. 

5 A. Poebel, ‘ Chronology of Darius’ first year of reign °, AJSL, tv, 2, 1938, 142-85; Lv, 3, 
1938, 285-314. 
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chronology, and regarding the story of Araxa as a later addition to the 
inscription, he concluded that the slaying of Vahyazdata (IV, 5) must be taken 
as the last event of the ‘one year’. This explanation was not satisfactory, 
because it reduced the ‘ one year’ of Darius to nine months." 

Olmstead ? and Kent ? followed the order of the events as narrated in the 
inscription, and, regarding the slaying of Gaumata as the first and that of 
Araxa as the last event, they increased the ' one year’ of Darius by one month 
and twelve days. Their interpretation was, thus, in disagreement with the 
statement of the Great King that the events happened within the limits of an 
exact year. 

W. Hinz was the first to point out that since the killing of the Magian 
usurper occurred before Darius’ accession to the throne, and is, moreover, of 
a different character from the rest of the events, it must be eliminated from the 
chronology of the ‘one year'.!? This ingenious suggestion, which has been 
generally accepted, solves part of the problem of having to deal with the 
21 events reported in the inscription. Having removed Gaumata from the 
scene, Hinz considered the first dated event narrated by Darius, ie. Frada's 
defeat (IA, 23) as the beginning of the ‘one year’ and the seizure of Araxa 
as its termination. Thus he gave the time which elapsed between the two 
events as one year less one month and one day." 

Hallock 4 rejected these latter conclusions on the grounds that the Margien 
Frada was captured on the 23rd of the ninth month of Darius’ first regnal year 
and not, as had been thought hitherto, in the accession year. This he based 
on the assumption that at the beginning of his reign Darius was not in a position 
to send Dādaršiš, the satrap of Bactria, orders, nor was he ‘at this point, 
much concerned with the possible disaffection in remote Margiana'. Con- 
sequently, Frada remained in control of Margiana for nearly a year while the 
Bactrian satrap sat tight in his province fearing neither Darius nor Frada. 
However when Darius recovered the western provinces, Dādaršiš found no 
alternative but to give him his allegiance, and upon the Great King's command, 
invaded Margiana and suppressed Frada's rebellion. This vietory was recorded 
in the Behistun inscription as the last event of the ‘ one year '.? Once the end 
of the year was established, its beginning was not hard to calculate. Of the 
first three events mentioned by Darius, namely, the slaying of Gaumata, the 


* Poebel, ibid., 298 ff. 

The accession year of Darius (= eighth year of Cambyses) which began with 1 Nisanu 
correspondmg to 27 March 522 8.0., had an intercalated twelfth month; see R. A. Parker and 
W. H. Dubberstein, Babylonian chronology 626 B.0.—A.D. 75, Providence, R.L, 1956, 7, 30. 
This additional month, however, was reckoned as part of the twelfth month of the year in 
question; it therefore does not affect the calculation stated in the text. 

* A. T. Olmstead, The history of the Persian Empire, Chicago, 1948, 110-16. 

? Kent, Old Persian, 160-3. 

10 W., Hinz, ' Zur Bohistun-Inschrift des Dareios ', ZDMG, xov, 2, 1942, 326-49. 

u jbid., 329 f. 

“R. T. Hallock, The “ one year” of Darius I’, JN ES, xix, 1, 1960, 36-9. 

18 ibid., 37-8. 
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execution of Assina, and the battle on the Tigris, Hallock (following Hinz) 
eliminated the first and chose the third because it suited his calculation well 
and enabled him to ‘ arrive at an elapsed time of one year less three days’. 
He was aware that the second event does not permit such a conclusion, and to 
remove this obstacle, he had to state that Assina’s story was not counted in 
the chronology of the ‘ one year’ and was ‘ ignored as being insignificant ’.14 

However ‘ reasonable ' this solution may appear, it is nevertheless open to 
serious objections. The capture of Araxa is given in both the full account of 
the events and the summary of them in a manner which leaves no doubt that 
it was reckoned as the last event of the ‘one year’. This fact plainly con- 
tradicts Hallock’s conclusion that this event is to be dated earlier than the 
seizure of Frada. Another weak point in his argument is to suppose that 
Assina has no place in the chronology of the ‘ one year’. Both the inscription 
and the sculpture of Behistun appear to rule out such an assumption. Darius 
opens the account of what he did after he assumed kingship with the story of 
Assina. Similarly, the line of the captive ‘ kings’ of the relief starts with this 
Elamite leader.!9 He was, therefore, so clearly regarded as an inseparable part 
of the account of the ‘ one year’ that his elimination from it is unjustified. 

Furthermore, the position of Bactria under the Achaemenids makes it 
difficult to accept the idea that on his accession Darius could not secure the 
allegiance of Dadariii, and that the latter obeyed the King only when the 
central authority had been re-established. As Rawlinson rightly pointed out 
long ago, the ‘ Bactrian satrapy seems to have been considered as a sort of 
Royal appanage'." Of the four known satraps of Bactria during the 
Achaemenid period, three were of the Achaemenid family.1® One may then 
reasonably assume that Dàdar&iá was of the same line, and to find him obeying 
Darius’ orders at the outset of his reign would thus be no surprise. It will be 
recalled that another satrap of a ‘remote’ province carried out the orders of 
the newly crowned Darius; we refer to Vivana who defeated Vahyazdata’s 
army in Arachosia in X, 13, i.e. only 17 days after Dadarsi& is said to have 
crushed the Margian revolt. 

The foregoing considerations make it more probable that the ‘ one year’ 


4 ibid., 38-9. 

1 ibid., 30; of. R. N. Frye, The heritage of Persia, London, 1962, 91. 

16 Gaumata is represented as a prostrate figure under the left foot of Darius and not as a 
captured man bound together with the other captives by means of a rope. 

17 Q. Rawlinson, tr. of Herodotus, Historiae, London, 1858, 1v, 167. 

18 These were Masistes, a full brother of Xerxes I (Herodotus, xx, 113), Hystaspes, son of 
Xerxes I (Diodorus Siculus, xr, 62, 2), and Bessus a ‘ relative of Darius IIT’ (Arrian, Anabasis, 
rr, 30, 4; of. 21, 1-6). The assertion of Ctesias that Cyrus appointed Bardiya satrap of Bactria 
is not substantiated; see G. Maspero, The passing of the empires, London, 1900, 655. In Xerxes’ 
invasion of Greece, one of his brothers, Hystaspes, commanded the Bactrian contingents 
(Herodotus, vii, 64). He too may have been satrap of Bactria. We may even be justified in 
referring to the statements of Plutarch ( Morali, 173 B, 488 D-F) that Ariamenes, a brother of 
Xerxes, raised a Bactrian force to contest the succession, as evidence that he also was governor 
of Baotria before 486 »B.0. 
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included the seizure of Assina, that it ended with the capture of Araxa, and 
the defeat of Frada occurred in the ninth month of Darius’ accession year. 
The problem can now be resolved. The elimination from the chronology of 
Gaumata's death means that the execution of Ássina must be taken as the 
starting-point of the calculation. The date of this event, omitted in the 
inscription, can easily be worked out. Nidintu-Bel assumed kingship only 
a few days after Gaumata was killed 1°; the news of this usurpation was 
received by Darius not later than VII, 18. Allowing him six weeks for prepara- 
tion of his Babylonian campaign, we must assume that he left Nisaya (in 
Media) towards the end of the eighth month. Since the Elamite rebel was 
seized just before Darius set out against Babylonia, the fall of Assina can safely 
be assumed to have occurred on c. VIII, 22 (= 10 November 522), one year 
before the date given for Araxa’s execution. 

There remains the second problem to be explained: that while Darius 
claims that in one year after he became king, he fought 19 battles in which he 
captured nine kings,?? only 18 battles are recorded,* and the Gaumata episode 
has been excluded from the events of the ‘one year’. This discrepancy may 
be explained in the following way. 

Darius restored the kingship to the Achaemenid family by slaying the 
Magian usurper in VII, 10, and only after this episode could he assume royal 
power. Understandably, he could not resist the temptation of including such 
a decisive event in the list of the battles fought and kings captured. His two 
claims ought, therefore, to be understood separately and explained as referring 
to events that do not exactly coincide. First, after his accession to the throne 
he spent exactly one year campaigning against his adversaries and recovering 
the rebellious provinces. Second, he fought 19 battles in which he captured 
nine kings. On the interpretation proposed here, it will be observed that 
neither of these claims was in itself in any sense false, although when they are 
put together they may seem misleading. To clarify the situation, the following 
list of events may be given: 


1. Assina captured to be dated c. VIII, 22 (10 November 522) 
2. Frada defeated IX, 23 (10 December 522) 
3. The Battle of Tigris TX, 26 (13 December 522) 
4. The Battle of Euphrates X, 2 (18 December 522) 

5. Vivana’s first victory X, 13 (29 December 522) 

6. Vahumissa’s first victory X, 15 (31 December 522) 

7. First defeat of Fravartiá X, 28 (13 January 521) 

8. Vivana's second victory XII, 7 (21 February 521) 

9. Second defeat of Fravartis I, 22 (b May 521) 


19 Parker and Dubberstein, Babylonian chronology, 15. 

2° Seo above, p. 609, n. 3, and of. tmaty 9 zéiyatiyi adam agarbüyam a"tar imi hamarana, 
DB, IV, 31-2. 

131 of. Poebel in AJSL, rv, 3, 1938, 303 ff. 
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10. Vistaspa’s first victory I, 25 (8 May 521) 
11. First victory of Dādaršiš 

over the Armenians TI, 8 (20 May 521) 
12. First defeat of Vahyazdata IL, 12 (24 May 521) 
13. Second victory of Dādaršiš II, 18 (29 May 521) 
14, Vahumissa’s second victory II, 30 (11 June 521) 
15. Third victory of Dādaršiš 

over the Armenians II, 9 (21 June 521) 
16. Vistaspa’s second victory IV, 1 (11 July 521) 
17. Vahyazdata's second defeat IV, 5 (15 July 521) 
18. Cissantaxma killed undated 
19. Araxa executed VIII, 22 (27 November 521) 


A. SHAPUR SHAHBAZI 


À SOGDIAN IDEOGRAM 


The preposition rm ‘ with’ is common m Buddhist Sogdian texts,! but has 
not been found in texts in Manichaean or Christian writing; nor is such a 
preposition known in any other Iranian language.? Its peculiar distribution 
was noticed by Benveniste, who also remarked : ‘rm... se confond dans l'usage 
avec 9n, nn, et entraine le cas oblique.... Il admet, comme dnn, la post- 
position pr'yw '.? These facts in themselves strongly suggest that rm is not 
merely a synonym, but a purely graphic variant, of Ónn ; and this is confirmed 
by the ease with which rm can be explained as an ideogram. 

Henning pointed out, in connexion with the verbal ideogram 'N'YW 
which he was the first to recognize, that in the Buddhist script an initial ‘ain 
was no longer distinguished from R.4 In fact, ‘ain only remains distinct from 
R in the ‘ Ancient letters’ (in which rm does not occur), and in the Sogdian 
alphabet from Panjikant, where its shape has been adapted to that of the 
numeral 100.5 

As one may choose freely between the readings rm and ‘m, one need not 
hesitate to abandon an Iranian etymology which was never compelling, and 


1 Algo in the Muy texts (passim), and in Man. texte in Sogd. soript, e.g. Tia I, 1. 7 (unpublished ; 
given me by Dr. Gershevitch). 

1 Although Benveniste (Grammaire sogdienne, 11, Paris, 1929, 167) suggested an etymological 
connexion with Chr. Bogd. rm- ‘people’, Phl. ramiak) ‘flock’, NP ram(e) Add 8 rm'kw 
P 13, I I. 14. 

5 Gramm. sogd., loo. cit. 

4‘ Mitteliranisch ', Handbuch der Orientalisttk, Abt. 1, xv. Bd., Iranistik, 1, p. 34. 

* of. Livahitz, in M. Boyce and I. Gershevitoh (ed.), W. B. Henning memorial volume, London, 
1970, 259. 
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to read instead ‘M, the ordinary Aramaic word for ‘ with’; the same ideogram 
occurs in Inscriptional Parthian, where presumably it is to be read as ad; 
the etymological equivalent of Sogd. ènn. 


NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


* Gignoux, Glossaire des inscriptions pehlevies et parthes, London, 1972, 49. On the other 
hand, Parth. LW T, which translates Phl. LW TH, hardly represents ad, as suggested by Gignoux 
(ibid., 56). In Pahlavi LW TH stands for abag ‘ with ' only because of the partioular development 
of the meaning of Old Iranian *wpüka-, which must have meant ‘ before, in the presence of’ 
like both Vedio updké and Aram. LWT. Parth. ad (Olr. had) always meant ‘ with’, and so 
would never have been expressed by LWT, which therefore more probably representa a 
hypothetical Parth. *abág, though other conjectures are possible. 


THE KUTUMIYAMALAI MUSIC INSCRIPTION 1 


Source material for study of the evolution in practice of the forms of music 
in Indian classical tradition are meagre, although prescriptions for the various 
types of prabandha * abound in the treatises on music. The reason is not far 
to seek. An essential feature of Indian art music has always been that it is 
acquired orally from a teacher and transmitted in turn in like manner. It is 
true that a non-diastematic notation, varying somewhat from one area of the 
country to another, has been observed, but its purpose traditionally was to 
present exercises and to facilitate the committing to memory of certain passages. 
To the present day, no musician would perform from a ‘ score’ although, with 
the advent of radio and the concomitant interest in ‘ orchestras’, it should be 
noted that the music performed is frequently written down beforehand and 
distributed to the performers. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that music in notation should be rare to 
survive in India and that, where it does survive, it should be in the form of 
exercises bringing out the essentials of various ragas. For obvious reasons, 
epigraphical material embodying such musical practice is rarer still, and the 
sole example so far discovered in South India is the ‘music inscription’ at 
Kutumiy&malai ? in Tiruchirapalli District. 

This inscription was discovered in 1904. It was edited by P. R. Bhandarkar 
in Epigraphia Indica * from estampages supplied by H. Krishna Sastri. It is 


1] acknowledge with thanks the help afforded me by Dr. N. A. Jairazbhoy in lending me 
his research notes on Bharata, Nàfyasüstra. 

2 Form of musical composition : a term borrowed from literature. For these, vide S&rhgadeva, 
BaAgitaraiwikara, xv, Adyar ed., 1, 187 ff., and D&modara, Sangitadarpaga, v, Sarasvati Mahal 
ed., 1952, 60 ff. The former dates from the thirteenth century, the latter from A.D. 1625. 

* Formerly in Pudukottai State. A fragmentary inscription at Tirumayyam contains an 
allusion to music only. 

* EpigrapMa Indica, xu, 28, 1913-14, 226-37. The text used in this paper is that in R. 
Sathyanarayana, Kudumiyamalas inscription on music, 1, Mysore, 1957. 
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on the face of a large granitio mound behind and to the west of the Nayaka 
period temple of SikAanatha. This temple contains some fine medieval sculpture, 
and in it were crowned the Pudukottai rajas. 

The inscription occupies about 13 x 14 ft. of the vertical rock face. As it 
is in the open, it has suffered somewhat from the weather, especially as the 
area of rock above presumably acts as a catchment during the rains. To the 
right of the inscription is a cave-temple, perhaps late Pallava or early Chola. 
It is unfortunate that a mandapa, built at a later date on to this, obscures 
a small portion of the inscription.® 

There is no need to dispute the view that the characters are of the Pallava 
period and on palaeographical grounds they may be assigned to the age of 
Mahendravarman (c. A.D. 600 to 630); the characters closely resemble those 
of his inscription in the rock-cut cave at Tiruchirapalli. 

Such language as appears in the inscription is Sanskrit, with the exception 
of a small Tamil colophon at the end. The Sanskrit colophon preceding it says : 


Rudracdryyasisyena paramamahesvarens ra(jfid) éisyalwtüritha(m)  k(r)tah 
svaragamah 

“Musical exercises for the benefit of his (1) pupil by the supreme ruler, a 
disciple of Rudracarya ’. 


It may be presumed that Mahesvara stands for Mahendravarman, and it is 
possible that Rudracarya is the Rudrata mentioned by Matanga. After a 
salutation to Siva, the main body of the inscription consists of seven sections. 
Each section contains a number of lines, each of four groups of 16 syllables 
subdivided into four. For example, the first quarter of the first line of the 
main body of the inscription runs: 


sa ne pu sa gi ne gt sa ne dhu ne sa mu pu ne sa 


Each group of four syllables in any given line of the inscription ends with 
the same consonant and usually the same vowel-consonant. Thus, in the 
complete first line, all groups of four end with one or other of the vowel- 
consonants of s, most commonly sa. But su appears at the end of the sixth and 
eighth quartets of syllables and se at the end of the eleventh and fourteenth 
quartets. The final syllable of the whole first line is defective, but may be 
presumed to include s also. 

Each of the seven sections is accompanied by a heading which states that 
they are ‘ collections of notes produced by four strikings ’. è 


5 Moreover separating from the main insoription the label parividini inscribed in the same 
characters. 

* Catuspraháre svaragamah. Among relevant dictionary meanings of Ggama are: science, 
collection (of precepts), manual, meaningless syllable. Vide Monier-Williams, Sanskrit dictionary, 
second ed., p. 113, ool. 2. 
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madhyamagrame catuspraháre svardgamah (contains 5 lines) 


sadjagrame »” LH ; 7 29 
sadave » 5; an ee 
sadharite 4 ^ uM 5 es 
paficame " 35 35 6 , 
kasétkamadhyame 5 T 5 4, 
kaséike 4 " S 4 3 
(total: 38 lines) 


It will be noted that the term raga does not appear in these headings. At 
the same time the names madhyamagrama, sadjagrüma, and others agree exactly 
with the list of grámas and five jätis given by Matanga." 

It must here suffice to note that the sa-gráma corresponded roughly to our 
D-mode, and the ma-gráma to our G-mode (but played from the fourth to the 
fourth). The various jätis were held to arise from one or other of these grámas.* 

Some modern writers? tend to equate these grümas and jàiss with ragas 
in their discussions. This assumption is of difficulty when considering this 
inscription, since vowel-consonants other than the seven indicating the degrees 
of the scale occur in it. All seven consonants appear in combination with the 
three simple vowels, a, 4, and u and the guna-vowel e. Moreover, characters 
for the vowels a, u, and e and the vowel-consonants ka, ku, and ke are also 
found.?° Bhandarkar suggested that ka stands for kakali, the major seventh, 
and a for antara, the major third. If this is so, and it be accepted that, for 
instance, st, su, and se are connected with sa, the first degree of the scale, 
then one would expect u and e to be connected with a and kw and ke to be 
connected with ka. Further, it should be noted that, where ka, ku, and ke 
occur, there is no nt, and that where there is a there is no ga. 

Sambamoorthy is of the opinion that this is a notation based on the 22 Srutts, 
microtonal intervals within the scale recognized in Indian treatises from the 
time of Bharata, i.e. the beginning of the Christian era onwards, and that the 
-e values represent the lowest. Unfortunately, he goes on to say that these 


1 Matanga, Brhaddest, ed. by K. Sambssiva Sastri (Trivandrum Skt. Series, No. 94), 1028, 87: 

Mukhe tu madhyamagrümah sadjah pratimukhe bhavet garbhe sadharitaó caiva avamarse tu 
pañcamah. samhdre kaisikah proktah pürvarange iu sddavah citrasyastadasaingasya tv ante 
kaisikamadhyamah. 
He 18 referring to these as being suitable for the various parts of the drama. Note that neither 
in the above, nor in the inscription, do the items appear in logical sequence, presumably, in the 
case of BrhaddeSi, for metrical reasons. For example, Pürvarange is the penultimate listed. 
Note that both start with madhyamagrüma, not sadja-. Simhabhüp&la, commenting on 
Sarhgadeva, Sangitarainákara, 11, vv. 21-2, Adyar ed., 0, 20, cites couplets virtually identicay 
to the first two quoted above, ascribing them to Bharata. 

® e.g. Kaihkamadhyama from the ma-grama: of. Ndradiyasiksa, 1, iv, 11. 

? e.g. Bhandarkar in #pigraphta Indica, xix, 28, 1913-14, and Vipulananda, Yai nil, Tanjore, 
1947, 340. 

10 Sathyanarayana, op. cit., p. 63, table. 

11 Bhandarkar, op. oit. 
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values are found in the music of the sa-gràma, and they represent the lowest- 
pitched notes in each case. This can hardly be reconciled with the sruti- 
allocation for this grama : 


sa st au se na ni nu me 
fü r$ ru re da di dw de 
ga gi gu ge ma mi me me pa pi pu pe 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 l0 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 


Underlined are the éruiss upon which sa, rt, and the other degrees of the sa-gràma 
were said to fall; thus sa was on the fourth érut and was a full tone above 
the seventh, ns, being said to have four érusis (as these were counted down, 
not up). From the very beginning of the scale it would be impossible to 
postulate se as the lowest value for sa and at the same time that of the sa-grama, 
since, a8 will be seen above, the sa-grama sa occupied the highest of four places. 
The -e values can be reconciled with the sa-grüma series only by making them 
the highest and overlapping the degrees as above.!? 

The only way that the vowel-consonants of this inscription can be reconciled 
with the sa-grama $ruiis without disturbing the forms of the vowel-consonants 
sa to nt is as follows: 


Nu na 

"no ra de du di da ne ni 
gu gi ga me mw mi ma pe pu pi pa 

7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

It will be noticed that, in this hypotheais, all other pitches of ga have been 
played below ga itself. It would also be possible to place gs, gu, and ge on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th srudts respectively. Whichever method is considered, the 
fact that 28 vowel-consonants have to be allotted between 22 microtones 
leads to the duplication of six of them. 

In this connexion, passing reference may be made to the much later alloca- 
tion by Govinda Diksita (early seventeenth century) of simple vowel-consonants 
among the 12 semitones of the musical scale in medieval and modern practice, 
as under : 18 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 li 12 (S) 
88 ra ri ru ma mi pa da di du sa 
ga gi gu na m nu 


Though this system has now fallen into disuse in tho south, nomenclature 
still reflects the reduplication of notes as set out above, there being three 
names for three different pitches of rt, ga, dha, and ni. 


13 Such overlapping was widely postulated at a later period, and also obtains in the 
12-semitonal nomenclature of Govinda Diksita and others up to the present day; see the table 
in the next paragraph. 

13 Bhandarkar, op. oit., states that the Kutumiyamalal notation is not connected with this, 
however. 
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If the assumption that a stands for antara and ka for kakali (together with 
the linking to them of u, e, ku, and ke) is accepted, the main difficulty lies in 
any variation of pitch for notes pre-emptedly fixed as approximating to our 
natural third and seventh. Perhaps it was this difficulty that led Sathyanara- 
yana 14 to include in his appendixes an extract from Atiyarkkunallar’s com- 
mentary on Cslappatsküram. This twelfth-century commentary states that the 
time-values for $ méttiras (matra), 1 méttiras, two, and three, are represented 
by ka, e, 4, and 4 respectively. This introduces a further suggestion: that the 
various vowel-consonants indicate duration and not pitch. 

Unfortunately, no count along these lines produces a consistent time- 
pattern, nor does one that, following the usual prosodic values, assigns one 
mêta to a short vowel or vowel-consonant embodying it. Analysis on the 
basis of time, then, appears rather fruitless and an explanation on the basis of 
pitch should be sought for these vowel-consonants. 

It should be observed here that the gramas and jätis as they appear in this 
inscription follow fairly faithfully the precepts for them laid down in one text, 
the Nàradiyastksá, a work of about the eleventh century A.D. Comparison of 
the two sources has been clearly tabulated by Bhandarkar.t® Such identification 
takes no account of the varying vowel-consonants already noted which, perhaps, 
stand for various pitches of any given note. In this connexion, Dr. C. Minakshi 
infers that the notes were all those possible for any raga within a given jah, 
and points out that nowhere does the same note occur consecutively.?” 

Sambamoorthy 15 sees in the title of Mahendravarman, samkirnajatih,? an 
explanation for the use of all pitches of the notes in these exercises. He states 
that it refers to the king’s proficiency in ‘mixed ragas”, citing Matanga’s 
classification of raga into guddha, pure, chayalaga, wherein ‘ foreign’ notes are 
sparingly used, and samkirna, where various ragas are mixed together. He 
rightly points out that this title could hardly anticipate the samkirna laghu 
of nine beats of the modern South Indian time-system. 

Two further matters remain. Certain notes in the inscription receive a dot 
upon them ; in some instances readings of these are in doubt. Again, modern 
practice has been read into this, whereby a dot placed over a note syllable 
indicates a pitch two octaves above that having a dot underneath, the middle 
register being undotted. Bhandarkar states that the dot does not indicate the 
lowest of three octaves as in Sangttaratnakara. Sambamoorthy states that it 
indicates both pitch and gamaka ‘ grace’, but does not elaborate. Neither 
explanation is satisfactory. Whether the pitch indicated was high or low in 
respect of the undotted notes, unreasonable leaps would be indicated such as 


14 Sathyanarayana, op. oit., 59 f. 

15 Ati. on Où., xi, ll. 16-17 gives: ka, 4 mátlirai ; e, 1 mā.; w, 2 mà. ; and «s, 3 mà. 
16 Bhandarkar, op. oit. 

170, Minakshi, Administration and social life under the Palavas, Madras, 1038, 258. 
128 P, Sambamoorthy, Dictionary of South Indian music, 11, Madras, 1959, 344-0. 

1? of. his inscriptions in Tiruchirapalli and Pallavaram caves. 
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are anathema to Indian music even in exercises. Moreover, it is surprising 
that but one other octave, high or low, should be marked. Furthermore, it 
would seem strange that one and the same sign should indicate features so 
distinct as pitch and gracing. Lastly, it is unlikely that the dot indicates the 
nasalized vowel, anusvara, which in Pallava inscriptions appears to the right 
of the character and not above, viz. “CS” and not 

Finally the Tamil colophon at the end, which runs: (à ) Hirkum elirkum svat 
uriya which may be translated: ‘ These are suitable both for the eight as well 
as the seven'. Note the inversion of the order. Minakshi's seems the most 
reasonable explanation for this. Taking into consideration the fact that each 
section of the inscription refers to ‘four strikings of notes’ she deduces that 
the exercises were meant for an eight-stringed vina.2° The type of string 
instrument actually envisaged at that time need not concern us here. It was 
Minakshi, moreover, who noticed the label inside the rock-cut temple separated 
from the main inscription by the later mandapa wall built on to it. This gives 
the word parivadint. She quotes the Amarakoga as giving this as the name for 
a seven-stringed vind. It is possible that the instrument was perhaps of the 
bow-harp type rather than a fretted instrument. It is of interest to note that 
the colophon alone is in the vernacular. 

However this inscription may be finally interpreted, it is clear that it exhibits 
a good deal that is in common with the Nàáradtyastksá which perhaps embodies 
an earlier and less eclectic tradition than that found in such work as 
Sangttaratnakara. 

On the whole, one inclines to the view that the varying vowel-consonants 
of the inscription are indications of pitch. Govinda Diksita may have had a 
notation of this sort in mind when, in the seventeenth century, he produced 
his semitone notation, transforming the theoretical structure of the 22 srutis 
into practicable music. One would not expect a svara-exercise to show different 
values for the notes unless it were set in rhythm or were a tala-exercise, for 
which there is absolutely no evidence here. 


J. R. MARE 


29 Minakshi, op. cit., 249. 





ETHEL STEFANA. Lapy Drower 


BSOAS, NNNV 


OBITUARY 
ETHEL STEFANA, LADY DROWER 
(1 DECEMBER 1879—27 January 1972) 


One of the highlights of the twenty-third International Congress of 
Orientalists at Cambridge in 1954 was an illustrated lecture on the Mandaeans. 
The hall was filled to overflowing with scholars of’ widely varying fields of 
study. They had been attracted by interest in that small sect of gnostica 
whose amalgam of beliefs and practices mirrors the long history of the Middle 
East; and they came under the spell of the enthusiasm and vitality of the 
lecturer, Lady Drower. 

For centuries Englishwomen have played an altogether remarkable part in 
mterpreting the Middle East to the Western world—a tradition that happily 
continues. Already under her maiden name of Ethel Stefana Stevens, Lady 
Drower had been fired by the romance of the Orient; between 1909 and 1927 
she published 13 novels, and she was the author of two delectable books of 
travel But it was in 1923 during her residence in Iraq, where her husband 
was Judicial Adviser from 1921 to 1946, that she first came into contact with 
the Mandaeans, or Subba. In 1931 she began to study closely their literature 
and their history and religion. She rapidly achieved a reputation that may well 
outlive the existence of the Subba as a corporate group. 

Lady Drower’s general works on the Mandaeans are distinguished by clarity 
of writing and by an alert sympathy and perceptiveness. Her Water into wine 
(1956) and The Secret Adam (1960) are widely ranging theses on comparative 
religion and gnosticism. Her The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran will long remain 
the standard exposition of the customs and traditions of the Subba. It is the 
fruit of methodical direct observation, set out with exemplary restraint. It 
appeared, admirably illustrated, in 1937, but Lady Drower pursued her 
inquiries with tireless energy. When a new edition of this book was issued in 
1962 it was, regrettably, only a photomechanical reprint of the original work, 
and the opportunity was lost of incorporating in it the extended and deepened 
knowledge of the Mandaeans that Lady Drower had acquired during the 
intervening years. 

The care and skill that Lady Drower devoted to the observation of Subbi 
habits and rituals were applied in equal measure to Mandaic literature. Nóldeke 
and Lidzbarski are still the acknowledged giants in the study of the language, 
as an examination of the work of Macuch amply proves. But to-day the situa- 
tion is radically different from that of their day, and this change is due almost 
wholly to the labours of Lady Drower. She won the confidence and respect of 
leaders of the Subba, a remarkable triumph for a European and yet more 
remarkable for a woman. They permitted her to make recordings and to take 
home manuscripts of texts which had been accounted secret and beyond the 
reach of strangers. A series of Mandaic documents were edited by her in swift 
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succession. One, the Haran Gawaita (1953), deals with the history of the 
Mandaeans. The others may be classified as liturgical—notably The canontcal 
prayerbook of the Mandaeans (1959), The thousand and twelve questions (1960) 
with its detailed account of ceremonial and beliefs, and The coronation of the 
great islam (1962) on the role of priesthood and containing a description of 
the mastgta, the Nasoraean sacrament. 

It was not the mere act of publication of these many texts by Lady Drower 
that placed students of Semitics eternally in her debt, but the manner of their 
publication. Every volume is accompanied by a facsimile of the manuscript 
or manuscripts, some by a transliterated text also, in addition to a reliable 
translation and notes. And, with her understanding of the needs of scholarship, 
Lady Drower gave her unique collection of manuscripts and tapes into the 
safe-keeping of the Bodleian at Oxford. Finally, in collaboration with Rudolf 
Macuch, she compiled A Mandate dictionary (1963) in which the precious 
material that she had assembled was fully exploited. (Later, the ground was 
further consolidated by Macuch’s excellent Handbook of classical and modern 
Mandasc (1965).) At last a sound base had been established for the study of 
a language and a literature that have features of exceptional importance for 
comparative linguists and comparative theologians alike. 

This rare tale of achievement could not have been accomplished by Lady 
Drower, almost single-handed, without her personal qualities of patience, of 
self-criticism, of irresistible charm—above all, of deep sincerity. To students— 
indeed, to all who were interested in the people to whom she had dedicated her 
life—she was generosity itself. Her friends, from many countries and from 
many walks of life, were innumerable. She affected a diffident, good-humoured 
nervousness of the professional philologist ; but it was a source of great pleasure 
to her—and of great honour to us—that she was numbered among the Honorary 
Fellows of this School (in addition to her other honours). In the fulness of 
years she had reaped a rich harvest. May the Great Life be gracious to her 


in the World of Light. 
J. B. SEGAL 
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H. J. Pororsxv: Collected papers. xi, 
724 pp. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
Hebrew University, 1971. IL 50. 
(Distributed in G.B., Commonwealth, 
and Europe by Oxford University 
Press. £10.25.) 


This massive volume contains the majority 
of papers published, over a period of 40 years, 
by H. J. Polotaky, Professor of Egyptian and 
Semitic Linguistics in the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. Ita appearance, close to 
Polotaky’s retirement after a period of nearly 
40 years of distinguished service in the Hebrew 
University (he is now probably the senior 
member of the University’s academio staff), 
will be regarded as highly appropriate by all 
who are able to assess the significance of the 
author’s work. No conventional Festschrift (and 
Polotaky has been the recipient of that genre 
as well) could have done comparable justice to 
P.’s genius, for he himself attains perfection 
where lesser mortals will merely fumble. It was, 
therefore, a happy ides on the part of Professor 
E. Y. Kuteoher to suggest to the Magnes Pres 
the publication of theae collected papers. It is 
sad to think that Kutecher himeelf, who died 
suddenly on a visit to California in December 
1971 at the early age of 63, may not have seen 
this fine result of his endeavours. Kutecher’s 
death leaves a yawning gap in the sparse 
ranks of Aramaic and Hebrew scholars. 

By conventional standards, P.’s total output 
is not particularly remarkable ın quantitative 
terms, yet the quality of his scholarly and 
literary achievement is, perhaps, unparalleled 
in our generation. The stylistic felicities and 
the elegance of the solutions proffered for so 
many problems scarcely reveal the weeks and 
months of patient pondering, the hesitations, 
the revisions, the refinements of presentation— 
be it in English, French, German, or any of the 
other languages in which P. operates authori- 
tatively rather than facilely. 

The volume under review contains mono- 
graphs (such as P.'s justly renowned Htudes 
de syntaze copte, 1944, or his Notes on Gurage 
grammar, 1951), articles, and some of his 
magisterial reviews. It is divided into sections 
on Egyptian and Coptic conjugations, other 
Egyptian and Coptic problems, Ethiopian 
studies (inoludmg Ge'ez, Amhario, Tigrinya, 
Gurage, and Gafat), Modern Syriac, and 
Manichaeism (with P.’s famous article in 
Pauly-Wiseowa). The two entries in the 
miscellaneous section might with advantage 
have been assigned to Amharic and Ge‘ez, 
respectively. Some of his review-articles have 


an importance at times transcending that of 
the work reviewed. 

That Poloteky is & singular phenomenon in 
the world of philological and linguistio scholar- 
ship has long been recognized (see the references 
to him in Rosa Katz's Philologische Fruhbega- 
bung, Groningen, 1957). Hus solution for the 
problems posed by the so-called second tenges 
in Coptic or by certain phonological features 
in Gurage or his decipherment of the Greek 
papyri from Masads (which had eluded some 
distinguished Greek scholars) had all shown 
how finality and perfection can be attained by 
the combination of truly profound knowledge 
with superb method. Even so, I wonder 
whether the singularity of P.’s achievement 
and the profundity of his genius have yet been 
fally appreciated. 

He has been described (on the blurb issued 
with this book) aa ' the last representative of 
the type of linguist, known only during the 
19th century, whose achievements are recog- 
nized as outstanding in & number of language 
families’. While this is certainly true, it still 
does not explain the remarkable nature of 
Ps mind. Other men may speak almost as 
many languages with greater fluenoy, but none 
can equal P. in the range of languages covered 
and in the depth of his penetration into the 
functioning of the language organism. His 
talents are not those of the Levantine but 
eminently those of a Noldeke; not so much 
of homo loquens as of homo grammaticus. 

While P. is fully conversant with con- 
temporary linguistic theories (and has himself 
operated with some of those current techniques 
which appeal to him), he has shown little 
taste for theoretical frameworks or methodo- 
logical processes per se. He is suspicious of the 
innovator, who has frequently neglected to 
read what some nineteenth-century scholars 
had already anticipated, and of those who are 
clever at devising systems rather than handling 
the raw material iteelf. P. will never cite a 
language for comparative or other purposes 
unless he has made a thorough study of it. 
Window-dressing with Japanese or Navaho is 
anathema to him, though he is likely to have 
a pretty good command of these as well. 

He is the analyst par excellence, yet despite 
his distaste for synthesis he has written two 
remarkable essays on Semitics and Egyptian, 
respectively. Only the latter is included in 
the present collection, and it is not without 

1In E. A. Speiser (ed.), At the dawn of 
civilization (World History of the Jewish 
People, First Ser., 1), Tel-Aviv, 1964, 99-111 
and 121-34. 
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interest to speculate upon the reason for the 
omission of the former. Perhaps this is an 
aspect of P.’s essentially austere tastes—at 
any rate in the domain of scholarship. A third 
such essay, on Coptio (in T. A. Sebeok (ed.), 
Current trends in linguistics, VI, 1070, 558-70), 
appeared probably too late for inolumon here. 

Poloteky does not only know how language 
works, for he has looked hard and deep into so 
many disparate linguistic structures, but his 
learning and ita expression are so perfectly 
matched that he has never had to unsay & 
Bingle word whioh he had committed to print. 
How many other scholars oould afford to 
reprint, without addition, correction, or 
quahfying remarks, studies which they com- 
posed in their early twenties—as Poloteky 
has been able to do, without loss of sleep or 
honour, in the present volume ? 

This notice cannot conclude without a 
personal word. The present reviewer was 
Polotaky’s pupil in the early days of P.’s 
teaching career in the Hebrew University. 
These lines are not intended to discharge a 
debt of gratitude or piety. They &re meant 
to introduce, with & measure of understate- 
ment, this scholarly collection to thoee who 
have not previously savoured these offerings 
by a uniquely endowed mind. The under- 
graduate had only the hazest notion of what 
the mature man oame to realize increasingly : 
that these are the utterances of one who is a 
master not only to those privileged to sit at 
his feet but to the vastly larger audience now 
able to imbibe his teaching in this conveniently 
arranged form. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Manrrep KUDLEK and Erica H. 
MIOKLER : Solar and lunar eclipses of 
the ancient Near East from 3000 3.0. 
to O with maps. (Alter Orient und 
Altes Testament. Sonderreihe, 
Bd. 1.) ix, 199 pp. Kevelaer: Verlag 
Butzon und Bercker; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag des 
Erziehungsvereins, 1971. DM 80. 


Historians and Old Testament scholars have 
long felt the need for a series of detailed solar 
eclipse maps for the ancient Near East. The 
Canon of P. V. Neugebauer (1931) is devoted 
to this particular region, but Neugebauer’s 
maps are scarcely more useful than those in 
T. R. von Oppolzer’s well-known compilation 
(1887, English translation 1962). 

The present work contains four sections— 
an introduction (included in the preface), 
tables of solar and lunar eclipses (parte x and 11), 
and solar eclipse maps (part n). 
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The introduction 18 extremely brief, and 
scarcely adequate to enable (or encourage) 
the reader who is not an astronomer to use 
the tables and maps. An explanation of just 
what is meant by ‘magnitude’ and a dis- 
oussion of ite importance in the present 
context would have been helpful. There 
are one or two curious mistranslations from 
the original German, notably ‘solar length ’ 
for ‘ solar longitude’ on p. vi. 

Part 1 gives details in the form of computer 
output (the reproduction of which is somewhat. 
patchy) for all of the solar eolipses whioh 
according to the orbital elements of C. Schoch. 
as modified by P. V. Neugebauer, were visible 
at Persepolis, Babylon, Nineveh, Hattusa, 
Jerusalem, Memphis, and Thebes over the 
whole or part of the interval 2973 3.0. to 
A.D. 59. Quantaties tabulated are the Julian 
calendar date (using the astronomical system — 
with a year zero), Julian day number, celestial 
positions of the Sun and Moon, magnitude of 
the eclipse at the selected place, and local 
times of beginning, middle, and end. Part n 
gives similar details for the lunar eclipses 
visible at Babylon between 2971 s.c. and 
A.D. 68. While lista of magnitudes and times 
are of undoubted usefulness, I see no advantage 
in tabulatang Julian day numbers or celestial 
positions in & work of this nature. Between 
them, parte I and I occupy some three- 
quarters of the entire text: omission of 
irrelevant material and use of double tabula- 
tion would have considerably shortened this 
section of the book. 

The eclipse maps of part nur (there are 39 
in all) show the computed tracks of totality or 
annularity for all solar eclipses which (on 
Neugebauer's elements) were central in the 
region 24° to 42? N latitude and 30° to 54° E 
longitude between 2967 8.0. and A.D. 59. The 
maps are attractively executed, but I feel 
that the numbers representing dates and times 
should have been stenoilled rather than written 
free-hand; some of the figures are smudged 
and difficult to read. It is unfortunate that 
the authors have chosen to represent dates on 
the maps solely in terms of Julian day numbers. 
If the reader wishes to find the calendar date of 
an eclipse, he must refer to the tables of part x 
(only those for Babylon and Thebes cover the 
full range of dates). I cannot agree with the 
authors that Julian day numbers are of any 
real significance, other than to the astronomer. 

An important point concerns the accuracy 
of the tables and maps. Although we read on 
p. v of the preface, ‘ Of course, the reliability 
of computation decreases going back in time’, 
no estimate of reliability is provided. This is a 
serious omission: there is a temptation when 
using eclipse maps to assume that they portray 
accurately the paths teken by the lunar 
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shadow. The principal source of error is the 
uncertainty in the lunar and solar accelera- 
tions. During the last decade there has been 
renewed interest m this problem and the 
resulta obtained by Schoch and Neugebauer 
from analysis of ancient observations are not 
now generally accepted. Eclipse tables and 
maps computed on the basis of the accelera- 
tions employed in the current ephemerides 
(derived by H. Spencer Jones from modern 
observations) would show significant depar- 
tures from those prepared by Kudlek and 
Mickler. In particular, all tracks of totality 
would be displaced towards the east by 
amounts varymg from 2 or 3 degrees at the 
year 0 to some 15 degrees at — 3000. The 
earlier maps would thus bear httle resemblance 
to those preeented here. The recently pub- 
lished resulte obtained by R. R. Newton from 
ancient astronomical observations lead to 
disorepaneies fully three times as large (but 
in opposite directions). It is perhaps only fair 
to mention that my own investigation of 
ancient observations tends to confirm the 
accelerations which Kudlek and Mickler have 
adopted. However, one may well doubt the 
wisdom of extending the computations in the 
present work beyond, say, 1500 B.o., without 
adequate defence of the accelerations used. 


F. R. STEPHENSON 


Jonn C. L. Gison: Textbook of Syrian 
Semitic insoriptions. Vol. 1. Hebrew 
and Moabite inseriptions. xi, 119 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. £3. 


This is the first of a series of volumes which 
Gibson is preparing to replace the venerable 
Textbook of North-Semitic inscriptions by 
G. A. Cooke (1903). The number of epigraphic 
discoveries made in this century does un- 
queetionably justify the publication of à new 
collection of north-west Semitic inscriptions. 
One may aak if the existence of a aimilar work 
by H. Donner and W. Rollig (KAI, 1962-4) 
make such a chrestomathy necessary; at any 
rate, as far as Hebrew msoriptions are con- 
cerned, the volume by Gibson clearly surpasses 
the corresponding section in KAI: the choice 
of the texte is richer as well as more up to 
date, and the disoussion of difficult words and 
expreasions enters into more details. Briefly, 
Gibson has been able to give us a truly useful 
working tool. 

The corpus of the inscriptions is preceded by 
a ‘Note’ in which the author explams his 
eriteri& concerning the phonology of pre- 
Maasoretic Hebrew. We generally agree with 
him, but it is hard to accept the idea that 
there was a án consonant and that it ‘ was 
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probably lateralzed in the period of the 
inscriptions’ (p. xi) Comparative linguistics 
suggests that éin in Biblical Hebrew is the 
consequence of the Aramaio speech of the 
copyiste. 

The Textbook commends itself first of all 
for the abundance of the material collected : 
every place m which inscriptions have been 
found is represented in the book, and when 
several pieces oome from the same site, as in 
the case of Samaria and Lachish, the most 
important are given, so that we may obtain 
& complete idea of Hebrew epigraphy. The 
insoriptions are introduced by general remarks 
concerning their origin, meanings, historical 
setting, lnguistio features, etc.; the text and 
ita transliteration are followed by a thorough 
commentary, chiefly philological. Gibson has 
done a very good job: his readmgs and 
interpretations are the result of deep study of 
the texta themselves and of scholarly litera- 
ture; his conclusions and selections show 
critical understanding and much common 
sense (in not a few cases lacking among 
Scholars). One cannot but appreciate Gibson's 
comments on diffioult pointe like the Gezer 
‘calendar’, the chronology of the Samaria 
ostraka, the mmt stamps, the weights, or the 
linguistic and stylistio features of the Mesha 
inseription. His wish to avoid new inter- 
pretations, following Cooke’s approach, is 
surely ‘judicious’ (p. vi), but sometimes the 
consequence is that the solution offered remains 
unsatisfactory: see, for instance, the case of 
ymm and 'sm in the ostrakon from Yavneh 
Yam. One fails to understand why several 
scholars have interpreted ymm as a plural 
(ydmim), when the text is better rendered by 
gómüm. As for 'sm, ite mterpretation as a 
verb is hardly acceptable, since such a verb 
does not exist either in Hebrew or anywhere 
else in the whole Semitic area. 

Some observations may be made as regards 
minor pointe. One might have expected some 
reflections on the literary and non-epigraphio 
character of the Siloam inscription; as for the 
title bn hmik, the author has missed tho 
important study by G. Brin (published m 
Hebrew in Leshonenu, Xxx1, 1, 1966, xxx, 2, 
1967 and in English in AION, NS, xm, 4, 
1969); Hebrew seals are not ‘ well over 150’ 
(p. 59), but almost 100 more. With regard to 
Mosabite inscriptions, the author does not 
mention the very small fragment published 
by R. E. Murphy in 1962 (though he is quoted. 
in the bibliography); some specimens of 
Moabite seals would have been welcome. 

The only weakness of Gibson’s work is in 
the bibhography. It is certainly very rich, 
but it stops three years before the date of 
issue of the book, and too many entries prior 
to 1988 are missing. The bibliography of the 
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Lachish ostraka is obviously selective, but 
for what reason is every article by W. F. 
Albright quoted, while important contribu- 
tions lke those of B. Dussaud, R. de Vaux, 
and D. Winton Thomas are ignored? The 
author would have found many recent items 
in the article by J. Naveh in Leshonenu, xxx, 
1, 1965, 65-80. Apart from these, we may 
mention: for the Samaria ostraka, E. 
O'Doherty in CBQ, xv, 1, 1953, 24-9; for the 
Siloam insonption, G. Levi Della Vida, in 
M. Black and G. Fohrer (ed.), In memoriam 
P. Kahle, Berlin, 1968, 162-6; for Silwan I, 
G. E. Wright in BA, xvn, 1, 1954, 22-3; 
for Suwan II, N. Avigad in IEJ, v, 3, 19565, 
163-6; for Gibeon, M. L. Heltzer in Vesinik 
Dreoney Istorii, 1961, 1, 167-74; for al-Karak 
(Moabite), L Schiffmann in ZAW, LXXVI, 3, 
1965, 324-5. A new ostrakon found at Lachish 
has been published by B. Rocco in Rivista 
Biblica, x1v, 2, 1966, 201-8; a short inscription 
on & jar from Azor was made known by M. 
Dothan in ‘Afigot (English series), uz, 1961, 
181-4. With regard to stamps, the author has 
mussed the articles by Y. Yadin in BASOR, 
163, 1961, 6-12, and by M. L. Heltzer in 
Epigrafika Vostoka, xvir, 1966, 18-37, and the 
new material published in PEQ, July—Oct. 
1946, 125-82 (by N. Avigad), in Érets-Ierael, 
vi, 1960, 56-60 (by Y. Aharoni), and in 
*Ahqot (English series), v, 1966, 34-5. As for 
the seals, we do not find N. Avigad in BIES, 
xxv, 4, 1961, 239-44, and the new interestang 
piece published in *4igot (English series), v, 
1966, 37-8 (here is also a weight) In the 
bibliography, one notices the absence of 
T. C. Vriezen and J. H. Hospers, Palestine 
inscriptions, Leiden, 1061. 

Misprinte are few: p.13, lxvin for lnii; 
p. 73, ‘grammer’ for ‘grammar’; p. 94, 
*oalendrio for calendario’; on the map 
‘Ramet Rahel” for ‘Ramat Rahel”. 


GIOVANNI GABBINI 


Jacos NmusNER: The Rabbinic tradi- 
tions about the Phartsees before 70. 
3 vols.: xvi, 419; xiv, 363; xvi, 
427 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971. 
Guilders 264. 


Many essays have been written by theolo- 
giana, Christian and Jewish, on what they 
accepted as Hillel’s version of the golden rule: 
‘That which is hateful unto thee do not do 
unto thy neighbour. This is the whole of the 
Torah. The rest is commentary. Go and 
learn’ (Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat 31a). 
The questions the theologians ask are: Is 
Hille's formulation superior or inferior to 
that of Jesus? What precisely did Hillel 
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mean by it? What in Hillel's scheme is the 
relationship between religion and ethics ? It is 
taken for granted that Hillel actually said 
what he is reported to have said. But our 
sole source of information 18 a Talmudio 
passage which, at a conservative estimate, 
was compiled over 200 years after Hillel and 
is set in the context of a number of tales 
designed to show how mild and long-suffering 
Hillel was in comparison with the irascible 
Shammai. It is one of the oddities of Talmudic 
scholarship that conclusions as to the historical 
facte about the hfe of Hillel can have been 
drawn from such flimsy evidence. From the 
tale, of which Hillel is the hero, we are not 
even justified in concluding that Hillel was 
really ‘mild’ let alone that he really did 
formulate a version of the golden rule. It is 
as if Roman historians were solemnly to discuss 
what Mark Antony had in mind when he 
said: ‘ Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears’. 

In both Old and New Testament scholarship 
it is universally recognized, nowadays, that 
before any historical conclusions can be drawn 
from a text about the persons mentioned in it 
a number of questions have to be answered. 
Whet is the date of the text ? What waa the 
writar’s intention ? Did he purport to convey 
information about the past and, if he did, 
how did he come by his knowledge? In the 
field of Rabbinio scholarship even outetanding 
orttatal scholars have been, and are, guilty 
of accepting everything the Talmudio and 
Midrashio sources say about the past, as if 
these texts provide the most accurate informa- 
tion about events that happened centuries 
before the texta were compiled and as if the 
texts themselves had no history. Practically 
all the books and learned articles on the 
Pharisees quote the Rabbinic sources as if 
they contained reliable information about these 
men, whereas the truth is that all these sources 
allow us to do is to see how later Jewish 
teachers read back their ideas into pre-70 0.2. 
teachers like Hillel and Shammai. None of the 
Rabbinio sources provides us with identifiable 
eyewitness accounts of the Pharisees and their 


This is Neusner’s startling but very well- 
documented thesis, supported by a formidable 
array of all the relevant texts accompanied 
by a rigorous form-critical approach. While 
Neusner acknowledges his indebtedness to 
one or two predecessors, his attempt is the 
first to apply the method systematically and 
thoroughly to early Rabbinic literature. 
These volumes can be described as epoch- 
making and no student of the literature can 

Not that everything Neusner says is in- 
contestable. For instance, when discussing 
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(uz, 334) H. J. Zimmels's ingenious conjecture 
that in the Talmudic story Jesus did not ‘ put 
up a brick’ but a ‘fish’ (byn?), Neusner 
remarks: ‘This sort of explanation of texta 
would be interesting, if one could find any 
good reason why the teller of the story should. 
have wanted to represent Jesus aa worshipping 
a fish rather than a “ brick" which might 
mean a stamped olay tablet. In the absence 
of such a reason, the explanation is not 
compelling’. But Zimmels, in the article 
quoted, gives & reason, namely, the well. 
known use of the fish in Christian symboliam 
(see E RE, xx, 188). Neusner remarks (1, 259) 
that the story of Hillel being refused admission 
to the lecture because he could not afford the 
fees shows that when the story was told fees 
were paid, since if it had not been common 
practice ‘no one hearing the story could have 
believed it’. This is extremely weak. The 
teller of the story might have projected tho 
practice (found nowhere else in the literature) 
of paying fees into ancient times in order to 
heighten the dramatio effect in telling how 
Hillel, in his devotion to learning, was forced 
to olimb up and sit at the window. Generally 
speaking, Neusner does not sufficiently oon- 
sider the possibility that some of the tales and, 
indeed, the other types of literature might 
have been especially contrived in order to 
produce dramatio effect, & phenomenon to be 
observed in the later Amoraio literature. 

Neusner's lengthy appendix, entitled ‘ Biblio- 
graphical reflections’, contains a devastating, 
but fully justified, oritique of scholars (in- 
cluding some very famous names) who have 
had too oredulous an attitude towards the 
sources, He takes to task especially pseudo- 
critical scholars who profess to use critical 
methods and yet do not soruple in the process 
to build theses on unexamined texte. 


LOUIS JACOBS 


Hemor Garza: Koran und Koran- 
exegese. (Die Bibliothek des Mor- 
genlandes. 400 pp. Zürich und 
Stuttgart: Artemis Verlag, [1971]. 
Sw. fr. 48. 


Ch. i-x of this work are a series of extracts 
rendered into German from classical tafsir, 
arranged under subject headings such as 
* Offenbarung ’, ‘ Heilsgeachichte’, ‘ Eschato- 
logie’, eto. The authors range from Tabari 
to the Jalélayn, though with a heavy bias in 
favour of Zamakhshari and BaydawL The 
picture of Qur'anie interpretation so presented 
is thus essentially gynchronio, repreeenting in 
the main the high-water mark of older tafsir; 
diachronic development is hardly brought out, 
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since in only one or two cases are two authors 
quoted on the same text. In one mstance 
(p. 85) where Z. and B. are quoted on the same 
passage (concerning the ‘ abrogation’ prob- 
lem), the interest lies in the latter writer’s 
anti-Mu'tazilite remarks rather than in inter- 
pretative method. 

Given this main structure, the last two 
chapters seem a bit awkwardly tacked on. 
Ch. xi deals with Shi'ite tafsir and consists of 
nine extracta from Kashi and two from the 
ImmA' ite writer Diy% al-Din; oh. mi, on 
modern exegesis, is simply one long extract 
on polygamy from the Tafsir al-Manar. 

These features, however, in no way detract 
from the extreme usefulness of the work as it 
stands, provided that Gatje’s plan is under- 
stood and accepted. According to the intro- 
duction, the book is aimed at ‘ Nichtorienta- 
listen’. If by this is meant those with no 
knowledge of Arabic, I am molined to think 
that such readers may find the book rather 
difficult reading. Although strictly gramma- 
tical comment has been exoluded from the 
extracta, they still contain a fair amount 
dealing with variant readings and simular 
matters of linguistio relevance. On the other 
hand, I would most warmly recommend the 
book to those who have at least some know- 
ledge of Arabic; and even an expert would 
find it a laborious task to extract from the 
original works the information which is here 
presented in handy and well-organized form, 
and there has hitherto been nothing hke it in 
any European language. The introduction is a 
thumb-nail sketch of the background of the 
Muslim Revelation, giving & broad summary 
of current European scholarly views. 

The translations have been made readable 
and intelligible by the necessary device of 
interpolated explanatory matter; and they 
are in general accurate, though I have noticed 
a few minor flaws. For example, m Z.’s 
comment on süre Ir, 85 (p. 183), we read, ‘ als 
sich die Auswanderer nach Athiopien bei ihm 
einstellten und die Heiden Verwunschungen 
aussprachen und ihn gegen die Auswanderer 
aufhetzten’; this is incorrect—it should read 
* als sich die Auswanderer nach Athiopien bei 
ihm einstellen insgesamt mit den Heiden 
(seien sie  verflucht!) wahrend  1ndessen 
dieselben ihn gegen die Auswanderer auf- 
hetzten '. The point is made very olear in the 
edition of 1343/1924—5, which has wa ’L-mush- 
rikina (i.e. with wàüw al-ma'iyya), but even uf 
one reads wa 'Lmushriküna this is quite 
certainly co-ordinate with al-muhájirüna and 
not the beginning of a new sentence. 

A point of somewhat more importance 
occurs on p. 184, where Z., in commenting on 
al-nabiyyüna ‘lladhina aslamü (sūra v, 44), 
says that the relative clause is ‘for praise’ 
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and not ‘for distinctiveness’ (le ‘l-tafstlats 
wa ‘Liawdih); Gatje here interpolates the 
gloss that the prophete ‘vor Mohammed 
nicht im strengen Sinne Bekenner des Islams 
sein konnten', but this is certainly wrong. 
It 18 opposed to a fundamental Muslim dogma, 
held by Mu'tazilites and non-Mu'tazilites 
alike, and it is moreover flatly contradicted 
by Z.’s immediately following sentence, which 
states unambiguously that all true prophets in 
all ages have been Muslims. The point that 
Z. is making is that a relative clause can have 
either of two functions (see my The Arabic 
language today, London, 1970, 50): it may be 
distinctive, with the function of distinguishing 
the entity so qualified from other entities 
within the same category, as in ' hydrogen 
which had leaked from the balloon covering 
canght fire’; or non-distanctive, merely saying 
something about the whole category, as in 
“ hydrogen, which 1s lighter than air, was used 
to inflate the balloon’. The effect of the two 
funotions can be brought out in English, 
where we oustomarily set off only a non- 
distinctive relative clause with commas; 
unfortunately, German practice is to use 
commas for relative clauses of both kinds. But 
it is precisely Z.’s pomt here that the relative 
clause 1s non-distinctive, and therefore appli- 
cable to the entire category of prophete. 


A. F. L. BEBSTON 


H. A. R. Grass (tr): The travels of Ibn 
Baita, A.D. 1325-1354. Vol. 11. 
(Works issued by the Hakluyt Society. 
Second Series, No. 141.) xi, 539- 
TTL pp., 5 plates. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press for the Hakluyt Society, 
1971. £4. 


It is to be regretted that Professor Sir 
Hamilton Gibb missed, by a few weeks only, 
the satisfaction of seeing the publication of 
Vol. mı of his translation of Ibn Battütah. 
It is further to be regretted that he was unable 
to complete the fourth and final volume of 
the translation upon which he had worked for 
80 many years, but we can congratulate his 
foresight in entrusting the completion of the 
last volume to the scholarly care of Professor 

This new volume covers Ibn Battiteah’s 
experiences and adventures in Turkistan, 
Khurüs&n, Sind, and Delhi, but especially it 
treats of the reign of Sultan Muhammad b. 
Tughluq of Delhi, and it is rich in contemporary 
historical, geographical, and social deeoription 
and comment. The text is too well known to 
Scholars through the celebrated French 
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translation for a reviewer to summanze or 
recapitulate, and Gibb’s contribution and 
merit naturally lie mainly m his annotations 
which clarify obsourities and justify his mter- 
pretations. Indeed little is left to the reviewer 
with no special knowledge of the countries in 
question but to comment upon minutiae. 
Where the non-Arabic data are concerned, 
Gibb has gone to great pais to investigate 
the background and vocabulary foreign to 
Arabic and Arabs which Ibn Battütah employs 
from time to time. 

Gibb does occasionally, however, make some 
curious remarks, as on p. 548, ‘ Suicide. . . 18 
very rare in Islam’. There ıs no reason to 
believe that Islamio communities—one cannot 
say ‘Islam’ here—are less prone to suicide 
than others, and such factors as the relative 
degree of social tensions are likely to be more 
relevant here. The following sre comments 
on details. 

p. 557: the incorrect reading of earlier 
volumes, Qudsi, for Magdashi (Mogadiscian) 
stutis, 18 repeated. 

p. S71: mnugüsh mabanihà mudkhalah bi- 
agb:ghat al-ldzward is rendered as ‘ buildings 
of Balkh incised with lapis blue paints’, but 
to judge by the medieval buildings extant in 
near-by Marar-i Sharif it would be easier to 
understand the lapis colour as applying to the 
tiles, predominantly blue, put together to 
form pattern arrangements. 

p.076: some of the categories of rogue 
mentioned by Ibn Battjitah figure in other 
sources, e.g. fuitük m al-Jahiz, al Bwkhala', 
Cairo, 1948, 41, and Auttür in Tabari’s 
Tarikh, n, 887. 

p.000: jilid maslübah is rendered oon- 
ventionally as ‘skins fixed on crosses’, but 
in Arabia to-day and perhaps in the literature 
also, maslüb would mean something like 
‘atrung up’, or ‘fixed to & pole’ and not 
crucifixion as we understand it. 

p. 601: tsqdlat ‘ladders’ is still known to 
the Aden vocabulary, and to H. and R. 
Kahane and A. Tietze, The lingua franca in 
the Levant, Urbana, 1958, no. 841. 

pp. 608, 757: ‘lugaimdt al-gigi’, says 
Gibb, ‘would seem to imply some sort of 
sweetmeste.' It is a little surprising that he 
should not have known of the lugmat al-qddi 
(a term common over a wide range of Arab 
countries to-day), a sort of small crisp dough- 
nul, sometimes with sugar and rose-water 
ingrediente, of. A. Barthélemy, Dict. arabe— 
frangats, ‘ Lugam al-Qads, sorte de pátisserie 
en boulettes * 


p.008: 'anbah for 'mango' is ordinary 
Arabian usage to-day and might be found in 
other medieval texts. 

p.014: dhu'abah, rendered as ‘a tassel’ to 
& turban, is properly the loose end left hanging 
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down, sometimes affected, for example, by 
people of rank. 

p.042: mufrad, Gibb seams unaware, is & 
term for an individual enlisted soldier (as 
distinguished from, say, & man of a tribal 
contingent) used even in Áyyübid times, and 
found recently in official forms for documenta 
m Rasülid Yemen. 

p.658: jaliüdün, it is suggested, means 
originally ın Arabic, ‘floggers’, but while 
this is etymologically correot, the word 
appears to mean ‘swordsmen’, and was 80 
used in Raeülid Yemen. 

p. 675: any doubt of Gibb’s that the 
correct reading for the description of sandal 
is maqüpwri can be dispelled, for it appears 
thus m the manifold treatises on drugs and 
simples of the period, as for instance Ibn 
al-Baitér’s encyclopaedic work. 

p.733: the name Ibn al-Kawlami (who 
had come to the sultin from the land of the 
Turks and was made governor of Kanb&yü) 
seems to disguise the name of the Kàriml, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Mansür al-Halab! al-K&rimi 
(cf. al-Khazraji, aL'Uqud, 1, 356) who is 
mentioned also by the Mulakhkhas aLfitan 
(fol. 20 v.) as coming from Quilon to Aden in 
701/1301-2. 

p.748: Ibn Battütsh's allusion to trading 
(tajara) with the sultan’s money might indicate 
the existence of the institution known as 
maljar alsultin, found in other Islamic 
countries about this period. 

Arabiste and others will look forward to the 
appearance of the final and posthumous 
volume of Gibb’s rendering of the travels of 
the globe-trotter of Tangier. 

B. B. SHRJRANT 


Hasan 8. Kazgwr: al-Manar: an 
English-Arabic dictionary. xii, 903 pp. 
London: Longman Group Ltd.; 
Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1971. £3. 


The compiler of this dictionary has un- 
doubtedly been unlucky in having been 
forestalled by the publication in 1967 of the 
Mawrid, the English-Arabie dictionary com- 
piled by Munir Ba‘albaki. Before this date 
one could have referred only to Dyas though 
there were some expanded vocabularies, all 
rather unsatisfactory, compiled by Europeans. 

Both the Mawrid and the Mandr are 
intended for use by Arabs. They give fairly 
useful indications of the pronunciation of the 
English words but vooalize the Arabio in- 
adequately for learnera of Arabio, and more 
importantly give neither nominal nor verbal 
flexions. Compared with the Mawrid, whioh 
(apparently) follows the SOE D closely except 
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for neologisms, the Mandr has many fewer 
lexical entries. 

On the other hand, the Mandr has certain 
compensating advantages. Both English and 
Arabio are set in larger type, and it is accord- 
ingly considerably easier on the eye than its 
predecessor. 

It is hard to give a judgement on a dictionary 
until one has used it consistently over a fairly 
long period, but some points can be made. The 
orthography is English, but at least one 
Americanism appears namely ‘ pajamas’, 
without the gloss that this is usually American 
and without a oroes-reference to ‘ pyjamas’ 
which also ocours. Secondly, the user is not 
told which of the Arabio versions of an English 
word is relevant to his purposes. It is true 
that these are listed roughly m order of 
frequency of occurrence, but it seems likely 
that the criteria of choice were subjective 
rather than statistical. Equally subjective 
appear to be the oriteria of choice of items. 
Thus ‘ palatal’ does not occur, and perhaps 
should not oocur in a shortened dictionary ; 
but then why is ‘ palatine’ included in the 
sense of ‘ pertaining to the palate ’ (hanakiyy) ? 
Why include a noun ‘ quaff’ where the SOED 
has none, or a rare word like ‘ quag ° ? 

Then again some of the Arabio equivalents 
are a little odd. For example there 16 no 
indication opposite the verbal item ‘ queer’ 
that this ocours almost exclusively in set 
expressions like ‘ he queered my pitch’. It is 
translated as ‘akkas ‘to reverse’ (although 
the form with geminate second radical does 
not occur in Wehr), ’afsad ‘to spoil’, awga‘ 
fi baraj ‘to put in diffloulty, straits’ and 
'arbak “ to confuse’ (also not listed in Wehr). 

This dictionary will probably be of most use 
in Arab schools for young people studymg 
English. English studente of Arabio would be 
well advised to use this for handiness and the 
Mawrid for closer work. In any case all 
studente will find it more useful than Ilyis. 


T. M. JOHNBTONE 


ANNEMARIE BoBr«MEL: Islamic calli- 
graphy. (Institute of Religious Icono- 
graphy, State University, Groningen. 
Iconography of Religions. Section 
Kam: Islam. Fasc. 1.) xi, 31 pp., 
48 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970. 
Guilders 32. 


This well.ilustrated book is devoted to one 
of the most neglected subjects of Islamio art, 
calligraphy. The title of the book sounds very 
promising, but unfortunately the reader will 
realize soon that this vast and important 
subject is only superficially treated. The 
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author states that only the religious use of the 
Arabio soript 18 represented. 

In the introduction the author describes the 
important role that Arabio writing plays in 
the decoration of religious buildings and tomb- 
stones and on objects which are used in 
mosques, madrasas and mausolea. Then 
follows a brief outline on the history of the 
Arabio script and the various styles. Reference 
is made to different papers and materials 
which were used for work in later centuries, 
e.g. marbling, and gilding the papers and 
decoupé work; this 1s a worth-while addition, 
for it is usually omitted from studies on the 
subject. 

When referring to mirror-writing (p. 11), 
one finds some discrepancy in the dating of 
its introduction. The author claims that it was 
introduced during the fifteenth century. It 
actually appears much earlier, namely on the 
slip-painted pottery of Nish&pür and Samar- 
gand in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Similarly, à wrong date is given regarding the 
appearance of letters in the shape of animals 
and flowers, when the author indicates that 
this style was first used in the sixteenth 
century. In fact, ıt appears on the above- 
mentioned pottery types and somewhat later 
on metalwork during the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries. 

On p. 9 a small correction should be made 
in the reference to plates Lxm-LxIv; this 
should read KLIT-KLIV. On p. 15 the explana- 
tions to the text figures seem somewhat con- 
fusing. In some instances the text and the 
text figures have no relation to each other, 
nor are some of them connected with religious 
iconography. On pp. 17-19 three tables illus- 
trate the various forms of the basmalah, 
followed by explanations to the plates 
(pp. 20-31). The tables and plates require 
some comments and corrections. 

The caption to table mrb for the basmalah 
states merely that it ‘is in oval shape’, but 
does not give the actual style of the script, 
which is riga‘; on the same table cis identifled 
as ta‘lig, when in fact it is quite clearly in 
nasa lig. No identification is given for d 
which is a rather rare form of ia'liq and e is in 
thuluth. 

Plate nb, the tombstones from Bursa: the 
scripte are said to be in ' bold thuluth’. In 
the reviewer's view whenever tiuluth becomes 
bold, it is a rigd‘. 

Plate vub is not an ‘ eastern Kufi’, but 
the famous badi'a script. A specimen of eastern 
Kiific is shown on the following plate, rxe. 
It is quite clear from this example that it is 
stnkingly different from the previous in- 
scription. 

Plate xiva, insoriptions of the mihbrab of 
Imüm.i Khurd at Sar-i Pul in Afghanistan: 
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they are not foliated, but are already in floriated 
Küflo Plate xx is not in thuluih, but in rihán, 
while on plate xxur only the flrst line is 
in fimdr style, the other two lines are in 
muhaqqaq. On plate xxxa the date a.m. 370 
is not the equivalent of a.p. 922, but of 
A.D. 980. Plate xxxua is not in ta‘lig but in 
nasta‘lig, and finally, plate xxxvir is not a 
diwüni script, but moet likely a shikasta 
nasta'liq. 

In spite of these oriticiams, the book 
deserves credit. It provides good illustrations 
for almost every important style of the 
Arabio script. With a full description of each 
of these styles it could have been a very useful 
hand book. 

Giza FEHÉRVÁRI 


` 


TILMAN NacEL: Untersuchungen zur 
Entstehung des abbasidischen Kalsfates. 
(Bonner Orientalistische Studien, 
Neue Serie, Bd. 22.) [ii], 198 pp. 
[Bonn]: Selbstverlag des Orienta- 
lischen Seminars der Universitit 
Bonn, 1972. DM 16. 


Depuis une dizaine d'annéea la conscience 
que tout n'ótait clair ni dans la tableau 
classique de la Révolution ‘abbaside ni dans 
les corrections partielles qui en avaient été 
proposées, et la mise à jour de pluseurs 
sources nouvelles ont provoqué une recon- 
sidération de l'ensemble ou de parties du 
problème, qui commence à porter ses fruits. 
J'ai moi-máme partioipé à ce travail par un 
article paru dans la Revue Historique, OOXXVIII, 
1962. Depuis lors Farouk Omar à Baghdad, 
Shaban à Londres, Sharon à Jérusalem 
(inédit), Duri à Amman (par la publication 
des Akhbar al-'Abbás) eto. ont apporté dea 
documents et dea réflexions qui, sans permettre 
encore peut-être la synthèse globale nouvelle 
souhaitable, la préparent activement; et 
quelques autres recherches à Paris, à Londres, 
peut-être ailleurs sont en cours. Le présent 
livre s'insére dans cette série, si l'on veut, 
bien que d’une part, ce qui est regrettable, 
T.N. n'ait pu encore connaitre les AkAbar, et 
que, d'autre part, engagó depuis plusieurs 
années dans la voie de ges recherches propres, 
il paraisse n'avoir prêté qu'une attention 
superficielle à celles dea autres auteurs róoenta, 
si bien que, quels que soient ses apporte, nous 
restons encore privée de la synthése qui aurait 
seule permis de combiner et revaloriser toutes 
les trouvailles et idées nouvelles. 

Le méthode initiale, courante ches les 
historlens, surtout allemands, mais mal 
acclimatée chez les orientalistes malgré sa 
nécessité, consiste d reconstituer les phases de 
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la littérature consacrée à la dawla (= révolu- 
tion puis, oelle-ci stabilisée, dynastie, régime). 
Elle se divise en deux périodes: l'une 
(Haytham b. ‘Adi et Mad&'m!), dont les 
informations remontent au lendemain de la 
viotoire 'abbüside, fonde les droits de la 
dynastie sur des considérations eacatologiquee 
(naissance du mouvement et d’al-Saffah vers 
l'annóe 100 h., reconstruite aprés coup pour 
les besoins de la cause) en méme temps que 
sur la succession d'Abü Hashim, le fils de 
Muhammad b. al-Hanaflyya; la seconde 
prend ses origines au oontraire dans l'affirma- 
tion par al-Mahdi d'un droit propre des 
'Abbüsides remontant au Prophète même et 
se oar&otérise aussi par une tendance plus 
antialide. Tout cela, qui avait été preasenti 
mais moins fortement établi, est incontestable ; 
je orois seulement que, dans une certaine 
mesure, le ‘testament’ d'Abü Hashim est 
véritable, je veux dire, sans plus, que, quoi 
qu’il en soit de son existence et de son contenu 
atriote, il parait difficile de nier qu'il y ait eu 
effectivement un groupe d'hommes passés de 
la clientéle de Mukhtár (c'est-à-dire de 
Muhammad b. al-Hanaflyya puis de son fils 
Abū Hashim) à celle de Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
P'Abbaside, et qui se sont comportée en 
adeptes d'un tel testament (of. mon article, 
$08). De même quand, en somme en &ocord 
&veo les exposós traditionnels, l'auteur montre 
que la conception de la Famille, d'abord 
oentróe sur “All et les ‘Alides, s'est étendue 
ensuite à tous les descendants de l'aieul du 
Prophéte, Hüshim, face aux Umayyades 
descendants de ‘Abd Shams, cet ‘ élargisse- 
ment’, réel en ce sens qu’en effet la person- 
nalité de ‘Ali, proche du Prophéte, a d'abord 
monopolisé l'amour de la Famille, n'en est 
oependant conceptuellement pas un en ce 
sens que, le rôle des femmes (en l'occurrence 
Fatima) étant alors négligeable dans les 
généalogies, la parenté aveo le Prophète, égale 
pour les hommes entre Abū Talib, père de 
‘All, et al-'Abbás, autorisait dés l'origine en 
puissance lea prétentions des héritiers du 
second oomme elle avait autorisó déjà bien 
plus tót celles de Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, 
plus tard celles de ‘Abdallih b. Mu‘iwiya et, 
entre temps, quelques autres encore, dont 
T.N. lui-même parle. Intéressants sont les 
apports de T.N. aussi sur le sens mahdiste des 
épithètes al-Saffah, al-Mansür, sur le rôle de 
la vengeance dans le mouvement 'abbüside, 
sur le développement de l'idée d'une shüra 
de la Famille destinée à désigner celui qui 
sorait al-Rid& min Al al-Bayt: ces deux 
derniers points avaient déjà été indiquée par 
d'autres, aveo moins de documentation, et je 
arois que T.N. eft pu souligner mieux que 
l'idóe de la vengeance, qui s'insarit dans la 
tradition arabe, est le dénominateur commun 
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de milieux par ailleurs assez divers doctrinale- 
ment. T.N. laisse entièrement de côté cet 
ordre de questions, que j'avais essayé 
d'aborder, et, gans avoir la prótention d'en 
avoir fait alors plus qu'une esquisse, j'aurais 
été heureux do voir comment il pouvait (et 
réciproquement) éolairer par ses apports 
nouveaux ces questions tout de même encore 
réelles (je ne orois pas qu'il fasse assez usage 
dela littérature ‘ hérésiographique ’, si suspeote 
soit-elle). De même passe-t-il trop vite sur ce 
qui concerne le rôle du Khur&sán et des 
factions tribales arabes en cette province, 
étudiés de façon trés intéressante ces derniers 
temps par Shaban; je ne suis pas sûr que la 
considération de cette histoire en général lui 
aurait permis de maintenir exactement le 
schéma qu'il donne du déolenchement du 
mouvement proprement 'abbüaide et de l'action 
d'Abu Muslim. Jai moi-même suggéré jadis 
la possibilité que le mouvement de Khidash 
soit à comprendre comme indice d'une action 
h&shimite non-‘abbaside, mais il est difficile 
de souligner le caractére exactement ‘abbiside 
d'un mouvement ultérieur qui continue à 
laisser dans l'anonymat le nom de son pré- 
tendant et à préparer une shüra (voir la oon- 
duite d'Abu Salama). Seul Abū Muslim impose 
al-Safféh pour lui-même. 

Dono apport important à une gynthése qui 
reste à faire. 

CLAUDE CAHEN 


Harmur TöLLNER: Die türkischen 
Garden am Kalsfenhof von Samarra: 
ihre Entstehung und Machtergreifung 
bis zum Kalifat al-Mu‘tadids. (Bei- 
träge zur Sprach- und Kultur- 
geschichte des Orients, Bd. 21.) [ii], 
176 pp. Walldorf-Hessen: Verlag für 
Orientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 1971. 
DM 16.50. 


This acoount of the establishment and role 
of the Turkish guards at the oaliphal court 
from the reign of al-Mu'tasim to that of 
al-Mu'tadid is based upon a full and judicious 
exploitation of the primary sources. After a 
preliminary examination of the previous 
relations between Turks and Muslims on the 
marches of Khurisin and Transoxania, the 
author proceeds to a study of the formation of 
the force by al-Mu'tasim. These topics have 
been discussed in a fairly recent article by 
Osman S. A. Ismail, 'Mu'tagim and the 
Turks’ (BSOAS, xxix, 1, 1966, 12-24), which 
'Tóllner does not mention. He deals, however, 
in detail with some aspects which are not fully 
treated in Ismail’s article: the effect of the 
insecure position of the caliph in stimulating 
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his purchase of military slaves and the con- 
sequent rise of Turkish officers, the founding 
of Sümarr&, and the disposition, numbers, 
and employment of the Turkish 

Tollner emphasizes that the direct cause of 
al-Mu‘tagim’s abandonment of Baghdad and 
establishment of S&marrüá was the popular 
resentment provoked by the caliph’s main- 
tenance of the mihna and clash with Ahmad 
b. Hanbal. He regards the sources as having 
exaggerated (in the light of later anti-Turkish 
feeling) the importance as a motive of the 
tumults between Turks and Baghdidis. The 
author goes on to trace in detail the changing 
military functions and political sgnificance of 
the Turks under al-Mu‘tasim and his successors. 
He indicates the importance of the reigns of 
al-Mutawakkil and  al-Muntasir in both 
respects, The Turkish troops were no longer 
employed almost solely as a bodyguard (as 
they had been under al-Mu'tasim and al. 
Withiq) but were used to suppress revolts in 
the provinces. While Tollner rejeote the view 
that al-Mutawakkil’s ending of the mihna, his 
re-establishment of Sunni orthodoxy, and his 
measures against the dhimmis and the Shia 
were intended to gain him popularity and 
support in anticipation of his overthrow of the 
powerful Turkish A4jib, Tt&kh, he deeoribes 
the steps taken by the caliph to diminish the 
influence at court of the Turkish officere —the 
appointment of ‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya b. 
Kh&qün as wazir, the recruitment of Persian 
and Arab troops, the short-lived project of 
transferring the capital to Damascus. The 
resentment of the leading Turks and the 
alienation of the caliph’s son, al-Muntasir, 
from his father led to the murder of al-Muta- 
wakkil Al-Muntasgir’s subsequent attempt to 
assert his domination over the Turks resulted 
in his own murder, and with the accession of 
&l-Musta'in, Tóllner sees the Turks at the 
zenith of their power. Then occurred a 
development which was to be characteristic of 
mamiik ascendancies down to eighteenth- 
century Egypt—the fragmentation of the 
group detaining power into factions whose 
rivalries created political instability. This state 
of affairs, complicated by the domination in 
Baghdad until 253/867 of the T&hirid Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abdallah (which injected an element 
of ethnic hostility into the power-struggle), is 
investigated by the author in ite various phases. 
At the end of his book, he considers the career 
of al-Muwaffag as the effective regent for his 
brother, al-Mu‘tamid. He demonstrates that 
although in appearance al-Muwaffag restored 
the authority of the ‘Abbasid house, in reality 
his power derived from his initial acceptability 
to the Turks as & trusted mediator between 
themselves and the caliph. Consequently, in 
Têllner'a words: ' Wáhrend der gesamten 
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Regentschaft al-Muwaffaqs bleb die Macht 
auch weiterhin in den Handen der türkischen 
Offiziere. Die Loyalitat der Truppen und ihrer 
Fuhrer grundete sich im wesentlichen auf das 
Vertrauen und die personliche Achtung, die 
sowohl die Soldaten als auch ihre Führer vor 
ihm empfanden. . . Al-Muwaffaq konnte 
keineswegs aus eigener Machtvollkommenheit 
gegen den Willen der mächtigen Turken 
handeln. Er konnte seine Wünsche nur kraft 
seiner Persdnlichkeit durchsetzen (p. 155). 
The achievements of al-Muwaffaq were the 
foundation of the bmef revival of oaliphal 
power under al-Mu'tedid and al-Muktafi, until 
the appointment of Mu'nis as amir al-umard’ 
inaugurated a new period of military domins- 
tion. Tollner’s narrative of these complex 
developments and his findings are presented 
with admirable clarity and economy. The 
book has a scattermg of minor typographical 
errors, which will no doubt be eliminated in a 
second edition, when also one hopes that an 
index will be provided. 
P. M. HOLT 


BARBARA SogàrER: Beitrüge zur mam- 
lukischen Historiographie nach dem 
Tode al-Malik an-Nagivs. Mit einer 
Teiledition der Chronsk Sams ad-Din 
aí-Suja'ts. (Islamkundliche Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. 15.) [ix], 268, 102, 
[4] pp. Freiburg im Breisgau: Klaus 
Schwarz Verlag, 1971. DM 28. 


This is the latest contribution to a series of 
studies devoted to Mamlük historiography by 
the Oriental Seminar of Freiburg University, 
and is concerned with the exposition of a 
fragment of the Ta'rikh al-Malik al-Ndasir 
Muhammad b. Qald’in al-Salthi wa-awlidihe 
of al-Shuj&à'. The only part of the Tarikh 
al-Nāşir stil extant, the fragment itself 
survives, as far as 18 known, in the angle 
Berlin manusoript used here by Dr. Sohafer 
and covers the years 737/1336—7—-745/1344-5. 
Information about al-Shuji‘i is soaroe but on 
the basis of internal evidence (not included 
in the extract contained in the present work) 
Schafer concludes that he was a contemporary 
of the sultan mentioned in the title of the 
work, al-Malik al-Nàgir Muhammad b. Qala'ün 
(d. 741/1341), and that he died sometime after 
166/1355. 

We are indebted to Schsfer for drawing 
attention to a source written, apparently, in 
Egypt by a close observer of developments 
there at a time when most of the chronicles 
which have come down to us were produced at 
some distance in Syria. For this reason alone, 
the exposition of eines solchen ‘kleineren’ 
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Textes seems worth-while. Schafer, however, 
goes on to justify her work on the manuscript 
at some length. Her main interest is in 
historiography. Her main contention is that 
the making accessible of contemporary 
fragmenta and texte of this kind is an easential 
preliminary to any general assessment of the 
value, as historical sources, of later Mamlük 
chronicles, like al-Maqrizi's Sulük, on which 
historians of the earlier Mamlük period have 
had to rely for so long. This contention is 
amplified by criticism of recent work on 
Mamlik historiography by D. P. Little! on 
two basic grounds. The first is that he 
attempts such a comparative assessment of 
the sources in the present state of research and 
demonstrates the 1mpossibility of the task, in 
Schafer’s view, by failing to arrive at any 
clear-cut conclusions. Her second and major 
criticism is that in surveying all the sources 
for three selected years, Little’s work is reduced 
to a kind of random sampling in respect of 
any individual source. For her own part, 
Beh&fer tells us, she aims in the present work 
simply to carry out one of the preliminary 
tasks essential for & sounder evaluation. It is 
all the more surprising, in view of these 
strictures and the expressed aim of the work, 
to be faced subsequently with the statement 
that the limite of a dissertation and the 
detailed nature of the source iteelf made it 
necessary in Schafer’s own case to restrict 
her edition of al.Shujà''s work, and hence 
the basis of her exposition, to his account of 
a single year. 

Schafer gives two reasons for choosing the 
year in question, 742/1342; the first, that it 
marks the beginning of a transition period 
leading to the domination of the Circassian 
Mamlüks, the second, that it is treated at 
unusual length, taking up about a third of the 
entire fragment. In fact the account of the 
year proves to have been tailored a little 
further in Schafer’s edition. The final folios 
containing death notices are omitted on the 
grounds that they give no important historical 
mformation, while the extraot actually begins 
with the succession of al-N&sir's son, al-Mangür 
Abit Bakr, in 741/1341. 

This study, then, is made up of three main 
seotions. The first consiste of a survey of the 
sources for the period with observations as to 
the originality and dependence of the indivi- 
dual authors and al-Shuj&‘i’s place among 
them. This 18 illustrated by comparison of the 
information they contain on the various topios 
dealt with in the extract from the Ta’rikh 


1 An aniroduction to Mamlik histori hy 
an analysis of Arabic annalistio and biographical 
sources for the reign of al-Malik an-Ndgir 
Muhammad ibn Qala’ain, Wiesbaden, 1970 
(reviewed in BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 862-3). 
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al-Nügw. In the second section Sohdfer pro- 
vides a translation of the extract with notes. 
The Arabio text of some 102 pp. makes up the 
final seotion. 

The text 1teelf proves well worth studying. 
Al-Shuj&i provides, apparently, the longest 
surviving account of this partioular year, 
recounting m some detail the activities of 
leading figures and groups like the Caliph, the 
amirs, the Mamlük factions and the hardfish, 
and giving the texte of several doouments 
(from which Schafer deduces that he may well 
have been a chancery official). Editing and 
translating appear to have been carefully and 
competently carried out. Schafer’s claims to 
have corrected the careless discritical pointing 
of the manuscript (without noting where she 
has done so) prove somewhat over-optimistio 
in the printed text and date conversion causes 
some difficulties. Apart from minor reserva- 
tions of this sort, however, the whole appears 
& capable and painstaking piece of work. 
A single basic objection remains. In view of 
the fact that, as Schafer tells us, her extract 
comprises about a third of the Berlin manu- 
soript while the Arabic text occupies rather 
leas than a third of the present work, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that a complete edition 
might have been produced in a similar compass. 
It seems a pity that publication could not 
have awaited such an edition. Without the 
formal restrictions of the thesis all the surviving 
part of al-Shuj&'i's work might then have been 
made ‘ accessible’ and Schafer’s own wider 
purpose more adequately achieved. 


J. HAWTING 


Franz ROSENTHAL: The herb: hashish 
versus medieval Muslim society. [v], 
212 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971. 
Guilders 64. 


Franz Rosenthal has contrived to be at the 
one time both vastly learned and topical in 
dealing with the medieval history of the drug 
hashish through which have arisen problems 
and social evils in the Old and New World, 
still far from being solved. From the Orient 
ite use has spread to America and Europe, in 
the latter case probably through immigrant 
communities in the main, though in Western 
Europe the degree of penetration 1s as yet 
limited. 

The aspects of the subject covered in this 
new study are a discussion of Islamic mono- 
graphs and sources on hashish, its use, in- 
cluding the history and preparation of the 
drug, a long section on legal views and con- 
troversy upon it—much of which is somewhat 
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academic in nature, and the use of hashish in 
medieval society—this latter would seem open 
to further resoarches. There follows a series 
of translations of hashish verse, and finally the 
Arabic text of al-Zarkash?s treatise, Zahr 
al-‘arigh, on the subject (pp. 176-91). 

The range of source material consulted 
is impressive, yet Rosenthal notes that 
‘numerous other works still unpublished 
might profitably have been consulted for basio 
or mainly illustrative material. And much 
further combing needs to be done of the vast 
literature available in print’. This comes as 
rather & surprise, for although one finds not a 
few references to hashish in legal literature 
and materia medica books once ita use had 
become wide-spread, yet the reviewer would 
not have suspected the existence of so extensive 
a literature, outaide law and medicine, in spite 
of wide reading in Arabic. Rosenthal goes so 
far as to suggest that, ‘We may well suspect 
that nearly every poet and productive amateur 
writer of verse, from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, wrote at least some 
playful poems on hashish, although these 
poems might at times have been excluded 
from the published collections of his work’. 
This would be hard to believe, were it not for 
the parallel case of poeta who composed in 
colloquial as well as classical verse, but whose 
colloquial compositions have often not 
survived; it is at least not an unreasonable 
proposition. 

Throughout the book Rosenthal repeatedly 
indicates the uncertain nature both of the 
evidence which he cites and of the precise 
sense of the Arabic terms which, like much 
technical diction in the language in general, 
do not figure in the standard lexicons. He has, 
however, gone to great endeavour to identify 
banj, hashish, and other terms, pointing out 
that baghish(ah) ie itself a nickname. His 
disquisition on the different names in use for 
the drug is important and interesting, even 
though fraught with uncertainties. Let the 
reviewer add to it that the Persian word 
shirah is algo used in Java, in the form at any 
rate in which it appears in a Hadrami poem— 
sirah. 

Though, as the dust-cover says, the close 
parallels between the medieval situation and 
modern discussion of cannabis are obvious 
throughout, Rosenthal has not dealt with 
them explicitly, yet a reviewer can perhaps 
allow himself more indulgence. How close a 
correspondence with the attitudes taken by 
the twentieth-century ‘hippies’ is the line 
taken by these medieval addicts as he deacribes 
it (p. 141): ‘ A reaction against the accusation 
of social inferiority is to be found in the stress 
addicta constantly placed on their ''élitist " 
standing, They were distinguished from and 
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eleveted above the common herd of people by 
being privy to the “ secrets” resting in the 
drug’. Another feature of haghish addiction is 
ite frequently close association with homo- 
sexuality in the literature studied by Rosenthal 
(p. 82 £.), and a further phenomenon is the 
distaste for wine or alcohol with which we are 
also familiar to-day among ‘hippies’. Might 
all zhese perhaps be clasmfied as olinical 
symptoms of the addiction ? 

A striking thing in the literature of hashish 
is the attribution of the spread of Aaghtsh- 
taking to itinerant Süfl mendicante. It is 
associated with the name of Shaikh Haidar 
(p. 62) who instructed his Süfi followers to 
keep it secret. Rosenthal tells us that 
hashish (pp. 142-3) ‘was clearly assumed to 
have ite true home among Siifis and scholars ’. 
Though probably, in some senses, true, this 
statement seems to the reviewer to require 
much careful examination if only to see what 
types of scholar and Safi used Aashish. 
Rosenthal points out that there is nothing 
about the attitudes and practices of the 
military component of society with regard to 
Aashigh-taking known to us, and that it seems 
to have been anathema to all members of 
society of the highest social standing. This 
last sentiment may well have been because it is 
commonly recognized that the continued use 
of haghish weakens resolution, and one recalls in 
histories of Muslim India about this period 
instances of rulers murdered when insensible 
from a combination of wine and bhang, for 
while some addicts eschewed aloohol others 
seem to have favoured mixing the two ! 

Ibn Taimiyah maintains that hashish taking 
origmated in the last years of the twelfth 
century A.D. Some writers, in whose ranks he is 
included, link it with the Mongol invaders, 
and imply it was employed by them as an 
additional weapon in their armoury against 
the Muslim world. Perhaps this was to read 
back into history a similar action to that of 
our contemporaries in the Far East ? Ita fairly 
rapid spread is made evident by the fact that 
even in Spain it is recorded as being much 
usec. in Granada by A.D. 1360. One wonders 
how Christian Europe of the medieval age 
did not also sucoumb, and presumably it 
eventually disappeared from Spain. There is 
an interesting quotation from Maqrisi (p. 161) 
in the early fifteenth century. Speaking of ite 
effects on society he says, ‘Character and 
morals became overwhelmingly vile, the vell 
of bashfulness and shame was lifted, people 
used foul language, boasted of faulte, lost all 
nobility and virtue, adopted every poasible 
ugly character quality and vice’. There is no 
need to stress contemporary parallels, but one 
can only ask whether this aspect of the use of 
hashish is the result of a deterioration in the 
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code of conduct of a section of society, or the 
cause of it ? 

The well-known treatise of Ibn Hajar 
sl-Haitam! against kaftah and gat is quoted by 
Rosenthal, in which he avers that all the evil 
qualities of haghigh are to be found in gät and 
more, but Rosenthal (p.72f.) is correct in 
disagreeing with him. Ibn Hajar’s attitude is 
one of prejudice and emotion curiously parallel 
to that of Egyptian writers during the recant 
occupation of the Yemen who upbraid Yemeni 
qüi-chewers, knowing that their fellow- 
countrymen there not infrequently made use 
of hashish. The reviewer having lived among 
qat-chewing communities would not rate ite 
deleterious effects, aa far as can be ascertained, 
to be higher than excessive cigarette smoking. 
Qäi indeed actually has certain useful pro- 
perties, and, taken in moderation, acta as & 
stimulant to action in which last quality it 
appears contrary to hashish. Some years ago 
the Yemeni delegate to the Arab 
Commussion on narcotics rightly insisted that 
git fell into quite a different category. 

There are naturally some criticisms to make 
of the presentation and method of this study, 
though with respect to the achievement of 
Rosenthal. More modern and convenient 
Btyle is to commence an Arabic text such as 
Zarkashi's Zahr al'arish from the right-hand 
side of the book (the back of the book) and 
place the indexes between the English text 
starting from the left-hand side, and the 
Arabio text. The translations of baghigh poems 
do not read well, and an Arabist at least 
would have preferred to have Arabic texte 
without translations, but with the author’s 
informed comment and proposed emendations. 
Some translations are rather strange, e.g. 
(p. 172) where wine is to get a ‘document of 
privilege ’, when the sense seems rather to be 
‘repudiation’. Consultation with Arabic 
speakers, especially Egyptians, might well 
have helped the author both in understanding 
the vocabulary and in interpreting the ideas, 
particularly when it comes to the verse. It is 
true that Rosenthal does indicate the limita- 
tions he has imposed on himeelf in this respect, 
but there is a sort of sub-culture of the 
hashghashin in Egypt with a technical vocabu- 
lary that might be helpful. The case of the 
man who was acting as a guard on sugar-cane 
(p. 30) reminds one that the night-watchmen 
in Egypt looking after the fields, are often 
apparently haskshashin and a subject of funny 
stories. Kirghah eaten with hashish in Egypt 
is almost certain to have been characteristically 
& poor man’s dish. 

As Rosenthal indicates, the specialist 
vocabulary of the baghshdshin is still to be 
elucidated, but the following general suggee- 
tions are offered. 
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p.38: in view of the notorious poem 
attributed to this seot might not Qarmatians 
mean ‘ profligates, heterosexuals ' ? 

p. 60: can a fūjah mean a ‘ bath-towel’ in 
this context and not simply a waist-wrapper 
extending down to below the knee (according 
to Shafil precept) ? 

p.83: ‘ig is tactfully rendered as ‘ willing 
boy’, but I have always heard it used in a 
way that simply suggests ‘ catamite °, 

p.86: diyathah seems more likely to 
mean ‘ pandering’ than ‘ cuckoldry’, cf. the 
Aden dasy&s. 

p. 134: nürah definitely cannot be rendered 
as ‘shampoo’. It is lime, and as Rosenthal 
says, a depilatory to remove superfluous 
body hair. He has misunderstood the intent 
of the passage. Nobody would' apply niurah 
to the hair of the head, and to do so is 
a clear sign, in the context, of hashish intoxi- 
cation. 

p. 146: jarid, Rosenthal oorreotly enough 
says, could not mean a ‘ staff’ in the context 
given, but then it never does mean a ' staff’, 
but only a light cane sometimes carried by 
people. There is no necesmty to see an obscene 
meaning here. 

In view of the author's observations on the 
abundance of literary data on Aaghfgh it is 
with a little misgiving that one adds further 
references, but some at least may help m a 
small way to complement Rosenthal's study. 
Ahmad b. Yahya el-‘Umart, al-Ta'rif bi 
*Lmugtalah al-gharif, Cairo, 1312/1894, 102, 
describes hashish and the way to deal with it. 
In the Cambridge collection of the Cairo 
Genizah material Arabic document T.8.Ar. 
38-845 contains verses on kashish in which 
figure such words as agras, satlah, mastil, 
known also to modern Egyptians. There 18 
no indication of date, but there is always the 
possibility that examination could show these 
sheets to be ‘very early. For the Rasülid 
Yemen, Yüsuf b. ‘Umar al-Rasiil (ob. 694/ 
1294-5), al-Mu‘tamad f$ 'Ladwiyah al-mufra- 
dah, Cairo, 1950, 36—7 and 165, discusses banj 
and how to treat addicts to it, the use of it in 
prescriptions, and certain names of drugs. 
There are also references to it in my Portuguese 
off the South Arabian coast, 73, and it is quoted 
in the Mulakhkhas alfian in the early 
fifteenth century as an item of merchandise 
taxed at Aden—in both cases the term is 
haghishah. It (hashishah) is used by some 
people in the Yemeni town of Ibb at the 
present time but apparently nowhere else in 
the Yemen. Opium was also eaten in the 
Yemen according to al-Ahdal, T'uAfah (Brit. 
Mus. MS 48 b) Ch H. J. P. Renaud, 
t“ Al-labaj "—'* al-ban$ ” ’, al-Andalus, v1, 1, 
1941, 235-8. Labakh is also described by the 
Rasülid Bughyat al-fallahin which would seem 
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to indicate 16 was cultivated in the Yemen at 
that tame. 

Minor critioums in no way invalidate the 
importanoe of this far-reachmg and well 
executed study. It must mevitably be the 
basis of all farther research into the subject of 
hashigh and addiction to it in the Islamio 
countries of the Middle East, but even within 
the limitations set himself by Franz Rosenthal, 
as he himself declares, there remains much 
room for elucidation of technicalities, and for 
the exploration of the social, medical, and 
other imphoations of the advent of the drug 
to the medieval Islamic world. 


E. B BERJEANT 


JOHN A. Havwoop. Modern Arabic 
literature, 1800-1970 : an introduction, 
wuih extracts im translation. xii, 
306 pp. London: Lund Humphries, 
1971. £3.95. 


For some time now students of modern 
Arabio literature in Western Europe and 
America have felt the need for authoritative 
books on the general background to this 
subject. While many such volumes have 
appeared in Arabic, similar material in Euro- 
pean languages has existed hitherto m a 
somewhat disparate collection of articles, 
essays, and anthologies! That which Albert 
Hourani achieved for the history of ideas with 
Arabic thought in the liberal age, OUP, 1962, 
still remains to be fulfilled for the ltterature of 
the same period. No doubt such considerations 
led John A. Haywood to- produce this book, 
described as an introduction with extracts m 
translation. 

There are altogether 12 translated extracts 
situated between the appropriate chapters, 
apart from the numerous quotations which 
occur within the text. Except in one or two 
isolated cases amongst the quotations, the 
original Arabic is not supplied for any of these. 
The remainder of the book (ie. just under 
200 pp.) consiste of the historical account of 
this hterature from 1800 to 1970. To cover so 
much material existing in so many genres 
would be & formidable task even in a much 
larger-scale work than this, and the modest 
olaims of the present volume are recognized by 
the author himself (preface, p. viii). In the 
first chapter important questions are intro- 
duced, but there is not space enough to 
develop them to any length or depth: the 
fundamental aspect of the classical tradition 


1 An exception to this is M. A. Khouri’s 
book, Poetry and the making of modern Egypt, 
Brill, 1971, reviewed in BSOAS, xxxv, 1, 
1872, 154-6. 
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behind modern Arabic literature (pp. 2 ft.) 
might have been taken beyond the brief 
description of the various genres and reference 
to some of the leadmg authors. A fuller dis- 
cussion of the relationships between the writer 
and lus society in olassical Arabic literature 
nught have been profitable at this point. It is 
misleeding to describe the Arabic system of 
prosody as being based on long and short 
syllables, without further more detailed 
explanations (p. 5). It is difficult to give a 
satisfactory impreasion of bolágha to students 
or to the general reader in such a sketchy 
treatment (pp. 11-13). Yet the author 18 
correct in recognizing the necessity for such 
an opening chapter, although one must regret 
these limitations in the development of the 
themes which he chooses to raise. 

The second chapter (pr.26-71), on the 
begimnings of the literary renaissance, is a 
useful summary of most of the essential 
names, dates, and facte, with which the student 
of this period needs to be familiar. The 
euthcr’s remarks on the literature of the 
* Age of Depression ’ are reasonably correct as 
far as we know, although this is & subject on 
which little research has been done. He then 
goes on to give accounta of literature in the 
early nineteenth century in Egypt, Syria, and 
the Lebanon, working main-y from secondary 
sources such as Hourani, Cheikho, and 
Dagher. The role of the Christian Arab writers 
is clearly brought out ip. 36, pp. 43 ff.), 
although once more this ıs a point which 
might have been further developed. This 
book is essentially descriptive by nature, in 
the sense that the author leaves himself no 
time or space to indulge in olose, analytical 
criticism. (See for example the descriptions 
of N&sif al-Y&zijf's magüm^t, pp. 49-52.) As 
such, in this section at least, it is quite 
acceptable. 

One could say the same for his section on 
that period of Egyptian poetry represented 
by sl-Bárüd!, Shawal, Hafiz, and Mutrin 
(pp. 78-105). He gives a reasonable account 
of their work within the limitations of his 
purpose, but here one must stress a potential 
danger for studente, and even more so for 
general readers: while a book of this type can 
be extremely useful in acquainting students 
with the basic facts, because of the lack of 
detailed oriticiam it is essential that the 
students be able to check the author's judge- 
mente for themselves. Lacking the substantial 
evidence which the book does not really intend 
to provide, the reader should beware of 
accepting at face value rather pointless state- 
ments such as (p. 86), “To the present writer 
Sabri appears elegant rather than great—a 
short-winded poet’. 

The material on al-Tünisl, ‘Abduh, and 
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Afghünt is again derived mainly from secondary 
sources, principally Hourani. In his description 
of the rie of the novel in Egypt, rather 
surprisingly the author omits mentioning 
Muhammad al-Muwailih!’s Hadith “Isa b. 
Hisham, which may be considered as the pre- 
cursor of the sociological novel in Egypt. The 
treatment of al-Mázini (pp. 136-7) is cursory 
in the extreme. At this pomt (pp. 115 ff.) the 
limitations of the size of the volume in relation 
to the subject become more starkly exposed 
88 the author tries in a very short space to 
give a convinaing impression of all the various 
prose genres, inoluding polemical literature, 
the short story, the novel, and the essay. 

These problems are in no way diminished in 
the final section (pp. 163-218) on ‘Bome 
modern writers and modern movements’. 
While he devotes more space than usual to 
Abū Shadi, the other members of the ‘ Apollo’ 
group are scarcely mentioned (see p. 171). 
The author has not seen fit to mention ‘Umar 
Abi Risha in the section on Syrian and 
Lebanese poetry (pp. 176 ff). Nor is Tyas 
Abi Shabaka mentioned here: it is not 
correct to think of him as a Mahjar poet 
(p.173). Rashid al-Khüri mentioned here 
(p. 178) in fact belonged to the South American 
branch of the Mahjar poete. The two pages 
(184-5) on Iraqi poetry are much too sketchy, 
and are scarcely adequate even as background 
material. In the final section on prose, only 
Taha Husain and Tawfiq al-Hakim are dealt 
with at any length. 

The book is not devoid of annoying mis- 
prints mainly m book titles and names of 
authors (for example, Ibn Rashid, pp. 3, 301, 
should read Ibn Rashiq; Du'à' al-Qairawan, 
p. 196, should read Dua” al.Karawün; the 
word masra‘, pp. b, 802, should read migra‘; 
N. Y. Najma, pp. 173, 285, 206, should read 
M. Y. Najm, eto.). Altogether the latter parte 
of the book (pp. 163 ff.) tend to tail off without 
being so convincing as the earlier sections, 
even at the modest level on which the book 
operates. This may reflect the fact that the 
author found it desirable to extend his 
historical account beyond what was originally 
envisaged (preface, p. viz). The authoritative 
literary history of Modern Arabio still has to 
be written, but this book is an initial step in 
the right direction. 


B. 0. OBTLE 


W. E. D. Arren (ed) and ANTHONY 
Maneo (tr.): Russian embassies to the 
Georgian kings (1589-1605). (Works 
issued by the Hakluyt Society. 
Second Series, Nos. OXXXVIN—OXXXIX.) 
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2 vols.: xxxii, 368 pp., front., 10 
plates, 5 maps; ix, 369-640 pp., 
front., 6 plates, 2 maps. Cambridge : 
University Press for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1970. £6. 


The spread of Russan power in Asia by 
land and river is much less well-known to 
Western readers than the contemporary West 
European sea-borne expansion. This oollec- 
tion of documenta provides the opportunity 
to study one aspect of Russian expansion in 
greater detail than has hitherto been possible. 

The Russian conquest of Kazan (1662), 
rapidly followed by that of Astrakhan (1554), 
at once opened new possibilities for the exten- 
sion southwards of Russian power and in- 
fluence. It also posed the problems both of 
defending what had been won and of finding 
a secure southern frontier. The northern foot- 
hills of the Caucasus range appeared to provide 
such a frontier but, in fact, her movement 
into the area inevitably sucked Russia into 
the problems of Caucasian and Transcaucasian 
politics. In the late sixteenth century these 
were compounded of two elements—the 
internal conflicts of the peoples who inhabited 
the area and the external pressures of the 
three great powers whose territories met in 
Caucasia; Russia, the Ottoman Empire and 
the Safavid state of Iren. It was in this 
situation that Russia opened negotiations 
with the fragmented kingdoms of Georgia. 

A series of embassies now passed back and 
forth. The records of them were first studied 
in the Russian archives by M.-F. Brosset in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Several of them 
were later published: by G. A. Belokurov in 
1889. With the help of Andrew Mango, 
W. E. D. Allen has now translated the accounts 
of two of these embassies, those of Zven- 
gorodskiy and Antonov in 1589-90 and of 
Tatischev and Ivanov in 1604-5. They are 
here presented together with an introduction, 
in which are described the general historical 
and geographical background and the social, 
economic, and political structure of Georgia 
at the time; ample footnotes; extensivo 
commentaries on personalities and places, and 
on problems, both of the Caucasus and the 
surrounding areas; handsome illustrations ; 
and excellent reproductions of contemporary 
maps. Inevitably, in the attempt to explain 
so many pointe of uncertainty, there are 
statements, e.g. those concerning the deriva- 
tion of certain names, which other scholars 
will dispute, but, in general, this 18 a most 
useful and well.produced work for which 
Studente in the many flelds which impinge 
upon this area will be grateful. 

What the Russians sought, above all, from 
their embassies was information and, to the 
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satisfaction of modern scholars, this is essen- 
tially what they produced. Their political 
significances was alight. Despite the cheerful 
reoklesanees with which the Russian ambas- 
sadors promised assistance and the apparent 
alacrity with which Alexander of Kakheti 
threw himself under the protection of the 
Christian Tsar, it was more than 200 years 
before the Russians were able to make good 
their undertakings. As for the Georgians, the 
documente offer an excellent demonstration 
of how they managed to survive collectively, 
if not always individually, the storms which 
beat about them. Alexander of Kakheti over- 
simplified the issues when he set them out in 
simple religious terms. ‘ Shevket is a Moslem 
and so he has sought the aid of a Moslem 
King; and I, because of my Christian faith, 
have sought the aid of the great Sovereign, the 
Ohristian Tsar’ (1, 218). In fact he made his 
arrangements with the Ottomans and sent 
one Bon to Persia to be brought up as a Muslim. 
Although a Muslim, that son, after m i 
his father, in the interests of personal ambition 
and better relations with the resurgent 
Safavid power, was equally happy to renew 
the appeals for Russian protection. It is in 
such by-ways of political and economic interest 
that Allen is always a helpful guide. 


M. BH. YAPP 


N. A. JAYAWIOKRAMA (ed. and tr.): The 
chronicle of the Thüpa and the Thüpa- 
tamea; being a translation and edition 
of  Vàoissaratthera s — Thüpavamasa. 
(Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
Vol. xxvm; UNESCO Collection of 
Representative Works.) xxxiv, 
286 pp., front., D plates, map. Lon- 
don: Luzac and Co. Ltd, 1971. 
£6.30. 


The Thipavamsa (Thilp.) is a Pali historical 
text written in Ceylon by the thera Vücissara 
who lived between A.D. 1280 and 1276. Its 
central theme is the building of the Mahathüpa 
by Dutthagamini, ruler of Ceylon 101-77 5.0., 
but it follows the accepted pattern for such 
texte in that it begins with the reeolve to 
become a Buddha which Gotama made in the 
time of Dipahkera, the first Buddha. It 
recounts Gotama’s births under successive 
Buddhas, and then his life and parinibbána 
in this era. The history is then related of the 
Buddha's relics in India &nd Ceylon down to 
the time of the construction of the Mah&thüpa. 
The text ends with the death of Dutthagamini. 

All the material in Thilp. is taken, with 
little change, from earlier works, includmg 
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Buddhavamea and ita affhakathá, the Jütaka 
nidárakathà, Digha-nikiya and ite atthakatha, 
Vinaya atthakathd, Dipavamsa, and Mahd- 
vamea (MAv.) and ite tka. The borrowing is 
usually so direct that it is the differences, not 
the similarities, which attract attention, 
e.g. the statement that Bindusüra had 100 sons 
not 101, or that Dutthagimini erected the 
Mahéthips 140 years after Devànampiyatissa, 
not 120 as stated in Mhv. A few episodes 
cannot be traced to any text now extant, 
e.g. the story of Asoka obteining relics for his 
thüpas from Ajitasattu’s underground ipa. 
It is assumed that these details are taken from 
an ancient afthakathd. 

The text of Thiip. which Jayawickrama 
gives is an improvement upon B. C. Law's 
edition of 1935, since it is based upon 10 MSS 
which were not available to Law. It is 
accompamed by a translation into English. 
In the footnotes to the translation the sources 
are listed wherever they are known, although 
mistakes are occasionally made, e.g. Mho. 
xxv, 32 ff. should be i, 32 ff. (p. 80, n. 36), and 
the reference to Rasavahini (p. 51, n. 6) should 
be replaced by one to Miw. v, 80. The plaoe- 
names in the text are identified, and improve- 
mente are sometimes made to the identifica- 
tions which Geiger gave in his translation of 
Mhe. Some notes also supplement the Pali- 
English dictionary (PED), e.g. the inter- 
pretation of lája-paícamani pupphäni (p. 35, 
n. 35). 

Jeyawickrama’s interest in Thip. seems to 
have arisen from his use of it ag an historical 
document, although as stated above there is 
little in it which is not available elsewhere. In 
his discussion of the development of the 
historical epics of Ceylon, however, Geiger 
poirted out the value of Thitp. as & tool of 
textual criticism.? Since it is based so olosely 
on other works, each can be used as & check 
upon the text of the other, e.g. Geiger restored 
the text of Mv. xxx, 66 by comparing it with 
Thüp. (Mhv., p. x). Jayawickrama does not 
ignore this fact, e.g. ho suggests reading parato 
instead of parito (p. 85, n. 27) because the 
former is read at Mv. xxv, 50. Other emenda- 
tions could also be suggested, e.g. gAdtetva 
instead of gahelud where Mv. xxii, 1, reads 
ghataytiva (of. p. 75, n. 5, where Jayawickrama 
sugzesta interpreting gahetui, also read at 
Mho. xxi, 10, aa ghateivd). Sometimes, how- 
ever, TAip. is emended in accordance with the 
readings of Mhv., where it is more likely that 
it is Mhv. which should be corrected, e.g. 
despite all the MSS pariviriio is corrected to 
-vdrüe (p. 242, n. 13) presumably because 


1 W. Geiger, ied, cai eei Mahivamea 
ang their historical development in Ceylon, 
Colombo, 1908, 74, 86. 
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Mhv. xxxi, 55 reads -virite. In fact the Thüp. 
reading seems preferable, -vdrite being difficult 
to translate: Geiger omita it from his trans- 
lation, and Jayawickrama translates it as 
though it were an active, not a passive, 
participle. 

The translation is generally accurate and 
reads well except for an occasional infelicity, 
e.g. ‘ canker-waned’ for khindsava- (passim), 
and ‘ tranquilled’ for nibbuta- (p. 24). There 
is a general index including proper names, an 
index to the Pali text, and an index of Pali 
words left untranslated. There are sir 
excellent photographs of the Mahathüpa and 
five other monuments mentioned in the text. 
There is also a large-scale map of Ceylon. 

In two important aspects this otherwise 
helpful and convenient publication is difficult 
to use. The editor states (p.xi) that to 
facilitate reference to Law's edition ‘ whioh is 
referred to in PED, Cntical PAli Dictionary, 
eto. he includes the page numbers of that 
edition in the body of his text. In fact, since 
CPD was begun in 1924 and PED was com- 
pleted in 1925, any references in them to 
Thüp. must be to Dhammaratana’s edition 
of 1896, and the psge numbers of that 
edition too should have been inoluded. 
Even so, no page numbers at all are included 
in the body of the translation, the page 
numbers of Jayawickrama’s edition merely 
being given at the head of the pages. Cross- 
reference from Law’s edition to Jayawiok- 
rama's translation and vice versa is therefore 
much more difficult than it need be. Secondly, 
there is no bibliography. In the introduction 
(p. x1) the editions used by Law are mentioned, 
and details of another edition of T'Àüp. and 
a version in Sinhalese are given in passing. 
The list of abbreviations mentions other texts, 
but places and dates of publication and initials 
of authors are not given, and the task of 
following up some of the references is not an 
easy one. Some of the confusion about editions 
just mentioned might well have been avoided 
had a complete and accurate bibliography 
been included. It would also have enabled the 
reader to find out whether Law’s translation 
of T'hüp.* was made use of, or even known to, 
the latest translator. 


X. R. NORMAN 


Hermann Kuixe: Otdambaramahat- 
mya: eine Untersuchung der religions- 
geschichtlichen und historischen Hinter- 
gründe fir die Entstehung der Tradi- 
tion einer südindischen Tempelstadt. 


3B. O. Law (tr), The legend of the Topes 
(Bibliotheca Indica, NS, 1553), Calcutta, 1945. 
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(Freiburger Beiträge zur Indologie, 
Bd. 3.) xvi, 243 pp., front., 14 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970. 
DM 48. 


Studies of the great centres of pilgrimage in 
India can never be entirely satisfactory without 
a critical assessment of the purámas that relate 
to them. Such a task has in part been accom- 
plished by Hermann Kulke in this excellently 
produced book in relation to Cidambaram 
which, as he rightly pointe out in his foreword 
(p. xii) is the greatest Saivite ahrine in South 
India. He calls his work Oidambaramdhdimya, 
but makes it clear that this text originally 
consisted of three parts relating the stories of 
Vyüghrapüda, Patafijali, and Hirapyavarman. 

Kulke is of the view that Saiva bhakti as 
expressed by the Tamil Náyagmür was an 
unorthodox local cult which was made ‘ official’ 
by the newer collections of the tenth to twelfth 
centuries of the legends in suoh works as those 
he discusses. He shows how the Tamil name 
for Cidambaram, Pulyür, sanakritized as 
Vyaghrapura, was the starting-point for the 
Vyaghrapida story, in which the tiger-footed 
sage is identifled with the Upamanyu in the 
Mahabharata (see pp. 32-6). 

Similarly in the oase of Siva’s Ananda- 
tandava dance, Kulke shows how its execution 
by the god in Cidambaram is a re-enactment 
of his Daruvana dance which he again instances 
as the linking by the local priesthood of the 
local tradition with ‘die grosse nordindische 
Tradition ’ (p. xiv). 

Inevitably, from & Tamil standpoint, one 
has reservations about accepting the distino- 
tion made between the North/Sanakrit/‘ great’ 
tradition on the one hand and the South/ 
Tamil/‘ little ’ one on the other, even allowing 
for Satkara’s reference to Tirufiàgacampantar 
as Dravida iul It involves acoeptanoe of 
the notion that, in the period under discussion, 
a unified ‘ great tradition’ did in faot exist, 
whereas one might perhaps have felt that there 
were a number of regional ‘ great traditions” 
(of which that relating to Cidambaram was 
one, or & part of one) with associated ' little 
traditions ’. In the oase of south-eastern India 
then, it would be poasible to regard the atories 
of Murukag or of Aiyapar/Sast& as instances 
of the latter associated with a ‘ great tradition ’ 
of Siva. 

Had the author made much more extensive 
use of Tamil texte than he does, one would 
have perhaps treated his view with lees reserve ; 
but of the Téírwmurai authors he disousses 
Tirumülar alone in any detail (see especially 
pp. 128-30), ignoring the Tevāram virtually 
tn toto since, for him, it represente the un- 
orthodox Saiva bhakti anterior to his Sanakrit 
texta. 
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There is a summary of the text (pp. 1-30) 
and a good set of plates excellently produced, 
some of which were teasingly familiar until 
their credits were found (p. x) at the beginning 
of the book. The plan of Cidambaram (fig. 3) 
18 80 reduced from the original in Naidu’s 
Tündavalaksamam as to make the captions 
thereon illegible save under a high-powered 
magnifying glass. 

One would have welcomed the actual text 
of the Cidambaramáhaimya in ite three parta, 
and an examination of the iconological state- 
mente m the Tevaram, such as the innumerable 
references to the destruction of the Tripura 
(e.g. Tev. 1, pat. 80, v. 7; pat. 39, v. 5), the 
burning of KAmadeva (e.g. Tev. 1, pat. 39, v. 6) 
and the failure of Brahmé and Vignu to find 
the pinnacle and the base of the pillar of fire 
that was the manifestation of the god (e.g. 
Tev. 1, pat. 80, v. 9), which seem to anchor the 
Tamil texts firmly in the ‘ great tradition’, if 
indeed one has to follow the author into these 
troubled waters. And I missed a discussion 
of the other famous Tamil name for Cidam- 
baram, Tillai. 

J. R. MARR 


Rara RUSSELL and KHURSHIDUL ISLAM 

_ (ed. and tz.): Ghalsb, 1797-1869. Vol. I: 
life and letters. (UNEBCO Collection of 
Representative Works, Indian Series.) 
404 pp., front. London : George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1969. £3.50. 


When a diplomat or academic or man of 
goodwill, who does not himeelf speak or read 
Urdu or Hmdustani or Hindi, finds himself 
enjoying hospitality in (West) Pakistan or 
northern India or in the extensions of this 
‘ Hind-o-Pak ' environment in Bombay or the 
Deccan, London, or Birmingham, he must 
sometimes wonder about the importance of 
being Ghalib. This is not adequately accounted 
for by saying that Ghalib is one of the greatest 
and probably the most widely esteemed of all 
Urdu poete: and Ghalib’s other achievements 
—-&8 a letter-writer whose style gave flexibility 
to Urdu prose, as a pamphleteer on Persian 
lexicography and as a considerable Indo- 
Persian poet—hardly alter the picture. Yet 
Ghilib’s role in the ourrent cultural life of 
‘ Hind-o-P&k '—in spite of all the areas of life 
on both sides of the border which are outside 
this ‘high’ cultural tradition—is like that of 
Shakespeare and Swift and Dr. Johnson and 
Sidney Smith and Byron rolled into one: im an 
environment where the less educated tend to 
revere rather than mock at literary oulture. 

The arrogance of Ghàlib's claims, however 
narrow the segment of Indian society to which 
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he himself addressed them, is adequately 
expressed by the Persian couplet beneath the 
portrait frontispiece of this volume, taken 
from the 1872 Lucknow edition of his Persian 
poetical works: 


eue Fu a qU feu qu ue 


tki tel PP el pa 

Amid his acquaintances, correspondents, and 
admirers Ghilib played the role of a wit and 
arbiter elegantiarum. In this he was not alone 
amid Persian and Urdu poete, but was more 
than ordinarily successful. Though he had 
enemies and detractors, none could take his 
place. As an Urdu poet Ghilib is arguably 
superior to his contemporaries—Mu'min, Zafar, 
Dhawg, Dagh, et alsi—and to his predecessors : 
but a more emphatic claim to our attention 18 
that we know so much more of his life-style, 
of his sensibilities and value-judgementa, of 
his relationships with the wide circle of his 
friends and the male members of his family, 
of his views on large questions of love and hfe 
and religious belief and of his reactions to a 
variety of political and social predicaments. 
During his hfetime collections of his letters 
to lus friends and his autobiographical account 
of his experiences m the insurrection of 1857 
were published. Not many years after his 
death the long anecdotal biography by his 
disciple Halli, Yadyar-s Ghakb made even 
more information generally available. With 
the possible exception of Bir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (also a subject of HAlí's biographical 
attentions) there is no other Indian Muslim of 
the nineteenth century about whose life-style 
and attitudes Urdu readers could so eamly be 
well informed. 7 

In his own day, though peerless in hie 
coterie, Ghilib’s works were sometimes litho- 
graphed in such limited editions that in his 
letters he speculated about the numbers of 
copies particular friends and patrons would 
take. With the expansion of education in the 
subcontinent to-day tens of thousands or 
possibly lacs of people know some of hia 
ghazals by heart and scarcely a day can pass— 
at any rate in peace-time—in which some of 
them are not sung upon the radio. In con- 
nexion with the celebrations after the centenary 
of his death hundreds of volumes were pub- 
lished in Indie and Pakistan: and biblio- 
graphies, lexical studies, and facsimile repro- 
duotions of individual menuscripte are being 
produced on a scale resembling that of ourrenz 
research in English literature. 

In the transformation of society Gh&lib 16 
the principal transmitter of an older cultural 
inheritance. His generation was the last in 
which & good knowledge of Persian and of 
Indo-Persian literature was general among 
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men of education and continuity was main- 
tained with the intellectual world of the two 
preceding centuries. What has survived in 
'Hind-o-P&k' to-day from this older in- 
hentanoe as a living tradition among the 
educated and half educated classes is largely 
what Ghàálib adapted mto his Urdu verse and 
letters, or recalled in his way of living. In an 
environment where humanistio tradition 1s 
weak and behaviour likely to be guided by the 
precepts of religious orthodoxy or of orude 
nationalist myth this inheritance is a valuable 
one. 

In this volume Ralph Russell and Khur- 
shidul Islam have made available and intell:- 
gible to the English reader the basic corpus 
of material on GhAlib's life, mainly drawn from 
Ghalib's own letters and biographical writing 
and from HAs Yadgdr-+ Ghalib. The authors’ 
claim upon the title-page merely to have 
‘translated and edited’ the material is far 
too modest, even though they are not con- 
cerned to add to current minute research on 
Ghalibiana. The sources have been exceedingly 
skilfully translated and fitted together with 
passages of commentary and exposition. The 
result is a l4fe and letters on & nineteenth- 
century scale, curiously resembling yet greatly 
differing from the best of the posthumous 
biographies of Victorian littérateurs and 
statesmen. For some historians of British 
India, perusing it may almost add a new 
dimension to the prospect of nmeteenth- 
century North Indian social life. Outsiders 
who hve m amity with Muslims of the sub- 
continent will sometimes be struck by the 
similarity of the situations, emotional, finan- 
oial, or somal, in which Ghalib was involved, 
with those which tend to encompass members 
of the Urdu-speaking educated and hterary 
classes to-day. For those who have not gone 
through :te untranslated sources and wish to 
gain insight into the cultural tradition of 

Hind-o-Pak’ to-day this volume is indis- 
pensable reading. 

It will be diffloult to match the standard set 
here in the companion volume of English 
translations of Ghálib's poetical works. A few 
years ago & handsome biliteral edition of 
Ghilib’s Urdu Divan in Arabio and Devanigari 
soripte was published: after the appearance of 
Matthews and Shackle’s Anthology of classical 
Urdu love lyrics with facing translations, is it 
too much to hope for a complete bilingual 
edition of the Urdu Divan ? 


SIMON DIGBY 


PuausHorTAM SINGH: Burial practices 
in ancient India. A study $n the 
eschatological beliefs of early man as 
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revealed by ar sources. 
(Indian Civilisation Series, No. xv.) 
xii, 204pp., 32 plates, 2 maps. 
Varanasi: Prithivi Prakashan, 1970. 
Rs. 60. 


Dr. Singh believes that funerary customs 
are & manifest expreesion of man’s concepts 
of an after-life, and he examines the regularities 
and variations among burials found by 
archaeologists throughout the Indian sub- 
continent during the past 50 years in order to 
generalize about attitudes towards death in 
prehistoric India. The archaeological facts are 
presented in four chapters on the Stone Age, 
the Chaloolithic period, the Megahthio Iron 
Age of South India, and the Iron Age in 
North India; and a fifth, and most useful 
chapter is devoted to brief summaries of the 
burial customs of the surviving tribal people 
of India in Assam, Orissa, the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, and Central and South India. In 
each section the author tries to outline the 
principal sources of evidence, the distribution, 
chronology, and character of the prehistoric 
cultures he discusses, and facts about the 
burials are presented in a clear and consistent 
form. But ultimately Singh is dependent on 
the excavation reports which, all too often, 
do not provide the most basic information 
necessary for hia purpose. 

The number of burials considered by Singh 
is difficult to caloulate since he does not always 
give the exact figures, but I estimated a total 
of between 1,500 and 2,000; of which some 
35 are from the Late Stone Age, 55 from 
Neolithio sites, 650 from the various Chalco- 
lithio cultures (including the Harappan), and 
the rest from the Iron Age. This 18 a small 
sample to come from more than 8,000 years of 
occupation of what 1s to-day a crowded land 
(the early Iron Age cemetery at Hallstatt in 
Europe alone contains about 2,000 burials), 
but nevertheless a bewildering variety of burial 
forms have eo far been found, which combine 
in different ways inhumation, cremation, and 
secondary or fractional burial, in simple pita, 
mud-briok and wooden coffins, cairns, stone 
circles, cista and slab graves, rock-cut tombs, 
pottery urns, and large earthenware sarco- 
phagi. Nearly every burial mode found 
elsewhere in the world has been recognized 
somewhere in India, and in attempting to 
generalize from this evidence Singh is forced 
to the rather banal conclusions that in pre- 
historic India people believed in a world after 
death where they would require the pottery, 
food, tools, weapons, and ornaments of earthly 
life; that in some cases there was recognized 
& duality of body and soul; and that all this 
reflects the ‘fundamental psyohical unity of 
mankind’ (p.178). But even such a basic 
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_ assumption, that the placing of grave goods 

. implies the belief in life after death, can be 
questioned on the basis of recent ethnographio 
evidence.t And the reconstruction of specific 
religious ideas from prehistoric remains 18 such 
.& difficult and uncertain task that it would be 

..unfair to oriticize Singh for not being more 

precise about eschatological beliefs in ancient 
“ India when he has compiled such a thorough 
and useful body of facta from the many 
excavations, both published and unpublished, 
of prehistoric burial gites. 

Where I have checked Singh’s data back to 
the original sources he is almost always to be 
relied. on, although it is evident that he 18 more 
at home with the recent excavations within 
India itself, and least familiar with the 
material from Baluchistan and the Iranian 
plateau. Namüzgüh Tepe and Kara Tepe 
are, for Instance, m Soviet Turkmenistan and 
not in Afghanistan (pp. 25 and 32); it is not 
reasonable to describe Kile Gul Muhammad I 
as a pre-pottery neolithic culture (p. 25) 
considering the very small area (3 square 
metres) excavated at that level; this phase 
must also be dated to earlier than 3500— 
8100 5.0. ; and Kile Gul Muhammed III does 
not contain any elements of the Harappan 
culture (p. 25), which does not appear in the 
Quetta valley until the much later Damb 
Sadaat II phase. 

But these are small points and Singh is to 
be congratulated on providing an organized 
and comparatively well-illustrated source of 
ideas and information which will be of value 
to teachers and students of South Asian 
archaeology for far more than the dozen or so 
years he go modestly claims for it. 


I. 0. GLOVER 


B. P. Suma and Sra Ram Roy: 
Vaséali excavations, 1958-1962. x, 
206 pp., front., 97 plates. Patna: 
Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bihar, 1969. Ra. 60. 


Vaiséll, the modern village of Bas&dh about 
30 miles north of Patna, and famous for its 
association with the Buddha, has been exten- 
sively excavated for several seasons by the 
archaeology department of Patna. In this 
report, the results have been exhaustively 
reproduced, as the number of pages and 
plates might suggest. Previous excavators had 
confined themselves to a relatively small area, 
around the RAJA Visil ki Garh. The aims of 


+P. J. Ucko, ‘ Ethnography and archaeo- 
logioal interpretation of funer remains ’, 

orld Archaeology, 1, 2, 1969, ; Bee 
pp. 264-8. 
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the present excavation were to discover over 
how wide an area Vaiéli extended; to learn 
more of ita early history (1.e. the pre-Mauryan 
period), and to find out the whereabouts of 
the süpa built over the Buddha’s relica by 
the Licohavis. 

Several dozen trenches were dug, some 
around the vast Kharaun& tank; some in the 
Garh area; some near-by at Cakramdis, 
Baniy&, Lalpurá, Virpur, and Marpasauné, as 
well as various trenches into likely-looking 
mounds which in most cases revealed stipas. 

In almost all the areas dug, five main periods 
of occupation were unearthed. These were 
dated as follows: period I, pre 600 B.0.; 
period II, 600-200 s.0.; period III, 200 n.o. 
to A.D. 200 ; period IV, A.D. 200-600 ; period V, 
post A.D. 600. 

Period I was characterized by the lack of 
the Northern Black Polished Ware associated 
with the Mauryas. Period I, the Mauryan 
levels, revealed quantities of NBP ware and 
associated red and grey potteries. Also, a 
number of objecta bearing the high polish 
characteristic of Mauryan art were found. 
Period III starts with the disappearance of 
NBP ware and includes Suóga and Kusina 
antiquitiea. Presumably the latter were in- 
sufficient to justify classing the Kus&ina as a 
separate period. Period IV, the Gupta, is 
characterized by many typical terracottas, 
and by the palaeography of the seals, sealings, 
and tokens found. Strangely, no Gupta coins 
were found. Period V includes everything 
post-Gupta, in this instance, mainly Pála. 

One of the most exciting parts of the 
excavation was the discovery of an extremely 
ancient &üpc near the Kharauna tank. Seven 
layers were uncovered revealing a three-times 
enlarged síZpa, originally made of mud and 
definitely pre-Mauryan in the absence of NBP 
ware, although the suggested date of c. 700— 
800 3.0. is impossible if it is a Buddha relic 
sips as is claimed. Another interesting feature 
is the presence in all levels of áyaka platforms 
at the cardinal points, traditionally associated 
with South Indian stipas. 

Two sitipa-mounds at the Bhimsen kä Palla 
were excavated. Only the northern one con- 
tained relics, and both are said to date from 
early in period ILI. 

Following the long, inevitably tedious but 
well-illustrated acoount of all the trenches dug 
in the various areas comes an exhaustive 
description of the pottery, complete with 
facsimile drawings. Seals, sealinge, tokens, 
coins, terracottas, beads, and miscellaneous 
objects are likewise very fully treated. 

As so often in this kind of report, the 
basically useful information is couched in 
stylistically poor English with a fair sprinkling 
of misprints and mis-spellings to catch the eye. 
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(Some, at least, are oconsistent—' nacked ' 
appears for ‘naked’ throughout.) However, 
these failings apart, the report is well laid 
out, with plenty of fold-up plans of trenches 
and detailed maps of individual areas of 
Vaidall, although the first, general, map gives 
no idea of its place in India as a whole. The 
plates are of & fairly high standard but by no 
means consistently good. Nevertheless, the 
information given is extremely valuable and 
adds much to our previous knowledge of sites 
traditionally associated with early Buddhism. 


J. M. STRUB 


J. 8. GrewaL: Muslim rule in India: 
the assessments of British historians. 
xvi, 218 pp. Calcutta: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Indian Branch, 1970. 
£2.50. 


This work is à well-informed effort to under- 
stand and describe the concepts of late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
British writers on Indo-Muslim history— 
Colonel Dow, James Mill, Major-Generals 
Vans Kennedy and John Briggs, the Reverend 
G. R. Gleig and the Hon. Mountatuart Elphin- 
stone, as well as a number of figures more 
briefly noticed. The author justly devotes the 
most space to Elphinstone, who is almost the 
only one among these writers whose general 
narrative of the course of Indo-Muslim history 
may even to-day enhance the understanding 
of the subject by the modern reader. Elphin- 
stone, whose great abilities and intimate 
observation of Muslim society of his own 
day were matched by a large and civilized 
charity and Whiggish opinions, to-day appears 
an exceptionally sympathetic figure. Grewal 
has made effective use of Elphinstone's manu- 
soripb journal, which should be an early 
candidate for publication in one of those 
expanding series ooncerned with European 
* understanding ’ of the East. 

Of the other historical writings examined, 
General Briggs's translation of Farishta is 
still used as a crib by modern historians 
unable to cope with the original Persian : but 
only idle curiomty or the most resolute impulse 
towards historiographioal examination would 
lead us to turn to the works of most of the 
other writers. Their views are undoubtedly 
of importance as part of the intellectual 
furniture of servants of the East India 
Company and of the British Crown in India, 
which may have affected their administrative 
decisions: in this connexion James Mill’s 
History is pre-eminent. But this relationship 
is not here investigated by Grewal. His 
historiographical method, which examines the 
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ideas of these now almost forgotten historians 
rather than their contributions to expanding 
knowledge, ensures that the opinions of those 
who were totally devoid of qualifications for 
pursuing research into medieval Indian history 
are given as much consideration as those of 
scholars who played an honourable part in, 
advancing the cause of learning. The rigidly + 
uncomprehending views of James Mill are ; 
presented, about whom a generation later 
J. W. Kaye remarked: ‘Few men are now 
disposed to think that a man is better qualified 
to write the history of India because he has 
never been on this side of the Cape, or because 
he is unable to consult a single Persian or 
Sansorit work’ (quoted by Grewal, p.95). 
Also carefully examined are the views of two 
English country clergymen: the Reverend 
Thomas Maurice, whose wife’s private fortune 
led him to publish much inflated nonsense on 
Indian history; and the Reverend G. R. 
Gleig, a curate whose more conventional 
observations on this and many other subjects 
were written in the hope of augmenting his 
inadequate income. 

Writers after 1835 are more briefly treated 
in Grewal’s ‘ epilogue’, which really describes 
the prologue to modern research on Indo- 
Muslim history. We are still obliged to 
consult Elliot and Dowson’s eight volumes of 
translations of Indo-Persian histories (together 
with 8. H. Hodivala’s two volumes of com- 
mentary upon ther errors).  Lane-Poole's 
Medieval India under Muhammadan rule and 
Vincent Smith's Akbar the great Mogul are still 
reprinted, as 18 the third volume of the 
‘Cambridge History of India’. The im- 
moderate editorial contributions of Colonel 
Sir Wolseley Haig to the last work, for which 
he wrote 17 out of the 21 chapters, are too 
generously described by Grewal as possessng 
‘accuracy’ and ‘scholarly sophistication ’ 
(p.193). That great but cheerless analyst 
W. H. Moreland continues to provide inspn a- 
tion to Indo-Muslim economic historians. In 
his ‘ epilogue ’, Grewal makes apt and percep- 
tive observations on these more recent and 
relevant writers on Indo-Muslim history: but 
one may question the emphasis of his study, 
which devotes much more attention to the 
ideas of their less well-informed predecessors 
and also makes little of the exciting story of 
the discoveries and the constant expansion of 
knowledge in this branch of studies. 

Two decades have now passed since studies 
of the historiography of the Orient became 
fashionable in this country. It was felt that 
the examination of traditions of histoncal 
writing and of the ideas and preocoupations 
which influenced them would yield deeper, 
more direct, and possibly more rapidly 
acquired insights into historical reality than 
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the tedious preocoupation with ‘ what actually 
happened’ characteristic of older, more 
haphazard British Orientalsts of the age 
before the dissolution of empire and the 
Scarbrough Commission. Under this impulse 
several notable volumes of historiographical 
investigation were produced: and Grewal’s 
work, based upon a Ph.D. thesis submitted at 
BOAS, is conceived under their influence. It 15 
well put together and written with a feeling 
for the nicetaes of the English language, both 
past and present. However, the author also 
possesses the necessary languages and training 
to undertake primary research in the vast 
field of Indo-Muslim history, where the 
number of competent labourers is sadly few 
and where almost every aspect requires more 
detailed study. Grewal himself has made 
notable contributions to Mughal administra- 
tive history. Good though his work on the 
British historians of Muslim India is, we may 
be glad that he has not got stuck in this 
historiographical cul-de-sac. 


SIMON DIGBY 


W. H. SuggMAN: Sleeman $n Oudh: an 
abridgement of... A journey through 
the kingdom of Oude in 1849-50. 
Edited with an introduction and notes 
by P. D. Reeves. (The European 
Understanding of India.) xii, 329 pp., 
front., 2 plates. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. £6.40. 


Sir Wilham Sleeman was Resident of the 
East India Company at the court of the Kings 
of Oudh. In the winter of 1848-9 he travelled 
through the countryside of the kingdom—by 
palankeen and elephant smoe injuries pre- 
vented him from riding—on an official tour 
whose first purpose was to investigate cases 
in dispute where one of the parties enjoyed the 
East India Company’s protection. His account 
is of extraordinary value, for it is one of the 
most detailed descriptions in existence of the 
state of law and order, of oultivation, and of 
the conflicting jurisdictions over the country- 
sido of an Indo-Muslim state with a traditional 
system of administration and tax-gathering, 
as seen through the eyes of a European 
observer. The details of the disorders recorded 
by Sleeman become monotonously repetitive, 
but on the one hand they shed light on the 
background of the politics of the landed 
interest in Oudh after annexation and even 
down to Indian independence: on the other 
hand they also help us to visualize the nature 
of the control of the North Indian countryside 
by earlier Muslim régimes. For instance the 
pattern of the revolt in the Ganga-Jamuna 
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Dosb in the 1330's, known to us from tho 
brief deecriptions of Barani and other chroni- 
olers, closely resembles that of some of the 
inoidente described by Sleeman. 

Slesman’s view of the efficacy of traditional 
Indo-Muslim administration, at the time when 
he wrote, in promoting the happiness of the 
rural population is not a favourable one. ‘ It 
is painful to pass over a country abounding so 
much in what the evil propensities of our 
nature incite men to do, when not duly 
restrained: and so httle i what the good 
prompte us to perform and create, when duly 
protected and encouraged, under a good 
government ' (p. 203). 

The picture painted by Sleeman is indeed 
sombre, of lamentable oppression, cruelty, 
and rapine, of inefficiency, lack of public 
spirit, and waste of resources, rarely alleviated 
by an occasional prudent. honest, or able 
landholder or government nominee. For the 
modern historian it is problematical whether 
the state of affairs which Sleeman desoribes 
reflects not so much a decline from the 
standards of efficiency which prevailed under 
earlier Muslim rule, but rather the more 
acute perception of iniquity of an able early 
Viotortan liberal: or whether the administra- 
tion and control of the countryside do indeed 
show such a degeneration from earlier 
standards of efficiency. If the degeneration 18 
real, the question arises of to what extent the 
protesting presence of the East India Company 
contributed towards it. As in the cases of 
indigenous Asian régimes subjected to Western 
protection and ‘ aid’ in the very recent past, 
this may have preserved the status quo when 
the régime had reached & degree of corruption 
and inefficiency which would otherwise have 
led to its dissolution. Sleeman himself was 
aware of the connexion of some of the evils 
which he described with the British protecting 
presence. In spite of the argumenta he pro- 
vided to those who advocated the annexation 
of Oudh, he was himself anti-annexationist. 

Dr. Reeves has provided an enlightening 
introduction and useful annotations and 
glossary. One would have liked a more 
extended analysis of the material provided by 
Sleeman in terms of the social history of the 
dominant groups of the kingdom, the Rajput 
zaümindárs and the Court grantees. Such an 
analysis must draw on the one hand upon the 
GazeHeers and upon writings about Indian 
village communities and their tenures in the 
nineteenth century, and on the other hand 
upon the growing corpus of historical research 
on Mughal and other Indo-Muslim tax- 
gathering, ‘agrarian policy’, and control of 
the countryside: but possibly Reeves is 

ing such an anatomy of Oudh politica 
for publication elsewhere. 
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The Journey through the kingdom of Oude has 
long been among the most sought after of 
accounte of travel through northern India in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
1852 edition, printed ‘in a Parlour Press’ at 
Lucknow, is hardly ever seen on the shelves 
or in the catalogues of antiquarian booksellers, 
while the London edition of 1868 normally 
commands a relatively stiff price. This 18 
therefore a very welcome addition to the 
Cambridge series on ‘The European Under- 
standing of India’. But one may question 
the desirability of presenting such an important 
and scarce text as this in an abridged form, 
even though there is much to be said for the 
editor’s attempt to re-arrange portions to 
present an uninterrupted narrative. It is true, 
as Reeves says, that the portions omitted 
tend to ‘ interrupt the flow and purpose of the 
narrative to an unnecessary extent’, but by 
his own admission they are ‘sometimes in- 
teresting in themselves’ (p. 2). There will be 
other readers of this edition besides social and 
agrarian historians, and the information 
omitted may be peculiarly relevant to their 
intereste. This reviewer had that faot illus- 
trated to him when he was sitting with the 
book beside him and it waa observed by & 
distinguished Oriental numismatist. The latter 
remarked that an anecdote in it (at the end 
of oh. i, omitted in this edition) had provided 
him with the explanation of the mystifying 
silver rupees struck in the name of ‘ Mahmüd, 
son of the King of the Jinns'. The discusson 
of instances of children nurtured by wolves, 
whose omission is mentioned by the editor, is 
important both to folk-lorista and to Kipling 
scholars. The price of the volume is already 
go high aa to put it beyond the reach of most 
private buyers and the additional cost of 
printing the entre text would probably not 
have deterred institutional libraries from 
purchasing: but we should not be ungrateful 
for this competently edited and handsomely 
produced abridgement. 


SIMON DIGBY 


MILDRED Arcang: British drawings in 
the India Office Library. (Common- 
wealth Office.) 2 vols.: xvii, 364 pp., 
front., 56 plates; xiii, 365-712 pp., 
front., 64 plates. London: H.M.S.0., 
1969. £7. 


Those who are in any way concerned with 
the interpretation of the cultural history of 
South Asia in visual terms will long have been 
aware of the unparalleled richness of the IOL 
collections of drawings, whether of personal 
and sutobiographical sketches made by those 
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serving in India in their off-duty hours, or the 
more formal sketches and plans primarily 
made to record information for official 
purposes, or the polished productions of the 
professional artiste. It stil comes as a mild 
shook to realize that there are nearly 11,000 of 
them. We have hitherto been able to pick our 
way through part of the ocollections—for 
example, in the Buchanan-Hamilton or the 
MacKenzie drawings—by reference to the 
previous catalogues of Blagden or Kaye or 
Johnston, although over much of them, 
especially in the more personal and lees 
‘ official’ drawings, we have tended to rely 
on serendipity. But now the whole treasury 
has been opened up for us by Mrs. Archer 
(putting us further in her debt, for her 
catalogue of Natural history drawings in the 
India Office Library, London, 1962, which 
also relates mostly to drawings in the South 
and South East Asian fields, has already given 
us a valuable tool) in her comprehensive 
catalogue of all the ‘ British’ drawings. (The 
great bulk of the artists concerned was 1n fact 
British, but the work of a few Europeans of 
other nationalities 18 included here, as are the 
drawings of some ‘ native draftsmen ’ working 
for the East India Company, or for the 
Government, whose work ‘was purely Euro- 
pean in character’. A preface by the Librarian, 
Stanley Sutton, announces the welcome news 
that a catalogue of the Library's large colleo- 
tion of drawings mede by Indian artists for 
the British is under preparation.) 

Together with Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses, pictures and taste were, we are told, 
fashionable topics of conversation in the 
eighteenth century in England; the amateur 
part of the collections, at least, shows that 
the latter two were more than merely talked 
about. Painting end sketching (‘ water- 
colour drawing’ until mto the nineteenth 
century) were part of a liberal education, and 
the skills of amateurs could be considerable; 
those in military service whose official work 
would involve survey, map-making, deserip- 
tion and design of military buildings, and 
sketches of military dispositions on manoeuvres 
or campsigns would have received special 
instruction in military drawing at Woolwich, 
Chatham, or Addiscombe, as the Company’s 
civilian officers would have received less 
specialized instruction at Haileybury And 
officers, civilians, and wives had ample leisure 
for sketching in the quick scene-shifting of 
India, illustrating their private journals and 
their letters home to show that India was not 
quite ‘ divided equally between jungle, tigers, 
cobras, cholera, and sepoys’. They brought 
with them from England the oult of the 
picturesque and the love of the romantic, 
somehow managing to invest the Indian 
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landscape with a European flavour: ‘the 
landscape is accepted as Indian, but, as it 
were, on British terms’, in spite of the exotic 
coconut-palms or banyans. Here the drawings 
present & valuable picture of British social 
life in India, from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth century, in all ite forms; at the 
same time—since the liberal education which 
included drawing as one of its subjects had 
also the study of man as one of ita liberal ends 
—they indicate British reactions to India, and 
over the centuries show India’s development, 
none the less valuable for being seen through 
foreign eyes. They have unique historical 
value by depicting a landscape which has been 
much altered, by showing as villages what are 
now great towns, by recording obsolete rites, 
costumes, means of transport, rural imple- 
ments and techniques. 

The largest group of drawings in the IOL 
collections relates to antiquities, art, and 
archaeology. As the reviewer has recently 
shown elsewhere,! leadership in the study of 
the monuments of India’s past was in large 
measure due to British scholars in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the 
early drawings offer evidence of plan and 
form and detail which has mnoe disappeared. 
Some drawings were those produced in the 
search for the picturesque we have mentioned 
above; but most were the work of ‘ official’ 
artista—the survey officers and conservators, 
and their draftsmen. India was enormously 
rich in historical monuments, and the richness 
of the IOL collections reflects this abundance ; 
thus, there are 1,051 drawings in the Burgess 
collection, 1,454 in that of MacKenzie, mostly 
relating to antiquities. 

Some of the items in the collections—only 
764—are the work of professional artists, such 
as the Daniells, Henry Salt, J. Lockwood 
Kipling, George Chinnery, working either for 
personal profit, producing polished aquatint 
engravings after their return, or for private 
patrons; there is even a small group of 
‘retouching’ professionals who had them- 
selves never been to India, such as Henry 
Warren, who specialized in making lithographs 
or aquatints from amateur sketches to meet 
an mereasing publio demand. It should be 
pointed out here that many of the well-known 
professional artista who are known to have 
worked in India are not represented in the 
IOL collections. 

Mrs. Archer’s catalogue liste and describes 


1“ Leadership and national consciousness 
through the monumente of Indiae pore 
& paper presented to the seminar on leadership 
in South Asia organized by the Centre of 
South Asian Studies in this School; publica- 
tion arrangements are not yet announced. 
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all the drawings under three headings: 
amateur artists, who occupy all the first 
volume; official artists; professional artiste. 
The artista are arranged alphabetically in each 
seotion, and their drawings listed in chrono- 
logical order. Drawings which have already 
been described in the Blagden, Kaye, or 
Johnston catalogues have not been re-cata- 
logued, but brief identificatory references to 
them are given—except where the referenoe 
in the older catalogue is so brief that a fuller 
description appears necessary. A biographical 
outline of each artist's career 18 given, with 
short bibliographical references when appro- 
priate, before the description of his drawings. 
All insoriptions on the drawings are given in 
full, and identifications of the subjects are 
provided whenever it has been possible; this 
has obviously entailed an enormous amount 
of researoh, with the gratifying result that 
there are now very few drawings unidentified. 
I am a little surprised to find that the sizes 
of the drawings are given in inches; India, 
the country of reference of most of the 
drawings, where one would expect considerable 
use to be made of this catalogue, has been 
using the metric system now for some years. 
The catalogue is followed by an extensive 
bibliography; there is no indication of the 
size of the works listed, nor of the number of 
plates and other illustrations they contain, 
which would have been especially useful m 
this context (but of course, it is manzfeatly 
unfair to expect Mrs. Archer to have done all 
our work for us) Concordances follow, 
collating the WD (‘Western Drawing’) 
numbers with the page numbers of this 
catalogue, and also the numbering of the 
‘revised Foster catalogue’ (a manuscript 
handlist in the IOL) and the European 
manuscripts containing drawings. There is a 
good index with adequate oross-referenomg. 
The vlates, which appear at the end of each 
volume, are excellent, and have been carefully 
selected go as to indicate the whole range of the 
IOL collections. 

Mrs. Archer precedes her catalogue with a 
full introduction which discusses the nature 
and roles of the artiste, their training and 
techniques, the circumstances in which the 
drawings of the various categories were made, 
and their value both as sources of information 
and as drawings and paintings in their own 
right; here she does well to remind us that 
they 'oonstitute a distinot, if hitherto little 
appreciated, contribution to British painting ', 
of which they have extended the tradition in 
ways frequently overlooked by the historian 
of British art. The whole work is & model of 
what such a catalogue should be, and scholars 
and students will long find it not only in- 
formative but endearing on account of the 
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sympathy with which Mrs. Archer approaches 
her materials. 
J. BURTON-PAGR 


JORN IRWIN and KATHARINE B. BRETT: 
Pi Abc seg with a catalogue of 
Indo-European cotton-paintings in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. viii, 134 pp, 166 plates. 
London: H.M.8.0., 1970. £5. 


For over 20 years Mr. Irwin in London and 
Mrs. Brett in Toronto have been working in 
the field of Indian textiles in their respeotive 
museum collections, approaching their studies 
from different directions: Irwin from the 
point of view of seventesnth-century India, 
Brett from that of eighteenth-century Europe. 
It became apparent to both that their findings 
were similar, and that they both had strong 
evidence for contradicting prevailing opinion 
on the history of European textile deaign. 
The result is this happy collaboration in 
support of their thesis that ‘an “ oriental " 
style of art [i.e. that of the Indian painted 
cottons] combining features of the diverse and 
varied arb traditions of Asia had never existed 
in the east itself and could only have originated 
ag a concoction of the European imagination ' ; 
and they show by their study of the Indian 
chintzes that ‘the exoticism which had long 
characterized these designs in the popular 
imagination derived ultimately from sample- 
patterns sent out from England and Holland 
for the Indian ootton-painter to copy or 
adapt’. Their view has in part been expreesed 
already, notably by Irwin in his review of 
V. Bloman, Bizarre designs in silks, Copen- 
hagen, 1953, in Burl. Mag., xovi, 1955, 
153 fL, and subsequent correspondence; but 
it is most valuable to have it restated and 
expanded here, with fall supporting evidence. 

The catalogue is preceded by an extended 
introductory essay of seven chapters, three 
appendixes giving eighteenth-century accounts 
of techniques, and a bibliography. The first 
chapter defines the authors’ terms of reference: 
they draw a distinction between ‘fine’ and 
‘commonplace’ Indian chintz, the former 
being painted freehand, the latter produced 
more mechanically by applying the dyes by a 
printing block; it is only the former, the true 
cotton-painting, with which the catalogue is 
concerned. On the word ‘ chintz’ itself the 
suthora unfortunately go astray: ‘the nine- 
teenth-century lexicographers . . . suggested 
ultimate derivation from Sanskrit chitra, 
" variegated’; but recent research has 
rejected this theory in favour of a vernacular, 
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non-Aryan word chifis, meaning “ spotted 
cloth " °. The dissimilarities of the two etyma 
are here concealed through the conflation of 
two systems of transcription, the popular and 
the seientiflo; and so what is rejected is the 
connexion with Skt. cüra-. Also, chttia- is 
not necessarily non-Aryan, although non- 
Sanskritic; and not necessarily a word, as it 
is a reconstructed form. ‘Chintz’, although 
now used as a collective noun, 18 a plural 
form based on chit, ‘spotted cloth’, which 
occurs in several NIA languages and appeared 
in early East India Company records as chint, 
ita aspiration disregarded. (The form recorded 
as cinc in the Deocan, e.g. in the name of the 
Cino diddi mosque at Bijapur whioh still bears 
traces of the chintz-like painted patterns on 
its ceiling which gave it ita sobriquet, is a 
puzzle; can it be a local back-borrowing from 
English ?) As the authors point out, many 
Indian words were borrowed by European 
languages in the oloth trade: calico, dungaree, 
seersucker, and 80 on; oan anyone throw any 
light on muzzaree (mazri, mazri, magri ?), the 
Blate-blue light denim cloth of which our shirts 
were made in the old Indian Army, and which 
seems to have no place in the diotionaries ? 

The authors next review the pattern of 
trade, showing how the Indian cloths were 
first required as barter-goods for spices when 
the Dutch and English traders took over 
control of the spice trade on the patterns 
established by first the Arab and later the 
Portuguese tradera; not until the middle of 
the seventeenth century did the independent 
trade in textiles begin, soon to achieve such a 
volume that European manufacturers of 
textiles became alarmed at ita effect on their 
own output. France banned the import of 
chintz in 1686, and duties and prohibitions in 
England im the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, at first ineffective, eventually caused 
a decline in the trade. By the time the pro- 
hibitions were relaxed European textile 
technology had so far advanced that domestic 
productions could rule the markets. All this 
the authors show with lucidity, with ample 
reference to contemporary sources. 

An essay follows on the technique and con- 
ditions of manufacture of chintz, supported 
by three appendixes which reprint, from Jour. 
Ind. Textile Hist., nv, 1956-9, articles by 
P. R. Schwartz on three valuable contemporary 
accounts: that of a naval officer, M. de 
Beaulieu, of 1734, with 11 specimens of cloth 
in various stages of the painting process, here 
superbly reproduced on two colour plates; the 
less accurate accounts from the letters of the 
Jesuit Coeurdoux in 1742 and 1747; and the 
description of the English botanist William 
Roxburgh of 1785. These accounts, and three 
others referred to, all deal with the methods 
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of the Coromandel coast; there seems to be 
no account available of the methods of the 
other main centres in western India. The 
sources of some of the designs are described, 
and the authors point out that the sending of 
pattern-books from Europe for cotton-painters 
to copy or adapt is often mentioned in East 
India Company records; several chintz designs 
are traced to their original European source. 
There is also a useful description of the stamp- 
marks (storehouse seals, company insignia, 
Tamil or Telugu inscriptions) commonly found 
on the backs of the chintzes. Some notes on 
design follow in the next two chapters. In the 
first of these the authors propose a new 
classification for the early (1600—50) cotton- 
paintings previously known as the ‘ Golconda 
school’, dividing them into (a) the Golconda 
school proper, with conspicuously Islamio 
subject-matter, and (6) the Madras-Pulicat 
school, whose designs show more Hindu, 
especially Vijayanagara, elements, set in some 
sort of architectural framework. The next 
deals at length with the familiar design of the 
flowering tree, showing ita Persian (and Indo- 
Persian) ancestry, with the traditional Indian 
interpretations of the tree designs slowly being 
subjected to prescriptions from London and 
elsewhere. Examplea, mostly taken from the 
catalogue, are freely given, which show also 
the contribution of Chinese and Turkish 
elements to the designs. In this connexion it 
is clear that farther elucidation of the sources 
of some of the non-Indian elements may be 
expected when the records of the Dutch East 
India Company have been fully examined 
from the point of view of textile history. The 
final two chapters of the introduction deal 
with the typology of chintzes used as furnishing 
fabrics and as costume. 

One hundred and eighty-eight pieces are 
described in the catalogue which forms the 
bulk of the book, and almost all of these are 
illustrated in the excellent plates. The 
descriptions are full, some extending over a 
couple of pages, many taking up more than 
half a page, with ample cross-referencing to 
other items in the catalogue and to specimens 
in other collections—many of these latter 
being illustrated in text-figures of high quality. 
The catalogue is divided into four sections: 
early Coromandel group, 1600 to 1650; 
furnishing fabrics; costume; Armenian 
church fabrics. The first three parts correspond 
to the chapters in the introductory essay, 
which they extend and illustrate clearly and 
convincingly; the last short seotion reminds 
us of the importance of the Indian-domiciled 
Armenians as intermediaries between the 
European merchants and the Indian producers 
and traders. 

The catalogue is completed by a oon- 
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cordance of the accession numbers of both 
museums with the catalogue and plate 
numbers, and there is an adequate index. 
There are a few minor slips in the text: p. 2, 
‘evidence’ treated as a plural noun; p. 8, 
‘perks’, a colloquialism not yet admitted to 
standard literary English which might baffle 
the foreign reader; p. 24, kanat, read ganal; 
p. 66, ' ', read ' Jahangir’. A list of 
the text-figures would have been a convenience, 
and the general reader would have welcomed 
a glossary of technical terms. 

The work as a whole will be of immense 
value for students of both Indian and Euro- 
pean textiles, of design, and of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century trade with India; and 
there is valuable information on the tech- 
nology of textiles and of dyeing as practised 
in India. Much stil remains to be known 
&bout the history of Indian textiles and of 
Indian design, and this work olearly points 
the way to further researches. The authors 
have made their point of the European 
element in chintz design clearly and con- 
vincingly. Much ohintz continued to be 
produced in the period after that with which 
our authors are concerned, and we look 
forward to the time when they can turn their 
attention to the nineteenth century and carry 
our understanding further. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


RicHagD F. Gomsricn: Precept and 
practice: traditional Buddhism in the 
rural highlands of Ceylon. xiv, 366 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. £4. 


Though Dr. Gombrich says in this most 
stimulating book that his work should not be 
considered as a monograph on ‘religion in a 
Sinhalese village’ but as a study of traditional 
Buddhism, it certainly gives exhaustive cover 
to region in a Kandyan village, and indeed 
covers by the way many other subjects such 
as art, music, and astrology in up-country 
Ceylcn, not to mention an excellent thumb- 
nail sketch of the salient features of Ceylon 
and of Ceylon village life in the introductory 
chapter. It is based principally on a year's 
residence in 1964-5 in a village house, where 
the suthor lived in many ways as Robert 
Knox must have done in the seventeenth 
century, except that Gombrich had a wife to 
cook for him. During this period he had 
interviews, without an interpreter, with 34 
local monks on religious and other matters: 
an astonishing feat. The information he 
obtained from them about Ceylon Buddhism 
is supplemented by much information received 
from lay folk, and especially from wpdstkas 
(commonly referred to in the text as ‘ a village 
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lady’). The conclusions drawn are pene- 
tratingly and clearly presented, perhaps with 
occasional naive scholasticism. 

Gombrich shows that the contrast drawn 
by many European scholars, and by those 
Ceylonese who have been influenced by them, 
between ‘corrupt’ or ‘ popular’ Buddhism 
and ‘true’ Buddhism 18 based on misunder- 
standing (though in stating that Paul Wirz 
himself olaimed to comprehend ‘the true 
Buddhist dogma in its real profoundness’ he 
adduces no evidence of the claim). It is 
certain, for example, that gods are and have 
always been part of the background of 
Buddhism; ıt is, however, somewhat mis- 
leading to say that Buddhists ‘ will admit the 
existence of the Christian God with perfect 
indifference’. They cannot do so: they will 
admit the existence of a Christian god, but this 
is hardly the same thing. In this sense it is 
hardly a ‘misunderstanding’ to say that 
Buddhism is atheistic, but rather a question of 
terminology. Christians similarly, I would say, 
might admit the possible existence of ‘ gods’, 
so long as they are not God. In fact this 
conclusion will emerge from Gombrich’s 
colloquy with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1963, when Dr. Ramsey told him that a belief 
in ghosts was irrelevant to Christianity. 
(Gombrich, however, is wrong in believing that 
the Anglican Book of common prayer contains 
a service of exorcism ; it does not, and it never 
has—though such services are indeed some- 
times held.) 

Gombrich makes a number of interesting 
comparisons of Buddhism with Christianity ; 
but I believe that some of his assumptions are 
questionable, as for instance when he says that 
faith should, to & Christian, lead to the 
acceptance of doctrines which have not been 
accepted by reason (p. 59). If for ‘ accepted’ 
we substitute ‘ proved’ the statement would 
be unobjeotionable; but faith as defined by 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
‘the evidence of things not seen’ (spaypdraw 
eyxos od BAemouévov). Posting a letter in 
a pillar-box is an act of faith, but it is not 
irrational. Where in the Christian scriptures 
is ‘faith beyond reason specifically oom- 
mended’ (p.264)? Elsewhere Gombrich 
speaks of ‘love’ as having heaven as its goal 
(p. 320); this, though illuminating in a oom- 
parison of the two Buddhist ideals of nirvana 
and heaven, is misleading when compared, as 
it is on p. 268, with the third Christian cardinal 
virtue, since ‘heaven’ has a quite different 
significance to a Christian. 

This is by the way. The argument of the book 
draws a distinction between the cognitive and 
the affective, and discusses how these two 
approaches to religious matters can be, or have 
been, reconciled in Ceylon Buddhism. This is 
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backed by a full description of the universe, of 
the place of the Buddha in it, and of the 
underlying assumptions of the inhabitanta of 
‘ Migala ° about life and religion. We hear of 
various ways in which the Buddha (long since, 
says Gombrich, the victim of a personality 
oult) appears to be affectively treated as 
though he was God; especially in the offering 
of food to Buddha images, the New Year 
anointing ceremony in April, and the making 
of an image. Nearly all such practices can be 
cognitively justified in terms of traditional 
doctrine, though with some straining; and 
& surprising number of such modern Ceylonese 
practices can be traced back tò Buddhaghosa, 
who is generally considered a touchstone of 
orthodox Theravada. The conclusion thus is 
that Sinhalese Buddhism is surprisingly 
conservative and uncontaminated. 

In considering the discrepancies between 
the cognitive and the affective approach, 
Gombrich may appear sometimes over-ready 
to accept the strict cognitive position as a 
possible effective background to the practice, 
but in so doing he does not shirk the difficulties. 
He seleota three practices which might seem 
inconsistent with the doctrine of karma 
(a doctrine the psychological effects of which 
perhaps he underestimates in saying that it 
does not resolve the problem of theodioy 
on the affective level). These are the theory 
of ahostkamma, the making of prürthaná, and 
the practice of paiii or transference of merit. 
It is surely naive to accept the argument that 
a man cannot make a prarthand for a good 
birth unless he has been of a pure life, for this 
leaves unexplained the point of making it at 
all; presumably it is useless, though Gombrich 
does not say so in so many words. However, 
Buddhaghosa himself made a prarthana. 
Whether or when such aspirations are in fact 
effective is probably as great a mystery to the 
Buddhist as is how far Christian prayers, 
which Gombrich describes as dependent on 
‘the whim of’ an external agent, may be 
effective to the man who utters them. A 
prarthana is commonly written by soribes at 
the olose of their manuscripts, e.g. : 


imam likhitapwüsena Metteyyam upasankami 
patithahited sarane supatitthdms sãsane. 
The belief in the transference of merit is 
discussed at length, with reference chiefly to 
ceremonies for the dead, which are concluded 
to be probably the least susceptible to cognitive 
justification of the practices under considera- 
tion (though by ‘remarkable tenacity’ they 
could be so justified). But in fact Gombrich 
states with straightforward candour: (a) that 
the doctrine of man’s total responsibility for 
his own fate is oppressive (dharmaditas might 
note); and (b) that belief in a personal survival 
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after death is a fundamental feature of 
Sinhalese Buddhism in practice. 

The sixth chapter is ooncerned with Buddhist 
ethica, which pose the same practical diffi- 
culties as the ethios of most other religions. 
Here we meet with such problems as the 
behaviour of King Dutugümunu in slaughtering 
the heathen Tam] (how does one decide when 
Buddhism is in danger?) and that of King 
Vessantara and the Perfection of Almsgiving 
(about whom two of the monks interviewed— 
affected surely by Western influences— 
declared that his actions were wrong). 

In the final chapter of the book we pase to 
quite a different subject, that of caste. 
Religious change, after all, is not necessarily 
doctrinal, and in fact the organizational 
changes in Buddhism in Ceylon have been 
much more radical than doctrinal changes. 
They are listed on p. 204: ‘the holding of 
often considerable property by monasteries ; 
the custom of passing pupillary succession to 
a relative, who thus effectively inherits the 
monastic property; the invasion of the Order 
by caste...; the virtual disappearance of the 
alms-round; the entry of monks into politics ; 
the employment of monks in salaried - 
tions’. ‘In no other respect has Buddhism 
in Ceylon come so far from its original state as 
in the invasion of the Order by caste ' (p. 306). 
The Order in Ceylon is now divided into three 
Nik&yas. Two of these are certainly caste- 
based. Of the third, the Ramafifia NikBya, 
Gombrioh says that the Kandyan branch 
admits only goyigama men; but this cannot, 
in my experience, be true, whatever the 
situation in Migala iteelf. It does, however, 
appear that the top echelons of the whole 
Rémafifia Nikiya may have become & 
goyigama preserve. Gombrich draws the 
interesting conclusion that ‘the demands of 
modernists that monks should involve them- 
selves still further in society, after the model 
(usually not expressed) of Christian priesta, 
would tend to perpetuate rather than diminish 
caste in the Sangha’; but he believes that 
general modernization is likely to break down 
caste barriers before Buddhist modernism will. 

This book provides more information and 
more rational exposition on Kandyan Buddhist 
practice than anything else which has been 
written this century (except perhaps Beochert's 
Buddhismus, which is concerned more with 
organization). 


C. H. B. REYNOLDS 


D. A. Oz'przngoeam (ed): Strany ¢ 
narody Vostoka. Vyp. x. Srednyaya + 
tsentral’naya Aziya: geografiya, étno- 
grafiya, istoriya. (Akademiya Nauk 
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SSSR. Geograficheskoye Obshchestvo 
SSSR. Vostochnaya Komissiya.) 
292 pp. + errata sheet. Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo ‘Nauka’, 1971. Rbls. 
1.80. 


This volume of ‘Countries and peoples of 
the Hast’ contains 25 essays on aspeota of the 
geography, ethnography, and history of the 
Central Asian area, a term which, as will be 
seen from the Russian titles, includes both the 
four Soviet republics (Tadzhikistan, Uzbek- 
istan, Turkmenistan, and Kirgizia), and the 
geographical region in the wider sense. Indeed, 
there are three contributions devoted to 
Afghan Nüristàn. Of the contributors, two, 
8. A. Nesmeyanov and V. A. Ranov write 
(jointly) from Moscow and Dushanbe; one, 
A. Isakov, from Pyendzhikent; one, L. I. 
Albaum, from Tashkent; one, S. G. Arad- 
shanov, from Ashkabad; two, B. E. Kumekov 
and T. I. Sultanov, from Alma-Ata; and the 
remainder from Leningrad. The first two 
authors named study the paleeogeography of 
the Mousterian levels in the uplands of 
Central Asia. The following contribution, 
E. A. Monchadskaya’s note ' Aeschylus on 
Central Asia’ (in the context, a pleasing 
surprise for the Classical historian) emphasizes 
the poet’s personal knowledge of the action at 
Salamis, and an attack on the ship of the 
Persian admiral Ariamenes, whose destruction 
involved also his Bactrian followers named in 
the Persae. T. I. Zeymal describes the ancient 
and medieval canal systems on the eastern 
bank of the Wakhshab River in Tadzhikistan. 
B. L Marshak gives an account of the eastern 
adversaries of Iran during the fifth oentury 
A.D., outlining the relations of the Kidarite 
and Hephthalite hordes with the Iranian 
monarchy. His treatment of the topio is in 
the main impeccable, but is slightly com- 
plicated at the outset by an attempt to 
accommodate the hypothesis recently pro- 
posed by several scholars (but erroneously in 
the opinion of this reviewer), that the annexa- 
tion of the Kushan kingdom by the Sasanians 
took place as late as a.D. 370. V. I. Rospopova 
writes on the excavation of a basdr of the 
seventh-eighth centuries A.D. at Pyendshikent, 
and A. Isakov on a governor’s palace at the 
same site. L. I. Albaum contributes a descrip- 
tion of newly-discovered frescoes at Afrasiab. 
O. I. Smirnova investigates the evidence 
provided by the study of place-namea for 
pre-Muslim cults in the Soviet Central Asian 
republics, with partioular reference to the 
Sogdian Byn- ‘temple’ and fy- ‘god’. E. V. 
Zeymal contributes a fresh investigation of the 
*Sino-Kharosthi' coins, to establish the 
chronology of these bilingual Khotanese 
issues, 
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New material of unusual importanoe is 
presented by 8. G. Klyashtorny and V. A. 
Livahite in a joint article devoted to a Sogdian 
inscription at Bugute in Mongolia. This text 
relates to the sparsely-documented period of 
the first Turkish Kaghanate (A.D. 551-630), 
founded by the ruler Bumin Kaghan, and it 
provides valuable evidence of the Turkish 
forms of the names of succeeding rulers: 
Mukh&n Kaghan, Tüspár Kaghan, and Nivar 
Kaghan. There are algo a number of accessions 
to Sogdian vocabulary, and the appearance 
here of 'sodwy'né ‘ saviour’, equivalent to the 
Avestan sdodyant-, is rather unexpected. 
L. L Chugevakiy examines evidence from the 
Tun-huang documents for the presence of 
Sogdian communities at that site. E. I. 
Kyohanov writes on the Tanguts and their 
relations with the west, drawing mainly on 
Chinese sources. A. M. Mandelshtam discusses 
the co-ordinates given in the Qdnáün of al-Birünt 
for locations in the Trans-Caspian region. 
O. G. Bol'shakov examines two wagf documenta 
of the Qar&khanid ruler Ibrahim Tamghach- 
Khan relating to Samarqand (the first dated 
Rajab 458/1066), with special attention to 
their economic aspects. B. G. Agadzhanov 
contributes an historical and ethnographic 
investigation of the Oghuz tribe in Central 
Asia during the ninth-thirteenth centuries; 
B. E. Kumekov an account of that of the 
Kimaks on the map of al-Idriaf. A. A. Ivanov 
describes and illustrates a geal of the Timürid 
queen Gauhar-shad preserved in the Hermi- 
tage. T. M. Oranskiy investigates the etymo- 
logy of the Tajik word mazang, and ite possible 
relation with the Pashto malang ‘ wandering 
mendicant friar’. A. Z. Rozenfel'd examines 
the folk-lore of a district in Tadzhikistan. 
B. A. Valskaya contributes an extensive 
biographical study of the cartographer Yakov 
Vladimirovich Khanykov (1818-62), and T. T. 
Sultanov a briefer account of the Orientalist 
historian Sapar Kamalovich Ibragimov (1929— 
60). V. A. Romodin provides an account of 
the year which preceded the islamization of 
Nürist&àn, drawing on the Dar! history Siraj 
al-tawirikh of Faiz Muhammad Katib. A. L. 
Gryunberg contributes ethnographical and 
linguistic notes of a visit to Niristin, accom- 
panied by two detailed maps of that intricate 
terrain, the first illustrating the author’s 
itineraries and inoluding numerous place- 
names; and the second showing the distribu- 
tion of languages and dialects, Iranian, Dardio, 
and Káfir. A supplementary article provides 
commentary on the map. The volume as a 
whole forms a collection of considerable 
distinction, covering topios of interest to 
specialists in numerous fields. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 
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JosgPH NEEDHAM : Sctence and civilssa- 
tion in China. Vol. 4. Physics and 
physical technology. Pi. m: Civil 
engineering and nautios. lvii, 931 pp., 
162 plates. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1971. £18. 


Like its predecessors in the series, the latest 
volume of Science and civilisation in China 
impreeses readers immediately with the 
author’s ability to treat widely different 
subjects and to handle such varied types of 
material with a skill that depends on incisive 
analysis and a patient application of learning. 
In carrying his theme one further stage 
forward, the Master of Caius fastens attention 
both on aspects of daily life that have affected 
the majority of the Chinese and on the means 
whereby Chinese contacts have been fostered 
with other civilizations. The volume under 
review is concerned with the development of 
China's roads, buildings, internal waterways, 
irrigation works, ships, and navigation. In 
addition to the formidable bibliographies 
which we have come to expect, there is 
appended an interim list of the editions of 
Chinese texts that have been used in the 
whole work so far. 

The most valuable parts of the book are 
thoze which treat specifically of technicalities 
rather than those which seek to interpret them 
in their political or social milieu. The author's 
opinions are probably most subjeot to queation 
in connexion with the historical context of 
scientific and technological growth, and it is 
with this aspect of the subject that this 
review will be mainly concerned. 

The subjects which are discussed in this 
book bestride the growth of Chinese culture 
over the last three millennia. For two of those 
millennia it has been the habit of Chinese 
historians to demonstrate that China’s govern- 
ing authority and institutions have evolved 
ag part of a purpose—the purpose of extending 
the orderly and civilized rule of China’s 
legitimate temporal rulers as widely as 
possible and in the major interesta of mankind. 
In framing their records so as to conform with 
this charter, the historians of the Chinese 
empires, sponsored by their governments, 
have been guilty of a certain degree of biased 
selection, omission, or distortion. Asa result 
of their labours, it has long been understood 
that Chinese imperial history comprises a 
continuous snoceasion of efficient, just, and 
respected régimes, which haa been punctuated 
somewhat exceptionally by short periods of 
rebellion, dynastic overthrow, and resurrection. 
This false impression bears sharply on any 
consideration of projects which depend on the 
efficient organization and material support of 
an imperial government; and it is necessary 
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to bear in mmd that for long periods of even 
the most successful or noteworthy dynasties, 
such as Han, T'ang, or Ch'ing, the administra- 
tive hold of the government was tenuous and 
its abihty to control dissidence shght; that 
successful imperial government was never 
practised by exclusive reliance on Confucius’ 
ethics and politics, but depended on a structure 
and discipline that was backed by force; and 
that for about half the time sinoe A.D. 317 
North China, and latterly South China as 
well, have been under the government of 
dynasties which originated outside the Chinese 
cultural ares. 

Technological advance, if dependent on the 
organization of government, may thus be 
subject to considerable hazard; and it is 
of greater importance to appreciate the 
relative strength of government at & particular 
epoch of time than to concern oneself with 
characterizing political and social conditions 
as those of primitive collectivism, proto- 
feudahsm, or feudal bureaucratism. For 
major projects such as the erection of defence 
lines, the construction of canals, or the 
despatch of ocean-going fleets depend on the 
ability of government to provide the necessary 
man-power; and suoh provision depends in 
turn on maintaining a delicately held balance 
between the supply of necesaitiea, the economic 
use of labour, and an efficient administration 
that can command obedience. 

Until recently China did not import stocks 
of staple foods, and imperial governments 
needed to leave the peasantry to apply them- 
selves to produce the much-needed cereals 
with a minimum of interruption. However, 
there were other calls on labour, such as 
digging canals for irrigation or humping grain 
by land and water, which no government 
could afford to ignore if it wished to keep ite 
people satisfied; but if the calls made on 
popular labour for this purpose were excessive 
they would provoke rebellion. Similarly a 
government needed to defend its subjects 
from an invader; to do so it would need to 
remove the peasantry from tho flelds and set 
them to build or man the walls; and unduly 
long or arduous service in the forces could 
likewise stimulate disaffection. Too often, 
attempts to direct popular labour in teams or 
to devise more efficient transport could defeat 
& government’s own purposes and give rise to 
dissidenoe or political disunity. It is in these 
circumstances that dynastic safety and the 
supervision of large-scale projects of technology 
depend ultimately on a just administration, 
the good sense of local officiala and leaders, 
and their forbearance from oppression. 

These circumstances apply with particular 
force to China's problems of defence, com- 
munications, and transport, whose soale has 
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been continually enlarged as the small units 
of the pre-imperial age have yielded place to 
the empires; and as the empires have suoces- 
sively come to wield mightier forces, albeit for 
the fleeting moments of a few decades. As 
yet, historical research is still insufficiently 
advanced to assess a government's ability to 
maintain the necessary balance between 
initiative and resources for more than a few 
occasions of time; and such assessment is 
particularly difficult for those long centuries 
that elapsed between the major dynasties, 
when the subcontinent lay split between 
several governments. It is just in those periods 
that developments which are of a private 
nature may ocour; and they may affect the 
progress of science and technology very 
significantly. In the absence of a strong 
centralized government, private landowners 
may be willing to initiate large-scale irrigation 
works; but they will only do so if they can be 
assured of reasonably long periods of land 
tenure. Quite apart from the perils of civil 
war or of foreign invasion, long-term land 
tenure was in general inhibited in China until 
the emergence of the clans’ structure with 
their discipline, their social cohesion, and their 
possession of land in common. 'The movement 
to reinforce the clans may be dated from the 
Sung period; and it is from then onwards, 
coinoldent with the flight of the court to the 
south and with the growing importanoe of 
those areas and their population, that private 
initiative begins to play a more effective part 
in the growth of China's waterways. There 
may then develop a conflict between local 
landowner farmers, who need water for 
irrigation, and the officials of government 
whose main interests lie in keeping the canals 
open for transport; and, on occasion, officials 
may themselves be faced with this conflict of 
interests, together with the further difficulty 
of reconciling these interests with the need of 
protection from floods. 

Many of these problems stand revealed in 
Needham’s latest volume; and it is in regard 
to their interpretation in an historical context 
that there is room for disegreement with the 
author. For historians would still be well 
advised to concentrate on these problems 
strictly within the ciroumstances of a particular 
time and place and to refrain from seeking 
general conclusions that may be applied on a 
wide scale. At times a reader will gather from 
these pages an impression of ordered purpose 
and design which the Chinese have been able 
to carry through, against all odds, on a very 
long time-scale and with the continuous help 
of an authority whioh can direct human 
activity adequately. It does not detract from 
the achievements of the Chinese to observe 
that they resulted not always from a plan to 
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deal with a foreseen situation, but often from 
the need to confront emergency; and not 
from scientific design, but from response to 
contingency. Nor should ıt be forgotten that 
some of the technological advances that are 
described in this volume derived from an 
original initiative that came as much from 
outside China as from within. Thus facilities 
for transport and communications such as the 
Silk Roads, the wall (in its capacity as an 
armed causeway), or the equipment of sea- 
borne shipping arose along with the develop- 
ment of commercial exchanges in which the 
Chinese were but one of six major parties who 
were concerned. These exchanges comprised 
the export of gold, money, and manufactures 
from the Mediterranean world of Rome in 
exchange for pepper and choice woods from 
India and spices from South East Asia. They 
also involved the jade and horses, and some 
woollens, from Central Asia; the spices that 
were grown on the coasts of Africa and Arabia ; 
and the silks and cassia that came from China. 
These exchanges encouraged the development 
of communications by all the parties who 
were concerned, as well as the Chinese. They 
stimulated the growth of the techniques and 
akills of the caravan drovers in Central Asia; 
of the men who handled outrigger canoes 
across the Indian Ocean; of the Greek 
mariners who tumbled to the value of the 
monsoons and were able to exploit them; and 
of the middlemen who managed the entrepôts 
of Africa and the Middle East.! 

The author is at his best when he is intro- 
ducing the principles and intricacies of a 
technical subject to those who are not specia- 
lista, and when he is explaining early Chinese 
texts and their traces of scientific knowledge 
for the benefit of engineers. In these ciroum- 
stanoes the breadth and depth of Needham's 
researches and methods never fail to arouse 
admiration. But there are oocasions when a 
reader will question the validity of general 
conclusions such as ‘This passage... illus- 
trates the close co-ordination between land 
and water transport which characterised 
Chinese planning for more than two millennia’ 
(p. 21); or ‘ For half a millennium the Great 
Wall fulfilled ita purpose’ (p. 55); and there 
are & few throw-away remarks which, while 
stimulating, could perhaps be better omitted. 


MIOHANL LOEWE 


Ruts HULLER Nasaxı and others (tr.) : 
The recorded sayings of layman Prang: 
a ninth-century Zen classic. Trans- 
1For this subject, see my forthcomi 


review-article ‘ Spices and silk ’ in the J 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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lated from the Chinese by Ruth Fuller 
Sasaki, Yoshitaka Iriya, Dana R. 
Fraser. 109 pp., front., 5 plates. New 
York, Tokyo: Weatherhill, 1971. $5. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Phaidon 
Press.) 


This is the first English translation of the 
Pang chu-shih yü-lu, the record of layman 
Pang Yin of Tang Chia. Renowned as 
'Vimalakirti of China’, Prang Yün has 
inspired numerous seekers of Enlightenment 
with profound understanding and vigorous 
expressions of Zen spirit. The translation 
represents the highest level of scholarship in 
the field of Zen olassics. 

Of the three chüan of the original text, the 
first chuan containing dialogues of the layman 
with various masters and part of the second 
and third chuan containing verses have been 
translated together with some other verses 
from a different source and the epilogue of the 
text. 

The translation is preceded by an intro- 
duction which contains a brief survey of the 
history of Zen Buddhism in China and of 
P'ang's life and character. It is to be regretted 
that the historical acoount of early Chinese 
Buddhism lacks precision, when it says, 
‘ Buddhism first entered China toward the 
end of the first century B.0. It was brought 
mainly from India and Central Asia by 
missionary monks who... braved the hazards 
of travel to come by sea from the south and by 
the overland trade routes from the west 
through Central Asia’ (p.12). In the first 
place, there is no olear evidence which 
establishes the firat transmission of Buddhism 
in the first century 5.0. It is only a surmise 
that Buddhism came to China for the first 
time around that time since historical records, 
like the Hou Han shu, testify to the existence 
of Buddhists among native Chinese in the 
first century A.D. Secondly, Buddhism was 
brought to China only by land in the early 
period. It was in the second century A.D. that 
China came into contact with the southern 
countries, and so transmission of Buddhism by 
sea from the south is thought to have started 
only in the latter half of the second century. 

The translation, though excellently done by 
the hands of adepts, appears to admit of some 
alterations. To give a few examples: ‘Who 
assigns the ranks of vermilion and purple ?’ 
(p. 46, 1. 16) should read * Who oares to receive 
an oOfficial’s title with vermilion and purple 
clothing ?’; ‘Can you put this matter in the 
One Vehiole ?’ (p. 48, 1. 6) should read “ Do 
you realize this matter in the One Vehicle 
teaching ??; ‘“ Here I am” oried the 
Layman. ''Spoken straightforwardly, wasn't 
it ? ” asked Oh'i-feng. “ What's behind, eh ? ” 
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asked the Layman’ (p.49, Il. 15-17) should 
read ‘“‘ Here it is”, oried the Layman. 
“Imt it the open, uneoncealed path?” 
remarked Oh‘i-feng. “ Behind you!” said the 
Layman’; ‘If I don't agree, what'll you be 
able to do ? ' (p. 50, 1. 5) should read ‘ If I am 
no mateh for you, Oh'i-feng, what am I able 
to do ?*. 

There are some mistakes ın the diaoritical 
marks of Sanskrit words: ‘ -paramitá- ' (p. 72, 
n. 50) for -páramstá-, “ samjaa’ (p. 74, n. 53) 
for sarjfüá, ‘udumbara’ (p.80, n.7) for 
udumbara, 'Nirv&na' (p. 87, n. 24) for 
‘ Nirvana ', ‘ prajiia’ (p. 87, n. 25) for prajfiá. 
‘ Sinya’ (p. 56, n. 24) should be changed to 
Sanyata if ‘ emptiness’ is meant. 

The present translation of the celebrated 
Zen text marks a great step forward in the 
exploration of the vast field of Zen classics. 
The translators’ labour will be rewarded if 
the reader feels in these mystifying dialogues 
something of the living spirit of Zen which is 
beyond verbal expreesion. 


H. INAGARI 


Stoney D. Qampim (ed): Chinese 
village plays from the Ting Hsien 
region (Yang ke Àsüan): a collection 
of forty-eight Chinese rural plays as 
staged by villagers from Ting Hsten in 
northern China, translated from the 
Ohinese by various scholars after the 
original recordings. xxxi, 762 pp., 
front., 13 plates. Amsterdam: Philo 
Press, 1970. Guilders 108. 


During his lifetime Sidney Gamble published 
much material reporting on his work in North 
China in the early decades of this century. In 
particular the detailed study of Ting Haien in 
Hopei province, made from 1926 to 1932 
under the auspices of the Mass Education 
Movement, and the more general study of 
village conditions in North China will remain 
as important sources of information on pre- 
Communist rural society. 

In his Ting Heien: a North China rural 
community, 1954, Gamble gave & few examples 
of Yang ke plays in the repertoire of local 
troupes. The Yang ke ' Planting songs ' were 
the folk-music of the area, and the melodies 
were used in constructing operatic dramas. 
Now, posthumously, appears this volume of 
48 plays translated into English by various 
of Gamble’s Chinese friends. The majority of 
the work on the volume must have been 
complete before his death, as an introduction 
by Gamble dated 1967 is included. 

The 48 plays vary considerably in length, 
some being mere snatches relating one small 
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incident, others being very long with much 
complexity of plot. Many of the plays are 
serious, though some descend to the level of 
slap-stick. Some of the pieces suffer from 
incomplete plot development. Thus “The 
gauze skirt’ (pp. 493-511) does not play out 
several strands of the story which are intro- 
duced in the early stages; and the ! 

play ‘The white snake’ (pp. 703-62) omita 
one stage of the plot, as can be deduced by 
later references to an ‘eight jewel turban’ 
which should have constituted an important 
item in the downfall of the hero. 

Nearly all the plays, as one might expect 
given the nature of Chinese society, concern. 
family relationships in one form or another. 
Romantic love triumphs as the major theme, 
and a heavy emphasis on individually chosen 
mates, on quick pre-emptive trips to the 
bedroom, and on deception by heroines of 
even their husbands, places these plays clearly 
in the fleld of local ‘ little tradition ', much at 
variance with the severe Confucian ideals of 
the high Chinese culture. Even through the 
translation shine a charm, 8 sense of fun, and 
& broad humanitarianism which are most 
attractive. 

This last is high praise of the original 
material, for it has to be said that the quality 
of translation is only adequate at best, while 
in ite worst moments it is very bad indeed. 
Infelicities of style such as ‘This beautifully 
told story of this play’ (p. 24) and the constant 
use of * Well!’ to translate (presumably) #f- 
abound (see p. 90 for one example), and there 
is a certain amount of confusion in tense 
(‘I live’ for ‘I lived’ on p. 344, and ‘PH 
lend’ for ‘I’ve lent’ on p. 96). But the 
mistakes i English usage are the ones which 
strike most discordantly. The use of ‘ cry’ 
when ‘ary out’ or ‘shout’ is meant (p. 98) ; 
the use of ‘ to picket ' when ‘ to keep watch’ is 
meant (p. 98—a diotionary lift ?); the use of 
‘robbed me’ when ‘snatched me away’ is 
meant (p. 757) are only some of these mistakes. 
Worse than these are “A relative indeed is a 
relative in need’ (p. 720); the sporadic 
attempts at rhymed translations, of which 
‘Enjoy wine and honey if you have much 
money’ (p. 711) is a particularly depressing 
example; and the highly pootical ‘ I'll reduce 
her to submission after her parturition’ 
(p. 748), a line at which even a Victorian villain 
might have jibbed. 

In acoord with the poor translation, the 
editing is far from perfect. There are many 
instances of negligent proof-reading, as with 
‘Has you father been killed’ (p. 121), and 
‘The Meeting at the Blue Ridge’ (p. 33) for 
the title of a play which actually refers to a 
bridge. On p. 108 one speech is entirely missed 
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out. Nonsenses such as ‘I suddenly see a 
magnificent building covered with an appari- 
tion’ (p. 709) are allowed to remain in the 
text. The list of plates is deficient, plate m 
being missed out. Plate 1 is incorrectly ascribed 
to play m—it should be play xu. Plate iv is 
ascribed to play xiv, but appears to refer in 
faot to play xxxvi (p. 078). 

These are small pointe, but lack of method 
shows also in the footnoting. There is occa- 
sional realousneas in notes; thus a note 18 
given more than onoe on Liu Pei (e.g. p. 7 and 
p. 47), but on other occasions no note is given 
when it is much needed. Thus “my ferocious 
full-tiger bear’ (p.99) remains a mystery to 
this reviewer, while he fears that for any 
reader not thoroughly steeped in Chinese 
culture ‘I am ten months with child ' (p. 749) 
must be a most alarming statement. On p. 63 
there is & note on market days added, one 
assumes, by someone who knows about market 
schedules, but the information is gratuitous 
as 1t must refer to one market only while the 
play is not so specific as far as one can tell 
from the translation. On p.14 there is & 
mistranslation resulting in the dialogue : 


t Mar-suna (sings): You left out one day; 
you are wrong. 
Yang (sings): O, yes, the sixth month had 
twenty-nine days’. 
Here a translator’s alip of ‘left out’ for 
‘ added in’ is compounded by the editor’s not 
applying the knowledge that Chinese months 
had only 29 or 30 days, never leas. 

If one turns to Gamble's own introduction 
to the collection one must again feel a little 
uneasy. There is & lack of preciseness in the 
writing which leaves one wondering whether 
the plays were copied from the lips of one 
troupe of actors or from several (p. xvii). This 
1s made more disturbing when one compares 
the versions of the plays which are given both 
in Ting Hsien: a North Ohina rural com- 
munity and in this book. There are some clear 
differences. Thus in ‘The lucky prince’, 
‘Tam Wang Ku-te'un ' in one version becomes 
“Ah, such is my life, such is my fate!’ in the 
other, and in ‘The meeting at the Blue 
Bridge’, ‘Tired of studying I am going to 
take a walk’ becomes “and I am walking to 
school’. And yet p. xxvii appears to imply 
that only one veraion of each play was taken 
down. It is disappointing to find that there is 
‘a oertain amount of condensation in the 
translation ' (p. xxviii), for there is no indios- 
tion of where this has been indulged in. 

For whom is the book intended ? It is poorly 
translated and poorly edited. The specialist, 
faced with the probability of having no 
Chinese text to refer to (very few copies were 
printed [in the 1930's ?]), will bewail the lack 
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of & character glossary or even the lesser aid 
of romanized terms; and with the above 
examples of differing translations in mind, he 
must be chary of accepting too readily the 
versions here as authoritative. The layman 
will surely feel the need of more notes. 

It would be sad if this publication were to 
be the monument to Gamble. Luolaly, its 
price (£13) assures it a limited readership. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Furuno TOxxi: Genre theory in China 
tn the 3rd-6th centuries (Liu Hetek s 
theory on poetic genres). (Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Hungarica, xv.) 177 pp. 
Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1971. 
£2.50. 


This is a book that the average West 
European reader will only get into with 
difficulty. The initial barrier of imperfect 
English and eccentrio style can be got over 
much more easily than the author’s way of 
thought can be joined. The bsas of the 
approach that takes shape in the first part of 
the book, namely that the cultural super- 
structure of the age is dependent on the 
economic infrastructure, one can willingly 
entertain, but the complex deterministic 
system of thought that has been built on it 
over the years in Eastern Europe needs more 
than an aot of will to enter into. The un- 
mitiated would feel obliged to question certain 
assumptions about the way things work which 
Tókei takes to be common property. Secure 
in his method, he hovers over his blue print of 
the age, descending to sieve some data here 
and there, or to brush the dust off an old word 
so that it reflects a new light. Superfically at 
least, this approach is different from that 
which, claiming equal scientific status, first 
marshals an array of faote before drawing the 
conclusion that the author would persuade us 
inexorably follows. The real advantage of the 
latter from the mterested reader’s point of 
view is that he can judge the soundness of 
each step in the process, while with the former 
he feels it pointless to dispute any particular 
interpretation or gloss on matters of fact as 
this would not necessarily be the test of the 
general thesis: the system of thought as a 
whole would need to be ohallenged. Being & 
simple sinologue and not an ideologue, that is 
a task I could not undertake. Even within 
the sinologioal sphere Tékei has built his own 
system, as is evident from the frequenoy 
with whioh he refers to his own articles and 
his fault-finding with other scholars in the 
field. Again, to describe and discuss this 
scheme adequately would require an article 
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rather than a review. In this situation, all one 
feels able to say here is that the hard centre 
of Tékei’s book, which he reaches after 98 pp., 
is a discussion of those chapters of the Wen 
hein dao lung which deal with individual 
literary genres, plus the chapter entitled 
Tung pien, which he sees as the key to Liu 
Heieh's theory of genres, reconciling the con- 
trasting notions of ‘ universal” and ‘ changing’. 
This interpretation of Liu Hsieh's stance does 
indeed sum up in a nutshell his chief strength 
of maintaining a firm standard yet at the same 
time appraising without prejudice the multiple 
forms of literature which had emerged by his 
time. Perhaps it ia a little surprising that, 
granted the need for demarcation linee, Tókei 
does not draw on other chapters of & general 
nature which might elucidate, for instanoe, the 
difference in Liu Haieh's mind between genre 
and style (Hs). Since this treatise was com- 
pleted in 1964, however, ag the final footnote 
tells us, the author unfortunstely was not able 
to respond to the stimulus of more recent 
studies which do range more widely over the 
Wen hein tiao lung than his. But if he was 
deprived of stimulation himself, one hopes that 
his work will provide it for others, even uf they 
do not fully understand his book, by virtue of 
his practice of thinking around a subject 
rather than exclusively to a subject. The 
author is described on the dust-cover as an 
expert; he is eminently an intellectual as well. 


D. B. POLLARD 


Boxwrm 8. McoDoveatn: The sntro- 
duction of Western literary theories into 
modern China, 1919-1925, (Hast Asian 
Cultural Studies Series, Nos. 14-15.) 
[iv], xii, 368 pp. Tokyo: Centre for 
East Asian Cultural Studies, [1971]. 


Reading essays on literature in Chinese 
magazines of the ‘May Fourth’ period, one is 
always coming across references to Western 
critics who have now receded from view, and 
unless one has a special interest in following up 
these references one’s mild curiosity about 
what they said on their own behalf is forgotten 
without ever having been satisfied. Now 
Dr. McDougall has disinterred some of the 
most quoted authorities, American and 
British university teachers on the whole, and 
summarized their views of literature. Perhaps 
more importantly she gives an account of 
Japanese critics, notably Shimamura Hógeteu 
and Kuriyagawa Hakuson, who both acted as 
filters for theories from the Western world 
and also introduced their own bias. The rest 
of her book is taken up with the way Chinese 
writers understood and re-presented the new 
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literary ideas at which they so eagerly grasped. 
Those she concentrates on are Tien Han, Liu 
Yen-ling, Kuo Mojo, Li Chih-ch‘ang, Hu 
Yu-chih, Shen Yon-ping, Yu Ta-fa, and 
Oh‘eng Fang-wu (for some reason the latter 
only figures in the chapter on literary criticiam ; 
his major theoretical contributions to Creation 
Society journals are given slight aoknowledge- 
ment). 

MoDougall's commente on the usefulness of 
this material are wary and on the whole 
thoughtful; and indeed, while admiring her 
heroic labours in ‘ establishing the facts’, one 
feels obliged in one’s turn to approach with 
caution the question of its relevance. To be 
precise, the certain relevance of these Western 
sources of literary theory is only to the articles 
in which they appear, in plain or disguised 
form. Knowledge of them can explain many 
an obscure point, and explain away contra- 
dictions and extravagancies. Go on from there 
and put & representative selection of these 
articles together and you have a picture of 
those theories which found the most ready 
acceptance in China. The details of the picture 
can then be studied for the way they fit in 
with native aesthetic theory or with the over- 
all cultural and intellectual trends of the time. 
Any thought that the articles might have any 
intrinsic interest as contributions to the 
literature of criticiam can be excluded. Still 
one is on the fairly safe ground of dealing 
with theories as theories. An alternative 
approach is to direct oneself, however distantly, 
towards the putative effect of the theories on 
the range and nature of the literature produced 
in the same environment in which they were 
current, which is in iact the slant of 
McDonugall’s study. Since so many of the 
men who wrote about literature in China were 
authors themselves it is natural to want to tie 
theory and practice together; how the two 
connect is the question at the back of one’s 
mind as one reads through her book, and is 
indeed the area of speculation into which she 
hereelf makes sorties. Presumably in order 
not to go too far beyond her brief, however, 
she does not consider the effect of imported 
theories on any spesifio work of literature, she 
only offers very general evaluative opinions. 
These opinions must have been formed on a 
broader basis than the work of the few years 
she deals with, and the difference of time soale 
does present a slight impediment to appre- 
ciating some of her comments. You cannot 
after all attribute deficiencies in the later 
stages of the New Literature to misapprehen- 
sions in the first stage, unleas you show that 
those misapprehensions persisted. But this is 
only a slight worry. The real source of 
perplexity is how to isolate and identify the 
influence Western theories actually exerted on 
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writing practice. On the face of it they should 
have influenced the ‘realistic’ writers leas 
than the ‘romantic’ or ‘ expressionist ', since 
the latter’s conception of the artist’s role was 
more positive and certainly more complicated 
than the former’s. Yet in ether case example 
would surely have been more important than 
prescription. And how do you disentwine 
talent and experience from intention ? Enthu- 
siasm for ‘ naturalism’, say, does not ensure 
the outcome of a ‘ naturalistic’ story, neither 
are faults in the story necessarily attributable 
to faults in the theory. It is clear that very 
olose study is needed to make headway with 
these problema, and it would be best to resist 
the pull to come to conclusions about the New 
Literature on the evidence of the kind of 
material provided here. 

If one starts from the other end, however, 
with a knowledge of an author's creative work, 
to see then the kind of shopping list he has 
made from among newly displayed ideas may 
usefully corroborate, or challenge, one’s 
umpreselons. For example, I had not read 
T‘ien Han’s essay of 1920 called ‘ Poets and the 
labour problem’, which takes in most of the 
notions about literature and society that idle 
minds have been able to dream up over 
centuries, and since it 18 124 pp. long and is 
apparently in large part barely comprehensible 
I am grateful for the summary McDougall 
supplies. She sums up (p. 107) T‘ien Han’s 
own synthesis of neo-romanticism as “a blend 
of sentimental idealism, highly-coloured lan- 
guage and a strong, regular rhythm, together 
with the description of the suffering of the 
underprivileged and belief in the smentific 
progress of mankind’. This is not a bad 
deecription, as it turns out, of Tien Han’s 
own early dramatic output. But MoDougall's 
scheme does not allow her to view it in this 
light; rather is she led to judge his synthesis 
as ‘an awkward pastiche with no unifying 
conception’ and as ‘unsuccessful’, But 
though he may have put together what seems 
to us an oddly matched assortment, and 
though each separate item was marked 
‘ foreign made, he was not bound by foreign 
standards of taste. The ‘ hybrids’ (the word 
is MoDougall's) the Chinese theorists produced 
were not random mutations but such denizens 
as the Chinese habitat might nurture, monsters 
not being excluded from that category. To 
pursue the case in point, no other modern 
playwright was as ‘ successful’ for as long as 
T'ien Han. An academic oritio should indeed 
be judged by his coherence, for both the test 
of his mettle and the intelleotual pleasure one 
gete from reading him is in the olarity with 
which he seleote, orders, and presenta ideas. 
But the route to his succes may lead to 
sterility for the creative writer. When he 
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take up a theory the latter may be no more 
than attractıung ıt, so to speak, into the 
magnetic fleld generated by his own dynamic 
energies, and the point of interest is more 
likely to be the centre of magnetism than the 
theory itself. It should also be remembered 
that the reading publio for its part makes no 
very purist demands on the author for 
homogeneity or uniformity of approach in 
his work. 

I have drifted, probably unwisely, into 
airing thoughts such as these not because of 
any deficiencies in MoDougall’s treatment of 
her stated subject—indeed she does this work 
both thoroughly and intelligently—but because 
of rather unsettling hints as to the kind of 
conclusions she is tempted to draw. Someone 
who 18 clearer in his own mind about the uses 
to which the sources she uncovers should be 
put might feel no such disquiet, but read her 
book with unalloyed satisfaction. 


D. E. POLLARD 


DIANA L. Kao: Structure of the syllable 


in Cantonese. (Janua Linguarum. 
Series Practica, 78.) 189pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1971. 
Guilders 54. 


Cantonese has been much neglected as a 
language to be learned by the Weat, but it has 
nevertheless received a not inoconsiderable 
amount of attention as a language to be 
studied. In this book Kao devotes herself 
partly to summing up and evaluating the 
work which has so far been done on the 
Cantonese syllable, and partly to giving the 
results of her own original research on this 
topic. 

The book is divided into three parts, of 
which the first, ‘Componente’, is by far the 
longest. Ib contains a major section on tone 
and tone change which ıs excellent, though 
Kao's analysis which reduces the number of 
primary tones to six only is unlikely to find 
universal approval. Part x is on the distribu- 
tion of syllabic componente, and part ur 18 
statistical. 

The summary of conclusions reached by 
earlier scholars is very helpful, but in evalu- 
ating these conclusions the author is perhaps 
guilty of hair-splitimg as she re-assigns 
marginal syllabic elements from one category 
to another frequently without significantly 
improving our understandmg. At the same 
time Kao is perhaps a little harsh in criticizing 
others according to values to which they 
themselves would not have pretended. Thus 
on p. 39 an aspect of the Yale romanization 
system is oriticized as being phonetically 
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muddled, where in practice this aspect is not 
at all puzzling to the Western learner of 
Cantonese for whom, after all, the system was 
devised. On the other hand, it must be said 
that the author does not always disregard the 
differing purposes of the various phonetic 
renderings of Cantonese, and on p. 76 she 
draws attentaon to this fact when she mentions 
* practical orthographies ’. 

Kao’s own findings are interestang and not 
insignificant, though the reader might have 
been spared a conclusion as obvious as ‘In 
closed syllables long vowels are longer than 
short vowels’ (p. 58), a statement which 
seems no lesa obvious m its context than it 
does outside it. The practice of using oneself 
as an informant, however, is surely open to 
antioism ? This becomes an even more 
important point when it is realized that the 
author used only one other informant besides 
herself. The assumption that ‘initial 7’ and 
* initial n ' are non-distinotive only in Namhoi 
and Punyu districte (p. 03) seems to this 
reviewer to be misguided. It is my impression 
that there are many Bpeakers in Hong Kong 
now (and Kao is prepared to accept Hong 
Kong as belonging to the standard Cantonese 
area—p. 13) who confuse these initials and 
yet who do not have ancestral or linguistic 
roota m those districts. A larger number of 
informants might have given an indication of 
which hnguistic or (and this should not be 
ruled ont) social groups embrace this feature. 

With few exceptions the book is coherently 
organized and clearly presented. The symbol 7 
meaning ‘unreleased’ is explained only on 
p. 100 despite the fact that it appears at least 
as early as p. 61, and, needless to say, it is 
not inoluded in the list of symbols on p. 11. 
On p. 160 there is an important misprint, 
where OV should read OV. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


RUTHERFORD J. Garrens and others: 
Two early Chinese bronze with 
meteoritic tron blades, [by] Rutherford 
J. Gettens, Roy S. Clarke, Jr., W. T. 
Chase. (Freer Gallery of Art. Occa- 
sional Papers, Vol 4, No. 1.) xii, 
TT pp. Washington, D.C.: Freer 
Gallery of Art, 1971. 


The axes described in this laboratory report 
are a ko and a ch'i (or yueh), with bronze 
hafting parta decorated with dragon-derived 
designs characteristic of the Shang-Chou 
transitional period. The blade of the ch'i was 
surmised to be of meteoric iron ım 1950, and 
this is now confirmed, with the added inference 
that the iron was hot-worked before the onset 
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of weathering (this being reflected in the 
condition of the taenite lamellae). The origin 
of the metal forming the blade of the ko 
remains less certain, but here too the authors 
“find much . . . to support the general thesis of 
a meteorite being the source of the iron and 
nothing . . . inconsistent with it’. Much of the 
work was addressed to the problems of 
meteoric structures as such and the conclusion 
in the first case is made doubly sure by the 
employment of converging techniques, with 
a thoroughness that sets a new standard for 
this kind of investigation. Radiographio 
examination showed that the bronze parte 
were cast around the ends of the iron blades, 
thus anticipating the method of oasting 
additional parts on to finished bronze vessels 
which was practised in the Western Chou 
period. The inlay which filled the interstices 
of the ¢‘ao-t‘teh figures was tested for ite 
refraction and spectrographically for ita con- 
Blitcente. On both counte it is strongly 
indicated as a lime-silica glass. 

The choice of meteorio iron for the blades 
is of a pieoe with the use of jade for the blades 
of some elaborate parade weapons recovered 
from Shang tombs. There seem to be no other 
cases on record of this decorative use of iron. 
That it should be meteoric iron is perhaps 
itself evidence that mdustrial iron was not 
yet known in Ohina. The Shang Chinese had 
not the same motive as certain Eskimo and 
North Indian tribes, ignorant of metallurgy, 
for seeking out naturally ocourring iron for its 
useful properties in manufacturing tools and 
weapons. But a knowledge of the ornamental 
value of meteorio iron, seen here, is no doubt 
also behind the mention of iron in texte whioh 
antedate the date accepted by archaeologists 
for the introduction of mon metallurgy proper. 
The iron of the Shih ching (used to describe 
ooal-black horses in Oh‘in-féng, Ssü-t'ieh) and 
of the ‘Tribute of Yü’ in the Shu ching 
(where it is listed between fine jade and ailver) 
was no doubt of the meteoric variety. 

In discussing the historical implications of 
their findings the authors do not make these 
pointe. They cite Needham and others for 
dating the appearanoe of industrial iron about 
600 3.0., repeating the current doctrine that 
casting was the method practised in China 
from the beginning. They should perhaps have 
pointed out that there is no ar ji 
evidence of industrial iron in China whioh can 
be reliably dated much before the mid-fifth 
century B.O. It is more serious that they 
should ignore the findings of Sun Ting-lieh 
(K‘ao-ku-hatich Pao, 1956, No. T) whose experi- 
menta on iron tools indicated a process of 
manufacture in which forging certamly played 
a part. This evidence, now given greater 
colour by the discovery of hot-worked meteoric 
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iron at an earlier time, is a corrective to an 
assumption now usually made that industrial 
iron goods were first produced by casting. It is 
remarkable that lime-silica glass should have 
been used in the Shang period for incrusting 
bronze, although the substance iteelf need 
only have been & variant of the materials 
used in the feldspathic glaze found on a olase 
of Shang pottery. This most satisfactory 
analysis made in the Freer laboratory may 
open the way to 8 more general examination 
of the substances used aa inlay on Shang 
bronzes, when the inlay is not readily identi- 
fiable as malachite or turquoise. To add to the 
comment in this book: on analysis the red 
opaque inlay on a bronze preserved in the 
British Museum proved to have constituents 
‘not inconsistent with the presence of a 
siliceous enamel’. While this information was 
received sceptically at the time, it may now 
be thought to be nearer the mark. 

The last section of the report deals with the 
historical context of the bronzes and here the 
critical reserve of the scientific part somewhat 
deserta the authors. The group of bronzes 
which includes the ch'i and the ko is accom- 
panied by a statement from Ch‘u Té-i, a dealer 
who is said to have contributed to the Tuan 
Fang collection, to the effect that it was found 
“by a native (probably a farmer) in June 1931 
... near Anyang in the Wei-Hui prefecture’. 
The two characters K‘ang Hou, cast on one of 
the knives, annexe this group to other bronzes 
associated by insoription with Kang, Marquis 
of Wei, as has been argued previously. The 
hoard of bronzes (if they were indeed found 
together they oan hardly have formed a 
grave-group) are thus said to have been found 
jn olandestane digging within the bounds of the 
Wel fief (the chief piece is the Malcolm kusi, 
at present preeerved in the Percival David 
Foundation). The review of these circum- 
atances by the present authors, despite ite air 
of judicial reappraisal, does not unfortunately 
advance our knowledge of this dark affair, 
although an unsuspecting reader might think 
80. The conclusion that ‘ these weapons might 
have come from the tomb of the Prince of 
Wei which must have been in the Hsin Hsien 
area and was looted’ remains no more than a 
pretty speculation, but one may still suppose 
that they were manufactured in that noble- 
man’s lifetime. 


WILLIAM WATSON 


RIOHARD BARNHART: Marriage of the 
Lord of the River: a lost landscape by 
Tung Yüan. (Artibus Asiae, ed 
mentum xxviL) 60 pp., 31 plates. 
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Ascona: Artibus Asise Publishers, 
1970. Sw. fr. 60. 


At the end of the thirteenth oentury the 
painter Chao Méng-fu returned from North 
China to his home in the south bringing a long 
landscape hand-scroll attributed to the tenth- 
century painter Tung Yuan. Shortly after- 
wards a friend described such a painting from 
Chao’s collection as ‘14 to 15 feet in length ' 
and depicting ‘the story of the marriage of 
the Lord of the River ’, i.e. of a powerful genie 
of the Huang-Ho. Two centuries later Tung 
Ch‘i-ch‘ang acquired a Tung Ytian hand- 
scroll. From him it passed to a collector who 
for a moment toyed with the idea of ita being 
the very painting Chao Méng-fu had owned, 
but he eventually rejected this suggestion: 
for one thing the second painting (dubbed 
‘The Hsiao and Hsiang rivers’ and now 
preserved in the Central Palace Museum) 18 
only five feet long. Barnhart overcomes this 
objection by showing how plaumbly the Hsiao 
Hsiang scroll joins with the left-hand edge of 
another Yüan attribution, ‘ Awaiting 
the ferry at the foot of the Summer Mountains’, 
now belongmg to the Northeast Museum, 
Liaoning, and so produces a length of 134 feet, 
tallying well enough with Chao Méng-fu’s 
soroll. In doing this he avails himself of some 
evidence published by Wang I-k‘un in 1961 
to the effeot that the two paintings, or one of 
them and Tung Yuan's ‘Summer Mountains’ 
(Shanghai Museum), were at one time thought 
to constitute a single pamting, but he rejects 
some rather unoonvinoing reasons advanced 
by Wang against marrying “ Hamo Heiang' 
and ‘ Ferry’ into a single majestic ‘ Marriage 
of the Lord of the River’. This bold stroke is 
convincing: the position of the figures on the 
shore and in the boat vouch for it, and the 
difficulty seen by Wang in the different ink 
density of the two paintings appears as the 
natural effect of a nearer maasif on the right 
of the composition and a farther one on the 
left. It is a scheme of composition that is 
reconstituted and not a painting. It goes 
without saying that none of the three paintings 
involved is an original. Barnhart finds them 
‘identical in manner, but quite different 
structurally and in “hand” ’. Even judging 
from the details of the plates one might take 
exception to the first statement, for the brush- 
work of the riverside hillocks on ‘ Hsiao 
Hsiang’ looks distinctly more wooden than 
the corresponding feature of the other half of 
the painting; but the Delphic pronouncement 
is to be understood in terms of the ‘ structural ’ 
view of the history of Chinese painting 
advocated by Wén Fong as a special applica- 
tion of the aesthetio theories of George Kubler, 
which in turn elaborate well beyond the normal 
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limits of art oritioism the ideas implicit in 
Fooillon’s Vie des formes. Fooillon was intent 
on explaining the essence of period style, and 
can hardly have foreseen that his observations 
should be taken to support a process of 
retrospective attribution of an original schema, 
with an undefined element of style about it, to 
an individual master whose works no longer 
survive. Even in theory only the Chinese 
fidelity in copying makes that possible, and 
in the process of baok-projeotion all that is 
normally understood by individual style must 
be lost. 

Barnhart proposes to regard the ‘ Marriage’ 
composition as archetypal, an invention of 
Tung Yuan’s, which was influential in such 
works as Mi Yu-jen’s ‘Cloud Mountains’ of 
1130 and the ‘Dream journey to the Hsiao 
and Haiang rivers’ painted by ‘Li of Shu- 
ah'éng' about 1170, both paintings allowed a 
Bung attribution by conventional oriteria. But 
these dissumilar paintings only demonstrate 
that Northern Sung painters favoured a 
landscape composition of fairly constant pro- 
portions and distances (but with notable 
differences of atmosphere) and if paintings 
later attributed to Tung Yuan also follow the 
scheme, that 15 no proof that he invented it. 
When in a later passage the author postulates 
& structural category that brings together 
Fan K'uan's ‘ Travellers’, the ‘ Wintry groves 
and layered banks’ attributed to Tung 
Yuan, and a well-known snowy landscape 
formerly given to Li Ch'éng but now un- 
attmbuted—pictures that might be chosen to 
represent extremes of variation in Northern 
Sung landscape  painting—the structural 
method does not seem to add up to very 
muoh. The same oould be said when we are 
invited to consider these paintings, plus Chao 
Kan's ‘ First snow along the river’, and to 
‘defer with some confidence (to them)... as 
corollaries, structurally’ to the landscape 
murals in the Liao imperial mausolea at 
Ch'ing-ling. In this method the significance 
of ‘ great” paintings is reduced, the underlying 
period qualities which Kubler elaborates as 
infrastructure (and which earlier Wolfflin 
adumbrated as a concomitant of all stylistic 
change) are all-important; and it is a comfort 
to students of Chinese painting that ‘the 
anonymous production may be of inestimably 
greater methodological assistance in that 16 is 
often unquestionably authentio’. It is also, 
unfortunately, just as often unquestionably 
unauthentio. 

Despite these ideological rumblings Barnhart 
is careful to assess traditional opinion and 
literary evidence, and it is this work, together 
with the reinstatement of the ' Marriage ' as à 
most unusual schema of landscape massif 
doubled in nearer and farther planes, that 
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gives his book such importance. Speaking of 
Tung Ch^-ch'ang (who ‘ created the art of the 
past’ by attributing otherwise misattributed 
or unsigned paintings), he indicates the mam 
goal of his inquisition: to vindicate views 
held by paintings of the Yuan period which 
Mo Shih-ung and Tung Chii-ch‘ang are 
supposed to have appropriated in segregating 
into a ‘Southern school’ all that was aooept- 
able to them as ancestry of wén-jén-hua, 
scholars’ painting. Barnhart puta the perspec- 
tive olearly, lending support to Tung and Mo 
and the basic éltisb posture of Chinese 
painting history: Ch‘ien Hsuan as first to 
revive what was taken to be Tung Yuan's 
style, and Chao Méng-fu aa first to appreciate 
the full import of that revival. Painting 
could then begin ‘as a sharing of certain 
ideals and a common aesthetic, and the same 
classical models’. He agrees on a number of 
important points with Suzuki Ket, whose 
study of the Ché school necessitated a pre- 
luminary reassessment of the Yuan aritique. 
But Suzuki's method is to work carefully 
backwards from the variety of recorded Yuan 
opinion, showing that it was possible in that 
period to oredit the same style to Li Ch‘éng, 
Tung Yüsn, and Chi: Jan, and that, pace 
Tung Ch'i-oh'ang, painters of the academy as 
well as independents looked for inspiration to 
Northern Sung practice in which elements of 
* Bonthern ' style were included. 

Barnhart is good at catching the tone of 
critical comment and artistio conceits in his 
translations. One may differ with his version 
of Kung Hung-wang's phrase AR 4$ Hj BR 
HR pk db YE HJ HA since this appears to 
mean ‘ afterwards uses light ink to variegate 
the deep places ’ rather than ‘....to break up 
the surface into concavities and convexities '. 
This last seems not to have been Tung Yüan's 
method. 

WILLIAM WATSON 


Ranp Castrum: The Way of Tea. 
329 pp. New York and Tokyo: 
Weatherhill, 1971. $15. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Phaidon Press. £6.25.) 


‘ Tea is not & cult, for it does not distinguish 
between externals and some “ inner” truth. 
The truth in tea is found in the externals. 
“ The medium is the meesage.” One needn't 
be a grand master to realise that.’ This passage, 
taken from near the end of Castile’s long book 
on chado, sums up his attitude—that of a 
Western chajin who has penetrated more 
deeply than most into the spirit of tea—and. 
hie style, which is easy and unpretentious 
without any sacrifice of scholarship. He is 
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indeed no grand master; and & reader who is 
at all acquainted with the pitfalls that confront 
the serious student of any Japanese cultural 
Way may raise a suspicious eyebrow as he 
reads in the preface that the author spent only 
three years in the study of tea, including one 
year as a kenshusei at the Urasenke head- 
quarters in Kyoto, before compiling this 
ambitious work. Yet such frankness on his 
part is welcome, and one admires him all the 
more for what he has achieved in go short a 
time. He is modest as to his intention—‘ to 
outline the world of tea ceremony in as brief 
a form as posable’, but with a treatment 
broader than is provided in the two existing 
general works on the subject, Okakura’s 
famous The book of tea and Sadler's Cha-no-yu. 
What he has given us, in faot, is an admirably 
comprehensive guide that without being slick 
or superficial has much to offer both to the 
connoisseur or academic specialist and to 
those readers, who will no doubt be numerous, 
with no more than an ‘ accidental’ interest in 
Japanese culture. After an introduction out- 
hning very simply the Way of Tea and its 
philosophical or spiritual meaning, in part I 
Castile luoidly explores the history of the Way 
and the contributions of its most notable 
masters. Parts m and rm deal in increasing 
and lovmg detail with tesa gardens, the 
architecture of tea huts, and tea utensils, 
from chawan and kettles to incense-conteiners 
and ladles, not to mention fascinating esoterica 
such as the techniques for covering tea trees 
to protect them from sunlight. An abundance 
of excellent photographs, and drawings repro- 
duced from old tea-books, illustrate each 
section. Part rv deseribes the soope of the 
studies carried on by non-profeamonal and 
professional chajin. An appendix lists specially 
noteworthy tea huts and rooms, with directions 
as to how they may be viewed. 

The Way of Tea is thus at once philosophical 
treatise, history, concise encyclopsedia of 
tea-objeote, and guidebook. ‘ The truth of tea 
is found in the externals.’ Castile’s deep under- 
standing of this paradox leads him to list and 
describe so many ‘externals’ that a casual 
reader of some sections of his book might 
conclude that tea is indeed a onlt: an un- 
intelligible and outmoded oult of rules and 
discipline serving no demonstrable purpose. 
But in other chapters Castile succeeds very 
well in conveying the sense of freedom, of 
spontaneity, that 1s the end product of Tea 
at its best, and the extraordinary richness, 
subtlety, and individuality of aesthetac 
perception that has been released in Japan 
through the practice of chado over the centuries 
and that flourishes stall. The analysis of sabi 
and wabi in relation to Tea, for example, is a 
model of olarity and (happily) brevity. 
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Enthusiasm does not propel him into hyper- 
bole, and the inevitable caustic references to 
the orudities of Western culture are kept to 
a reasonable minimum. We are in hus debt 
for elucidating so ably the moral and aesthetic 
values that Tea generates within its seemingly 
80 austere and restrictive discipline. 

For the most part the book is highly read- 
able, though there are a few infelicities of 
style—obsourities, even, in one or two cases. 
*Unpreposseesing! on p.137 should surely 
read ‘ unpretentious '. One needs to read twice 
such a passage as this: ''' Empty space i8 
imperishable." Werner Blaser's statement 
Strikes [510] at the heart of tea architecture. 
The architects of tea huts have eliminated 
everything but that which is aesthetioally and 
structurally indispensable ' (p. 132). There are 
a few minor misprints. But these faults are 
minor blemishes in a masterly study. As one 
would expect from Weatherhill, The Way of 
Tea 18 & delight to look at and to handle, as 
well as to read. 


KENNETH BTBONG 


F. G. NorzHELFER: Kotoku Shüsw: 
portrait of a Japanese radical. x, 
227 pp., front., 2 plates. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1971. £5. 


Kb5toku Shiisu: was probably the most 
famous of Japan's early socialist radicals, his 
career endmg in January 1911, when he was 
executed for compliaity in a plot to assasmnate 
the Meij emperor. This acoount of his life and 
ideas traces carefully and in detail the eventa 
that led up to this end. Beginning as a young 
liberal in Tosa, where he came from the same 
lind of provincial, fairly well-to-do family 
that had provided many of the radicals of 
the Restoration movement a generation earlier, 
Kõtoku became first student, then journalist, 
in Osaka and Tokyo, searching restlesaly for 
reputation and opportunity. In the aftermath 
of the Sino-Japanese War he began to turn to 
socialism as a solution to his own problems 
and Japan's, though not at this stage abandon- 
ing entarely his belief in contemporary society’s 
values: he still envimoned change within the 
structure of the parliamentary and imperial 
polity. Pacifist opposition to the Russo- 
Japanese War began to move him away from 
this position, a ohange that was confirmed 
thereafter by his rejection of post-war society 
because of ite injustice toward the poor. 
Government oppression and a spell in prison 
made him an anarchist. A visit to America in 
1906 gave his new attitudes an international 
context, as wellaa impetus. From then on he 
became an advocate of ‘direct action’, tho 
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principal publicist of such ideas in an in- 
creasingly divided Japanese socialis move- 
ment, until he was drawn, almost unthinkingly, 
16 seems, into actual plans for a rising and 
assassination, which brought eventually his 
arrest, trial, and death. 

In his account of Kótoku, Notehelfer con- 
centrates his attention exclusively on the man 
and his ideas, rather than on the society to 
which he belonged. Such a treatment has 
many virtues. For example, ch. iii, which 
disousses Kdtoku’s move to socialism in the 
years 1899-1903, provides an admirable dis- 
cussion of the tension between traditional 
upbringing and radical inolinations, illu- 
minating & generation, as much as an indivi- 
dual, and links between the 
radicalism of right and left in twentieth- 
century Japan, as well as the intellectual debt 
which both owed to their own interpretation of 
Restoration history. Against that, it has to be 
said that the portrait which emerges is that of 
a man who was ambitious, frustrated, almost 
totally moompetent in personal relations, 
thoroughly unlikeable, whose revolutionary 
predilections, it might well be argued, arose 
not so much from intellectual conviction as 
from an inability to deal competently with 
the world in which he lived. Again and again, 
one is made aware that Kdtoku’s private and 
family life was a failure. As a result, it is made 
to appear—though it is not so argued—that 
his politics were more a facet of personality 
than a response to social injustice. One is left, 
therefore, with a sense that the explanation of 
his actions is incomplete: that a fuller treat- 
ment of the society might have made it easier 
to understand the man, that there has still to 
be written another book, taking a wider 
canvas, which could make the relevance of 
this one plain. After all, the Meiji government 
did feel that the activities of a few hundred 
socialiste had to be aavagely suppressed. This 
book, though admirable within ita limita, does 
not really tell us why. 


W. G. BRASLEY 


0. C. Brown (tr): Sarah Mêlayu, 


or Malay annals. (Oxford in Asia 
Historical Reprints.) xxxv, 273 pp. 
Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, eto.: 


Oxford University Press, 1970. M$22, 
£4.60. 


The Malay Sejarah Melayu is & chronicle 
concerned mainly with fifteenth-century 
Malacca. An annotated English translation of 
one version of it was published by the late 
Mr. 0. C. Brown (who was a lecturer at the 
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School from 1946 to 1957) in the Journal of the 
Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, in 
1965. The book reviewed here is a new revised 
and reget edition of that translation. In fact 
not very much revision is to be seen. The most 
noticeable change is the inclusion in this 
edition of a useful article by R. Roolvink, 
first published in 1967, entitled ' The variant 
versions of the Malay annals’. 

The book appears in much more attractive 
format than the earlier translation. The 
translation incorporates over 1,000 tranalator’s 
notes; the numbering of these has been 
rationalized in the new edition. The revision 
has left many of the small errors of the first 
edition untouched: the revisers have over- 
looked a few minor errors of English (e.g. n. 304, 
490, 549), wrong numbering (n. 888—5), errors 
in Malay (e.g. n. 553, 549), and they have 
transmitted a few other errors which oould 
only be corrected by reference to the manu- 
Boript (e.g. n. 184, 375, 935), or to other 
publications (e.g. n. 834, 835). On the other 
hand the resetting has been carefully done. 
A few misprinte have been introduced in the 
Malay (e.g. n. 364, 489, 605). There has been 
very little re-editing. The discussion of the 
word peluluran (n. 3) has been allowed to 
stand, although the point at issue has been 
settled by Roolvink in the article which has 
been published with the translation (on 
pp. xviii-xix), and a cross-reference would 
have been appropriate. Thees errors are not 
serious—at the most they cause inconvenience 
to the reader. There is another aspect which 
is of greater consequence. 

There is only one extant manuscript of this 
version of the Sejarah Melayu, preserved in the 
Library of the Royal Asistio Society in 
London. There is one published transcription 
of the manuscript, that prepared by Sir 
Richard Winstedt and issued as JM BRAS, 
xvr, 3, 1028. Brown based his translation on 
Winstedt’s transcription. Although he loyally 
observes that Winstedt’s romanization ‘as a 
whole is wonderfully accurate’ (and after all 
in the past 30 years no one has produced a 
better text), no assessment of the translation 
can exclude recognition of the imperfections 
of Winstedt's edition. Brown corrected many 
of the discrepancies by referring to the Malay 
manuscript, but it is scarcely surprising that 
he was not able to deal with all of them in this 
way. A few examples, from the first page of 
the text, will show how weaknesses of the 
romanization have affected the translation. 


[MS] sallama.) Shahadan rahmat Allah atas-nya 
dan atas ségala sahabat-nya sékalian. I‘lam. 
Tatkala pada hijrat al-nabi (sala 'Uähu 
“alaihi wa-sallama) sa-ribu dua-puloh sa- 
tahun 
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[Winstedt ed.] sallama, sa-ribu dua-puloh tsa 
tahun 
[Brown transin.] peace—Now in the year 1021 


[Brown transcription] nawwara madajat 


[MS] Sa-télah fakir al-mw'arrif bi "L'ajsi fa 
*Ltagsir 

[Winstedt ed.] Sa-tdlah fakir aladi wurakkabun 
‘ala jahlin 

[Brown transin. and transcription] When fakir 
alladi murakkabun ‘ala jahlin 


The first page has the complication of 
passages in Arabio, but the pattern of dis- 
crepanoies persists through the whole text. 
A careful comparison of a specimen passage of 
the manuscript with the Winstedt edition 
carried out several years ago (by Noel 
Schultheis at the University of Sydney) 
disclosed an average of well over a dozen 
discrepancies per page; these vary from the 
trivial to the significant, and include oorreo- 
tions which would be entirely justifiable if they 
were covered by editorial notes. 

Although the romanized Malay version of 
the text cannot be regarded as suitable for 
philological study, it does not necessarily 
follow that & translation based substantially 
on this text will be without value to the 
reader requiring more general information. 
For this reason the republication of the 
English translation is to be weloomed, and the 
contributions made by Winstedt, Brown, and 
the Oxford University Press must be acknow- 
ledged. Nevertheless, although this is an 
English translation, it is a rendering of one of 
the best-known works of traditional Malay 
literature, and a Malay specialist familiar with 
the Malay published text and the manuscript 
might have advised caution before under- 
taking the re-edition of the translation in a 
series which enjoys a high reputation. This 
would have resulted in postponement of the 
publication of the translation, but would have 
given impetus to the revision of the published 
Malay text, which is badly needed and now 
overdue. A relatively small amount of work 
(compared with the labours of Winstedt and 
Brown) would bring the published text into 
harmony with the manusoript and thus provide 
a firmer basis for a revised English translation. 
The point needs to be made because it is not 
only the Sejarah Melayu that is in this position ; 
there are romanized editions of other Malay 
texts which have provided useful working tools 
for many years, but which ought not to be 
republished, in original or in translation, 
without being recheaked against the manu- 
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soripte; there is a tendency for those not 
concerned with manusoripts to overlook this, 
and for those who are concerned with manu- 
scripts to shy away from the drudgery of what 
is often a thankless labour. 

We come to the actual translation. Within 
the limits set by the imperfect transcription 
from which he mainly worked, and especially 
bearing in mind the fact that much of the time 
he had to be checking the transcription as 
well as translating it, O. C. Brown has pro- 
duced a praiseworthy translation. In fact it 
would have been difficult to find a better pen 
to translate this ' finest literary work in Malay " 
than his. This text held a kind of fascination 
for him and this, coupled with his superb 
command of Malay, enabled him to produce a 
translation which is faithful and at the same 
time fall of lively interest. 


RUSSELL JONES 


Epwarp Van Roy: Economic systems 
of northern Thailand: structure and 
change. xi, 289pp. Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 
1971. $10. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £4.76.) 


The opium poppy and the tea-bush—or, 
rather, the fully grown ‘ wild’ tea tree in the 
case of the miang-producing economy— 
provide bases for the fairly sophisticated cash- 
cropping processes described in this book. The 
habitat of both plants is the hill-tops and 
upper slopes in the tract of forested highlands 
through which the Ping and Nan river systems 
flow. The valleys, small in area though they 
be, are highly productive and, with rice the 
obvious, traditional main product in a régime 
of single-orop padi, have always been so. The 
hills have been unproductive by comparison. 
They have been thought of as lying round 
about the developed, civilized centres of settled 
farming just as margins surround a printed 
page—ocontrastive, even enhancing, but in 
themselves devoid of interest. Teak shifted the 
emphasis slightly but, as the writer points out 
(p. 23), served in one way to isolate the higher 
and remoter terrain still further by leaving 
reservations of standing timber with an 
economic time-oyole on quite a different scale 
from either seasonal cropping in the hills 
{opium and dry swidden-rice) or the valleys 
(wet rioe) and different from a perennial staple 
(gathered tea-leaves). Moreover, sinoe the 
reaction to disastrous overcutting (severe 
controls applied in 1954), any likelihood that 
teak-logging and forestry might provide a 
social lubricant and a modest labour market 
for the North has shrunk to nothing. 
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At least three factors have recently (from 
circa 1965, taking the inauguration of the 
Pubho Welfare Department's Hil Tribe 
Research Centre as the stamp of authority and 
approval for work such as that of the 1963-4 
Bennington-Cornell survey in which Van Roy 
played a significant part) contributed to a re- 
orientation as regards ‘ the North’ and what it 
means to Thailand. Pressure from the world’s 
narcotics bureaux (e.g. the United Nations 1967 
survey of oprum-growers and their livelihood) 
has led to a focusing of attention on opium- 
growing (and not merely on opium-trafficking) 
and this has shed light on hill tribe economies. 
Anthropologists are no less involved, for as & 
cure for drug-taking continues to elude the 
social engineers in our cities in just the same 
way as a cure for drug-trafficking continues to 
elude the police, so the tendency seems ever 
more hkely to be to look for a remedy at the 
source: to try some social engineering on the 
opium-producing Meo and Yao and Akha, for 
instanoe. Only anthropologists oan provide a 
really relevant statement of a&ocounts—a 
balance-sheet of values, motives, and limits of 
toleration that make sense m terms of the 
tribesmen themselves. On this score the book 
is helpful but cannot be as authoritative aa 
researoh in depth (e.g. the projects under- 
taken by W. R. Geddes, G. A. Binney, D. 
Feingold, and D. J. Miles). It pute hill tribe 
economic endeavour on a rational footing and 
goes along with R. J. Muscat’s dismissal of 
postulates like ‘non-economic men’ (if non- 
Thais may also be included here) as not 
applicable to Thailand. 

The second factor in any redrawing of the 
North with a different perspective is land 
utilization. Latter-day increases in traditional 
rice-growing and intensive market gardening 
(e.g. garlio) or orchard management (e.g. the 
longan or lamyat crop) do not match up with 
deaired imcreases in yield or profitebihty. 
A rise in produotivity is hardly perceptible 
because what land is left to exploit, assuming 
it is still a ‘ free good ' as in practice it always 
was, oan do no better than break even in good 
years. It is marginal land in more than one 
sense. Thus a nexus of pressuree—population 
growth, concealed rural unemployment, pros- 
pects of a ‘landless’ existence for those low 
in inheritance  expeotations—force entre- 
preneurs both inside and outside government 
circles to view the hills as, at worst, a definite 
safety-valve and, at beat, as a possible money- 
spinner. A safety-valve because the hills have 
always drawn off some of the disadvantaged 
or dispossessed valley-dwellers (the miang- 
cultivators are the author’s case in pomt here) 
and under some labour-intensive type of 
development might draw off considerably 
more—at & cost. A money-spinner because 
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there might conceivably be some replacement 
possible m the prevailing ecological system 
which, like rubber in Malaya, could demand a 
sizesble labour force, encourage Thai and 
foreign investment, and sell well as a product 
into the bargain. 

The third factor exerting influence on the 
Norzh, not figuring largely in the book 
(pp. 199-202) but certainly 8 factor to be 
reckoned with—witness the commotion 1n late 
1971 over secret contingency funds (200 million 
Baht?) in the gift of the army’s special 
*nauonal security’ missiong—is the politico- 
military one, of course, 1n which the desire to 
get everything and everybody on the map, 
stabilized and settled, and with distinctly 
centripetal tendencies, is the motive force. 
Terrorism and infiltration tactics depend upon 
margins: Thailand, like most other nation 
states, has decided that borders are needed 
rather than margins. 

Addressing himself primarily to the second 
factor, Van Roy proposes to take the successful 
miang economy, & small-scale family affair 
usually, involving fermenting torn (not 
plucked) tea-leaf fragmenta stripped from full- 
grown Camellia sinensis var. assamica four 
times a year, steamed, salted, and then sent 
down to the valley agente (the pav liang) and 
sold widely as chewing quids in the North, to 
be zhe spring-board for a changeover to green 
tea production on the part of hill tribes and 
miang-growers alike. The coverage of the 
micng versus green tea argument is excellent. 
The author’s search for sources of information 
has been penetrating and, in the Chiengdao 
Tes Plantation, he has used a new (1963) and 
important example of Thai private capital- 
intensive initiative to discuss problems of 
scale and management so as to highlight the 
sociological hazards as well as the economic 
risks. As other writers have suggested 
(R. Baldwin, 1956, for instance), the former 
are redoubtable enough even for pioneer 
plantation development on unpopulated up- 
lands, but when there is a population in situ, 
however scant, that is wont to consider all 
economic propositions from a smallholder’s or 
swiddener’s point of view. then the blandish- 
mente of wage labour—even with the blessings 
of well-intentioned paternalism—rapidly pall. 
With the help of Lucien Hanks’s term 
‘entourage’, and the patron-oum-agent term 
pau Kang, Van Roy presses for a sort of federal 
structure of green tea produoers linked with 
their familiar, established valley brokers, to 
whom the Thai government is to extend 
financial support together with incentives to 
plant bigger acreagea as the changeover gets 
under way. The nikhom (land settlement and 
welfare) structure is to do its best with any 
potential hill-tribe component. The book does 
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not envisage & runaway success, Ten years 18 
suggested (p. 256) to ween Chiengdao tribal 
villages from habitual swiddening and reward 
their new labours with 7,500 Baht a year. 
This would be a healthy figure to set against 
estimates of US $150 (approximately 3,000 
Baht) average ourrent earnings from opium- 
growing, were it not for the suspicion that there 
will always be a market for opium, even when 
bought at higher and higher prices, whereas 
one cannot say the same for green tea. Tea, 
if successful at all, may indeed drive the price 
of opium up and, if very successful, may even 
tend to drive the tribesmen out before a ‘ tea 
rush' from the valleys and towns that the 
rather attenuated protectioniam of the nikhom 
authorities might not be able to withstand. 

Throughout the book there sre pages and 
paragraphs devoted to a ‘formal versus 
substantive’ controversy, to ‘economic em- 
beddednees' (quoted from Polanyi in a foot- 
note on p.8), and to an 'institutional' 
approach (p.14). A contrast is intended with 
the approach of a ‘ conventional’ economist 
(p. 233 and pp. 244-5), but, whilst admitting 
that the points are well made and the various 
protagonists’ utterances well referenced, it 
seems doubtful if any other approach but Van 
Roy's was possible, given the open-ended, 
clandestine aspect of the opium economy's 
ultimate pricing and marketing arrangements, 
the novelty of the trial and error policies at a 
tea plantation well-nigh unique (but see note 
on p. 248), and the limited, localized nature of 
the data available. The same argumenta help 
to justify the selective nature of the biblio- 
graphy too, though it is surprising to find no 
UN agency sources cited, no reference to 
Muscat’s, Mousny’s, or Fistié’s general views, 
and the omission of old, familiar stand-bys 
like Zimmerman (1931) and Ingram (1955). 
The date ceiling for sources is 1969. 

Misprinte, though not scarce, are but minor 
blemishes. In one case only, the printing of 
reversed for reserved on p.61, is a specific 
mention helpful to the reader. 


P. J. BRE 


MxzLrogp E. Sero: Buddhism and 
soctety: a great tradition and tts 
Burmese vicissitudes. xiv, 510 pp. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1971. £6.50. 


Many a student of Burma has been tempted 
to speculate, idly or industriously, on the 
effects that Buddhism has on Burmese life, 
with the result that many features of the 
Burmese economy, politics, and social system 
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have been explained by reference to the body 
of belief so widely and conspicuously adhered 
to by the Burmese. For Professor Spiro this 
question is of relatively minor importance: 
it is relegated to what is almost an appendix. 
Instead he turns the question on 1ta head: not 
“What has Buddhism done to the Burmese ?” 
but ‘What have the Burmese done to 
Buddhism ?’. The result is a substantial 
volume, compiled with much mmght and 
admirable thoroughness. Ite extensive and 
careful dooumentation of Burmese attitudes 
and practices, and its analysis of them, aro of 
great value to the student of Burmese culture 
and, though it must be left to other reviewers 
to say whether its theoretical stance appeals 
as much to the specialist m social anthropology, 
Spiro commands one’s gratitude for his efforta 
to make his disciplinary concerns compre- 
hensible to the layman. 

As Spiro says (p.12), ‘living Buddhism 
appears as a bewildering hodgepodge of beliefs 
and practices’. It seems shot with elusive 
discrepancies which cause little concern to ite 
practitioners. One of the achievements of the 
book is to sort out the hodgepodge and set it 
down in a way which is both clear and 
convincing. 

Spiro's account of his methods is impressive 
for & start. In addition to his wide reading in 
the canonical Buddhist texte as well as the 
literature on Buddhism in Burma and other 
Theravada countries, he spent nine months in 
1961-2 living and working in Yergyi, an 
Upper Burma village. To help counteract the 
possible one-sidedness of data from a single 
village, he spent three months visiting & range 
of other villages in Upper Burma. He also 
collected material on urban Buddhism on 
regular excursions to Mandalay and during 
two months among Westernized officials and 
Buddhist intellectuals in Rangoon. For 
perspective on the Buddhism of Burma he 
spent a month in Ceylon and another three in 
Thailand. 

His procedure is equally thorough: an 
interview schedule administered to ‘almost 
every household’ in Yergyi to obtam a 
general profile of village Buddhism; another 
administered to a group of schoolchildren to 
investigate the stages of acquisition of 
Buddhist beliefs; and an intensive interview 
schedule, each extending over two or three 
seasiona, with his ‘blue ribbon sample ’—a 
group of villagers selected for their Buddhist 
knowledge and piety. For data on the monks 
and monastery life he interviewed some 50 
monks in both villages and towns. Twenty-one 
monks were farther subjected to the intensive 
interview schedule and ‘a battery of psycho- 
logical tests, including the TAT and the 
Rorschach ' (p. 24). There were also interviews 
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with leading political monks, and officials of 
the Ministry of Religious Affairs. 

The date secured by this onslaught must 
have been vast and confusing, but Spiro is no 
lees painstaking in his analysis. He establishes 
several levels of Buddhism: most importantly 
the Buddhism of the texte, variously called 
‘ canonical ', ‘ normative ', or—after ite goal— 
* nibbanie ' Buddhism; and practical Burmese 
Buddhism, which he calls ‘kammato’, after 
1t8 concern with kamma and ite aim to improve 
one’s lot in future lives. The two levels are, of 
course, analyst’s abstractions; but Burmese 
Buddhists are usually aware of the major 
differences. 

Bpiro's description of kammatio Buddhism is 
acoompamed by a thorough examination of 
the differences between it and nibbanio 
Buddhism, and their consequences. This leads 
to a convincing explanation of the Burmese 
preocenpation with giving (dana) as a means 
to salvation, as against the insight (pafifid) 
prescribed as essential by the texts: giving 
leads to rewards in the form of better future 
lives, while insight leads to the cessation of 
rebirth. 

The two other levels of Buddhism distin- 
guished are that concerned with short-term 
benefits, particularly the warding off of 
impending danger, which Spiro calls ‘ apo- 
tropaio'; and the ‘esoteric’ Buddhism of 
the gaing: small groups of initiates who work 
for magic powers or prepare for the emergence 
of the universal monarch. 

In view of their importance as ‘religious 
virtuoat’ the monks come in for a thorough 
examination (pp. 270—421), which has a number 
of interesting findings—e.g. the rarity of 
infringemente of the monastic rules, the 
generally low level of education, and their 
personalities as revealed by Rorschach tests 
(p. 343). There is also & satisfying explanation 
of the high degree of veneration shown to the 
monks (pp. 396 ff.). 

Another seotion of the book (pp. 191-275) 
is devoted to ritual. The different types are 
neatly classified into ‘calendrical’, *hfe- 
cycle’, and ‘ crisis”, beginning with the daily 
homage before the Buddha shrine in the 
home—ineluding translations of the forms of 
words used—through the great annual festivals 
and a full account of the shin-pyú-bwè, to the 
recitation of paria and similar apotropaio 
ceremonies. 

The final section (pp. 425-77) deals com- 
petently but leas exhaustively with the more 
familiar questions of düna and economic 
development, karma and political stability, 
karma and lack of ambition, Buddhism and 
social integration, and so on. Another equally 
fruitful subject for speculation is that of 
Buddhism and birth control, and it is a pity 
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that we do not have the benefit of Spiro's 
approach to this question as well: perhaps it 
was one of the ‘gaps’ he was unable to fill 
as a result of the present government's 
restrictions on foreign visitors (p. xii) It is 
this policy, of course, that prevents Spiro 
from giving us his commente on Buddhism 
and The Burmese Way to Socialism, which 
would undoubtedly have been illuminating. 

The main thesis that provides the frame- 
work for the book is that in practice Buddhism 
is not the nihilstio, atheistic, pessimistic, 
materialistic creed thas some Western inter- 
preters, going by the texta, have made it out 
to be. Instead, it ‘has not only reverted to 
manv of the Indian beliefs against which ite 
founder rebelled, but in so doing, has recreated 
most of the other attributes usually associated 
with religion. Souls and gods, rituals and 
festivals, heavens and hells—these and many 
more have all been incorporated into Buddhism 
as we know it’ (p.14). This thesis is well 
demonstrated by the mass of material that 
Spiro has collected—except perhaps on the 
soore of ritual, where, a3 Spiro admite, remark- 
ably few of the life-cycle rituals (wedding 
and naming ceremonies, for example) have 
Buddhist elements. Spiro submits that thia 
thesis has ‘important implications for our 
understanding of human nature and of the 
parameters of human emotional and cognitive 
plasticity * (p. 5). 

However, Spiro is not only interested in the 
exteat and direction of Burmese modifications 
of textual Buddhism, but also in the explana- 
tions for them. Tha pursut of esoteric 
Buddhism by Westernized as well as tradi- 
tional Burmans, for example, is ascribed to 
post-colonial depreesion (p. 183), and kammatic 
Buddhism is said to have been developed 
because the Burmese are not in the same state 
of satiated world-weary affluence as the 
people for whom primitive Buddhism was 
deaigned (p. 71). Such socio-economic explana- 
tions are more plausible—at least for non- 
initiates—than the psychological ones. Spiro 
makee much of the Bu-mese child's experience 
of an allegedly sudden break between parental 
indclgenoe in infancy and relative indifference 
in early childhood, and this is held to account 
for Burmese ready acceptance of salvation by 
one's own efforta (p. 133), for the emphasis on 
mork-feeding (since monks are ‘ symbolically 
the structural equivalents of young children ’, 
p. 134), the acceptance of the vicissitudes of 
karma (p. 137), and the blurred notions of 
divine assistance (p. 158), and it is pointed to 
as an unconscious motive for becoming a 
monk (p. 342). It clearly requires a degree of 
commitment to appreciate these argumenta, 
but in fact they constitute only a small part 
of the whole work. We are, however, promised 
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more along these lines: Spiro sees the present 
work as the seoond of a set of three. His 
Burmese supernaturalism (Prentice-Hall, 1967) 
was tho first, and the third is to be devoted to 
* personality and social structure ° (p. xi). 

For those whose interesta are less paycho- 
logically oriented the great value of the book 
lies in its accurate and wide-ranging obeerva- 
tion. This is no series of haphazard impressiona, 
but a systematio and penetrating investigation, 
which, as a statement of what Burmese 
Buddhists do and say, it is hard to fault, 
except on occasional details. Particularly 
remarkable is Spiro’s ability to dig out the 
facts of a situation. It must, for example, 
have demanded immense reserves of perti- 
nacity, patience, and tact to extract the facta 
of the complex conflicts between monks 
(pp. 374 and 419 ff.)—situations in which the 
truth would be partly understated for em- 
barrasement and partly exaggerated by high 
feelings. Another admirable feature is Spiro's 
asaiduity in ferreting out inconsistencies, as he 
does for example with apotropaic ritual 
v. karma-generated inevitability (pp. 155 ff.), 
merit-transfer v. self-salvation (pp. 124 ff.), 
rebirth v. non-self (pp. 86 ff.), and the various 
explanations of the fate of one’s ‘soul’ 
(leik-pya) at death (pp. 249, 253). 

It is a pleasure to find an anthropologist for 
once consulting a linguist—im this oase 
Lehman—sbout the transcription of Burmese 
words. Anthropologiste' ad hoc tranacriptions 
are sometimes so unsystematic that readers 
with a knowledge of Burmese are hard pressed 
to know what word is meant. This book, 
however, even has an appendix by Lehman 
on Burmese pronunciation and the principles 
of transcription, inolnding a full list of vowels, 
but with an inexplicably abbreviated list of 
consonants and some erroneous observations 
about final stops and nasale (pp. 480 ff.). 
"Unfortunately something very untoward haa 
oocurred between Lehman’s checking and 
the printed page: while many words are 
transcribed as they should be, errors abound ; 
e.g. /thukhs/ p.58 and /thoukkhsa./ p. 74 
for /thu.hka./; /nan-teiya/ p. 85 and /nan- 
dei.ya./ p. 87 for /nan-taya:/; /kan:ma.wa/ 
p- 357 and /kan-ma-wa/ p. 291 for /kamawa/ ; 
/a:to hmu/ p. 152, presumably for /a: htouk- 
hmu/; /tu-din/ p.308 for /du-tin/, though 
the correct term here is /pat-tebaing/, one of 
the set of 13 /du-tin/; the famous /zat 
min:tha: Shwel Man: Tin Maung/ comes out as 
/Shweiman Htin Maung/; and so on. 

Apart from errors of transcription there are 
other details one could quibble over. /Pahta- 
majaw/ (wrongly transcribed /pahtamin-jaw:/) 
is the title bestowed on the candidate with 
highest marks, not a level of the examination 
iteelf (p. 362); /hpoung:ji:/, one of the words 
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for monk, is better analysed as ‘one whose 
glory (puñña) is great’, not as ‘the great 
glory’ (p. 396); food offered to a monk is 
not forbidden to laymen (p. 411), so long as it 
is formally discarded (/sun.de/); the Burmese 
word /wut/ does not come from Pali vuttha 
* arising? (p. 117), but from Pali vatta ‘ circle, 
cycle’; and does anyone in Burma really 
believe that Maitreya is ‘the resurrected 
Buddha Gautama’ (p. 75) ? 

Such details as these, however, add up to 
but a small blemish on a perceptive and 
illuminating piece of work. 

JOHN OKELL 


HousznT Tu. Ta. M. Jacons (ed. and 


ir): A treatise on the Moluccas 
(c. 1544), probably the preliminary 
version of António Galvio's lost His- 


téma das Molucas. (Sources and 
Studies for the History of the Jesuits, 
Vol. m.) ix, 402 pp., 4 plates, 2 maps. 
Rome: Jesuit Historical Institute; 
St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis University, 
[1971]. 


From internal evidence, Fr. Jacobs has 
deduced that this manuscript in the Seville 
archives, written in five hands, is the rough or 
draft copy of the Treatise of António Galvão, 
the captain of the Portuguese Moluccas in 
1536-9. An improved draft, no longer extant, 
may have been made up into the Historia das 
Molucas which Galvão left to his executor, 
Francisco de Sousa Tavares, when he died in 
Lisbon in 1557. The present manuscript was 
probably purchased by Alonso de Sants Cruz, 
the Spanish cartographer, who came to 
Lisbon to buy such materials in Maroh 1545. 
Certainly, it seems to have been compiled in 
Lisbon in 1543-5, whence Galviio had arrived 
from the Hast in 1541. 

Galv&o was the seventh Portuguese captam 
of Fort St. John in Ternate, which the 
Portuguese had built in 1522, 10 years after 
their first voyage to the Moluccas. It was, as 
Galv&o himself noted, ‘ a fortress which always 
knew pleasant entranoes and unpleasant 
departures’, partly because it was the most 
remote Portuguese colony in Asia, with certain 
penal overtones, partly because the incumbent 
had three years or less in which to recoup the 
expenses of bringing his personal followers 
there and maintaining them in garrison. Some 
of Galv&o's predecessors left in disgrace and 
one, Gongalo Pereira, was murdered in May 
1531, apparently with the connivance of some 
of his men, after trying to maintain the crown’s 
right to one-third of the local clove produotion. 
Two other problems principally concerned any 
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Portuguese captain: the perennial war with 
Tidore, Ternate’s rival sultanate; and the 
futile Spanish trans-Pacific expeditions to the 
Spice Islands, which could not discover & 
return route to America until 1565. 

Galvüo's Treatise has two main parta: a 
valuable description of the customs, govern- 
ment, and society of the Moluccas before the 
Portuguese arrival and an account of his own 
administration. The paucity of published, 
first-hand material on Indonema in the 
sixteenth century is well known, for there is 
a relative void between the Suma Oriental of 
Tomé Pires and the first English and Dutch 
descriptions around 1600. The only work 
comparable to Galváo's Treatise is Gabriel 
Rebello’s Informação das cousas de Maluco 
(1569), written after 13 years’ residence there. 
The value of Jacobs's scholarly editaon of the 
single known copy of Galv&o's Treatise is 
therefore very gest. 

Perhaps the principal impression of in- 
digenous life in the Moluccas derived from the 
Treatise, given the strict economic control 
exercised by the Dutch later, is that of 
relatively free and simple forms of government 
and economy. The demands made upon the 
people, other than meeting the subsistence 
needs of the ruling class and joining military 
levies, seem to have been few. Galvão does 
not seem to imply that the sultan sought to 
control the export of cloves. The reliance 
upon jungle products for housing materials, 
boat construction, foodstuffs, wine, medicines, 
even clothing, is not uncommon in South East 
Asia, but it suggests that the Moluocan 
economy had not yet been distorted by an 
excessive foreign demand for cloves. Chinese 
or Javanese copper cash, threaded on string, 
were the only currency until Galvão introduced 
Portuguese currency. Recorded history tended 
to be oral, not written, and envoys relied on 
memory to present their reports. Islam had 
begun to make an impact some 70 years before 
Galv&o's time and he noted the kaihis teaching 
children to write on boards of hardened white 
clay, but by the 1530’s the élite were also 
fluent in Portuguese or Biscayan. Drunken- 
nees— drinking like Flemings ’—was frequent. 
The aristocracy used Bengal muslins, Chinese 
silk, and porcelain or gold cups, but the lower 
orders preferred cheaper, coloured Cambay 
cloth and drank from cups made of palm 
leaves. The popular view, before the Portu- 
guese came, was that all good things came 
from Java, including the highly-prized gongs. 

The Portuguese gained an easy foothold in 
the Moluooas by their alliance with Ternate 
against Tidore. Western fire-arms and armour 
also played a part, although by Galv&o's time 
fear of the Portuguese ‘iron-heads’ was 
waning and Western-style weapons and gun- 
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powder were available to the Moluccans via 
Java or Portuguese private traders from 
Malacca and Banda. Cannons, however, were 
by no means aa commonplace in Indonesian 
realms, even in Acheh or Java, in the 1630's 
as Galvio’s description of his siege of Tidore 
m 1636 would suggest. Also his claim that 
170 Portuguese could defeat 40,000—50,000 
men on Tidore, of whom over 500 had fire- 
arms. suggeste either the perennial Portuguese 
numerical exaggeration or inferior Aman skill 
in tha use of the new weapons. The casualties 
were 80 few that one suspects both sides of 
political posturing rather than serious warfare. 
The danger for the Portuguese garrison on 
Ternate, as at Malacca, was starvation rather 
than a breach of the defences. Indeed, it was 
the harsh and inconsistent treatment of the 
rulers of Ternate by Galvüo's predecessors 
which provoked the crisis of 1536, and Galv&o's 
régime subsequently was notably conciliatory. 

There appears to have been a margin for 
mutual tolerance in the Moluccas at that time 
precisely because secular intereste pre- 
dominated and the clove market remained 
basically a free one. Galv&o was an exemplary 
governor, but his simple idealism and religious 
fervour were somewhat anachronistic. Hus 
efforts to impose a complete royal monopsony 
of oloves failed, because of conflicting con- 
cessions made by the Goa government to other 
Portuguese captains and the resentment of his 
own men, to whom this mveetment was tho 
only form of recompense. Thus the Portuguese 
remamed competitive buyers, not monop- 
sonists. Galvüo's conversion to Catholicism 
of a few Ternaten noblemen, while giving him 
genuine joy, provoked an ominous resentment. 
Jesuit missionary endeavours in the Moluccas 
after 1550 were equally sincere, but they 
placed an increasing strain on the secular 
tolerance between sultan and Portuguese 
governor. It was only Tidore’s antipathy to 
Ternate and Spanish reinforcements from 
Manila that enabled the Portuguese to survive 
after 1575. 

D. K. BASSETT 


Tuomas A. SzmnxokK (ed): Current 
trends in linguistics. Vol. 7. Lin- 
guistics in sub-Saharan Africa. xvi, 
$72 pp. The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 
1971. Guilders 180. 


The book falls roughly into three parte: the 
first two chapters give an over-all survey of the 
history and ‘ present state’ of African lin- 
guistics as a whole; the second part, of 13 
chapters, and forming the bulk of the book 
excluding check-list and indexes, deals with 
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the various language-groups; and the third, 
of 12 chapters, is concerned with oross- 
hnguistio topics such as language contact, 
orthography, language policies, and the 
‘ linguistics of literature’. Finally there 1s a 
cheok-lst of language names (Welmers), 
biographical notes on the contributors, and 
indexes of names and languages. The biblio- 
graphical material is arranged by chapters, 
an arrangement having distinct advantages, 
although it leads to conmderable overlapping, 
&nce the teacher can the more confidently 
commend it to the list-shy student in the hope 
that some will be read. 

Obviously not all contributions can be given 
detailed critiowm, even were such diversity 
within the competence of a single reviewer. 
The following observations undoubtedly refleot 
the present reviewer’s interesta more than the 
balance of the book, or the worth of the 
individual contributions. In general it may 
be said that no part of it can be read without 
adding substantially to one’s knowledge of the 
language or group or subject under survey, 
though the substantiality varies immensely. 
Moreover, the concern 18 not exclusively with 
current trends; the first chapter, by Cole, 
gives an admirable survey of the history of 
African language studies from their earliest 
inception, continued by Schachter’s account of 
the period from 1945 to the ' present’ (for 
ihe purposes of the volume, this means about 
1968, by which time most contributions had 
been written). 

A very large proportion of the purely 
lnguistic chapters 18 devoted to classification 
at various levels. This was perhaps to be 
expected, since here is the area of greatest 
doubt and controversy, and some authors are 
concerned with httle else. One wonders, how- 
ever, whether this does refleob a major pre- 
occupation, or whether it is simply easier for 
Imguiste to talk to each other on this level than 
on knotty points of phonology, morphology, 
and syntax. Experience of colleagues’ work, 
both published and otherwise, suggests that 
the majority find these latter topios far more 
absorbing than classification wrangles. 

Some contributors have contrived to provide 
what amounts to a desoriptive introduction to 
the languages of their area, whether or not the 
main ‘trend’ is the olassiflcatory problem. 
Most readers are unlikely to have first-hand 
&oquaintanoe with all the language-groups 
covered, and such an approach is invaluable in 
giving the background necessary for proper 
appreciation of the linguiste’ preocoupations, 
past and present. Notable among such is 
Westphal’s ‘ Click languages of southern and 
eastern Africa’, which gives a survey of the 
main characteristics of the ‘ Hottentot’ and 
various ‘ Bush ' groupa, with very full phonetio 
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and morphological and some syntactic in- 
formation. Similarly to be recommended are 
Bendor-Samuel’s ‘Gur’, Stewart's ‘Kwa’, 
and Sapir's ‘ West Atlantio’, all of the very 
highest standard. The last-named, in common 
with Welmers’s ‘Mande’, has the merit of 
listing reeearch projects in progress at the time 
of writing, a most useful point for those 
intending research themselves. 

For Bantu, Schachter provides a starting- 
point for the field as a whole in his introductory 
chapter referred to above, and Kahler-Meyei 
and Guthrie take the eastern and western 
respectively. Between them they have, albert 
with very different approaches, managed to 
convey a very large quantity of information 
in very small space. The field, however, is so 
vast that any account must be selective, henoe 
it is only too easy for the reviewer to find 
lacunae, especially in the survey of morphology 
in grammars and handbooks, given by Kahler- 
Meyer. In the Zambian section, for instance, 
Collins’s Tonga grammar is not moluded, and 
the Practical introduction to Kamba (Whiteley 
and Muli) does not appear under Kenya. 
Clearly the list cannot be treated as exhaustive, 
and undoubtedly was not intended to be go. 
It is in some ways a pity that the Tervuren 
Lolemi project is nowhere mentioned by name, 
although several of the individual publications 
are. 

On a related topic: in Haim Blanos 
* Arabic °, which includes a brief account of the 
influence of Arabic on the languages of West, 
central, and East Africa, Swahili is nowhere 
mentioned. For reference to the work of 
eg. Tucker and Kramm (as of Leslau on 
Gurage), the reader must go to Goodman’s 
“ Languages in contact’, and for Ružiðka and 
van Spaandonck, to Kahler-Meyer's ' Eastern 
Bantu’. This may be the result of careful 
editing to avoid overlapping; none the less 
the topic is really too important to have been 
omitted altogether from the main chapter. 

Among those whose principal concern is 
with olaesifiontion, the level of presentation 
varies greatly. Williamson’s ' Benue-Congo 
and Tjo' gives a very detailed exposition of 
the criteria used in setting up the different 
classifications described, with exemplification 
of sound correspondences, and locates precisely 
the language areas. In oontrast, Samarin’s 
‘ Adamawa-Eastern’ does not make it at alle 
clear what oriteria have been used, apart from 
counting of ‘ probable cognates’, and even 
here there seems room for doubt as to whether 
the correspondences have been rigorously 
worked out. Some of his lists are convincing, 
but others much less so. 

Contributors again vary in the extent to 
which they point out present gaps in know- 
ledge, and fields where research can most 
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profitably be undertaken. Welmers outlines 
the problematic areas for Mande, and Valkhoff 
for Afrikaans; Schachter (‘ The present state 
of African linguistics’) makes valuable 
suggestions for the field as & whole. In future 
productions of this kind, this aspect could well 
be expanded. 

Occasionally a title gives rise to expectations 
which are not fulfilled. Greenberg’s ‘ Nilo- 
Saharan and Meroitic’ is concerned almost 
exclusively with the former, giving to Meroitio 
only two paragraphs at the end. From these 
we learn that knowledge of this (extinct) 
language is too ‘limited and uncertain’ to 
allow anything of value to be said in respect 
of ita relationship to any other language- 
group. One would have weloomed more 
examples of evidence on both parte of the title 
subject. 

The work is not without ite lighter moments. 
Valkhoff's ‘ Deacriptive bibliography of the 
linguistics of Afrikaans’ tackles a delicate 
subject with genial good humour, though by 
no means superficially. This is in fact a very 
fall account, and to the beat of my belief the 
only one to date available in English, of the 
history of Afrikaans and the study thereof. 

Not all contributors mention literature, and 
admittedly this aspect is on the fringe of the 
terms of reference; Samarin, for instance, 
does not refer at all to Evans-Pritehard's 
Zande work, while Kahler-Meyer has a oon- 
siderable section on literature and 'literary 
means’. There is, however, one separate 
chapter by Nketia on ' The linguistic aspect of 
style’; this is extremely good, though it 
suffers from being limited to West African 
languages. While it is true that published 
work on other languages is not plentiful, some 
studies had appeared by the time the oon- 
tribution was written, e.g. in the various 
volumes of the Oxford Library of African 
Literature, and articles in African Language 
Studies and the Journal of African Languages. 
(The number has swelled since then, partiou- 
larly in respect of speech registers; one may 
cite Fortune’s * Some speech styles in Shona’, 
ALS, x1, 1970, 172-82.) Nketia also has a 
contribution on ‘ Surrogate languages ’, chiefly 
concerned with drum signalling, which merita 
attention for its plain good sense, as well as 
for ite masterly analysis, well exemplified. 

e The editors have adopted & rather ourious 
ordering of the last 12 chapters. Berry's 
*Pidgins and Creoles’ belongs logically with 
Alexandre’s ‘ Multilingualism ’ and Goodman’s 
‘Languages in contact’, and is indeed beet 
read between these two, but is separated from 
them by six chapters following it, mainly on 
politico-socio-educational topics. Likewise, 
Tucker’s ‘Orthographic systems and con- 
ventions’ is most profitably read im con- 
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junction with Ansre’s ‘ Language standardisa- 
tion’, from whioh it is separated by the 
Alexandre and Goodman contributions. Ortho- 
graphy and standardization constitute two of 
the major basic problems confronting those 
faced with decisions about or involving 
language, and one would therefore recommend 
the reading of both chapters on these subjecta 
before those by Spencer, Whiteley, Welmers, 
Dunstan, and Foster on language policies, 
langcage teaching, and literacy. One is, ‘of 
course, well aware of the difficulties attendant 
upon the production of a work whose suthors 
are s) numerous and widely dispersed, and it 
may well be that the final arrangement was 
dictated by practical exigency rather than 
delibarate policy. Indeed, the fact that, with 
some re-ordering, a coherence is discernible, 
strongly suggeste an original plan of sequence 
which was not adhered to. 

Trands in linguistics, as in all subjects, do 
not happen of their own accord, but are 
initiated and transmitted by individuals; the 
section of biographical notes was much appre- 
ciated as being a reminder of this fact, as of 
the diversity of background and training 
whioh goes to the making of African linguists. 
The indexes are excellent! and the work as a 
whols remarkably free from printing errors. 
Two which I found puzzling were ‘ wok’ on 
p. 615, n. 9 (should this be * work ' or ‘ woke’ ?) 
and the repetition of ' Diga-Chamba (w/b)' 
(is this significant, or a mistake 1). 

Altogether the editors and contributors are 
to be heartily congratulated on the successful 
completion of this massive undertaking. The 
merits far outweigh the deficiencies, and it is 
to be hoped that other reviewers will find it 
posible to pay tribute to those parte of the 
book which have not received mention here. 

At the price of £22 it is clearly a book for 
libraries rather than individuals, particularly 
in view of the fact that the companion volume 
Linguistics in South West Asia and North Africa 
needs to be consulted in order to obtain a 
more complete picture of African linguistic 
studies; Berber, Cushitlo, and the Ethiopian 
langaages, for instance, are not dealt with 
in the present work. 


HAZEL CABTER 


Davi» Darsx (ed): Language and 
history in Africa: a volume of collected 
papers presented to the London Seminar 
on Language and History in Africa 

(held at the School of Oriental and 


1The prent writer was, however, amused 
to find herself entered twice, in different 
versions, in the index of names. 
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African Studies, 1967-69). xvii, 159 pp. 
London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 
1970. £3.75. 


In the introduction, it is stated that ‘ The 
expressed aims of the Seminar have been to 
explore the opportunities for collaboration 
between linguiste and historians in the study 
of Africa’ (p. vii, D. Dalby). The present 
volume contains 11 of the papers contributed 
to the Seminar. 

An introduction (pp. vii-xvii) by the editor, 
D. Dalby, surveys the field and situates the 
studies published in the volume in the general 
framework of co-operation between linguists 
and historians in the study of the African past. 
The first study, by J. Desmond Olark, “ African 
prehistory: opportunities for collaboration 
between archaeologists, ethnographers and 
linguists’ (pp. 1-19) discusses the evidence 
adduced by colleagues from other fields in the 
light of archaeology, with special attention to 
Guthrie's reconstruction of Proto-Bantu. 
Maloolm Guthrie’s ‘ Contributions from com- 
parative Bantu studies to the prehistory of 
Africa ’ (pp. 20-49, followed by 16 diagrams 
representing isoglosses) is an illustration of 
lus, now famous, method of reconstruction. 
‘The contribution of early linguistic material 
to the history of West Africa’, by P. E. H. 
Hair (pp. 50-63), describes research on early 
West African language material available 
in European texte, between 1450 
and 1800. J. Bynon’s ‘The contribution of 
linguistics to history in the field of Berber 
studies’ (pp. 64-77) is a survey of work done 
on the genealogical relationships and voosbu- 
lary of Berber, and other historical topics. In 
* Contributions from the study of loanwords 
to the cultural history of Africa ' (pp. 78-88), 
Jan Knappert deals with the fate of European, 
and some other, loan-words (the author prefers 
the term ‘ travel-word °) in African languages: 
phonetic and semantio changes, the route 
followed in spreading. The criteria used for 
pin-pointing loan-words are extensively 
treated. The study of loan-words helps to 
‘assess the level of civilization of a people 
before it came in contact with the giver- 
language culture” and it ‘ yields a fair picture 
of the material and cultural acquisitions of its 
speakers since they settled in that part of 
Africa". John Wansbrough's ‘ Africa and the 
Arab geographers ' (pp. 89-101) is a survey of 
the information about Africa found in the 
writings of medieval Arab geographers. Six 
terms were selected ‘ to illustrate the habits of 
Arabic writers dealing with things African ’. 
‘The term “zanj” and its derivatives in a 
West African chronicle’, by J. O. Hunwiok 
(pp. 102-8, already published in the Research 
Bulletin, Cenire of Arabic Documentation 
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(University of Ibadan), rv, 1-2, 1968, 41-51), 
deals with the root z.n.j found in tho Tarikh 
al-fatiãsh written by members of a Soninke 
family of scholars. The editor of this volume, 
David Dalby, presents a paper on ‘The 
historical problem of indigenous scripte of 
West Africa and Surinam’ (pp. 109-11, in 
the latter place among the descendants of 
West African slaves). A chart (pp. 110-11) 
presents sample characters from 14 indigenous 
scripts (the syllable kV), one of which has two 
versions (from 1849 and from 1962). An 
account is given of 17 syllabaries, along with 
the names, if available, of the inventors. ‘ The 
problem of the Nguni: an examination of the 
ethnio and linguistic situation in South Africa 
before Mfecana ' (pp. 120-32), by Shula Marks 
and Anthony Atmore, analyses the uses of 
the term ‘Nguni’ for peoples in the south- 
eastern coastal regions of Africa, and the 
archacological evidence available on the 
ancient history of these peoples. W. Michael 
Mann’s ‘ Internal relationships of the Bantu 
languages: prospects for topological research ' 
(pp. 133-45, followed by three diagrams) 
‘treats in general terms the nature and 
limitations of historical inference from lin- 
guistio comparison ’, and ‘ describes topological 
approaches which have been used by Guthrie 
or which might be used by others to draw 
specific inferences on the prehistory of the 
Bantu languages’. The last study in the 
volume, by Charles 6. Bird, entitled ' The 
development of Mandekan (Manding) : a study 
of the role of extra-linguistic factors in 
linguistic changes’ (pp. 146-59), is the only 
one here involving modern linguistic theory. 
The exceptional feature of Mandekan is the 
“ cohesiveness, i.e. the high degree of mutual 
intelligibility among all the dialects’ in spite 
of the large number of speakers and their wide 
geographical spread. It is improbable that 
“ the expansion of the Mande core was relatively 
recent’. Therefore, time and space must not 
be “the only extra-linguistio factors that play 
a róle in dialect diversification and linguistic 
change’. The generative approach to lin- 
guistios shows that what changes is not the 
language iteelf, but ita rules or features of the 
rules. Mandekan exhibits a high degree of 
syntactic regularity and simplicity, which is a 
characteristic of trade languages. The author 
suggests that ‘a form of pre-Mandekan came 
into being as a trade language’, and ita 
highly regular rule-system left it ‘ practically 
devoid of those syntactio elements which are 
particularly subject to change’. This, along 
with the historical factor of political stability 
and the communicational factor of trade- 
relations, provides an explanation of the 
relative homogeneity of Mandekan. In 
addition to theee three, two more factors are 
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to be considered: the cultural foous and the 
oral literature which retains archaic forms. 


ROBERT HETZRON 


ALLAN G. B. Frsuzn and Humpurey J. 
FismEeR: Slavery and Muslim society 
in Africa: the institution in Saharan 
and Sudane Africa and the trans- 
Saharan trade. xiv, 182 pp. London: 
C. Hurst and Co., [1970]. £2.50. 


This book will be welcomed by all interested 
in African history and anthropology as it 
collects together for the first time a lot of facts 
about slavery and the slave-trade in Muslim 
Afnea. As the authors themselves point out 
(p. 3), the book is an outgrowth of their work 
on & translation of Nachtigal’s Sahara und 
Sudan; to the material drawn from Nachtigal 
are added many comparative details from 
other sources, both European and Arabic, so 
as to offer a more ooherent picture of the 
institution of slavery and the slave-trade in 
those parte of Africa where Islam was pre- 
dominant or from which the Middle East 
countries got thew supply of ' black ivory '. 
The Nachtigal-centred approach haa, of course, 
some disadvantages as ıt offers an uneven 
representation of various regions and. epochs: 
the central Sahara and the Sudan, Bornu, 
Bagirmi, Wadai, eto., are given the most 
prominent place and are fully documented 
with excerpts from nearly all the travellers 
who penetrated into the interior by the 
Tripolh-Chad caravan route. Although corre- 
sponding material from other Muslim regions 
18 abundantly represented, it tends to take a 
second place and is far from being exhaustive. 
Strangely enough, some parts of the Sudan 
from which there is sufficient documentation 
on slavery, such as Senegal or the Nilotic 
Sudan, are neglected; on the other hand, 
some comparative material is taken from East 
Africa and Ethiopia, although these regions 
are not encompassed in the sub-title. One is 
well aware—as are, indeed, the authors—that 
it would be & sheer impossibility to collect all 
the relevant material about slavery in Muslim 
tropical Africa and to bring it together in a 
volume of leas than 200 pages; at the same 
time it would be quite easy for a specialist 
in any African area to pomt out omissions 
of this or that source that can throw & more 
profound light on some aspect of this complex 
phenomenon. 

The importance of the book lies in the fact 
that the authors have made the first serious 
step in a field that was once grossly distorted 
or at least neglected despite the fact that 
almost every scholar working on problems 
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connected with the regions covered in the 
essay must have come across slavery and the 
slave-trade as important institutions. It 1s 
to be noted that the authors call their book 
* & preliminary survey ' and that they do not 
claim more than to ‘have begun to marshal 
the evidence ’ (p. 3). And we oan only acclaim 
the wise decision of the authors to give more 
prommence to the ‘domestic scene’, ie. to 
the role and status of slaves in the Muslim 
Sudanese societies, than to the export trade 
across the Sahara to the Mediterranean and 
beyond that until now has more attracted the 
attention of historians. In this respect the 
book represents a valuable contribution and 
a rich mine of material for any future historical 
study of the Sudanese societies. 

Given the self-stated limitations of the work, 
one could hardly expect to find in it answers to 
some questions that arise automatically from 
its reading or to problems of the general 
history of Africa. Did the Islamization of the 
Sudan contribute decisively to the increase of 
slaves in these societies or was it a natural 
process ? Did this increase lead to higher or 
lower productivity in agroulture or handi- 
crafts ? What was the mpact (demographio, 
social, economic) of slave-raids or the slave- 
trade on the victim societies? Did they 
stimulate migrations and to what extent? 
Was there any influence of the returned slaves 
similar to that of the returning ‘Sierra 
Leonese'? How great a proportion of the 
inhabitante of a given country took part in 
the slave-trade in all its forms and how did 
these activities influence the economic life 
and structure in general? How waa the 
profit flowing from the trade reinvested ? 
And, turning to the export of slaves, 18 1t 
possible to ascertain the global number of 
slaves arriving to the Near East?! Why are 
there not such large groups of negro population 
in the Near East and the Maghrib as in the 
New World ? Were they absorbed or did they 
die out, or what happened to them ? 

Any of these queetions, as well as many 
others connected with slavery and the slave- 
trade, could be made the subject of special 
monographs, and some of them will clearly 
need a team approach. And it is not the least 
merit of the book reviewed that it attracts 
attention to these problema, offering simul- 
taneously a systematically arranged collection 
of the most relevant material. 

Another merit of the book lies in the sober, 
scholarly, and unemotional approach to 4 
subject that has for a long time been coloured 
by passions and misrepresentations of both 
Islam and slavery. One is reminded how far 
we are from Cardinal Levigerie's propaganda 
statement that for the Muslim ' to reduce the 
Negro into slavery is & law, I would even say, 
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a rebgious one, as 16 reposes on their doctrines. 
They teach in the commentaries to the Qur'ün 
that the Negro does not belong to the human 
family, that he takes his place somewhere 
between man and animals...and he [the 
Muslim] finds & glory in reduction of the 
Blacks into slavery’ (see N. Daniel, Islam, 
Europe and Empire, Edinburgh, 1966, 306). 
And it is aleo good to be reminded about the 
position of Ahmad Baba who rejected the 
view that the curse of Ham could be regarded 
as justifying the enslavement of Musim 
negroes but insisted on the rightfulnees of 
enslavement of all unbelievers (p. 30). 

One minor point needs correction: on p. 93 
in the section on slave revolta the case of the 
East African town Wita (strangely spelt 
Vittou) 18 cited as an example of a successful 
alave rising. But the history of Witu offers 
quite a different picture from that of a com- 
munity of runaway slaves living freely; only 
slaves who escaped from the Sultan of Zanz- 
bar’s territory were accepted as free but they 
were at once enrolled into the army. And 
the town itself goon became an ideal operations 
base for slave-raiders (of. F. F. Muller, 
Deutschland—Zanzibar—Ostafrika, Berlin, 1959, 
289 ff.). 

IVAN HBBEK 


Gusrav NAUHTIGAL : Sahara and Sudan. 
Vol. four: Wadas and Darfur. Trans- 
lated from the origmal German with 
new introduction and notes by Allan 
G. B. Fisher and Humphrey J. Fisher 
with Res 8. O’ Fahey. xxi, 439 pp., 
2 plates, map. London: C. Hurst 
and Co., [1971]. £8.40. 


On reading this book, 1t is diffloult to under- 
stand why such an authoritative account of 
the little-known Kingdoms of Wadai and 
Darfur has escaped being translated into 
English for so long. This present book is the 
first of the proposed series of four volumes to be 
published. It is probably the most important 
volume of the series since so very little is 
known about the two kingdoms, apart from 
Naohtigal's acoount. 

Nachtigal’s wide range of interesta and 
excellent descriptive powers make this a most 
enjoyable book to read. He ranks among the 
great African explorers, along with Schwein- 
farth, Barth, Livingstone, eto., yet he is 
virtually unknown, at least to the English- 
speaking world. Perhaps this is because he 
made no major geographical discoveries, nor 
any important contribution to the natural 
sciences. He was a medical man with anthro- 
pological interests, providing detailed accounts 
of tribal organization, history, and language. 
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It is a pity that the translators, who 
obviously took a great deal of trouble in thar 
self-appointed task, did not check Ascherson's 
original botanical determinations for syno- 
nomy. Thus, Acacia verek is a synonym of 
A. senegal, which provides the well-known 
gum-arabic of commerce; likewise, Capparis 
sodada is a synonym of C. decidua and Her- 
minisra elaphroxylon a synonym of Aeschyno- 
mene elaphrozylon. It should also be noted 
that generic names should always start with 
& capital letter while specrfic names are always 
in the lower case, e.g. Zisphus spina-christi, 
not ziziphus spina-Christs. 

Surely 'arred' (p.232) is Albizia amara 
subsp. sericocephala; ‘talha’, however, is 
correctly stated to be an acacia, Acacia seyal. 
'Luban', according to F. W. Andrews, 
Vernacular names of plants as described in 
t Flowering plants of the Sudan’, Vol. 11, 
Khartoum, McCorquodale (Sudan) Ltd., 1953, 
18 stated to be either Commiphora pedunculata 
or Boswellia papyrifera; the latter species 
always grows on rocky hill-sides or stony soils. 
It is therefore very unlikely that it was 
Boswellia that Nachtigal found growing on 
the sandy soils of Riash (p. 390); a species of 
Commiphora 18 much more probable (they 
both produce a gum that can be used as 
incense); Boswellia is probably correctly 
identified in the “Tirjo? of Wada: (p. 238). 
‘ Habila ' is a general term for all species of 
Combretum; the one m the vicinity of Abi 
Siniin (p. 238) is almost certainly C. glutinosum. 
To @ person such as myself, who is familar 
with the vegetation, this lack of scientific 
acouracy is a little disturbing. It would not 
have been a very difficult task to determine 
correctly the majority of the vernacular 
names used in the text and to include them in 
the glossary. 

Richard Hill's invaluable Biographical 
didionary of the Sudan, London, 1967, has 
been used by the translators. It 1s noted that 
on p. 398 Dr. Giorgi (Gheorghios Dimitrios 
Douloghlu) is referred to as a sanitary in- 
Bpeotor. According to Hill he must have held 
a more exalted rank, namely chief physician 
and surgeon-general to the forces in the Sudan 

On p. 416, the Fur title, abbo soming dogala, 
is given as ' the overseer of the ohildren of the 
palace’. P. Sandison, ' English-Fur vocabu- 
lary’, 1936 (manuscripts in Kew and School 
of Oriental and African Studies hbraries) 
translates soming dogala as ‘ military cadets of 
the sultan’; an ‘ overseer of military cadets ’ 
seems & more appropriate title to be held in 
conjunction with that of ‘ master of the copper 
drums’. 

It was Nachtigal’s enthusiastio reports on 
the natural resources of Darfur that stimulated 
the Egyptian military expedition of 1875-6 
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under General Purdy. The Egyptian General 
Staff maps of Darfur mentioned in the preface 
(p. xviii) are the producta of this expedition. 
The expedition’s findings on the natural 
resources of Darfur were not at all encouraging. 
Nevertheless, Nachtigal’s assessment was un- 
doubtedly the more accurate, as the recent 
investigations by the United Nations Jebel 
Marra Development Program have shown. 
Such vindication is useful when attempting to 
judge the accuracy of his observations else- 
where. 

The glossy reproduction of the original 
published map is a little diffloult to read: the 
lettering is somewhat indistinct; perhaps a 
matt finish would have been better. The 
difficulties in reproducing such & map are 
appreciated; ite presence certainly enhances 
the acholarly value of the work. 

Despite a few minor faults, this is an 
excellent beginning to what I am sure will 
become a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Africa. Even for those who are 
unable to appreciate Nachtigal’s scholarship, 
it is a very readable travel book and the 
translators are to be congratulated on the high 
standard of their work. 

G. E. WIOKHNS 


ANTHONY KiRE-GREENE and PauL 
Newman (tr.): West African travels 
and adventures: two autobiographical 
narratives from Northern Nigeria. vi, 
255 pp., 4 plates. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1971. 
$10, £4.75. 


Kirk-Greene and Newman have certainly 
performed a service to West African studies 
by presenting these excellent translations of 
two documente—' Dorugu's narrative’ and 
' Maimaina's story '—both of considerable 
importance to historical and sociological 
studies. 

In their introduction the translators draw 
attention to the need to do more with such 
texte than use them simply as raw material for 
language studies. I wholeheartedly agree. 
I agree too with their contention that an 
urgent priority for Hausa linguists ought to be 
to undertake ‘intensive work at the level of 
basio oral history’ while survivors of the 
period of the British occupation are atill here 
to record their invaluable first-hand acoounta. 
I would go further. Not only do these old men 
have their personal memories which will so 
soon be beyond recall; they are also the only 
ones who can interpret much of the written 
literature of the pre-colonial and early colonial 
periods. This survives in considerable quantity. 
But all too often it is a closed book to Hausas 
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born within the period of the British adminis- 
tration and can only be adequately glossed by 
the few surviving old men. Obviously not 
every Hausa scholar will want to undertake 
the kind of research required to effect the 
necessary salvage operation. But the trans- 
lators are right to draw attention to the 
urgency of the situation and to urge that it be 
given priority over matters ‘that will not 
suffer by waiting another year or two’. 

Both the narratives are full of interest and 
information. For instance, I found Dorugu's 
account of his service in slavery fascinating. 
It confirms that, after the initial trauma of 
capture, enslavement was an accepted, and 
not necessarily unhappy, chance of life. It 
therefore points up the febrile nature of much 
humanitarian comment on this subject. 

I was also interested by the sudden revela- 
tion at p. 143 of the quantity of small arms 
and ammunition available to the Emir of 
Kano, information excellently supplemented. 
by Kirk-Greene’s note on Rabeh’s armoury. 
Maimaina’s comment strengthens a notion 
tha; has inteigued me for some time—that 
the West African forces opposing the British 
were not virtually without modern precision 
weapons, a8 one had once assumed. It was not 
so much fire power they lacked as fire control. 
The Emir of Kano apparently came to the 
same conclusion. For he sent his slaves to 
joiz the British army and return to instruct 
his own troops in musketry. Unhappily for 
lus cause, their instruction seems to have been 
almost totally ineffeotive. 

The book is full of such incidental pieces of 
information as this, which contribute to filling 
out the whole mosaic of the period’s history. 
It must turn out to be a valuable aid to 
research. 

I have only one criticism. Why on earth 
does the Hauss text of ‘ Dorugu’s narrative’ 
start, literally, in mid-sentence ? After some 
quite prolonged puzzlement, in the course of 
which I thought some pages must have been 
left out, I eventually matched up the first line 
of p. 207 with 1. 29, p. 71, of the English trans- 
lation. Surely some kind of reference in 
square brackets, or & footnote, would have 
been appropriate to tie the two together? 
Better still to have given the complete Hausa 
text of 'Dorugu's narrative’ in the modern 
Gaskiya orthography. But this complaint, 
though real, concerns a minor aspect. It is the 
availability of the two excellent English 
translations with their very full supporting 
annotation, that makes the book so welcome. 
I hope for many more contributions of this 
kind from Kirk-Greene and Newman, both of 
whom are 60 obviously well qualified to make 
them. 

MERVYN HISKETT 
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R. A. ApELEYR: Power and diplomacy 
in. Northern Nigeria, 1804-1906: the 
Sokoto caliphate and tts enemies. 
(Ibadan History Series.) xvi, 387 pp., 
8 plates. London: Longman Group 
Ltd., 1971. £3.50. 


Dr. Adeleye’s book is a welcome addition to 
the steadily increasing list of scholarly studies 
in depth of the Sokoto caliphate. 

The first thing to say about it, after pro- 
nouncing it of unquestioned academic value, 
ie that it is moat attractively written. Adeleye 
writes plain, direct, pleasing English with no 
jargon. This calls for gratitude. 

If it is possible to sum up in a paragraph a 
work which is, in many ways, subtle and 
many-sided in ite approaches and conclusions, 
then what it does is emphasize, on the one 
hand, the diversity and complexity of relations 
that went to make up the Sokoto calphate; 
and, on the other hand, the very great strength 
the whole structure possessed. So the notion 
of a steadily declining empire that finally fell 
like a house of cards before the puff of Lugard 
beoomes wholly unrealistic. Again and again 
Adeleye demonstrates how this Islamic com- 
munity possessed a moral strength—more 
important to its survival than physical power— 
that enabled it to overcome the problems and 
dangers that confronted it from within the 
Sudan. What it could not do was understand, 
or even predict, the nature and strength of the 
forees gathering against it in Europe. And 
supposing it had understood them, 16 posseased 
no adequate defence. In fine, Roland Adeleye 
makes plain that the Sokoto caliphate did not 
decline: it was overtaken. 

A number of partioular points interested me 
in this interesting, stimulating book. At p. 42 
the author discusses the olasmoal sources on 
which the Sokoto revivalists relied for their 
own constitutional doctrines, and refers to my 
observation that these sources were pre- 
dominantly works of the late ‘Abbisid 
theorists. I think he has in mind my argument 
that the Fulani reformers cannot reasonably 
be regarded as fundamentalists, and appears 
to be refuting this argument on the grounds 
that the ‘Abb&sid jurists were preoccupied 
with what would be legally correct according 
to the practices of the early caliphate: thus, 
he seems to be saying, their systems were 
genuinely based on the early caliphate; and 
B0 were those of the Fulani who followed their 
ideas. I think he misses the point. What the 
'Abbüsid jurists tried to do was take the 
whole, empirical tangle of involved hierarchies, 
delegated authority, plural caliphates, and 
illegal seizures of power, and force it into a 
spurious pattern of legality by endless 
sophisticated rationalizations. That this was 
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not acceptable to fundamentalist opinion in 
Islam is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Wahhübis threw the whole lot overboard and 
started again from scratch to erect a simple, 
patriarchal system that really did approximate 
to the early caliphate. This was true funda- 
mentalism. The Fulani did not do this. They 
paid sentimental lip-service to the early 
caliphate: and then proceeded, in an un- 
critical, almost slavish, fashion, to set up a 
replica of the late ‘Abbasid model in Sokoto. 

At p.47, Adeleye makes the mtriguing 
suggestion that the expansion of the Sokoto 
caliphate was achieved by a voluntary coming 
together rather than by forcible integration 
by Sokoto. This is an intellectually elegant 
theory that adds something important to one's 
understanding of the complex processes 
operating in the formation of the oaliphate; 
and at a certain level Adeleye is right. But it 
would be dangerous to press this too far. There 
is no doubt the Islamic communities scattered 
over Hausaland did tend to coalesce around the 
jihadista; so to this extent the imamate that 
resulted was & gathering of strength around 
the oentre. But the initial inward movement 
was followed, and quickly, by an explosion 
that took the victorious Fulani across the west 
bank of the Niger and south into Gwariland, 
and then enabled them to push forward their 
open southern frontier until they eventually 
established the emirates of Nupe and Konta- 
gora—certainly a forceful, explosive, not 
voluntary, process. I find it possible to explain 
what happened in military terms: the Fulam 
frhdd waa, initially, a defensive reaction ; thus a 
period of closing in on the centre. But defence 
developed into counter-attack. This, by the 
momentum of success, turned into a full-scale 
war of conquest and the Sokoto caliphate was 
launched on its career as an imperialist state 
Bo the initial gathering of strength was only 
a phase in what was, over-all, a most violent 
outward phenomenon. 

Ch. v, on trade and treaties, is outstanding 
in this whole, excellent book. Of course the 
Sokoto caliphate would have thought in terms 
of the amdns, the, to them, familal safe- 
conducts of the Porte. And whyever did one 
not think of this before! That one did not, 
suggeste both the diligence of Adeleyo’s 
research and the importance of seeing West 
African history not only within the oontext of e 
the European power game, but also within 
that of the whole Islamic world of the day. 
The amdns explain much. In consequence, 
both sides now appear less obtuse—or dis- 
honest—than one had formerly imagined. 

The book is well produced and 18 of a 
technical quality one has come to expect from 
the publishers of the Ibadan History Series. 
It has good maps, and plates that enliven the 
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narrative. I hope it will be read not only by 
specialists in Weest African history; but also 
by the general public, for whom Nigeria is 
now assuming increasing interest and im- 
portance. 

MERVYN HISKETT 


RosxnT O. Corus: Land beyond the 
rivers: the Southern Sudan, 1898— 
1918. xvi, 368 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1971. 
$12.50, £5.65, 


This 18 the third of Collins’s books dealing 
with the history of the Southern Sudan which, 
together with numerous papers about more 
specific topics within the same sphere, makes 
him a leading authority on this subject. In 
The Southern Sudan, 1883-1898 (New Haven, 
1962), Collins was the first to assess the impact 
of the Mahdiyya in the South, thus providing 
studente and scholars alike with a ‘ Southern’ 
counterpart to P. M. Holt’s The Mahdist state 
tn the Sudan (London, 1958). In his ‘ The 
Sudan: link to the north ’,! Collins provided 
us with a comprehensive survey and analysis 
of the Southern problem. Starting with the 
Turoo-Egyptian penetration, and continuing 
through the Mahdiyya and the Anglo-Egyptian 
régime, Collms carried the story to the eve of 
independence and to the 1955 revolt, which 
was the startang-point of the war raging in the 
Sudan up to March 1972. Collins’s next book, 
King Leopold, England, and the Upper Nile, 
1899-1909 (New Haven, 1908) is a study ın 
international relations and diplomatio history, 
as related to the Southern Sudan during the 
early years of the Condominium. His present 
volume brings us back to the Southern Sudan 
proper, during the formative years of British 
administration from the reconquest until the 
end of the first World War. The period 
covered, a8 Collins himself points out, was one 
of pacification and of the establishment of 
rudimentary administration. With ib end two 
decades of British rule, which for most of 
the period was under the general supervision 
of Sir Francis Reginald Wingate, the Governor- 
General of the Sudan and the Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army in the years 1898-1916. 

Why did the British government decide to 
undertake the conquest of the South, an area 
known to be climatically ruinous for Euro- 
peans; & country where, apart from very short 
periods, no administration had ever been 
established, and which had yielded little 
income except for ivory and slaves? The 
answer is to be sought in Europe and not in 


1 In 8. Diamond and F. G. Burke (ed.), The 
transformation of Kast Africa, New York, 1960. 
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the Sudan, and in the scramble for Africa, 
which in 1898 had brought about a oonfronta- 
tion between France and Great Britain at 
Fashoda, on the threshold of the Southern 
Sudan. England's decision to conquer the 
South was prompted by fear lest her hesitation 
would cause the occupation of the Nile and 
its tributaries by France or Belgium, and thus 
threaten her hold over the Northern Sudan 
and her occupation of Egypt. 

The hundreds of tribes, sub-tribes, and’ 
clans which inhabited the Southern Sudan, 
did not, for the most part, unite under any 
central authority and preferred the smaller 
group to the larger political unit. This made 
invasion of their country easier, despite the 
many natural hazards. None the leas, the 
Anglo-Egyptian force, which started to make 
its way south on 12 December 1900, had no 
easy task. It took over two decades before 
the Southern population was finally subdued 
The British came to conquer and to rule, they 
came equipped with an enormous technical 
superiority to a country whose tribes had been 
disrupted by the violence of former invaders, 
botk Christian and Muslim. Hence, the new 
conquerors were met with the utmost suspicion, 
fear, and hostility. This, combined with the 
meagre resources put at the invaders’ disposal 
and the many natural obstacles in their way, 
partly explains their slow and painstaking 
progress, which, compared to the rapid 
pacification and the establishment of orderly 
government in the North, makes the ‘ Land 
beyond the rivers’ seem the neglected hinter- 
land of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

In his book, Collins disousses the most cracial 
problems in the history of the Southern Sudan 
during the period. First, what were the 
methods used by the British in trying to 
subdue the South ? Second, in what way, if 
at all, did these methods differ from those 
used by their Tureo-Egyptian or Mahdist 
predecessors ? And last but not least, was the 
admunistrative separation of the Southern 
Sudan from the Muslim North warranted, 
and what were its reasons ? 

In his ‘Memorandum to Mudirs ' of March 
1892, Kitchener laid down the general prin- 
ciples of administration to be followed in the 
Sudan. These included reliance on institutions 
and local chiefs whose confidence had been 
gained by the British officers. In reality, 
however, this was not realized. British 
administrative officers were more concerned 
to limit the powers of the tribal chiefs than to 
enhance them. Local leaders were enforced 
to conform to ideas of British humanity and 
justice. Those who refused were either broken 
or dismissed, others usually became subservient 
to the government and lost their authority 
within their tribes. British inspectors also 
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interfered in domestic tribal affairs thus 
undermining the chief’s authority even further. 
Finally, with the pacification of the South, 
tribes tended to break up into kinship groups 
and the necessity of strong leadership was no 
longer apparent. Thus contrary to ita avowed 
principles of ‘indirect rule’, administrative 
power ın the early years was in fact con- 
centrated in the hands of British offloer- 
admunistrators.! In subduing the Southern 
tribes the British used similar methods, even 
if somewhat more humane, to those of their 
Turco-Egyptian and Mahdist predecessors. 
Inter-tribal feuds were utilized by the govern- 
ment, so-called ‘friendlies’ from one tribe 
were used against ther lees docile neighbours. 
Cattle and grain were confiscated in order to 
pay for the many punitive expeditions, while 
compulsory reorutting of prisoners helped to 
fill the gaps in the Egyptian army. 

The separatist poly regarding the South, 
which was followed from the outset, but 
became more strongly pronounced after 1910, 
is desoribed by Collins as being prompted by 
considerations of security, rather than by 
anti-Islamic feelmgs or by devotion to 
Christianity (p.175). True, the fear of a 
Muslim uprising, much on the lines of the 
Mahdi’s revolt, was ever present in the minds 
of the British administrators. There seemed 
little reason to allow the spread of this danger, 
through Islamization, to the southern pro- 
vinoes, which were ethnically, culturally, and 
religiously a separate entity. Moreover, bound 
to Uganda and Kenya, both under British 
rule and in both of which Christianity had 
made rapid progress, the Southern Sudan 
seemed the ideal frontier where Arabic culture 
and Islam could be stopped. The policy which 
was adopted included the introduction of 
English instead of Arabic as the lingua franca 
of the South. The missionary societies became 
the sole agents of education in the area. 
Arab-Muslim officials were gradually removed 
from their posts and with the creation of the 
Equatorial Battalion, the ground was prepared 
for the removal of the Egyptian-Muslim troops. 

The British administrators of the South 
were almost without exception military men. 
The difficulties of communication, combined 
with the scarcity of men and funds, dictated 
the establishment of a most rudimentary 
administration where '. . . the military admini- 
strator was left to rule his district in splendid 
isolation...’ (p. 231). The ‘ Bog Barons’, as 
they later became known, adopted a paternal 
and sometimes despotic attitude towards 


* For a discussion of a similar attitude in 
the North, see my The Sudan under Wingate: 
administration in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
1899-1916, London, 1971, especially pp. 137— 
54. 
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their subjects, while they paid little heed to 
whatever ‘...impractical administrative dik- 
tat...’ reached them from Khartoum. Taxes 
were levied, wherever British rule was estab- 
lished, but they were extremely light and came 
to impress upon the Africans the authority of 
the government, rather than to acquire the 
desperately needed revenue. Throughout the 
period, only the Upper Nile province showed 
& modest surplus, which, however, was never 
big enough to offset the deficita of the other 
two provinces, Bahr al-Ghaz4] and Mongalla. 
Shortage of funds created a vicious arcle 
whereby the development of communications 
and transport, as well as the furthering of 
trade and economic development projects, 
were hindered. By 1918, transport in the 
South was laborious and in many areas 
impossible while the telegraph provided a link 
only between the principal stations Simuarly, 
trade had developed only hesitantly while 
there was hardly any economic development 
worth mentioning. Thus, “... The Southern 
Sudan, after twenty years of British ocoupa- 
tion, had not regained the level of economic 
prosperity it enjoyed in the mmeteenth 
century...’ (p. 248). 

The author ends his book with an extensive 
list of sources, many of which are listed 
together for the first tıme, and are thus in- 
valuable for future scholars. There aie, 
however, a few omissions: Collins does not 
mention the private papers of Kitchener and 
Gorst, both of which contain correspondence 
on the Southern Sudan. More important, 
Collins mentions the annual Reporte by His 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General on... 
Egypt and the Soudan, but fails to note the 
more detailed and important Report on the 
Finances, Admintstration, and Condition of the 
Sudan (confidential), which was published 
annually in two volumes in Khartoum and 
contained detailed reports on all the provinces. 
A set of these reports for the years 1902-14 is 
kept in the hbrary of the School of Oriental 
Studies, at the University of Durham. Fmally 
J. K. Giffen’s The Egyptian Sudan (New York, 
1905) should be added to the comprehensive 
list of sources on missionaries in the South 
during the early years. 

Collins’s Land beyond the rivera is a scholarly, 
well-documented study, which for the first 
time enables us to grasp the reasons and the e 
magnitude of what later became known as 
the ‘Southern problem’. True, Collins has 
only stated the facta which brought about the 
peculiar separatist polioy in the Southern 
Sudan. Dealing with the formative years, 
when this policy was only in ite initial stages, 
the author refrains from commenting on it or 
from suggesting alternatives. This olearly 
remains to be done in a further study, for 
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which Collins is best equipped, on the period 
between the two World Wars when ‘ Southern 
policy ’ reached ite fruition. 


GABRIEL WARBURG 


Gzonezs Mazunot: La lakouala-Mos- 
saka: histoire de la pénétration du 
Haut Congo, 1878-1920. (École Pra- 
tique des Haute Études—BSorbonne. 
vié Section: Sciences Économiques 
et Sociales. Le Monde d’Outre-Mer, 
Passé et Présent. Premiére Série: 
Études, xxix.) 455 pp. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1970. Fr. 68. 


The northern part of the Congo Republio, 
on the western, formerly Frenoh, bank of the 
great Congo River, is a barren region of sterile, 
sandy savannah and waterlogged forest through 
which flow the Sangha, the Likouala, and the 
Alma rivers. This twilight wilderness is 
sparsely peopled by relatives of the Teke in the 
south, by forest-dwellers akın to the Fang im 
the west, and by riveran peoples related to 
the Bobangi along the waterways. Economio 
resources are acutely scarce, but in the feverish 
1880's, France won it and in the late 1890's 
farmed it out, on the basis of grossly misleading 
geographical and economic information, to 
concessionary companies. Georges Mazenot, 
after an &ocount of the scattered peoples, and 
an over-long survey of the explorations and 
boundaries, studies three of these companies. 
One found that ite territory did not exist, the 
second found that the Alima had the most 
sterile soils of all, and only the third, run by 
the five brothers Tréchot, appeared viable. 
This ‘ viability ' of the Compagnie Frangaise 
du Haut Congo, however, depended on policies 
which met violent African resistance. In 1910 
the French decided to establish a government 
presence, to be financed by a flve-frano poll 
tax. People had to scour the forest more 
assiduously than ever to collect 40 balls of 
rubber with which to raise five francs. North 
Congo emerged briefly from obscurity when 
Germany decided to seek compensation for ite 
Moroocan losses by creating a Camerounian 
opening on to the Congo. This revitalized 
French interest, and when war broke out in 
€ Europe, the isolated administrators of the 
Likousla were remforoed by several dozen 
soldiers. There was even a battle at Oueeso 
in which 16 people died. After the war, 
however, the Tréchots’ concessionary company 
was allowed to pursue ite objective without 
being unduly hindered by publicity. 

The * Tréchot system ’, which was perfected 
at this time, consisted in ‘ collecting the 
largest possible quantity of produce at the 
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lowest cost with the minimum investment’ 
(p. 369). The quantity of produce was in- 
creased by expanding the area of the con- 
cession at the expense of rival companies. 
Pricea were never increased to stimulate 
production, and fixed prices yielded real 
profits. In 1920 the company bought rubber at 
1,000 francs per ton when elsewhere companies 
paid a free-market price of 3,500 francs. The 
margin on palm products wes a little less, but 
the quantities were greater so that the net 
profit on commodity-buying rose from 453,850 
francs in 1920, to 854,239 franca in 1923 and 
1,628,400 francs in 1924. The producers were 
receiving about 30% of the free-market value. 
When a new governor-general expressed in- 
dignation at this gross extortion, it was 
delicately pointed out to him that the Tréchots 
were always careful to pay exactly the same 
rate for commodities as the government 
offered for taxes paid in kind. The system 
enoouraged other abuses too. On 25 May 1913 
the CFHC ‘had working in ita brick-works 
at Mossaka, and against their free will, 11 men 
who had been “remitted” by their chief. 
Naturally no labour contract had been signed, 
none of the 11 men had reoeived & salary (and 
some had worked there for the past 29 
months)’ (p. 354, n.2). Mazenot’s style is 
low-key, but he makes it devastatingly plain 
that the French were never far behind 
Leopold and the Portuguese in the colonial 
exploitation of weet Central Africa. 


DAVID BIRMINGHAM 


Monica WiLsoN and LEONARD THomr- 
son (ed.): The Oxford history of South 
Africa. H. South Africa, 1870-1966. 
xv, 584 pp., 4 maps. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1971. £5. 


Let there be no mistaking the high expeote- 
tions with which this reviewer—and he is not 
alone—oame to the second volume of the 
Oxford history of South Africa. Until ite 
appearance, there was no adequate and com- 
prehensive over-view of modern South African 
history. The History of Professors Wilson and 
Thompson was eagerly awaited. 

The first volume of the Oxford history was 
received somewhat critically, from widely 
differing pointe of view, but ite strength and 
merit cannot be over-emphasized : it attempted 
to cover the whole span of the history of all 
the peoples who have lived in South Africa 
from the Stone Age to the 1860's, when South 
Africa was divided among a number of 
African kingdoms, Afrikaner republics, and 
Brizish colonies. Wilson and Thompson 
approached this vast span of history more or 
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less chronologically, and the establishment of 
the bare bones of an historical sequence is 
perhaps their greatest achievement. 

In the second volume Wilson and Thompson 
change tactics, and adopt a piecemeal 
approach. Such an approach might have been 
dictated by the disciplines of the contributors, 
because of the eight people concerned, only 
one—Thompson—is an historian. And whereas 
the joint editors lent & magisterial authority 
to the first volume, Thompeon's three chapters 
devoted to political history do not really 
provide the necessary direction to the second. 
The book is divided thematically into 10 
chapters: ‘Economic development, 1866— 
1965 °, by D. Hobart Houghton; ' The growth 
of peasant communities’, by Monica Wilson ; 
‘Farming, 1866-1966’, by Francis Wileon; 
‘The growth of towns’, by David Welsh; 
three chapters by Leonard Thompson, ‘ The 
subjection of the African chiefdoms, 1870- 
1898’, ‘Great Britain and the Afrikaner 
republica, 1870-1899’, and ‘ The compromise 
of union’; ‘ Afrikaner nationalism ’, by René 
de Villiers; ‘ African nationalism in South 
Africa, 1910-1914', by Leo Kuper; and 
‘South Africa and the modern world’, by 
Jack Spence. 

The result of these combined efforts is a 
rich and generally appetizing banquet, but 
one which is nevertheless au fond indigestible. 
In the course of its modern history, Bouth 
Africa has become more abrasively complex, 
yet alongside this complexity (and in many 
respects, diversification), the various social 
groupings—a neutral word, I trust—and the 
various aspects of their economio and political 
lives, have become interconnected over a wide 
range of dimensions. Agricultural activities— 
the ownership, availability, and use (or misuse) 
of land, and the application of labour on the 
land cannot, in the late nineteenth and in the 
twentieth century, be examined in isolation 
from the growth of industries and of urban 
areas, and from the political, economic, and 
social forces generated by this development. 
Thus in dealing with the various aspecte of 
South African history separately, the authors 
cannot help a large amount of overlap; more 
Serious ig the lack of any specific unifying 
historical theme or attitude which could pull 
together all the diverse strands of history. 

If the work fails to present an over-all view 
of South African history in a strictly academic 
sense, there does seem to be a consistent 
ideological approach adopted by the authors. 
This approach is perhaps unconscious, because 
it is the ideology of liberal white South 
Africans. 

The basic assumption of this ideology is that 
the destiny of South Africa has been, and will 
continue to be, dominated by white groups. 
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These groups—designated Afrikaner and 
British—have conflicted with one another, 
and the ‘position’ of Africans has often 
formed one of the bones of contention. The 
liberal thesis seeks to examine why and how 
the white groups have historically secured the 
commanding heighte of the political economy 
of South Africa. This domination would not 
have been repressive to the African majority 
if capitalism had been allowed to develop 
‘rationally ' or ‘ naturally’: the nigger ın the 
woodpile has been racism, seen largely (but 
not exclusively) as the product of Afrikaner 
nationalism. The Afrikaner nationalist view 
of history is the reverse side of the coin of the 
liberal thesis. For the Afrikaner, the evils of 
South African history are in fair measure 
attributable to the machinations of liberal 
capitalism. Optimistic white liberal South 
Africans envisage a ‘withering away’ of 
apartheid given a free rein of capitalist 
development. 

The Oxford historians seem to have no 
appreciation that the South Africa of the 
1960’a might have been the result of a com- 
bination of apartheid and capitalism, or that 
the development of capitalism in the South 
African context must have provoked extreme 
social dislocation and tension. A large number 
of examples from the Oxford history can be 
found to substantiate these criticisms; two 
must suffice. Writing of the Natives Land 
Act of 1913, Francis Wilson maintains: 
“Looking back, the historian is tempted to 
interpret the Act almost exclusively as the 
basis of the country’s future policy of 
apartheid, but the contemporary evidence 
suggests that those who agitated for the 
legislation were far more concerned with the 
problem of labour supply than with anything 
else’ (p.127). But what, one may ask, is 
apartheid about if it is not the control of 
labour? In his final paragraph, René de 
Villiers attempte to dispel the gloom of 
Afrikaner nationalism : 


* But an artioulate and courageous minority 
was aware that it had to keep the flame of 
the liberal Western tradition burning so as 
to be ready to help light the way into the 
future for all the peoples and races of South 
Africa should the current experiment of 
racial exolusiveneses and domination prove 
to have been unworkable. These people— 
with the brave support of some Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans—took their stand 
on the dignity of man and did what they 
could to work for the open society which, 
they were convinced, would ultimately 
replace the walled-in ethnio communities 
heading, they feared, for conflict. In doing 
so these English-speaking South Africans 
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beheved that in refusing to betray their 
heritage of Western civilization they were 
being true to their own world background, 
as well as to their local historical role. Their 
caso, they believed, was based on humanity 
and on the logic and imperatives of the 
South African situation ' (p. 422). 


Finally, the Oxford historians have no 
appreciation that the whole notion of the 
whites securing their pomtions of dominance 
might be illusory (and this is not merely 
wishfal thinking). When work roles are 
investigated, it is evident that in most of the 
primary industries—agriculture as well as 
mining—and in many of the secondary in- 
dustries, non-whites perform the actual work. 
Economically, the whites are dispensable, not 
vice versa. From different pomts of view, 
different histories of South Africa could be 
written. The Oxford volumes are perhaps 
the supreme example of the ‘ traditional’ 
white liberal historical approach to South 
African history. 

ANTHONY ATMORE 


Rozert B. EDGERTON: The individual 
in cultural adaptation: a study of four 
East African peoples. (Studies in 
Culture and Ecology.) xv, 351 pp. 
Berkeley, eto.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1971. $12.50. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £5.95.) 


This book may be regarded as the key work 
of the Culture and Ecology in East Africa 
Project for which field-work was undertaken 
in 1961-2 by four ethnographera, one geo- 
grapher, and the author whose training was 
in psychology and anthropology. A final 
judgement on the project will not be possible 
until each of these field-workers has published 
his monograph (as promised), when it may 
be viewed as one of the most closely organized 
and thorough pieces of anthropological team- 
work to have been undertaken in Africa so far. 

The basio premise of the project was pre- 
viously developed by Walter Goldschmidt (one 
of the ethnographers) in which he suggested 
that cultural evolution was primarily a matter 
e °f individual adaptation to changing ecological 
conditions. In order to test this hypothesis, 
four East African societies were chosen, each 
of which varied ecologically between areas 
where there was a dominant reliance on cattle 
to areas where the focus was on farming. The 
four societies were the Hehe, Kamba, Pokot, 
and Sebei. Prior to undertaking their field- 
work, the team made certain hypotheses as to 
the expected effects of these ecological dif- 
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ferences on the attitudes and the behaviour of 
individuals. At this stage they were hoping 
to find certain essentially pastoral attitudes 
and modes of behaviour and certain essentially 
agricultural modes. In the event, they found 
that the ecological differences within each 
tribal area were more a matter of degree than 
of absolute contrast and the author concludes 
that, for his total intertribal eample, the culture 
of each tribe dominated the responses to his 
questions rather than the fact that individual 
reepcndente tended to follow a pastoral or an 
agricultural mode of existence. Nevertheless, 
within the sample for each tribe a distinctive 
difference did emerge that largely substantiated 
the initial hypotheses. Within each society, 
farmars were typified by a greater disrespect 
for authority, anxiety, hatred, conflict avoid- 
ance, indirect action such as witchoraft, and 
unpredictable impulmve behaviour; while 
pastoralists were typified by a greater respect 
for authority, self-control, independence, 
divination, direct aggression, adultery and 
sexuality, affection, ‘ guilt-ahame ’, and depres- 
sion. The general pattern that emerged was 
of a closer adherence to cultural norms among 
pastoralists, and more spontaneous and devious 
departure from these norms among farmers. 

The suthor's method was to seleot a pastoral 
and an agricultural site for each of the four 
societies, and to interview personally at least 
30 men and 30 women from each site. The four 
ethnographers helped to select the research site 
and the respondents but were excluded from 
the interviews and subsequent analysis. 

The interviews entailed a wide range of 
structured questions and projection pro- 
cedures. The statistical techniques employed 
in the analysis of results have become well 
established in social surveys in advanced 
societies, but have been generally eschewed by 
anthropologists working in underdeveloped 
areas. In favour of the author’s approach it 
should be emphasized that he gives a detailed 
outline of his selection of procedures, his 
methods of analysis, his precautions, and 
problems at each stage. If one accepte that 
an exercise of this sort was worth attempting, 
it bag certainly been undertaken here with 
enormous care and professional skill, The 
result is a meticulous and illuminating exposi- 
tion for the reader who is genuinely ourious 
with regard to the precise nature and applica- 
tion of these techniques. For the fleld-worker 
with &mbitions in this direotion, the reeult is 
& useful indieator of opportunities, pitfalls, 
and workable hypotbesee. For the social 
theorist, the exercise indicates certain clusters 
of abstract concepts that have actually been 
systematically deduced from statistical 
analysis. Thus it reveals an association 
between concern over witchoraft, avoidance 
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of conflict, industrioumess, and wealth. 
A number of writers have previously suggested 
that witchoraft acousations tend to occur in 
situations where overt conflict is suppressed ; 
and we are now in a position to confirm this 
hypothesis and to suggest a modification 
relating to industriousness and wealth. 

There are four major reservations one may 
expresa conoerning the work. The first is a 
lack of precision over & number of the abstract 
terms in the analysis such as guslt-shame, 
depression, and affection. Without a full 
discussion of these terms, one cannot easily 
assess their significance in the analysis and 
one is left with an uneasy feeling that Western 
conceptes may have been applied unoritically 
to non-Western cultures. 

Secondly, there is a weakness in the post hoc 
reasoning underlying the whole project. Thus 
it was initially argued that because pastoralists 
are more mobile, because their whole wealth is 
tied up in their herds vulnerable to attack, 
and because these herds can only be managed 
by men, so certain features would normally be 
associated with the pastoral mode of life: 
direct acting out of sooral relationships, in- 
dependence, and enhenced differentiation 
between the sexes. This is expressed as an 
hypothesis of causal relationships, but it is 
hardly likely that the project team were 
unaware of the general association of these 
factors in the existing literature. The author's 
analysis is valuable in substantiating statisti- 
cally such associations, but this falls short of 
demonstrating & causal relationship, however 
plausible. 

Thirdly, muoh of the author's discussion of 
his results is based on only a limited experi- 
enoe. He did not apparently confer with the 
ethnographer nor oonsult the existing literature 
extensively. As a result, there are some un- 
explained anomalies. The Kamba, for instance, 
do not appear from the literature to have an 
unduly marked degree of antagonism between 
the sexes, though they do have an intriguing 
age-grade system that may bring a man into 
direct competition with his own son. The 
thumb-nail sketches, however, concentrate on 
antagonism between the sexes without refer- 
ence to intergenerational strain. It is for this 
reason that one must await the analyses of 
the individual ethnographers before assessing 
the work fully. 

Fourthly, there is no indication of the total 
cost of this projeot. Use was made of aerial 
photography and expensive oomputers. Each 
stage of the design and analysis was moetiou- 
lously checked, often by a number of highly 
trained people. In man-hours alone, the task 
was formidable and this may be one reason 
why we have had to wait so long for publica- 
tion. The project will eventually have pro- 
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duced conventional ethnographio accounts of 
four East African tribes about which we know 
too little, a geographical survey, and the 
present book which represents a new and in- 
triguing departure for anthropological analysis. 
How far it is worth repeating must depend on 
the time, effort, and money that this approach 
devours, as well as ite new insighte. In any 
event, it 18 hoped that any future experiment 
will take as much care in setting up the 
apparatus as this project has. 


PAUL SPENCER 


Fazgp W. HovosxHoLpER: Linguistic 
speculations. xiv, 352 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1971. £6. 


The title of this book, though scarcely 
illuminating as it stands, accurately describes 
ita contents: 16 more or less independent 
essays, oovering most of the field of general 
linguistics and written in the style of an 
informed and sympathetio omtique of current 
and recent view-points and practices. In 
reviewing a book like this one it 15 desirable 
to list the chapter titles, with comments where 
necessary: (i) ‘The ultimate goals’ asks, in 
effect, why some people choose to be linguists 
and what they are up to after so choosing; 
(ii) ‘Remembering and talking’ concludes 
that we really know very httle of the hnks 
in our brains that serve as the basis for pro- 
ducing sentences and understanding them; 
(iii) ‘ What must a language be like ? ' suggests 
some oriteria for recognizing a language as 
fulfilling the conditions for being a language; 
(iv) ‘Sounds’; (v) 'Samenesa, similarity, 
analogy, rules and features’; (vi) ‘Mood, 
modality and illocution’; (vi) ‘On rules of 
grammar, ordered and unordered’ ; (viu) ‘ Sub- 
grammars, planes, levels and components’; 
(ix) ' Phonemes and distinctive features: x’; 
(x) ‘ Phonemes and distinctive features: 1’; 
(xi) Discovery and testing: r. Phonology’; 
(xii) ‘ Discovery and testing: m. Morphology, 
syntax, semantios'; (xii) ‘The primacy of 
writing’ argues that, despite the historical 
and personal antecedence of speech, literates 
may be considered to store words in a graphio 
rather than in a spoken form; (xiv) ‘ Accent, 
streas,  prosodies and tonal features’; 
(xv) ‘ Corrections, revisions and centos’ dis- 
cusses the processes involved in the conscious 
revision of written work to achieve stylistic 
and editorial requirements; (xvi) ‘ Idiolect, 
dialect, linguistic change and the neo- 
grammarian principle’ seta up a model of 
linguistic change and concludes (p. 325) that 
‘the neogrammarian principle (with proper 
qualifications) is sound ’. 
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All these essays are a pleasure to read. 
Householder writes carefully, and he is agree- 
ably sceptical, undogmatic, and uncommitted 
(and what tiresome fellows most committed 
persons are, whether in scholarship or politics). 
While the theory most often discussed is 
transformational-generative linguistics, refer- 
ences are made to tagmemics, Firthian 
linguistios, Prague phonology (including 
Jakobson’s development of it), Hjelmslevian 
glossematics, and to our old friend taxonomic 
struoturalimm, as theories equally deserving 
attention and understanding. 

Just who is Householder writing for? Or, 
who will profit most from reading this book ? 
The reader should be ready, with Householder, 
to range over the subjest and be interested in 
what is going on at the present time and how 
earlier work may be related to this and be 
reinterpreted. Time and again one encounters 
old ideas looked at in a revealingly new light. 
The reader should be familiar with the basio 
literature of recent and current linguistics; 
though in certain places Householder seems 
deliberately to lead you by the hand, as when 
he explains the composition of a tagmemio 
formula (p. 108), in general you are expected 
to be well versed in the topics discussed and 
in the theories and methods compared and 
criticized. If any linguistics don is old- 
fashioned enough to take his senior pupils to 
a reading party in the long vacation, the 
essays in this book would provide an admirable 
basis for informed conversations. 

Householder’s knowledge of languages is 
extensive, and his examples are drawn from 
all over the world, with perhaps a particular 
affection for Azerbayjani. The reviewer would 
like to attribute the refreahingly lively and 
readable English style in which Householder 
writes to his classical background and interests ; 
his professional title is ‘ Research Professor in 
linguistics and olaasieal studies’. Latin and 
Greek are, of course, frequently referred to, 
and this must be one of the very few scholarly 
books on linguistics in which the eduoational 
value of Latin and Greek prose and verse 
composition is recognized (pp. 204-5). If this 
is acknowledged by a linguist of the first rank, 
we can't be as barbarous as we are sometimes 
thought to be and as a few of us perversely 
pretend to be. 

As with all books of this sort, there are 
points on which the reviewer would take issue 
with the author. 

p. 16: for my English leisurely is not a 
‘alip’ for letsurelily. I have a fairly olear 
rule here: denominal adjectives in -ly cannot 
add a further -Jy to form adverbs, nor oan 
such adjectives function as adverbs (sy is 
all right for me, as silly is not synchronically 
a denominal adjective). 
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p.98: aren't I? as the interrogative trans- 
form of Tm not is for me both perfectly 
acceptable and stylistically unmarked. 

p. 127: I would question the correctness of 
equating tout court Hjelmalev's content sub- 
stance with meaning and his content form with 
rules of syntax. But Hjelmslev is notoriously 
difficult to summarize and to align with other 
theorists. 

p.208: I, along with the OED, only 
recognize /'@mami/ eas the pronunoiation of 
thingammy, not /'Üiggami/, which House- 
holder wants. 

B. H. BOBINS 


CHARLES A. FERGUSON : Language struc- 
ture and language use: essays. Selected 
and introduced by Anwar S. Dil. 
(Language Science and National 
Development.) xv, 327 pp. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1971. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £4.25.) 


This selection of eesays by Ferguson is the 
first volume in a series inspired by UNO to 
mark 1970 as ' International Education Year ’, 
and sponsored by the Linguistic Research 
Group of Pakistan. 

The easays, supplemented by a complete 
bibliography of Ferguson’s works, cover the 
period from 1959 to 1970, beginning with his 
seminal artiole on ‘ Diglossia '. This treatment 
of the coexistence in one community of two 
varieties of the same language is an example 
of applied linguistics at its best, leading to 
theoretical feed-back of an interesting type. 
The same remark could well be made of the 
papers concerned with language acquisition : 
‘Baby talk in six languages’, ‘ Contrastive 
analysis and language development’, and 
* Absence of copula and the notion of simpli- 
city: & study of normal speech, baby talk, 
fore'gn talk and pidgins' (this ‘reprint’, 
incidentally, appeared almost simultaneously 
with the original version in Dell Hymes’s 
Pidginization and creolization). Unfortunately 
this standard is not uniformly maintained, and 
at least 10 of the remaining papers are so 
mediocre as scarcely to warrant reprinting at 
all, consisting of discursive ramblings and 
unjustified definitions seemingly at random. 

The reason for this wide disparity in quality 
becomes apparent in the interesting papers 
* Assumptions about nasals' where Ferguson 
states (p.88) ‘No attempt will be made to 
provide a theoretical framework for the 
assumptions’, and ‘ Linguistic theory and 
language learning’ where the ‘great new 
third period of development in our science ’ is 
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not that characterized by the work of ‘ Pike, 
Chomsky, TragerSmith, and others’ but 
rather an ‘increasing concern with a new 
kind of diachrony, and new techniques to deal 
with it’ (p. 98) particularly 1n the realm of 
first language acquisition. While it is olear 
that concentration on language as a hetero- 
geneous and constantly changing system is of 
fundamental importance, and while it seems 
evident that Ferguson’s own work has in- 
fluenced the important insighte associated with 
the names of Weinreich, Labov, and Herzog 
in their ‘Empirical foundations for a theory 
of language change ', it appears equally clear 
that the reason Ferguson oan write in his 
esoteric and interesting article ‘St. Stefan of 
Perm and applied linguistios ' that ‘ we have 
not progressed much beyond Bt. Stefan’s 
competence of five centuries ago’ (p. 210) is 
that in the 18 essays here reprinted—all of 
them written since 1957— there are only two 
passing references to the theoretical work done 
since that date. As long as ‘ applied linguistios’ 
continues studiously to avoid applying the 
insighta of theoretical linguistios, it will oon- 
tinue to be largely trivial. The seven essays 
in this collection that I have named are all 
worth-while contributions to the discipline, 
* et tout le reste eet littérature '. 


N. V. SMITH 


Davin E. Hatt (ed): Unton catalogue 
of Asian publications, 1965-1970. 
Compiled under the auspices of the 
Orientalists’ Group, Standing Con- 
ference of National and University 
Libraries, by and edited at 
the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. 4 vols. : 


xi, 596; [iv], 602; [iv], 602; [iv], 
612 pp. London: Mansell, 1971. 
£140. 


The projeot for a union catalogue of Asian 
publications in British libraries was taken up 
ım the early 1960’s by the Orientaliste' Group 
of the Btanding Conferenoe of National and 
University Libraries (to give it ite present-day 
title), and has been developed and carried out 
at all stages by the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in consultation with the 
Orientalista! Group. The catalogue was in- 
augurated in January 1965. It is an author 
catalogue (with title entries when required, 
e.g. for anonymous works) covering accessions 
since 1965 to some 25 British libraries with 
sizeable Oriental oollections, and partial 
coverage of another 39 libraries not specializing 
in Asian studies. The library location symbols, 
conveniently printed on the end-papers of 
each volume, are for the most part those used 
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in the British union catalogue of periodicals. 
The accessions of two large specialist libraries 
are not inoluded, SOAS itself and the Bodleian. 
BOAS has ite own separately published library 
catalogue which is intended to be used in 
association with the Union catalogue; and it is 
hoped to include both SOAS and Bodleian 
accessions in the annual supplements to the 
Union catalogue which are planned. The 
‘ Asian’ publications qualifying for inclusion 
are works (of any date) published in all the 
languages of Asia (cluding English) outside 
the Soviet Union, and also those published i 
non-European scripts m North and North- 
eastern Africa. All subjects are covered except 
science and technology; serials, with the 
exception of yearbooks, are not entered. 
There are some 66,000 entries covering some 
58,000 different titles. This involves a duplica- 
tion in two or more libraries of about 14% 
of titles. Of the total number of entries, about 
45% are from South Asia, 24% from the 
Middle East, 22% from the Far East, and the 
remainder from South East Asia. 

It must be said at once that the editor has 
faced and satisfactorily solved the most 
bafflingly complex problems, and from the 
sheer magnitude of his task one can only 
wonder that the work has achieved publication 
at all. The entries submitted to him by the 
participating libraries have necessarily taken 
very varied physical form—sheeta or cards, 
typed, xeroxed, hand-written, or carbon 
copies, all of which Hall has had to enter on 
cards. The rationalizing and inter-filing of 
these records of works in an immense variety 
of languages and scripts, with few of which 
he can have real familiarity, must have 
presented formidable difficulties. A great 
many decisions have had to be taken on the 
romanization of Oriental soripts and the 
standardization of names. In general these 
decisions, essentially based on common sense, 
are designed to help those who will use the 
catalogue. Particularly to be commended is 
the adoption, among numerous variants, of a 
common form for s large number of North and 
South Indian and Muslim authors’ names ;- 
also the use of references in an eye-catching 
bold type cartouche to guide the reader. A few 
scholars may well be critical of the editor's 
decisions in some languages. But I think that 
librarians and bibliographers, aware of the, 
complexity of Hall’s task, will accept as 
reasonable the practical compromises which 
he has made, even when they involve 
cataloguing practices at variance with their 
own. This at any rate is my own reaction to 
the treatment of South Asian bibliographical 
problems. 

The editor’s success in solving the problems 
raised by the complex material whioh he has 
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had to absorb can only be learned from regular 
day-to-day use of the catalogue over a period. 
One oriticiam that has ocourred to me is that 
the language of a work is not always evident, 
especially for example in Indian-language 
titles transliterated into roman. A simple 
code of language symbols might have been 
devised for this purpose. The criticism 18, 
however, a minor one. In moet instances the 
language is obvious, for example when the 
author or title appears in Oriental characters 
or scripts; and in other entries the place of 
publication will often serve to identify the 
language when there is a doubt. 

Almost all entries carry a serial number 
which is primarily a part of the publishmg 
process. These numbers have been retained 
because they provide a unique numerical 
identification of each work which may prove 
convenient, as the editor explains, both for 
those who use the catalogue and in connexion 
with anticipated developments of the catalogue 
over a period of time. It may also be mentioned 
that 1f a national central lending system for 
Oriental works should emerge in the next few 
years, these numbers would prove a valuable 
shorthand for requisitioning, for example by 
telex. 

Mansell are to be congratulated on yet 
another highly successful use of their 
‘abstractor camera’ process for photo- 
hthographio printing of heterogeneous material 
which they devised for the Bntish Museum’s 
General catalogue of printed books and which 
has since been used by them for the American 
National union catalog. Editor and printer 
between them have reduced a vast mass of 
disparate linguistic material to an easily read 
lay-out in three columns of fairly uniform 
printing ‘colour’. The decision to use the 
Mansell process as against other possibilities, 
a decision taken after much investigation and 
discussion in the SCONUL Orientalists’ Group, 
has been triumphantly justified. The price of 
£140 for these four very large volumes is by 
no means excessive in these days. The five 
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planned annual supplements are expected to 
cost £28 each, again a reasonable price. Paper 
and binding are of a satisfactory library 
standard. 

Before publication UOAP (by which 
acronym the Union catalogue will mevitably 
become known to librarians) had already been 
found useful when it was being compiled at 
SOAS in locating works and in meeting 
demands which the SOAS Library was unable 
itself to supply. Now that the work is avail- 
able in print, and regular annual supplements 
are promised, Orientalist scholars, librarians, 
and brbliographers, not only in this country 
but overseas, have a new and valuable work 
of comprehensive bibliographical reference for 
all Oriental studies, a work which is, I believe, 
the first of ite kind in the world. 

UCAP stemmed from the recommendations 
on librames made by the Hayter Report of 
1961, and in the sense that it haa involved the 
collaboration of British Onental libraries it 
succeeds in furthering the intentions of the 
Report. In particular, apart from serving as 
a general work of reference, 1t will show In what 
areas, subjecta, and languages there is needless 
duplication of acquisitions in the Onental 
field. It may also be used to discover what 
important titles are entirely missed by British 
libraries, and whether some areas, subjects, 
and languages are in this reapeot worse off 
than others. British Oriental libraries have, 
however, to take a further step, and perhaps 
a more difficult one, if they are to carry out an 
unportant specific recommendation of Hayter, 
the recommendation namely that they should 
collaborate in co-operative cataloguing pro- 
jects. Though British Oriental libraries now 
supply a record of their accessions to the 
Union catalogue they still separately catalogue 
these works, diverting rare linguistic skills 
from other useful library tasks. Centralized 
cataloguing should be the next aim of 
librarians, and no doubt it will have to come 
in stages, language by language. 


STANLEY SUTTON 


SHORT NOTICES 


J. W. Wzvzns and D. B. REDFORD 
(ed.): Essays on the ancient Semitic 
e world. (Toronto Semitic Texts and 
Studies. xii, 112 pp., 7 plates. 
Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, [°1970]. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. £3.60.) 


This volume is mtended to counterbalance 
the present emphasis on specialization and to 
link together the diverse branches of ancient 


Near Eastern scholarship. Members of the 
Department of Near Eastern Studies at the 
University of Toronto have co-operated in 
producing seven essays on s variety of Hebrew, 
Akkadian, and Egyptian topics. 

The chief contribution is by E. J. Revell, 
who studies the place of Palestinian Hebrew 
within the Hebrew language. Contrary to 
current opinion, he argues from the use of the 
vowel signs in Palestinian Hebrew that it is a 
later form of the language than that repre- 
sented by Ben Asher. There are three shorter 
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Hebrew studies: R. C. Culley adopts a 
descriptive approach in tackling the age-old 
problem of Hebrew metre, R. J. Willams 
writes on the passive Qal theme, and J. W. 
Wevers discusses the phonology in the second 
century 2.0. of the letter heth on the basis of 
ite transoription in the LXX. Two brief 
artioles are moluded on Akkadian subjecte: 
A. K. Grayson offers a new interpretation of 
the hunting term &ubiu, and R. F. G. Sweet 
publishes & Neo-Babylonian text containing 
two incantation prayers. The sole Egyptian 
contribution is by D. B. Redford, who dis- 
cusees in detail an Old Kingdom relief of a 
fan-bearer. 
M. J. BELMAN 


Jack STAUDER: The Majangir: ecology 
and soctely of a southwest Ethiopian 
people. (Cambridge Studies in Social 
Anthropology, No. 5.) xi, 200 pp., 
4 plates. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1971. £5.20. 


This painstaking and detailed study, based 
upon field-work carried out from November 
1964 to September 1966, examines the shifting 
cultivation, domestic organization, settlement 
patterns, and local groups of the Majangir, a 
little-known and remote tribe, who inhabit 
some 4,000 square miles of thick forests on the 
south-western edge of the Ethiopian plateau 
between the south-western highlands of the 
plateau and the savannah lowlands of the 
Sudan-Ethiopian border. The primary occupa- 
tion of the Majangir is agriculture, though 
their living is supplemented by hunting, 
fishing, and apioulture. Honey, used for wine 
and for trading, particularly for tools needed 
for the cultivation of the land and weapons 
for hunting, plays an important part in their 
economy. As the author points out, they 
have an abundance of land, and labour is the 
critical agricultural resource in society. 
Ownership of land is based on a recognition 
of the labour needed to cut down the forest, 
and rights of ownership are clear-out only 
while the land is used for cultivation. Custom 
regulates access to other land. Certain rights 
to natural resources are also recognized. The 
need for soil regeneration imposes a system of 
shifting cultivation upon the Majangir and the 
technical features of this system are described 
in detail. Land brought into cultivation 
normally passes through & sequence of agri- 
cultural use, abandonment to fallow, and 
regeneration to forest. When oiroumstanoee 
prevent the Majangir from extending their 
fields, they move to a new locality, though 
various factors limit their mobility. The 
subsistence activities of the Majangir and the 
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organization of the ‘domestic groups’ are 
clearly explained and wider groupings, such 
as the neighbourhood, the settlement, the 
community, and the territory are also touched 
upon. In a final chapter the author considers 
the attempte of the Ethiopian government 
since the second World War to extend its 
control into Majangir territory by the appoint- 
ment of local leaders as officials responsible 
to the government, and the effeot of this upon 
society. For the most part the government 
has had to rely upon the tapa (sing. tapat) 
‘ritual experts’, ‘with the characteristics 
of both shaman and priest, with some variable 
quasi-political, “ chiefly ", attributes’, since 
1t is the tapat alone who can ‘ mobilize and 
direct: his people in a way satisfactory to the 
government’, though it is also the powerful 
tapat who ‘ can mobilize his people the better 
to resist or evade government imterference ’. 
The author illustrates his pointe by & number 
of brief case histories. 
A K.S. LAMBTON 


ULRIOH HAARMANN (ed.): Die Chromk 
des Ibn ad-Dawadars. Achter Teil. 
Der Bericht über dre fruhen Mamluken. 
(Deutsches Archüologisches Institut 
Kairo. Quellen zur Geschichte des 
islamischen Ägyptens, Bd. 1 h.) [v], 
38, 497, [13] pp. Freiburg [im Breis- 
gau]: in Kommission bei Schwarz, 
1971. DM 42. 


When the pubhoation of Ibn al-Dawadari’s 
ohroniole began with the appearance in 1960 
of the ninth and final volume (reviewed in 
BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 394—5), Roemer, the 
editor, surveyed in & valuable introduction the 
history, sources, and lmguistio characteristics 
of the text, and the career of its author. The 
ensuing decade has, however, witnessed a 
remarkable output of publications on the 
Mamlik sultanate, including both scholarly 
editions of texts and also studies in the historio- 
graphy of the period, suoh as that by the 
editor of the present volume, Quellenstudien 
zur frühen Mamlukenzett (reviewed in BSOAS, 
xxxv, 1, 1972, 148-9). It is therefore wholly 
appropriate that Haarmann should introduce 
the text of this eighth volume of the chronicle 
with a detailed re-exammation of the life and” 
work of Ibn al-Dawadari in the hght of the 
present state of knowledge. In his introduction, 
after disoussing work produced during the 
last decade m the field of early Mamlik 
studies, Haarmann gives as fall and critical an 
account as available date permit of the family 
and life of Ibn al-Dawüdüri. This is followed 
by an exposition of the sources of the eighth 
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volume, drawing largely on Haarmann'a own 
findings in his book cited above and upon the 
equally signifioant monograph of D. P. Little, 
An introduction to Mamlak historiography, 
Wiesbaden, 1970 (reviewed in BSOAS, xxxv, 
2, 1972, 862-8). The introduction ends with an 
examination of the evidence provided by the 
text for the colloquial Arabic of late medieval 
Egypt. 

The chronological range of the eighth 
volume of Kanz al-durar is from the acquisition 
of the sultanate by al-Mu'izz Aybak in 
648/1250 to the killing of al-Mansür Lajin in 
698/1299. As Ibn al-Dawüd&ri was born late 
in this period (not before 082-3/1288—4 and 
perhaps considerably later, according to 
Haarmann, 16), his information cannot to any 
significant extent have been drawn from 
personal knowledge or experience. Neverthe- 
leas, as & member of the Mamlük and Mamlük- 
descended group which directed and adminis- 
tered the affairs of state, he was well placed to 
chronicle the events of the half-century which 
followed the end of Ayyübid rule in Egypt; 
apart from his literary sources, he obtatned 
information from persons of standing, in- 
cluding his father 'Abdall&h, although Haar- 
mann demonstrates (p.15) that some of the 
ascriptions to him are not authentic. The text 
of the chronicle, from the unique and autograph 
MS in Istanbul, has been meticulously edited, 
and the publication of this major source for 
the history of the early Mamlük sultanate will 
be warmly welcomed. 

P. M. HOLT 


G. E. von GauNzgBAUM (ed.): Theology 
and law in Islam. (Giorgio Levi Della 
Vida Conferences.) [viii], 105 pp., 
front. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1971. DM 48. 


This slender volume is chiefly remarkable 
because it includes the last contribution made 
by the late Joseph Schacht to the field in 
which he attained such outstanding eminence. 
It was at once a happy and sad coincidence 
that he became the second recipient of the 
Giorgio Levi Della Vida Medal so soon before 
his own tragio death. His essay on ' Theology 
and law in Islam’ re-emphasizes his own well- 
e known thesis that, while there is no doubt a 
“close connexion between Islamic law and 
Islamic theology, it is the first of these sciences 
which has always been the more characteristic 
and incomparably the more important. Much 
of his argument follows familiar lines, but it 
includes a positive plethora of original and 
suggestive ideas. 

This paper represents a magisterial review 
of a vast field, although it appears to this 
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reviewer somewhat less cohesive and tightly 
argued than many of his books and essays. 
One might have wished, to cite a amgle 
example, for an explanation of how it came 
about that the early connexion between the 
Hanafi jurists and the Murji'a (with the 
farther connexion between the latter and the 
Traditionalists) gave place to the later associa- 
tion of the Hanafis with the Mu‘tazila (with 
the fundamental opposition which existed 
between them and the Traditionalista). 

Contributions on * The great community and 
the secta’ by W. Montgomery Watt; on 

‘ Historical oonsciousness in Islam’ by 
Walther Braune; on ' Reform: innovation 
and tradition in medieval Christendom’ by 
Gerhart B. Ladner; on ‘Law and tradi- 
tionzliam in the institutions of learning of 
medieval Islam’ by George Makdim; and 
‘Funotional interdependence of law and 
theology” by Fazlur Rahman complete the 
volume. 

Limitations of space preclude more than a 
minimum of comment. To this reviewer, 
George Makdisi’s contribution was of out- 
standing interest—as was also Fazlur 
Rahman's explanation of the reason why no 
‘self-conscious and independent’ system of 
ethics emerged in Islam. But what no reader 
of these essays as a whole could, I think, fail 
to note is how author after author, whatever 
his subject, felt bound to emphasize the fanda- 
mental place ocoupied by the Mu'tazila in the 
development of Islam—and also, to a some- 
what lesser degree, by the Murji’a and the 
Ash'ariyya. 

J. N. D. ANDERSON 


L. A. Mayer: Mamluk playing cards. 
(The L. A. Mayer Memorial Studies in 
Islamic Art and Archaeology, Vol. 1.) 
[up ay ., front., 38 plates. Leiden: 

1971. G ders 48. 


This is the first volume that has been 
published under the auspices of the L. A. 
Mayer Memorial Institute in Jerusalem. It 
forms part of a new series which will include 
results of new research and will reissue old, 
not easily accessible works. The late Professor 
Mayer's study on Mamlük playing-cards falls 
under this latter category, as it was orlginally 
published in BIFAO, xxxvim, in 1939, 
shortly after he studied a pack of such cards 
in the Topkapı Saray: in Istanbul. 

Quite a number of scholarly works have 
been devoted to the origin and problems of 
playing-oards, but Mayer’s article is probably 
one of the most important among these. It 
deals with a complete set dating from the 
fifteenth century. In the original publication 
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only 10 cards were shown, while in the preeent 
volume, for the first time, all 47 cards are 
illustrated (figa. 146 and colour plates 1-5). 

The necessity to reissue the Mayer article 
has been further substantiated by the addition 
of a postecript on a single card that came to 
light recently and which is now in the De Unger 
collection in London. It is illustrated in fig. 66 
and its reconstruction is shown in fig. 67. 
According to Ettinghausen, it may date from 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. The shape 
of this single card comes closer to the present 
European ones when compared to the elongated 
Mamlük cards discussed in Mayer's artiole. In 
Ettinghausen's view the form of these latter 
ones may have been influenced by Chinese 
sete. 

The unusual subject this volume deals with, 
the inolusion of the recently discovered early 
card and the illustration of the entire Mamlük 
set in Istanbul, make this book the most 
proper and valuable start of this new series. 


GÊLA FEHÉRVÁRI 


F. RosgwTHAL: Four essays on art and 
literature in Islam. (The L. A. Mayer 
Memorial Studies in Islamic Art and 
Archaeology, Vol. m.) vii, 123 pp., 
22 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971. 
Guilders 72. 


This is the second volume published under 
the auspices of the L. A. Mayer Memorial 
Institute in Jerusalem. Two of the four 
essays, namely ‘Abii Hayyan at-Tawhidi on 
penmanship’ (pp. 20-49) and ‘ Significant 
uses of Arabio writing ' (pp. 50-62), have been 
published before. The first appeared in Ars 
Islamica, xmm-x1v, 1948, 1-30, and the second 
in Ars Orientalis, 1v, 1961, 15-28; therefore 
these two will not be mentioned here. The 
other two essays are published here for the 
first time. 

The first of these two new essays examines 
the ideas and approach ‘On aesthetics in 
Graeco-Arabio wisdom literature’ (pp. 1-19). 
It gives a very interesting insight into the 
way of thinking in early Islamio times and 
teflects how Hellenistic artistic traditions 
were accepted, interpreted, or transformed by 
Islam. The subject is divided into three parts: 
(1) references on paintings and sculpture; 
(2) on art objects; (3) aesthetio values. 

The first part can perhape be briefly sam- 
marized by concluding that anecdotes that 
were taken over from pre-Islamic literature 
compare the oraft of the physician to that of 
a painter, and that wall paintings in public 
baths (one of the survivals of Hellenistic 
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traditions) were thought to have a beneficial 
influence on the health of clients. 

On art objects references concern jewellery 
mainly. The basio concept of the third part 19 
that ‘God being beautiful, loves beauty’ 
(p. 11), from which it follows that it is proper 
to search and look for everything beautiful, 
whether it is a flower, or beauty in human 
beings. Finally, Rosenthal ends by saying 
that ‘no real conclusion can be drawn from 
the material presented here. Its ohief interest 
is ita existence ’. 

The second new essay, which is the last one 
in the book, deals with the mandi (pp. 63-99). 
The mandi, which originates from the Latin 
mantile—manielium, is a piece of oloth fre- 
quently mentioned in Arabio literature and 
often represented in Islamic painting and even 
in pottery design (plate 18). Arab lexico- 
graphers tried to prove its Arabic origin, and 
according to their interpretation, it meant 
“a piece of cloth used for wiping ’. 

Rosenthal then discusses the material, 
colour, ornamentation, and places of manu- 
facture of mandils. Apparently they were 
made almost anywhere, yet the mandils of 
Egypt and Tabaristan enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion in early Islamio times. Reference is made 
to mandils from Qümis near Dimghin. That 
ig very interesting, ance this site is now under 
excavation by a team of archaeologists, who 
discovered there some Sasanian textiles. It 
seems, therefore, that Qümis must have had a 
long tradition in manufacturing textiles. 

In the last three parta of the essay the author 
enumerates the references on the various uses, 
handling, literary and figurative appearances, 
and depiction of mandils. He comes to a 
very interesting conclusion, that in Muslim 
paintings the mandil from the thirteenth 
century- onwards seems to replace the flower 
that was held usually in one hand of human 
figures in Sasanian and Central Asian painting. 

It was a very fortunate choice that the 
editors selected these four easays by Rosenthal 
to be the subject of this volume. Rosenthal is 
an excellent writer, the subjects are not only 
fascinating but unusual, and were overlooked 
in the past. The author and the editors must 
be congratulated. 

GÉZA FRHERVARI 


WinLiAM M. Benner and Mounan A.” 
KHOURI (ed. and comp.): Readings 
in modern Arabio literature. Pt. one: 
the short story and the novel. xii, 456, 
[3] pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971. 
Guilders 58. 


This book is a teaching aid designed for 
students who already have a baaio reading 
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ability in Arabic. The range of selections from 
some of the principal modern prose writers 
from Egypt, Lebanon, and Iraq, is intended 
to introduoe the student to Modern Arabic 
fiction, presenting to him a representative 
group of writers and styles. The notes to the 
texts include biographical notices, brief pres- 
entations of the texts themselves, and then 
glossaries which although not exhaustive, 
should be quite sufficient to enable inter- 
mediate studenta of the language to read the 
text with ease. This is an important principle 
for the teaching and studying of Modern 
Arabic, because the preparation of such 
glossaries means that students are able to 
concentrate their efforts on more oritical 
appreciations of the material they read, instead 
of devoting so much time and energy to purely 
lexicographical difficulties which in many 
cases may make it impossible to ‘read’ the 
text in any literary sense of the word. It is 
quite conceivable that this principle be 
extended beyond suoh short extracts as these, 
and that mmilar glossaries should be prepared 
for whole books on Modern Arabic syllabuses, 
with great benefit to teaching methods and 
the nature of the student’s work. 

The statement (preface, p.x) that poetry 
has been superseded by the novel and the 
short story ‘as the main literary reflexion of 
Arab social and political currents and as a 
mirror of the personal struggles and aspira- 
tions of the Arab soul and conscience’, is by 
no means a foregone conclusion. 


R. O. OSTLE 


JAOGUES-GHISLAIN DE MAUBSION DE 
Favres: Damas, Bagdad: capi- 
tales et terres des Calsfes. ix, 180 pp. 
Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 
[1971]. (Distributed by Librairie 
Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


Preceded by a fold-out (paginated) colour 

‘ frontispiece >? of an ‘Abbasid gold dinar, 
enormously magnified and printed in reverse, 
and by a ‘présentation’ by an ‘ancien 
ambassadour de France’, this slender volume 
of grandiosely romantic French prose appears 
e something of a diplomatic diversion in the 
land of the thousand and one nights. “ Autour 
de la grand cité qui véout pour quelques siècles 
la floraison d'une civilisation harmonieuse et 
fragile brille toujours une auréole de réve et de 
séduotion.... Mais en revanche, une Bagdad 
ignorée: lẹ nôtre, trop souvent victime d'une 
certaine satiété quand lea voyageurs l'abordent 
comblés d'étapes et de souvenirs...’ (p. 87). 
At an undemanding level the descriptions of 
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buildings will be useful to such tourists and 
the vhotographs will whet their appetites to 
visit these ancient cities. 

8. D. 


OKTAY ABLANAPA: Turkish art and 
archttecture. [Translated by Adatr 
Al] 422 pp., front., 146 plates. 
London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 
1971. £15. 


Profeesor Aslanapa’s extensive and well- 
illustrated survey is written from a modern 
Turkish point of view. However—apart from 
the sketchy chapters at the beginning on such 
topics as ‘the pre-Islamio Turks and ther 
art’, ‘ the beginning of Turkish art m India’, 
eto., and apart also from a reluctance to 
consider wider international influences at 
work, not necessarily to ite detriment, in the 
Turkish national artistio tradition—this work 
has a technical proficiency which more than 
meets international standards. Possibly 
Aslanapa by contrast with such scholars as 
Ipsiroglou 18 unnecessarily defensive: for the 
main substance of this book—conoerning the 
aroLitecture and fine arts of Anatolian and 
Rumelian Turkey from the arrival of the 
Turks to the present day—presents one of the 
major eultural heritages of the medieval and 
post-medieval world. 

Aslanapa’s descriptions of monumente are 
readable and competent and his comparisons 
and. argued sequences of development usually 
convinang: his coverage is extensive and his 
photographs and plans well selected. His 
survey of other visual arts in Turkey, though 
not so exhaustive, is of utality. Adair Mill 
deserves a special word of praise for, his 
translations of architectural and art-historioal 
prose from the Turkish. 

Intending purchasers would do well to 
collate their copies carefully. In the copy 
presented for review one of the signatures is 
wrengly sewn. 

SDION DIGBY 


Ara Attun: Mardinde Türk devri 
mimarisi. 214 pp. Istanbul: Gün 
Matbaası, 1971. Lira 50. 


Mardin, situated on the top of a hill, is a 
very attractive small town in south-eastern 
Tu-key. This beautiful site, with ite mild 
climate and easily defensible position, attracted 
people to settle there from prehistoric times 
onwards. Looking down on the Syrian plain, 
it acted as a natural bulwark for the Anatolian 
hinterland. The monuments that have survived 
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there offer us an almost continuous picture of 
local architecture of the Islamic period. 

In Islamic timee the most flourishing period 
of Mardin was under the Artugids and lasted 
for more than 300 years (c. 496—811/1102- 
1408). The Artugids were based on Diyür 
Bakr, Mayy&fárigin, Mürdin, and  Hisn 
Kayf&. They were Turcomans and the region 
at that time was already settled by them. The 
Artuqids were patrons of art and architecture, 
and most of the buildings that have survived 
from early Islamic tames were erected by them 
in Diy&àr Bakr and Mardin. It is interesting to 
note that while the buildings of Diyaér Bakr, 
Mayyafariqin (modern Silvan), or even that of 
Urfa, were in Syrian style, those of Mardin 
betray closer relations with Anatolian 
structures. 

The Islamic monuments of Mardin were, of 
course, known before. The most important 
ones have already been published by Gabriel 
in his Voyages archéologiques dans la Turquie 
orientale, Paris, 1940. They were also men- 
tioned by several other scholars, among them 
by Miss Altun. But a comprehensive study of 
these monuments has never been previously 
attempted. Accordingly, a number of buildings 
are described here for the first time. What is 
perhaps most helpful in this book is that the 
ground-plan of each building is shown. Some 
of these were taken from Gabriel, but the 
majority of them were drawn by the author 
herself. Inscriptions are systematically studied 
and listed 1n chronological order. It is, how- 
ever, regrettable that the half-tone illustrations 
are not of a better quality. 

It is a hopeful sign that during the past few 
years surveys of the Islamio buildings of a 
number of Anatolian towns have been pub- 
lished, sinoe the lack of a comprehensive study 
of Turkish Islamio architecture is probably one 
of the widest gaps in the fleld of Islamio art. 
The publication of volumes like Miss Altun's 
Mardin wil make the general survey of 
Turkish Islamio architeoture possible, and will 
bring the date of publication of such work 
much nearer. Her work deserves our praise. 


GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


Joun Masson Surra, Jr.: The history 
of the Sarbadār dynasty, 1336-1381 
A.D., and tts sources. (Publications 
in Near and Middle East Studies, 
Columbia University, Series A, xr.) 
216 pp., 39 plates. The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton, 1970. Guilders 92. 


This study, the basis of which was & doctoral 
dissertation presented to Columbia University, 
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makes a useful contribution to the study of 
fourteenth-century Perma. The author uses 
for the first time Hafiz Abri’s matenals on 
the Sarbadinds ın their entirety (whioh 
became available in published form in 1959), 
in addition to the sources used by earher 
writers. He analyses these sources in part I 
and discusses the lost Tarikh-i Sarbadaran 
and its utilization by later writers. The 
Rawdat al-jannat fi awsáf madinat Hardt of 
Mu'in al-Din Isfizari, extracts from which, 
translated by Barbier de Meynard in Journal 
Asiatique (ve Bér., xvi—xvit, xx, 1860-2), 
have been used by the author, has, in fact, 
been edited by Sayyid Muhammad Kazim 
Imam and published in two volumes m Tehran 
in 1338/1950—60. It might, perhaps, have 
been mentioned in the bibliography that 
Petrushevskiy'a Dinzheniye serbedarov $ Khora- 
sane has been translated into Persian by Karim 
Kishavarz with some additional notes and 
published in Farhang-i lrün-zamin, x, 1-4, 
1962. 

The author also uses numismatio materials, 
and in this breaks new ground. These are 
discussed in part m. Taken in conjunction 
with the written sources, they enable the 
author to establish the chronology of the 
dynasty more certainly and to show more 
clearly the fluctuations in 1te political control 
and religious policy. A list of published 
Sarbadànd and later llkhünid coins of 
Khurásàn and its environs and some un- 
published coins with & large number of 
Illustrations i8 given 1n an appendix. 

Part m consiste of a careful examination and 
reappraisal of the history of the Sarbadinds 
in the light of the available data. After 
sketching the disorders in Khurasin on the 
eve of the rise of the Sarbadarids, the author 
discusses the underlying causes of their revolt, 
refutes Petrushevskiy's thesis of class-warfare 
and racial and national conflict, and analyses 
the relationship of the Sarbadànds with the 
Ohipaimds and Jaliyirs and the alliance 
between Mas'ud, the second of the Sarbadarid 
rulers (who seized the throne in 738/1338), 
and the Shri shaykh Hasan Jari and his 
followers. He establishes the messianic 
nature of Hasan Jürl's movement, but the 
evidence for his aesertion of links with the 
futuwwa movement is less clear. He states 
(p.112) that Hasan Jūrs organization of e 
armed artisans and tradespeople was ‘ obedient 
to a discipline that was probably derived from 
the fuluwwa and devoted to a religious 
mission °, while on the next page he talks of 
* Hasan’s futuwwa organization’. The alliance 
between Mas'üd and Hasan Jüri was short- 
lived and the movement split into two wings, 
which prevented the establishment of a lasting 
or stable government. Faction finally brought 
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the Sarbad&ride to rum and they were ulti- 
mately extinguished by Timir. 

Part rv consists of a discussion of the 
political geography of the Sarbad&rid kingdom, 
which at its height consisted of Sabzavar, 
Nishépiir, Juvayn,  Jüjarm,  Isfari'In, 
D&mghán, Simnün, Jurg&n, and Astarabad. 


A. K. 8. LAMBTON 


Franz LÁszLÓ: Die Paralleloersson der 
Manusmrá im  Bhavisyapurana. 
(Abhandlungen fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Bd. xr, 2.) xiii, 198 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgenlan- 
dische Gesellschaft, Kommissions- 
verlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 1971. 
DM 48. 


The resemblance between the first section of 
the Bhavisyapurána and Manusmrit 1-11 has 
been known about for well over a century. 
The object of this monograph is to investigate 
for the first time the precise nature and 
extent of this similarity. 

First a verse-concordance of the two works 
is given, from which it is evident that BA. 1 is 
a considerably enlarged, and in parts re- 
arranged, version of Mn. 1-1, 72; also that 
some passages in Bh. 1 can be traced to other 
dharma-works and/or their commentaries. 
The concordance is followed by a close 
analysis of the passages common to Bh. and 
Mn., and a paraphrase is given of the passages 
not to be found in Mn. with their parallels in 
other works, where these can be found. The 
author then proceeds to the more complicated 
task of revealing the historical relationship of 
the two works. That BÀ. borrowed from Mn. 
is clear, but the unexpected absence in BA. of 
certain passages in Mn. suggests to Léászló 
that at the time of borrowing they did not 
yet form part of the Mn. This contradicta 
Bthler’s theory (SBE, xxv, pp. xvii f., xoti f.) 
that the Mn. 18 & metrical paraphrase of an 
earlier Manavadharmastira (of unproven 
existence) extracted at a fixed though un- 
certain date, and thereafter kept unaltered. 
László's analysis favours the inherently more 
probable view that the Mn. is a compilation 
from various sources, made at various dates, 
which iteelf underwent a gradual process of 
development. Such a situation hardly simpli- 
fies matters, so that it is only to be expected 
that the author's conjectures are cautious, 
his conclusions modest. The remainder of the 
book (pp. 109-04) gives the complete text, in 
romanized transcription, collated according to 
the principles enunciated by Kirfel in his 
Purina paticalaksana, Bonn, 1927, pp. xxi ff. 
Though of necessity based on the two un- 
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satisfactory editions of the Bh., this text will 
lighten the labour that still lies ahead, of 
preparing a critical edition. 

Altogether the author's handling of this 
complex and uncertain material is admirably 
therough as well as olear. He has shown that 
in spite of ite secondary nature, the Bh. 
contains much of interest, both in the history 
ani the content of ite text, for studente of 
dharma-literature. 


PETER KHOROOHE 


Bauno Dagens (ed. and tr): Maya- 
mata: traté sanskrit d'architecture. 
Première partie: ch. $ à zzv. (Publi- 
cations de l'Institut Frangais d'Indo- 
logie, No. 40—1.) [iii], 755 pp. 
Fondichéry : Institut Frangais d'Indo- 
logie, 1970. 


The welcome increase of interest in Hindu 
arskiteoture has inevitably led to necessary 
attention being paid to texte on temple 
architecture. It is true that secondary works 
of &n earlier period such as Stella Kramrisch's 
excellent Hindu temple (2 vols., Caleutta, 1946) 
aud T. A. Gopinatha Kao's Elements of Hindu 
fconography (4 vols., Madras, 1014, 1916) had 
embodied a great deal of material from the 
édpaédstras, but for critical editions and 
translations of most of theee we have had to 
wait until recent years. The text iteelf of 
Mayamata was edited by T. Ganapati Sastri 
ir the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series in 1919. 

The first part of Bruno Dagens's critical 
edition and translation of Mayamata is to be 
welcomed as an excellent instance of this 
modern development. It covers oh. i-xxv of 
tae text, and is preceded by an introduction 
taat covers the entire work. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Moyamata is that it meludes sections on 
s»oular architecture and on town-planning ; 
iss goope is therefore rather wide. We gather 
taat this text was the source for B. B. Dutt'a 
Down planning in anctent India (Caloutta, 
225). For the text of this portion, however, 
and for the interesting adAy&ya xxxi on pro- 
cessional rathas, one has to await the second 
part. 

However, since much of the earlier sections 
cf the treatise is concerned with definitions, 
we find a discussion of rdjadAüni (adhydya x, 
rv. 19-26) which is followed by definitions of 
other sites such as khelam and patianam, and 
ef markets, fortifications, and the like. 

A distinction is made between vasu and 
mätu, the work being described in oolophons 
a8 a vastuddstra, vastu being any place habitable 
>y immortals or mortals (see pp. 20, 34, 35). 
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The form vdstuédsira occurs only in the Tanjore 
recension; this is interesting in the light of 
the vdstupuruga litany (always with -à-) 
occurring in the Bangkok Grantha MSS. 
There is indeed a section on vdstupurusa 
(adhydya 7, vv. 49 ff.) 

Much of the rest of part x of this publication 
concerns details of ground-plans, of buildings 
and their ornament, and dimensions of 
portions thereof. 

There are appended a number of figures of 
geometric patterns relevant to the text. One 
would hope that, in part m, we will be given 
some plates illustrating how the propositions 
of Mayamata work out in practice. 

There is an exhaustive bibliography and an 
excellent index; also, and most welcome, a 
conspectus merorum (pp. 727-8). 

Part 1: of this excellent edition of Mayamata 
is awaited with great interest. 


J. R. MARR 


G. L. Trxxu: Persian poetry in Kashmir, 
1339-1846: an introduction. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications. 
Occasional Papers. Literature, No. 4.) 
xi, 321 pp. Berkeley, eto.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1971. $9.50. 
(English agente: IBEG Ltd. £4.80.) 


Outside the Indian subcontinent ıt is diffioult 
to arouse interest in the Indo-Persian poets of 
the sixteenth to eighteenth century: and this 
‘introduction’ of some 300 pp. is mainly 
concerned with only a small section of these. 
It proceeds in a pleasant enough anecdotal 
style, reflecting the tadAkiras from whioh its 
information is taken and reminiscent of the 
slacker passages in E. G. Browne’s Literary 
history of Persia. The survey is a little un- 
balanced. If, as he profeeses, the author is 
concerned with ‘ Irano-Kashmiri inter-rela- 
tions’, why are immigrant poets—some of 
them major seventeenth-century Persian 
literary figures (e.g. 'Urfi, Quds!, Kalim, 
Talib Amuli}—who came to Kashmir, wrote 
verses in praise of the vale and ita flora, and 
in some cases settled and died there, almost 
unmentioned except when it comes to their 
contacts with native-born Kashmiris? (For 
a good short modern survey and anthology 
which includes these immigrant poete, see 
Khwaja ‘Abd al-Hamid 'Irf&n Tadhkira-yi 
shu'arü-yi parst-zaban-i Kashmir, Tehran, 
Shamsi 1335/1950—7, not listed in the biblio- 
graphy.) Among the Kashmir-born, Tikku 
omite any proper notice of Muhsin Fanf on the 
grounds that he is preparing a separate study 
of this post. He accepts en passant (pp. 88-9) 
the often questioned and improbable attribu- 
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tion of the JDabistán-i madkāhib to Fant. 
8. A. H. ‘Abidi’s edition of F&nI's narrative 
poems (Mathnaviydt-+ Fani, Srinagar, 1964) 
is omitted from the bibliography, as 18 also 
the monumental five-volume Tadhkira-yi 
shu‘ard-yi Kashmir, edited and compiled by 
Sayyid Husim al-Din Rashidi, published in 
recent years by the Bazm-i Iqbal, Lahore: 
but perhaps this last may not have reached 
Tikku. 


Tikku has already published an anthology 
of tho poete he surveys (Pürsi-sarüyán-i 
Kashmir, Tehran, 1963). ‘ The present study ’, 
it is stated in the preface, ‘is intended to 
investigate the problems confronting the 
Kashmiri and Iranian readers in the context 
of Irano-Kashmiri inter-relations ' (p. vu). It 
might have been more useful to these if it had 
been published in Persian or even in Kashmiri, 
but fortunately the Persian originals of all 
‘Tikku’s translations are given at the end of the 
volume. In it there is interesting and curious 
matter for the casual reader, and if it leads 
some Western students to direct their attention 
to the culture of Kashmir in the Muslim period, 
its publication in English will be justified. 


SIMON DIGBY 


S. A. I. Temz (ed.): Persian letters of 
Ghalib. lxiv, 122 pp., front., 6 plates. 
Bombay, eto.: Asia Publishing House 
for Ghalib Academy, New Delhi, 
[91969]. £2.50. 


This comparatively valuable item in the 
spate of recent GAalibiana represente a hitherto 
unpublished collection of Persian letters of 
the poet, from a single known MS in the 
National Archives, New Delhi. Thirty-two 
letters by Ghalib (of which only eight appear 
in Panj Ghang) and two short prose narratives 
by him all refer to the years A.D. 1827-9, 
when Ghühb was travelling towards or residing 
in Calcutta in connexion with the prosecution 
of his family lawsuit. 

Ghülib's trip to Caleutta was one of the 
most interesting periods of his life and had & 
great influence on his subsequent development : 
this collection sheds further light on it. The 
lithographic transcription of the Persian text 
is as satisfactory as can be expected from ae 
katib in Delhi to-day. Or the five damima 
(which are the ‘ appendices ' referred to in the 
English introduction) it is not made clear that 
the first two are transcribed from the MS itself, 
whereas the other three, of which photographs 
are also provided, are of the original documents 
of Ghiélib’s lawsuit, presumably also in the 
National Archives. 

The introduction of the late S. A. I. Tirmizi 
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contains a competent and ively account of 
Ghalb’s visit to Caloutta. It is interesting that 
he argues that, contrary to zhe opimon of Sir 
John Maloolm given in evidence in 1830 
which was responsible for the decision of the 
case against Ghalib, there are some grounds 
for Ghalib’s contention thai the signature of 
Lord Lake on the dooument of 7 June 1806 
was a forgery. 
SIMON DIGBY 


K. D. Bzancava (ed.): Descriptive list 
of secret department records. Vol. 11: 
1776—80. xv, 406 pp. Delhi: Manager 
of Publications, Government of India, 
for the National Archives of India, 
1969. Rs. 35.75. 


For reasons of economy ihe Government of 
India's Committee on Arohival Legislation 
recommended in 1960 that descriptive liste of 
official proceedings should be produced instead 
of indexes. Desoriptive lista had been pro- 
duced earlier in the present century, but their 
publication was suspended in 1918. The new 
policy involved a resumption of former 
practice, and the present volume follows the 
first list of seoret department records which 
covered the years from 17€3 to 1775 and was 
published in 1918. Scholara should not be 
greatly inconvenienced as she volume iteelf is 
well indexed. 

However, if reasons of eocnomy ever dictated 
a choice between the publication of descriptive 
hste and the publication of selections of 
documents, the latter shculd surely be pre- 
ferred, as we argued when we first took note 
of the new poltoy.! 

Both types of publication seem to take an 
equally long time to reach this country. 


K. A. BALLHATOHET 


SrrA Ram Komi (ed): Fort Willtam— 
India House correspondence and other 
contemporary papers relating thereto 
(military serves). VoL xx1 : 1797-1800. 
(Indian Records Series.) ^ xxxv, 
550 pp., 6 plates. Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, Government of India, 
for the National Archives of India, 
1969. Rs. 25. 


Another volume has been added to the 
Indian Records Series, end again one must 
salute the enterprise of the National Archives 
of India. The series will be generally recognized 


1 BSO AB, xxv, 8, 1962, 655-6. 
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as an impressive achievement of Indian 
scholarship, and although some volumes will 
necessarily seem more significant than others 
none can be ignored by the serious student of 
this period. Much of the present volume 1s 
taken up with detailed questions of military 
reorganization, particularly as they affected 
the interests of the Company’s European 
officers. But some issues of more general 
significance can be identified. As in other 
aspecte of policy, the Court of Directors in 
London will enunciate firm prineiples of 
political wisdom while the Government of 
Fort Wiliam in Bengal will evade compliance 
by citing irrefutable arguments of political 
expediency. The authorities in London con- 
tinue to disapprove of the recruitment of 
Indians to the artillery as politically dangerous 
while the authorities in Calcutta continue to 
maintain that the Company cannot fight ite 
wars without Indian artillerymen. 

With regard to the publication date given 
on the title-page, the National Archivea state 
(in & letter dated 27 July 1971) ' The year of 
publication given ... is 1869, but that is 
actually the date when the print order for 
that page was given’. 


K, A. BALLHATOH ET 


CHITTARANJAN BINHA : The Indian osen 
judiciary in making, 1800-33. xi, 
209 pp., map. New Delhi: Mun- 
shiram Manoharlal, 1971. Rs. 27. 


Originally a London Ph.D. thesis (a fact 
which is nowhere revealed by the author), 
this book has a subject of some importance. 
The author rightly claims that he is the first 
to have studied it in the unpublished pro- 
ceedings of the Bengal government, which are 
available in duplicate in the India Office 
Records. The result is a remterpretation of 
some significant issues. Sinha argues, against 
Stokes, that Utilitarian ideas had httle 
influence on judicial reform, which was 
mainly determined by the necessities of the 
Indian situation. Similarly, Imtiaz Husain, 
in another London Ph.D. thesis has argued 
that revenue policy arose from Indian experi- 
enoe rather than from Utilitarian economics. 

More generaly the work of theee young 
Boholars can be seen as part of a growing 
tendency to look to the Indian aspects of 
modern Indian history. Sinha is studying not 


1 E. T. Stokes, The English Utilitarians and 
India, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1950. 

‘Imtiaz Husain, Land revenue policy in 
North India: the Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces, 1801-1833, Calcutta, 1967. 
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only the extent to which British policy was 
shaped by Indian circumstances but also ita 
implheations for Indian soetety. At certain 
pointe he 18 able to identify the social groups 
from which Indians were reoruited to judicial 
posts. But only at certain pointe, for he has 
to depend upon statistics assembled in the 
course of various official inquiries. 

The next stage in research, not only in thie 
but in many other fields of Indian history, 
must be m Indian archives, where the student 
can pursue his own inquiries instead of relying 
upon the irregular and imperfect statistics 
which a government might on occasion decide 
to assemble. For many of the most important 
topics the opportunity for a period of research 
in India has now become as necessary for 
historians as it has always been for anthro- 
pologiste, This has financial implications 
which should be seriously considered at a time 
when growing numbers of young British 
studente are beginning research in Indian 
history. 

E. A. BALLHATOHRT 


Prum NARAIN : Press and politics in 
India, 1885-1905. xi, 321 pp. Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1970. Rs. 35. 


The press qua political institution is an 
interesting and potentially rewarding field for 
investigation. Press and polstics, however, 
raised an uncomfortable doubt in this re- 
viewer's mind aa to whether its inspiration did 
not largely demve from the convenient 
availability of source material, in particular 
the Reports on Native Newspapers. The titles 
of a majority of the chapters Imk ‘ the press’ 
conjunctivally with large political topics. Thus 
there is ‘The press and the foreign policy’, 
‘Government and the press’, and so forth. 
Prem Narain’s panorama is wide for he scans 
most issues of importance but this compre- 
hensiveness is achieved at the cost of some 
depth. For instance, the 45 pp. chapter on 
‘The prees and general administration’ 
attempta to cover agitation for the separation 
of executive and judiciary, trial by jury, police 
misdemeanours, racial discrimmation, volun- 
teering, plantation labour, indianization of 
the publio services, education, the Hindi/ 
Urdu controversy, and the 1901 Universities 
Commisaion. 

Prem Narsin certainly offers an extensive 
and weighty conspectus of contemporary 
editorial comment. But the significance of 
much of this material remains elusive since 
the presa itself does not come under sufficiently 
close scrutiny. What, in faot, is lacking is a 
sharp and sustained focus on the character of 
the press as an institution and on the role of 
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this institution in society. Little light is thrown 
on such questions as the nature of the finances 
of vernacular newspapers and who were their 
owners, editors, and readers. It is not until his 
brief concluding chapter that Prem Narain 
makes some generalizations such as that ‘ The 
editor of a vernacular paper was comparatively 
lees educated than his counterpart m the 
English language paper. He also belonged to a 
lees respectable and less well-to-do section of 
society ' (p. 283) and ‘ The throbbing pulse of 
the country, therefore, was best reflected in the 
vernacular prese ' (p. 287). Little in the way of 
fresh evidence ia produced in support of these 
assertions. This 1s disappointing in a study of 
an institution the principal significance of 
which was ite function as an organ of opinion 
and communication within a society that was 
experiencing novel processes of somal and 
political change. 
J. M. COMPTON 


South Asta: Journal of South Asian 
Studies, No. 1. [iv], 160 pp. Ned- 
lands, Western Australia: University 
of Western Australia Press for the 
South Asian Studies Association of 
Australia and New Zealand, 1971. 
A$6. 


This journal provides encouraging evidence 
of the growth of South Asian studies in 
Australasia. It 1s published under the auspices 
of the South Asian Studies Association of 
Australia and New Zealand, which was 
founded in 1969. Professor A. L. Basham is 
the President of the Association. The editor 
of the journal is a historian, Dr. H. F. Owen, 
and the reviews editor is another historian, 
Dr. J. C. Masselos, but one of the three associate 
editors is an anthropologist, and some other 
disciplines are represented on an Editorial 
Board of seven members. Curiously, the 
editors themselves do not seem to be members 
of the Editorial Board, but clearly they will 
not lack advice and support. Their first iasue 
contains scholarly contributions from a Sans- 
kritist, an anthropolgist, an economist, o 
geographer, and several historians. 

“News and notes’ ocoupy the last 18 pp.: 
various institutions have contributed miscel- 
laneous information about the state of South® 
Asian studies. Much of this ıs of general 
interest, but complicated explanations of 
teaching arrangements for undergraduate 
courses suggest the need for an editorial knife. 
One of the most useful items is an analysis 
of the private papers recently acquired by the 
Indian National Archives, including those 
which have been microfilmed. This should 
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remind British scholars that there is still no 
attempt to exchange information about micro- 
filming activities ın this country—or to work 
out & common policy which will ensure the 
most effective use of the limited funds available 
here. 

The editors invite scholars abroad to submit 
articles and news of work in progress. They 
hope that their journal will thus become inter- 
national in scope. We welcome their initiative 
and applaud their aims. 


K. A. BALLHATOHET 


GerALD Morgan: Ney Elias: explorer 
and envoy extraordinary in high Asta. 


294 pp., front., 10 plates. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1971. 
£4.50. 


Ney Elias is one of the least well known of 
Victorian British travellers in Asia, Apart 
from four papers, in the Journal of the North 
Ohina Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
the Geographical Journal, on his early journeys 
in the 1860’s in China and Mongoha, he left 
no account of his adventures, his other writings 
bemg scholarly historical works on the Shan 
States, Afghanistan, and eastern Turkistan. 
Until the present book by his nephew, Gerald 
Morgan, no biography of Elias has been 
attempted. Yet, both in the extent of his 
travels and in their importance to British 
imperial history, Elias certainly ranks on a 
level with Younghusband, Forsyth, Shaw, and 
George Soott. A brief summary of his career 
makes this point clearly enough. 

In the 1860's Elias explored the course of 
the Yellow River in China and travelled 
across western Mongolia from Peking to 
Siberia. In 1874-5 Elias was attached to the 
Burma-Yunnan Mission which was to have 
important consequences for Sino-British rela- 
tions in that the killing of one of its members, 
Margary, while on Chinese soil was to lead to 
the Chefoo Convention of 1876 which mgnifi- 
cantly strengthened foreign treaty rights in 
China. In 1879 Eliass visited Yarkand and 
again in 1880. In 1885 he was once more in 
Chinese Turkistan (now called Smkiang) on 
behalf of the Government of India and then 
undertook an adventurous crossing of the 

Pamir into Afghanistan from the Tarim Basin. 
In 1889 Elias was on the Sikkim-Tibet border 
as part of the British delegation which negoti- 
ated the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1890 
defining the border between the Indian and 
Chinese spheres of influence in the Himalaya, 
and to this day this is the only section of the 
Sino-Indian border ever to have been delimited 
by formal bilateral Sino-Indian agreement. 
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Immediately after completion of his work in 
Sikkim, Ehas joined the Anglo-Siamese 
Boundary Commission as Chief Commissioner. 
In 1891 he was appointed British Consul- 
General at Mashhad in north-eastern Persia ; 
and this post he retained until his retirement 
on grounds of ill health in 1896. He died in 
London in 1897. 

Here are the bare bones of the career of a 
man who was certainly a major figure in the 
creation of the boundaries of the British 
Indian Empire in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. Gerald Morgan’s account 
provides a great deal of flesh to the story. 
It is not & scholar’s book in the sense that it is 
entirely uncluttered with footnotes; but it is 
easy to read and will certainly be of great 
value to any student of British Indian foreign 
policy. 

ALASTAIR LAMB 


Louis Liasri (ed.): Histoire secrète des 
Mongols. (Monuments, Linguae Mon- 
golicae Collecta, 1) 265 pp. Buda- 
pest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1971. £2. 

Lour LrisgTI: Monuments préclas- 
siques. 1. X1II* et XIV* siècles. (Indices 
Verborum Linguae Mongolicae Monu- 
mentis Traditorum, 1.) [ii], 169 pp. 
Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1970. 
£1.10. 


Bince 1963 the Inner Asian Institute in 
Budapest, under ite director Academician 
Ligeti, has been issuing under the general 
title of Mongol Nyelvemiékiár ‘ Collection of 
Monumenta of the Mongol Language ' versions 
in transoription of the more important texte 
in the Mongol language of the thirteenth- 
seventeenth centuries. These booklets, of 
which the reviewer has seen 15, were generously 
presented to a number of interested scholars, 
but enjoyed a very limited circulation, being 
reproduced in editions of no more than between 
50 and 100 copies each. A second series, oon- 
sisting of vocabularies to the texte, began to 
be issued in 1968. 

The publishing house of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences has now started to reissue 
these text editions and vocabularies on & 
commercial basis. The original introductions, 
which were in Hungarian, are appearing in 
French, while the books themselves are coming 
out in a different sequence. It is proposed to 
publish all available texts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and specimens of the 
literature of the following two centuries, 
together with complete vocabularies, which in 
their turn will serve as the basis of a dictionary 
of Middle Mongol. A particularly welcome 
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feature of the vocabularies is the fact that 
reference will be made to all occurrences of 
words and expressions listed. It has always 
been & matter of regret that Haenisch's other- 
wise excellent dictionary to the ‘ Secret 
history ' was, in this respect, incomplete. 

The two original series were of great interest 
to those lucky enough to have aoceas to them, 
and the revised versions will be sure of & 
weloome. 


C. B. B. 


Irvine Yuouune Lo: Hein Ch s-ohi. 
(Twayne's World Authors Series: a 
Survey of the World’s Literature, 
169.) 194 pp. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, Inc., [1971]. 


In the past decade, the study of Chinese 
poetry in the English-speaking world has 
moved from amateurish appreciation to pro- 
fessional oriticiam. Although relics of the 
former have by no means disappeared, 
specimens of the latter are, happily, on the 
inorease, and it is to this latter category that 
Lo's book belongs. 

The subject of the book, Hsin Ch'i-ohi 
(1140-1207), is one of the greatest writers of 
the iz'u (' lyric’ or ‘ poetry in lyric metres’), 
and has been extensively studied by Chinese 
scholars. It is, therefore, good to have a 
competent study of him in English. After two 
introductory chapters, in which Lo gives 
concise accounts of the poet’s life and times 
and of the evolution of the fs‘ as a poetic 
genre, he devotes the remaining four chapters 
that make up the main body of the book to 
discussions on Hsin'a lyrics from both a 
thematio and  atyliatio point of view. Ch. iii, 
after describing Chinese concepts of and 
attitudes to heroism and patriotism, demon- 
strates how Hain expressed his own heroic and 
patriotic sentiments in his lyrice, and how he 
applied historical material to his own situation 
m life and the times in which he lived. Ch. iv 
discusses Hsin’s response to Nature and his use 
of Nature imagery, against the baokground of 
the development of Nature poetry in Chinese 
in general and the philosophical assumptions 
underlying Chinese eremitism. In oh. v, 
aspeots of Hsin’s style and his imitation of 
earlier poets are treated in some detail; and 
in the final chapter the more intelleotual 
elements of Hain’s pootry—paradox, wit, and 
allusion —are examined. 

Altogether 39 of Hsin's lyrics are translated, 
annotated, and analysed in this book. The 
translations are accurate and readable, and 
the notes adequate. In brief, combining con- 
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scientious scholarship with critical sophistica- 
tion, this book may be recommended to all 
students of Chinese literature. 


JAMES J. Y. LIU 


OI-KAN Yur HASHIMOTO: Studies $n 
Yüe dialects, 1. Phonology of Oan- 
tonese. (Princoton-Cambridge Studies 
in Chinese ics, HL) xxiii, 
755 pp., 6 maps [in end-pocket]. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1972. 
£9.40. 


This book is the first volume of a planned 
series of studies on the Yue dialeote of Chinese. 
Many of the dialeote have been little studied, 
but Cantonese, the ‘ norm of the group’, has 
received much attention from linguists. The 
phonology of Cantonese forms the subject of 
this volume, treatment of its vocabulary and 
syntax being reserved for later volumes in the 
series. 

There is a long introduction which attempts 
to isolate those aspects which distinguish the 
Yue dialects from other forms of Chinese, 
though such is the present state of our know- 
ledge of the group that the classification is by 
no means complete. As the author points out 
on p. 47 there is little more than piecemeal 
information for most of the dialects. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to 
setting out in tabular form the sounds of 
Cantonese. Some 200 pp. of oh. iv consist of & 
syllabary arranged according to modern 
phonetic principles, while a further 200 pp. 
of oh. v arrange the syllables in the frame of 
Ancient Chinese sound categories. Ch. it 
gives a olear phonetic description of the 
dialect, and oh. iii discusses ite phonological 
system, using the theory of generative 
grammar as a base. 


HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Epwarp H. Sonarer: Shore of pearls. 
ix, 173 pp., 3 maps [on endpapers]. 
Berkeley and London: University of 
California Press, 1970. $7. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. 67s.) 


This is a book to be judged by its literary 
quality no lees than by ita scholarship and 
fund of information. In all these respeots it 18 
excellent and most pleasurable, often poetio. 
Five chapters, ‘ History’, ‘ Nature’, ‘ Abori- 
gines’, ‘ Traffic’, ‘ Exiles, Hell or Heaven’, 
anthologize fact and fancy about Hainan from 
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Chinese literature of Sung and earlier origin 
and from recent European literature. First 
militarily ocoupied by the Chinese in 270 B.O., 
then fully taken over sdmunistratively in 
A.D. 622, this island has never been of military 
or of great commercial importance. Latterly 
ib was a convenient place of exile. There 
educated Chinese, notably Su Tung-p‘o, were 
in olose contact with real barbarians, whose 
adaptation to Chinese modes m Tang times 
and later was, away from the shore itself at 
least, only skin-deep. Schafer might be 
suspected of surviving from the sixteenth 
century, such is his pleasure in compiling 
unusual things, so completely does he revive 
the spirit of credulity in re-weeving the veil 
of romance which Chinese authors sometimes 
throw over this ‘paradise to be realised’, 
this ‘wet, orohidaceous, mysterious’ land. 
The factual part of the work is impeccably 
documented. Dealing with a confined subject, 
this book is inevitably lesa original than the 
author’s earher works. Its bibliography begins 
with a decade of enthusiastic writing by 
Robert Swinhoe m the 1870’s. The literature 
is mainly given to flora and fauna, the selection 
of theae made by the present author accounting 
for his most evocative passages of prose. 
Mangosteen and lemon are the chief fruits, 
and gold and aloes-wood were the chief exports. 
Flos, gnata, and earthworms cooked in 
bamboo tubes were fine meats. Despite his 
sustained effort, and some good translations 
from prose and verse (mainly of Su Shih and 
his son), Schafer just fails, however, to convince 
us that Hainan was quite the real embodiment 
of romance that he would have us believe in 
the thought of educated Chinese, and not only 
vivid material for the usual contrast of town 
and country life, tinged with self-pity or 
poignant with too keenly felt contentment. 
There are signs of editing a trifle below the 
author’s standard, in nine misprints which 
disfigure a work that 1s otherwise a model of 
American printing. In two passages of Latin 
quoted on p. 47 there is a mistake in the 
transcription of one and in the translation of 
the other. Bontius’ elegant hexameter does 
not suppose that the apples of the Hesperides 
joined the Hainan ‘ diagnostics of paradise ’ ! 
Schafer and his literary informants do not 
go much into questions of spiritual or material 

e culture among the Hainanese. One might add 
that as late as the Yuan period the inland 
farmers of the island were reported to be using 
stone tools. 


WILLIAM WATSON 


TMMANURL C. Y. Hat (ed): Readings in 
modern Chinese history. x, TOL pp. 
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New York, eto.: Oxford University 
Press, 1971. £3.30. 


In this book Hsu has gathered together a 
mass of material on the history of China from 
1800 up to and including the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. It is intended as a companion reader to 
the author's The rise of modern China which 
was published in 1970. 

The material consiste of articles, translated 
dooumenta, and selections from books, and is 
arranged into broad chronological divisions 
topically subdivided. The historical coverage 
is not full, nor is it weighted equally for all 
periods, the period 1600-1800, for example, 
being understandably less well represented 
than later eras. Most of the material is readily 
available in its original form. 

It is a little difficult to assess the usefulness 
of booke of this nature. The readings are not 
selected for their readability, so the sixth- 
form general studies / intelligent layman 
market is unlikely to be attracted. Research 
students and even undergraduates in history, 
on the other hand, could hardly be satisfied 
with this piecemeal fare. 


HUGH D. R. BAKHE 


JEROME ALAN CUOHEN (ed.: Contem- 
porary Chinese law: research problems 
and perspectives. (Harvard Studies in 
East Asian Law, 4.) xii, 380 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. £4.75.) 


This book contains a selection of papers, 
most of which were written for a conference 
on the methodological approaches to the 
study of modern Chinese law, held in Bermuda 
in 1967. Like go many collections of ita kind, 
it gives the impression of having been 
published in order to have a publication rather 
than in order to express a coherent idea or 
purpose. None the less, it contains some 
stimulating papers, and it is convenient to 
find them assembled in a single volume. 

The papers of most general interest are 
those which go beyond the confines of method- 
ology to consider matters of substance: 
Stanley Lubman’s consideration of the political 
and administrative pressures on the contract 
system, M. J. Meijer's exegesis of the Marriage 
Law of 1950 and Harold Berman’s discussion 
of Chinese law from the Soviet view-point 
(admirably complemented by George Gins- 
burgs’s survey of the Soviet literature on the 
subject) are outstanding. 

On the more technical plane, the guide to 
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Chinese legal literature since 1949, by T. T. 
Heis of the Library of Congress, deserves 
special mention; it will be of value to studente 
of every aspect of modern Chinese sooiety 
which has been affected by governmental 
regulation. There are useful articles on the 
history and derivation of Chinese legal terms, 
on Japanese writing about Chinese law, and 
on Chinese attitudes to such diverse subjects 
as penology and international law. Even the 
minutiae of interviews with refugees in Hong 
Kong who have had contact (of one sort or 
another) with the Chinese legal system are 
given an airing. 

Despite its lack of a central theme, the 
collection has been edited with care and skill, 
and it is most handsomely produced; it is & 


pity that ıt is so expensive. 


A. B. DIOKS 


Jonn J. STEPHAN : Sakhalin: a Mon 
xiv, 240pp., 7 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971. £3.76. 


The marginal geographical position of 
Sakhahn to the north of Japan has been 
matched by ite insignificance in the conscious- 
næs of most historians. Sparsely populated 
and possessing an inhospitable climate, it was 
a large but ill-defined backwater until the 
nineteenth century, and even when a growing 
recognition of ite strategic importance and 
potential mineral wealth made it a contested 
area between Japan and Russia, it remained. 
& largely unknown frontier island. Since the 
determined Soviet take-over of Sakhalin after 
Japan's defeat in 1945 it has undergone con- 
siderable change and development, but is 
even more cut off from the outside world than 
before. Ita study has been held back, not 
only by its peripheral nature, but also by the 
language difficulty presented by the island’s 
divided history. Now, however, Dr. Stephan, 
a young American scholar, has made good use 
of his command of Japanese and Russian to 
write the first comprehensive survey of 
Sakhalin’s history. With exceptional thorough- 
ness he has combed libraries in various 
countries for journals or memoirs containing 
reference to Sakhalin, and these sources have 
been supplemented by an extensive array of 
official publications. The result is a readable 
and well-balanced account which steers a 
careful course between the propagandistic 
works produced by Japanese before 1945 and 
by Russians for more than half a century. If 
Sakhalin stil seems of limited interest, ita 
history does throw light on a number of 
important issues in East Asian history. The 
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archaeological discoveries which the author 
summarizes and assesses are of relevance to 
the tangled question of prehistorio racial 
migration in and around Japan, and he 
performs a useful service by devoting a 
chapter to the hitherto little-known tributary 
relationship between Sakhalin and China 
which lasted from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. There is also a fascinating 
account of the difficulties which early explorers 
encountered in mappmg Sakhalin and the 
long uncertainty as to whether it was an 
island or a peninsula. The core of the book, 
however, concerns the long rivalry between 
Japan and Russia and ther not always 
succesaful colonizing efforta. These chapters 
should help to restore to something nearer its 
proper importance the problem of Russo- 
Japanese relations in the years between 1905 
and 1945. From the point of view of the 
student of Japanese history a more detailed 
account of Japanese government polioy- 
making would have been welcome, as would 
a comparison with Japanese colonization in 
the neighbouring Kunles. Nevertheless, with 
its inclusion of various social and cultural 
aspects of Japanese and Russian hfe in 
Sakhalin, this is an admirably broad survey, 
which arouses expectations of more detailed 
investigations at a later date. 


B. L. SIMS 
Pane B. YAMPOLSKY (tr): The Zen 
master Hakuin: selected writings. 


(Records of Civilization : Sources and 
Studies, No. xxxvi.) xv, 253 pp. 
New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1971. $10, £4.75. 


Little has been written ın English on the 
celebrated  Hakuim, scholar, Master, and 
popularizer of Zen. Still less of his writing 
has been translated. Yampolsky’s translations 
(of the Orategama, the Yabuköj, and the 
Hebichigo) will be warmly welcomed by 
Western students of Zen, and also by Japano- 
logists generally. Though representing only a 
fraction of Hakuin's output, they contain 
much of great interest—discussions of the 
stages of meditation and of the function of 


'koan (including exposition of the value of sucl® 


famous ones as the mu and the kóan of the 
‘sound of the single hand’), advice to rulers, 
castigation of Zen monks whose easy-going 
ways bring discredit on Zen iteelf, and eloquent 
hymns to the difficulty and splendour of the 
Zen experience. The translations are pleasantly 
readable, doing wonders with the obscurities 
of Hakuin’s style. Yampolsky has clearly 
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laboured hard to make them as accurate as 
possible; as a pioneer in the field, he admite 
with due humihty that he has been hampered 
by the lack of good annotated editions, but has 
made good use of all that were available. His 
introduction gives a suocinob and useful 
account of Hakuin’s life and his place in 
Rinzai Zen. An appendix listing Hakuin’s 
works, a bibliography, and a very full index 
complete the book. 


KENNETH STRONG 


Datserz T. Suzuxi: Sengat, the Zen 
master. [Edited by] Eva van Hoboken. 
xix, 191 pp. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1971. £4. 


Zen delights in paradox and the unexpected. 
Perhaps, therefore, one should not complain 
that the title of this compilation may be some- 
what misleading, at least to the uninitiated : 
it offers no full-length treatment either of 
Sengai's life or of his Zen. It consiste instead 
of excellent reproductions, on art paper, of 
128 of the famous monk-poet-artist-sage- 
humorist’s ink drawings—which were in a real 
sense both his life and his Zen—with a short 
commentary on each by Suzuki, who also 
writes a helpful 17 pp. ‘Introduction to 
Sengai'. The selection of drawings is based on 
the collection of Sengai’s work that was 
exhibited in several European cities in 1961-4. 
Herbert Read contributes a brief but 
memorable preface; Bazo Idemiten, an 
account of the origin of the Sengai exhibitions 
and of this volume, entitled, like the revela- 
tions of some Japanese reincarnation of Pooh, 
* Sengai’s drawings and myself’; Basil Gray, 
a note on ‘Sengai and his predecessors ’. 
Mrs. van Hoboken has edited the whole. 

All who have at some time enjoyed or been 
intrigued by Sengai’s pictorial fusion of art, 
religion, humour, and the everyday, whether 
through exhibitions of his work, the admirable 
Songai calendars distributed for so many 
years by Idemitsu, or examples in other 
books, will be grateful for this beautifully 
produced volume. It brings within two covers 
80 much that otherwise one could not hope to 
savour repeatedly and at leisure. Much 
*rouble—or loving care—has been spent on ite 
production. Suxuki’s explanations and inter- 
pretations are illummating without deflecting 
attention from their subject; some might 
say he gives too little help, but perhaps it is 
just as well that plenty of scope is left for the 
reader's imagination to work on the drawings. 
Sengai himself warns, typically and delight- 
fully, against a too academic approach : 
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‘ This play of mine with the brush and ink 
Is neither [to be taken as] calligraphy nor 
drawing. 
Yet in the hands of common-minded people, 
It beoomes [mere] calligraphy and [mere] 
Humbly, 
Kógai (Sengai) ' (p. 25). 


The Sengai humour comes across in plenty. 
One misprint, in & prominent place, would 
have made him chuokle: on the front flap of 
the dust-jacket, his full name (Gibon Sengal) 
appears as Gibbon Sengai. 


KENNETH STRONG 


Rurg LINgART: Ishikawa Takuboku 
und der japanische Naturalismus: en 
Beitrag zur Ergünzung des Takuboku- 
Bildes in der japansschen Literatur- 
geschichte. (Beiträge zur Japanologie, 
Bd. 8.) xiii, 348 pp. Wien: Institut 
für Japanologie an der Universitat 
Wien, 1971. 


The name of the Meiji writer Ishikawa 
Takuboku is known to many Western readers 
from the translations of his Römaji nikki and 
& few of his poems in Donald Keene's Anthology 
of modern Japanese literature, and from the 
three small volumes of translations of his 
poetry published in Japan. He is & tantalizing 
figure: very Japanese in his peouliar brand of 
delicate sentimentality; very modern in the 
self-examination of the Romaji nikki and in 
the perceptiveness of a famous oritical essay on 
the spirit of the age (' Jidas heisoku no genjo `), 
brief extraote from which figure in many 
Japanese anthologies and literary histories of 
the modern period. Ruth Limhart’s mono- 
grapk will make it easier for the Western 
student to arrive at something like a rounded 
picture of this sensitive, earnest, and muoh- 
suffering spirit. Her work is careful and 
thorough. After a concise account of Taku- 
boku'a early leanings towards romanticism 
under the spell first of Takayama Chogyü 
and then of the Mydjd school, she develops 
her central theme—the influence on Takuboku 
of the theory and practice of the Japanese 
naturaliste, which drove him to experiment 
with novel-writing and modified the diction 
and style of his poetry. An introductory 
desoription of Japanese naturalism, its origina, 
theorles, and representative works (a useful 
section; little systematio study of Japanese 
naturalism has been attempted in European 
languages, and one is grateful to Ruth Linhart 
for reduaing to manageable size and readability 
the many verbose Japanese analyses of the 
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subject) is followed by an examination of ite 
affect on his attitude to life, on his literary 
ideas, and finally on his novels, shi, and 
tanka. From this study emerge the powerful 
attraction naturalism exerted on Takuboku, 
the olarity with which his oritical pense 
perceived its limitations, and lastly the extent 
of the lingering romanticism (of a very 
Japanese kind) and sentimentality which made 
it impossible for him to transcend those 
limitations. The monograph (apparently a 
doctoral thesis) concludes with a biographical 
summary (following the Japanese nenpu 
system), an extensive bibliography, an index, 
and summaries of the theme in English and 
Japanese. This reproduction of a typescript 
is flimsily bound, with a paper cover. 


KENNETH STRONG 


Davi» Wuere (ed): Meiji Japan's 
centennial: aspects of polsitscal thought 
and action. (Studies on Asia, Second 
Series (Vol. 1—1968).) xiii, 105 pp. 
Lawrence, eto.: University Press of 
Kansas, [1971]. $5. 


This small volume consists of papers 
presented at the 1968 meeting of the Midweet 
Conference on Asian Affairs. It begins with a 
thoughtful general discussion of the Meiji 
Restoration by Marius Jansen, concentrating 
on the nature and role of Restoration leader- 
ship. There follows an account by Sidney 
Brown of Okubo Toshimichi’s assassination 
in 1878, which provides an interesting analysis 
of the background and attitudes of the 
assassina, who came from the former Kaga 
domain. A paper by Barbara Teters on the 
Otsu affair, in which an ex-samurai policeman, 
acting alone, made an unsuooeeaful attempt to 
assassinate Crown Prince Nicholas of Russia in 
May 1891, concentrates, not on the prisoner, 
but on the judges who tried him, and in 
partioular on the pressuree—also unsuccessful 
—whioh the government put on them with a 
view to obtaining a death sentence, as a means 
of moderating Russian indignation. Finally, 
there are two papers which treat Japan’s 
influence in neighbouring areas in the late 
Meiji period: one a brief account by Frank F. 
Wong of the extent to which Chinese reformers 
were influenoed by the model of the Meiji 
Constitution in the years immediately before 
the 1911 Revolution; the other a more detailed 
study by E. Thadeus Flood of some totally 
unsuccessful Japanese attempts to promote 
emigration to Siam, chiefly in 1893-5. In sum 
itis an interesting volume, if not & particularly 
coherent one, and it is likely to prove useful 
in a number of ways to students of the Meiji 
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period. All the contributions to 16 are at a 
high level of academic competence. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


Joun M. RosxwrELD and BSnuünmnó 
Baumana: Traditions of Japanese 
art: selections from the Kimiko and 
John Powers collection. [i], 393 pp., 
19 plates. [Cambridge, Mass.]: Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University, 
1970. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £8.25.) 


The Powers collection of Japanese art was 
made available for study by studente at 
Harvard University and was on extended 
exhibition in the Fogg Museum of Art in 
1969-70. This made poseible, even necessary, 
the preparation of a scholarly catalogue and 
one which would be of special use to the 
Studente of Japanese art at Harvard. The 
resulting work is a curious combination of 
strictly scholarly description and annotation 
with a mildly popular continuo which links 
the groupe of material. Buddhist art is divided 
into an ‘ Ancient epoch (500-1200 a.p.)’ and 
‘Middle Ages (1200-1600 a.p.)’; this is 
followed by ‘ Arta related to the Zen seot’ 
divided into seusboku-ga, ceramics of the tes- 
ceremony, and Zenga. There then follows a 
section of what Langdon Warner called ‘ the 
great decorators’ Kéeteu, Bótateu, and their 
tradition, next Bunjin-ga, succeeded by 
‘ Genre themes in painting and the decorative 
arts’, the final section beng rather grandly 
entitled ‘ Archaeological material’, which in 
the event tarned out to consist of a bronze 
mirror and a Sue ware flask. There is a useful 
well-controlled glossary but unfortunately no 
index, which is perhaps the most deeply felt 
want for this careful work. A great opportunity 
seems here to have been allowed to slip for the 
exploitation of much new and interesting 
material. There is a great deal of useful in- 
formation for studente, but the discourage- 
ment that has to be faced in extracting it 
without any easy means of reference i8 & 
severe handicap. The linking essays would 
have been better expanded and references 
given to the illustration. The notes on thy 
plates could then have been reduced to more 
manageable proportions and a greater cohesion 
attained. The most pleasing aspeot of the 
work is the lavish and excellent illustration, 
both in colour and black and white. The 
selection of details for additional illustration 
is partioularly good and instruotive. 


MARGARHT MEDLEY 
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P. Voornorve:  Stdsumatranische 
Handschriften. (Verzeichnis der Orien- 
telischen Handschriften in Deutsch- 
land, Bd. xxix.) ix, 70 pp., 8 plates 
+ errata slip. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1971. DM 40. 


Sumatra is one of the largest islands of the 
world, though not yet densely populated. No 
wonder that 1t counts numerous languages, of 
which Malay in its two varieties of Rhio 
Malay and Menangkabau Malay are the most 
widely known. The Malay languages especially, 
but also the Achineee and the Batak languages 
of north Sumatra to a lesser degree, have an 
all-round literature. This is not the case with 
the languages of south Sumatra, the MSS of 
which are dealt with here. Though a few 
languages can be distinguished and a few kinds 
of literature in each of them, the variety does 
not come to much. On the other hand, the 
MSS and their different materials are the more 
picturesque and we are grateful for plates m- 
vin, illustrating several of them, one even in 
colour facsimile. Still more valuable are the 
tables which form plates 1 and rr, illustrating 
the different methods of writing of what is 
essentially one soript. 

A full two-page preface is followed by an 
eminently orientating 10 pp. introduction; 
these closely printed pages contain & mine of 
information. The description of the MSS some- 
times inoludes their transliteration; Appen- 
dix r (pp. 36-52) consista of nothing else. 
Appendix 1 (pp. 53-62) discusses the i1llustra- 
tions. On pp. 65-6 we learn that the MSS 
described here originate from Berlin, Dreaden, 
Frankfurt am Main, Heidelberg, Leipzig, 
Marburg, and Stuttgart. The bibliography 
contains 37 items. Voorhoeve is not satisfied 
with his own experience im the field (though 
no one is better equipped), because he could 
only spend a very limited time there. He 
shows himself convinced that materials are 
still available in the field, though their inter- 
pretetion may bring difficulties with it. 

Following p.70, the last pages of this 
impeccably produced book oonsist of an 
enumeration of the volumes in this series of 
catalogues of Oriental MSS in Germany. 
Voorhoeve’s volume is Bd. xxix of the 32 
planned volumes; on top of that 14 supple- 
@entary volumes will be produced, 10 of them 
already published by June 1971. It is to be 
hoped that other large countries with worth- 
while collections of Indonesian MSS will be 
found willing and able to follow the German 
example. Germany and Voorhoeve are to be 
congratulated with the publication of this 
volume. 


0. HOOYKAAS 
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Dewi Hywxs (ed.): Pidginizatron and 
creolization of languages. Proceedings 
of a conference held at the University 
of the West Indies, Mona, Jamaica, 
April 1968. viii, 530 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1971. £7.80. 


This volume contains the major contribu- 
tions that were presented ata conference held 
at the University of the West Indies in April 
1968. To the 22 papers reproduced here have 
been added a number of brief summaries of 
contributions that were made available to 
participants; a list of pidgin and creole 
languages, specially prepared by Ian Hanoook ; 
and a general introduotion, by David DeCamp. 
The volume as a whole has been edited, with 
an expertise that occasions no surprise, by 
Dell Hymes. 

While i& may have been customary, even 
in the reoent past, to write off pidgin-oreole 
studies as merely ‘a whimsical and useless 
hobby ` the present collection of papers amply 
demonstrates that the subject-matter of such 
studies is of central conoern to linguistics 
generally, and especially to sooiolinguistios. 
Though it may still be a matter of pride to 
refer to oneself as a Creolist, creasing aware- 
neas of the general implications of the problems 
specifically studied by Creclista, may well 
render the label otiose in future. 

The reader’s own awareneas of such implica- 
tions is sharpened by the grouping of the 
papers into five parte, each with a charao- 
teristically comprehenmve introduction by 
the editor. Thus, part m1, ‘ General conceptions 
of prcoess', focuses attention on the oon- 
tributions these studies make towards an 
understanding of linguistic change. Both 
Whinron’s view of pidgins as unusual pheno- 
mena and Samarin’s behef that the pidginiza- 
tion process 18 of wide-spread ocourrence, 
foous on the end result of the process, an 
emphesis which 18 corrected by Gumperz and 
Wilson, who concentrate fruitfully on the 
actual mechanisms of change. Several studies 
are concerned, explicitly or otherwise, with 
the oentral issue of variation, and Labov 
reviews a number of these in part VI, drawing 
attention, in partioular, to the need for some 
kind of vanability rule, which would acoount 
for a range of data at present left untouched 
by the generative grammarian’s obligatory 
and optional rules. 

To pick out isolated pointe in this way gives 
a pocr idea of the richness of the material 
presented, and one 15 only sorry that the in- 
evitable rise in printing costs makes buying 
the book such an expensive pleasure. 


"V. H. WHITELEY 
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P. L. SuuwwrE (ed.): The African tron 
age. x, 281 pp., 8 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971. £3. 


These nine regional essays were written at 
different times during the 1960’s by leading 
archaeologists, and were published in a 
handsomely printed collection in 1971. One 
of the best-presented contributions is Paul 
Ozanne's 1965 survey of the Ghana iron age. 
Tt has, however, unfortunately been overtaken 
by extenmve work in the Volta Basin, though 
the new data have as yet been only very 
inadequately published. The chapters by 
Frank Willett, Brian Fagan, and Neville 
Chittick on their respective territories contain 
few surprises, though students will probably 
find Chittiok’s chapter on the East Coast the 
clearest and most accessible summary currently 
available. John Sutton, who has mastered 
the ethnic intricacies of central East Africa 
with particular skill, shifts attention from the 
origins of iron-working to the more important 
questions of social and economic development 
in iron-using societies. His reconstruction runs 
from hunting and gathering by Sandawe and 
Hadza ancestors, through Southern Cushitic 
late stone age food-producing, to iron age 
cultivation and pastoraliam by Bantu and 
Nilotio speakers. The South African chapter 
has, as ite author feared, beoome dated by the 
amazing, if belated, burgeoning of archaeology 
below the Limpopo. At the seventh Panafrican 
Congress of Prehistory a list of 130 recent 
radiocarbon dates for late stone age and tron 
age South Africa was presented, and even this 
did not include recent dates from Natal and 
Lesotho. Finally one turns to north and west 
Central Africa, which are of peculiar interest 
to the historian, but Angola, Congo, Cameroun, 
and the CAR are totally missing from the 
volume, and even Nenquin’s chapter on 
Zaire, Rwanda, and Burundi tends to a 
negative emphasis on the gaps in our know- 
ledge. It was, moreover, written before the 
third century A.D. dates for early pottery in 
east Central Africa were established. More 
seriously the word Bantu is barely mentioned, 
and the whole chapter is about pote rather 
than people, with the exception of a short 
paragraph on the economy of the Sanga 
region. Without archaeological evidence we 
have no means of assessing the exouraions into 
Central African history which have been 
undertaken by linguistio scholars. 


DAVID BIRMINGHAM 


P. W. Pesman (ed.): Acta orientalia 
neerlandica: ‘proceedings of the con- 
gress of the Dutch Oriental Society held 
in. Leiden on the occasion of its 50th 
anniversary, Sth-9th May 1970. vi, 
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219 pp. 34 plates. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1971. Guilders 125. 


Proceedings of congresses are notoriously 
difficult to review, because of the diversity 
of their contents, and the present volume is 
no exception. The 30 papers, mostly by Dutch 
scholars, which make up the bulk of the 
volume, show a very wide range of interest, 
from the Near Eastern studies to which Dutch 
Orientalism long restricted itself, to studies on 
South Asia, Indonesia, and the Far East. 

Two papers of considerable general interest 
precede the specialist ones. G. W. L. Drewes, 
president of the Dutch Oriental Society, 
surveys ita chequered history since its founda- 
tion. P. H. Pott, in & paper entitled ‘ The 
Orient reflected: our views on the Hast 
throughout the ages’, briefly discusses the 
problem of the approach to another culture 
The illustrations to this paper, ranging in tame 
from Baldaeus’s Naawwkeurige beschrijving 
van Malabar ... en het machtige Eyland Ceylon 
of 1672 to the film ‘ The sheikh’ (engagingly 
chosen as & sample of ‘ the influence of mass- 
media today’) have been selected so as to 
permit mention of certain different types of 
reaction to alien cultures. The subject is 
treated all too briefly. It might well serve 
as the theme of a conference or seminar iteelf. 


C. R. B. 


J. D. Pearson (comp.) : Oriental manu- 
scripts in Europe and North America: 
a survey. (Bibliotheca Asiatica, 7.) 
[vi], Ixxx, 515 pp. Zug, Switzerland : 
Inter Documentation Co. AG, [1971]. 
Sw. fr. 75. 


This valuable handbook is the successor to 
Oriental manuscript collections in the libraries 
of Great Britain and Ireland which Pearson 
published in 1954. While the geographical 
range of the survey has been enormously 
extended, the presentation of the data in this 
volume follows essentially the practice in its 
predecessor. A long introduction (pp. xu- 
Ixxviii) on Oriental studies in Europe and 
North America lista the universitiva and other 
institutions for teaching and research, the 
libraries, and the learned journals. The mam 
body of the work consista of 11 sections, in 
each of which the manuscripts in a specific 
language (or group of languages) are listed bê 
countries, and particulars given of the 
catalogues. Much interesting information is 
given incidentally about the history of the 
collections and there are useful indications of 
the relevant bibliographical literature. The 
book is to be welcomed as an important aid to 
research. 

P. M. HOLT 
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Under the clear moon deep in the night, 

While like the stars her eyes shone bright, 

* Kiss her! Kiss her! Embrace her ! ' they said ; 
His purpose was this, and the youth was compelled — 
Her waisb and her neck in his arms he held, 

And his lips drew up to her mouth in dread. 


Although her pointed thorn-like breasts were firm, 
He felt her slap across his temples burn. 

As her whip-like hand began to fight — 

Under the clear moon, deep in the night : 

Woe to the beginner, and to the learner woe, 

Oh, to carry out orders, and advice to know ! 


The Amharic poem here reproduced is by one 
of Ethiopia's foremost contemporary writers, Ato 
Mangestu Lamma, and was translated, early in 1972, 
by Michael Coke who, in June this year, graduated at 
8.0.4.8. in Amharic and Linguistics. A few days after 
his final examinations Michael Coke died suddenly. 


His teachers and fellow-students dedicate this 
page to the memory of a young man whom they held 
in great respect for his qualities of character and mind 
and whose disappearance from their fellowship they 
deeply mourn. His memory will long be cherished at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies by all who 

knew him. 


